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PREFACE 


This  lK)()k  derives  from  the  work  of  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Pr()j- 
ect,  an  action-research  project  based  at  tlie  Wellesley  College  Center 
for  Research  on  Women.  It  deals  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing  fam- 
ily dilemmas  in  the  United  States:  caring  for  the  young  schooUage 
child  when  school  is  not  in  session, 

I  hanks  to  the  support  of  t(k  Ford  Foundation;  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration, Levi  Strauss  Foundati(m,^illiam  T,  Grant  Foundation,  (Gen- 
eral Mills  Foundation,  and  Naticmal  In^stitute  of  BMucation,  we  have 
spent  the  last  several  years  immersed  in  the  problems— and 
solutions— of  school-age  child  care  (SACC),  Our  work  since  1979  has 
included  many  facets— research,  technical  assi.stance,  training/and 
demcmstration— and  it  continues  to  expand  in  response  to  national 
needs.  ^ 

Actually,  the  origins  of  our  work  can  be  traced  to  the  serendipi- 
tous meeting  of  Michelle  (Mickey)  Seligson  and  Jim  Levine  in  1976,  As 
assistant  director  for  the  Human  Relations- Youth  Re.sources  Commis- 
sion in  Brookline,  Miissachusetts,  Mickey  had  been  responsible  for 
helping  several  parent  groups  sqt  up  after-sch(x)l  di^jj^re  programs 
in  the  town  s  elementclry  schools.  These  programs  wenTmodeled  after 
two  pioneer  programs  organized  and  run  by  Brookline  parents.  She 
was  being  deluged  by  reque,sts  for  help  from  parents,  .school  princi- 
pals, even  mayors'  and  governors'  offices  from  as  far  away  as  Hawaii, 
Indeed,  mention  of  the  Brookline  program  in  two  national 
raaga/ines,  McCaWs  and  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  had  brought  over 
fifteen  hundred  betters  requesting  information  and  help. 

The  Br(K)kline  program  was  a  natural  for  Jim  to  visit  as  he  began 
research  for  Day  Care  and  the  Public  Schools,  a  report  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
~^ion  desnibm^Thfftrrem  iypes^^  public -sdioalonvolvementia  the 
^controversial  day  care  arena— infant  care,  family  day  care,  preschool 
care,  and  school-age  care.  In  1978,  when  the  report  was  published, 
Jim  too  began  receiving  letters  from  people  all  ovei;  the  country  who 
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wanted  help  with  «  hool-age  (  are.  I  hey  wanted  to  know  hoxo  to  do  it; 
they  knew  the\  had  a  desperate  need,  but  had  only  vague  notions 
al)out  how  to  go  about  putting  a  (luality  program  together. 

That's  when  Mickey  and  jirn  got  together  to  create  the  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project.  I  hey  brought  together  a  team  of  researchers, 
writers,  and  day  (  are  experts  to  devote  full  time  in  helping  to  ease  the 
national  dilemma  with  school-age  child  care,  Andrea  (ienser,  former 
public  school  teachei  and  day  care  director,  came  to  the  pr()ject  after 
h<?r  experience  coordinating  the  Title  XX  day  care  training  program 
at  Boston's  Wheelock  Colle^re,  Wendy  (iray,  a  student  of  day  care 
poli(  y  with  direct  experience  in  school-age^care,  came  from  the  Heller 
School  at  Brandeis  University,  And  Ruth  Kramer  Baden  brought  her 
experti.se  as  a  writer  and  consultant  to  educational  institutions,  in 
order  Jo  helj)  us  translate  our  re.search,  experience,  and  ideas  into  this 
lK)ok.  In  1981  Kllen  (ianneu,  a  .seven-year-veteran  (hrector  of  a 
school-age  piogram,  joined  us  as  a  staff  member. 

From  its  inception,  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Pr()ject  was  de- 
signed to  be  pi  agmiitic.  io  u.se  re.search  as  a  tool  for  action.  We  wanted 
to  Hud  out  what  connniinities  other  than  Brookline  were  doing  to 
meet  their  need  foi  sch(X)l-age  ( hild  care.  What  creative  models  could 
be  found  in  .XmericaN  cities,  suburbs„and  rural  areas?  Were  there  any 
patterns  jtfiat  seemed  to  repeat  them.selves  again  and  again  in  "suc- 
cessful" programs? 

As  we  began  to  plan  our  re.search  and  the  book  that  would  [result 
froni  it,  we  had  to  make  some  hard  deci.sions.  How  many  different 
kindsH)f  piogiams  would  we  explore,  and  for  Avhich  age  group? 

We  knew  that  the  term  school-age  child  care  could  enconipa.ss  many 
possibilities:  these  included  self-care  (the  ^'latchkey"  practice  used  by 
many  families— so  called  because  children  wear  hou.se  keys  around 
their  ikh  ks  and  let  themselves  into  empty  Itomes];  informal  care  (chil- 
dren spending  afternoons  at  one  another's  homes  where  a  r  elative  or 
older  sibling  is  at  home);  die  "patchwork"  approach  (families  arrang- 
ing a  s(h(HluK  for  children  which  might  include  music  or  drama 
(lasses  one  day.  swinnning  or  gynniastics  at  the  local  Y  anotli^M*  day, 
and  going  home  oi  to  a  friend's  house  on  o,ther  days);  family  day  care 
(a  paid  arrangement  used  by  many  families,  in  which  .school-aged 
children  spend  rheir  after-school  hours  at  the  liome  of  a  "provider" 
who  (ares  toi  small  gioups  of  children  in  her  home);  an<l  finally,  the 
T(TriiiaT  dav  (  aiT*  fm^^ 

centei ,  a  conmuinitv  agency  such  a<  \\\i>  Y,  or  by  a  gn^ip  lenting  or 
leceiving  f  ree  u?>e  of  publi(  school  ^ace  for  the  program. 
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VW  also  ijiiukly  lu'iaiiU'  awiirc  as  \s'v  began  our  ivscardi  that 
si  hool-agi-  t  hildrcu  louu'  in  (lifTrreiit  ages,  stagi%  aiul  nerds.  While 
population  statisties  luiuj)  sdiookij^e  children  together  as  a  group  qI 
six-  to  thirteen-year-olds,  in  leality  many  children  euter  sehool  at  age 
live  when  thev  l)egin  kindergai ten.  Parents  were  niost  eoiuerned 
about  linding  suitable  and  aeeouiuable  child  earc  lor  the  youngest 
thildreji.  those  between  the  ages  of  live  and  eight— kindergartiuHs 
througli  third  grade.  .Mthough  patents  were  toneerned  about  iheir  m 
children  in  all  age  gioups,  most  ot  the  lorinal  programs  were  being 
re(|ueste(l  oi  oi  gani/ed  lor  the  live-  to  eight-yeai-olds,  and  to  soiue 
extent  the  iiine-to-elinens  (the  eleven-  to  thirteen-  or  fourteen-year- 
olds  did  not  appear  U)  be  served  bv  or  interested  in  day  care  pro- 
grcuns).  Also,  the  programs  themselves  teniled  t,o  locus  primarily  on 
tlu-  needs  ol  the  voungei  i  hiUlren. 

.Mtliough  we  would  have  liked  to  cover  the  waterlront  of  the 
issue— how  all  these  children  from  live  to  thii  teen  were  faring  during 
the  hours  when  s(  hyol  is  not  in  ses.sion  and  what  resoiu  ces  were  being 
used  by  tliese  i  hildien  and  iheir  families— we  chose  to  focus  oi^care 
loi  tlie  \f)unger  children  and  to  expand  tlu'  knowlt^Tge  that'  inany 
parents,  pers()!niel  lioin  schools  and  social  services,  and  coimnunity 
groups  weie  asking  foi-  I  low  do  we  organize  aiul  set  up  programs  for 
tliese  \oung  c  hildren?  How  can  we  best  meet  patents'  needs  lor  ..c- 
(ountable  and  sale  i  hild  care?  How  can  we  make  a  dilfereiue  in  the 
lives  ol  thildien  and  families? 

We  weie  happv  to  learn  that  ihuing  the  course  ol^our  work,  two 
national  lesource  gioups  took  up  the  task  of  learning  about  iIk*  older 
chililien— lioin  teii  or  eleven  to  fourteen- and  applying  that  knowl- 
edge bv  ilevelopinga  i  ange  of  opj)oi  Uuiities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  ( liild  for  indeiif  ndciu  e  and  the  development  of  skills,  as  well  as 
lor  niutur.UKe  and  lareJ  '  ^ 

1  o  find  out  what  solutions  were  being  developed  at  the  (ommu- 
nitv  level  throughout  the  United  States,  we  did  extensive  lield  re- 
search. Bv  telephone,  we  contacted  leaders  in  ilay  care,  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  ( oinnuuiity  schools  movement  in  almost  all  the  states. 

1  hese  knowledgeable  colleagties  steeu'd  us  to  programs  that,  in  their 
opiijion.  were  '^uitslandiug"  lor  one  reason  or  another:  they  had 
created  a  stable  administrative  structure,  used  resources  effectively, 

liad  hguied  out  how  to  make  a  program  work  for  five-year-olds  and 


'  Ihcsc-  ruo  Lrioups  .H c  t lic. Wiiioiial  ComniissMi  on  Rfsourtcs  ioi  Vomh  in  M.iss.u 
SHIS  .Hid  (ho  CfiifiT  toi  hailv  AtloIoMc'iuc  in  C.li.ipol  ilill.  North  Caiohna. 
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tcn-vcar-()l(ls  at  the  sauic  lime,  and  trained  sv;itt  efTeetively.  There 
was  no  sinjrle  ingredient  we  were  looking  for,  no  speeial  formula  we 
had  predetermined.  We  simply  wanted  to  get  a  hx  on  the  "state  of  the 
art,*'  to  identity  interesting  and  iimoyatiye  ways  of  .doing  sehool-age 
child  eare  thai^migh;  he  replicated,  jn  whole  or  in  part,  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  cowntrv. 

Vhxil  we  our  vdmthers,"  we  would  have  visited  each  and  every  one 
of  the  almost  two  hundred  programs  that  our  community  expms  di- 
rected us  to.  However,  time  and  i)udget  constraints  precluded  that 
approach.  Instead,  we  did  telephone  interviews  with  the  directors  of 
most  i[>f  these  pVogi  ains,  trying  to  get  a  feel  for  what  each  had  to  offer: 
the  population  h  se!  ved,  the  types  ol  activities  it  made  availal)le  for 
children  aiui  lainilies,'  its^idmini.strative  and  fiscal  stnii^ture.  From  this 
round  of  data  gathering,  we  selected  twttlity-live  prognims  to  visit, 
making  sure  to  include  programs  that  represeiUed  eacli  'major 
geographical  region  of  the  country— urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas— aiurdiiferent  approaches  to  school-age  child  care. 

Our  site  visijs  i)rought  us  to  cities  as  far  Hung  as  New  York,  Seat- 
tle,  t:huag<>,-RTrhimnrt%  Strnta  Monini,  Mhuteapolis,  and  NashviMe. 
Our  stall  spent  a  jveek  or  so  at  each  program  interviewing  the  key 
people  wiio  were  involved  in  its  development  and  opei  irtion,  learning 
how  it  worked,  and— most  importantly— learning  what  stumbling 
blocks  ha<l  to  be  oveicoine  to  make  it  work.  Everywhere  we  went,  day 
care  direcJois,  .teachei  s?  board  members,  and  school  administra- 
tors^—all  people  with  unbelievably  demanding  schedules— made 
the  time  to  help  us  see  and  nnderstanti  their  programs.  Because 
of  their  innnersion  in  their  programs,  they  didn  t  have  time  to  do 
researcli  or  write  lMX)ks.  But  there  was  much  they  wanted  to  share 
with  others,  and  they  saw  us  as  '  information  i)rokers"  who  could  help 
tr^uislate  what  they  had  done  in  a  way  that  would  be  useful  to  pc^^o- 
ple  who  were  just  beginning  to  grapple  with  the  complexities  of 
putting  together  a  g6od  school-age  child  care  program. 

We  staried  to  do  that  brokering  long  before  writing  this  b(X)k.  As 
w<-  proceeded  with  our  research,  we  continued  providing  the  techni- 
cal assistance  that  Mickey  Seligson  had  started  years  before  in  Brook- 
line.  All  of  UH  had  some  experience  with  sch(X)l-age  child  care — as 
direc  toi<.  teacheis,  and  parents— and  we  combined  it  with  what  we 
were  l<»arnnig  in  the  field.  And  so,  a  school  principal  who  called  us 
from  Colorado  might  benefit  immediately  from  what  w^  had  just 
lerrmrd  fronr  a  princ  ipal  in  Vii  ginia.  Aoparents'  group  in  Te  as  might 
pic  k  up  what  we  had  just  gleaned  from  a  swing  through  Minnesota. 

3  ■   .  . 
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Whenever  it  iiiade  sense,  we  put  6)ne  party  directly  in  touch  with  the 
other.  - 

'  Durinj^  the  last  two  years,  we  have  i^ceived  calls  or  letters  frorn  all 
fitty  states.  We  have  received  recjuests  frorn  parents,  .service  organiza 
lions  s-uch  as  the  YMCA  and  Camp  Fire  CHrls,  school  principals  and 
superintendents,  school  boards,  employers,  and  governnient  agen- 
cies—each  of  whom  wanted  to  know  how  to  meet  its  commilfnity 
need.  The  demand  fcVr  information  is  so  great  that  currently  we  aver- 
age 2,()()()-3,()()0  recjuest.s  for  technical  assistance  each  year— 500  by 
phone  and  1,:>00~2,500  by  mail.        ^  . 

Indeed,  tlfe  demand  for  help  inc  reased  so  quickly  that  in  1981  we 
expanded  (\ur  tedmical  assistance  activities.  Thanks  to  continued 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundaticm,  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  Levi 
Straus^  Foundation,  we  launched  a  demonstration  ccmiponent  of  our 
projec  t  in  eac  h  of  eight  communities^  Santa  Monica,  California;  Oak 
Park,  Illinois;  Rochester,  Minnesota;  Albuc|uerc|ue,  New  Mexico; 
Buf  falo,  New  York;  Kugene,  ()regon;'Nashville,  Tennessee;  and  Fair- 
fax, Virginia,  fn  each  loc  ation,  groups  that  already  have  Some  expei- 
tisc:  in  school-age  child  care  are  now  serving  as  technical  assistance; 
"affiliates"  of  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Prc)ject.  The  demonstration 
component  vividly  illustvatc^s  the  guiding  prc^^mise  belrind  all  of  our 
woi  k:  that  solutions  are  really  to  be  found  at  the  community  level  and 
that  they  can  best  be  developed  by  mobilizing  pcM)ple  with  similar 
inrer,ests  to  help  one  another. 

"  This  book  is  one  more  illustration  of  that  premise.  Any  expertise 
it  provides  comes  diri^c  tlv  from  the  many  pcM)ple  who  took  the  time  to 
share  wiih  us.what  they  had  learned  by  doing:  the  c^ountlesk  parents, 
directois/ teac  hers,  community  leaders,  and  school  administrators 
who  w'-re  so  busy  cremating  their  ccmvmunity  solutions  that  thev  didn't 
have  time  to  write  them  up.  Our  deepest  appreciation  goes  to  all  of 
them. 

A  few  individuals  made  their  titne,  skills,  and  other  resources 
available  in  particularly  special  ways,  thereby  enabling  us  to  play  our 
ac  tive  roles  as  researchers  and  information  brokers:  Judy  Pacjuette, 
.Administrative  Assistatit,  and  Joan  Johnson,  Prc)ject  Secretary,  spent 
countless  hcfurs  typing  and:  retyping  the  manuscript,  keeping  track  of 
its  many  drafts,  laboring  over  pi<ofreading  and  the  many  details  ihixi 
accompany  the  production  of  a  book  this  size.  All  of  this  was  done 
with  concern  for  cjuality  ai«l  with  unfailing  good  h^nip^.  Wendy 
Grav,  Pr()jec  t  Associate  during  the  early  research  phase,  visited  pro- 
grams in^everal  states,  and  contributed  her  research  skills  to  the  data 
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'that  forms  the  suhstaiuc  of  the  hool^.  I.oiJlse  Sulhvan  worked  with  us 
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OVERVIEW 


2  INTRODUCTION 

INTRODUCTION 


Day  care  for  the  young  school-age  child— before  school,  after 
school,  and  during  school  holidays  ai^d  vacations  when  parents' 
must  work— is  a  national  problem  that  affects  more  and  more  ** 
families  every  year.  For  the  increasing  number  of  two-paycheck, 
dual-careeV,  and  single-parent  households  in  America,  three  hours  ' 
of  kindergarten  or  six  hours  of  elementary  school  cover  only  part 
of  the  working  day  and  leave  much  room  for  anxiety.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  actual  numbers  of  children  who  are 
left  alone  or  whose  parents  report  that  they  leave  them  with 
,  brothers  or  sisters  only  a  year  or  two  older.  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
of  California  testified  in  1979  before  the  Senate  Committee-^bn 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  that  "Census  data  tellg  us  that  at 
least  two  million  school-age  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  are  simply  left  alone  without  any  supervision And 
thi^|figure  does  not  include  the  number  of  five-  and  six-year-olds 
who  may  be  in  similar  situations. 

"Signals  of  need  are  not  coming  just  from  parents.  Classroom 
teachers  and  school  principals  express  concern  about  children 
who  arrive  at  unsupervised  playgrounds  an  hour  before  school 
officially  opens  and  who  hang  around,  on  those  same  playgrounds, 
into  the  late  afternoon.  Arid  comrpunity  service  agencies— the  Y's, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  recreation  centers  that  are  scattered 
throughout  the  land— tealize  that  although  not  officially  in  the 
child  care  business,  their  facilities  and  programs  are,  in  fact,  being 
used  more  frequently  for  that  purpose. 

The  enormous -need  has  begun  to  receive  national  attention 
only  within  the  past  several  years.  Before  that,  most  discussion  of, 
day  care  focused  on  the  preschool  child.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  psychologists  and  policy  makers  were  particularly  con- 
cerned about  young  children  with  working  parents  (though  usually 
they  only  mentiQijed  forking  mothers);  they  examined  the 
effects— both  positive  and  negative— of  enrolling  young  children 
in  Head  Start  or  day  care  centers  for  up  to  nine  hours  per  day.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  the  parents  most  likely  to  be  working  full 
time  were  those  with  childrefn  already'in  school.  By  the  mid-1970s, 
American  society  had  crossed  an  important  demographic 
watershed:  for  the  first  time  in  history,  more  than  50  percent  of 
mothers  of  schoohage  children  were  employed  outside  the  home. 
As  this  book  is  being  written,  that  figure  has  leaped  to  just  over  65 
percent.  In  1981,  sixteen  million  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
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and  thirteen  had  working  mothers,  according  to  a  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Tjhere  is  no  going  back. 

While  the  need  isJbn  the  rise,  so  are  the  solutions  to  meet  it. 
From  Virginia  to  Cojlorado,  from  Nebraska  to  Louisiana,  com- 
munities are  developing  a  rich  and  varied  assortment  of  child  care 
programs  to  complement  the  school  day.  Where  these  are  being 
developed,  childrenAdon't  have  to  hang  out  on  the  block,  or  stay 
alone  in  an  urban  apaKqient  or  a  suburban  home  watching  televi- 
sion. Instead,  in  the  best  of  programs,  they  have  a  familiar  3nd 
comforting  place  to  unwirid  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  They  can 
hpve  a  snack,  talk  about  the  day's  events  with  their  f  rFends  and  with 
trained  staff,  and  then  choose  from  a  variety  of  activities.  They  can 
take"  outings  to  the  local  park  for  a.  game  of  touchy  football  or 
"capture Jhe  flagj'  go  on  trips  to  the  local  recreation  center  or  Y 
for  swimming,  or  visit  the  local  library  or  museum.  Or  they  can  stay 
at  their  program  base  to  work  on  arts  and  crafts  projects,  cook, 
read,  or  catch  up  on  homework.  Similarly,  before  school  they  have 
a  place  to  read,  do  homework,  talk  with  friends,  and  even  have 
breakfast. 

The  variety  of  models  being  used  to  meet  the  need  is  remark- 
able. School-age  care  is  being  providedjn  or  by  a  wide  variety  of 
groups,  including  park  and  recreation  departments,  churches,  Y's, 
-.day  care  centers,  family  day  care  homes.  In  a  trend  that  is  increas- 
ing faster  than  any  other,  new  programs  are  being  offered  as  a 
result  of  collaborations  between  public  schools  and  other  organi- 
zations. The  programs  are  housed  in  the  schools,  but  they  are 
administered— and  hdve  been  spearheaded— by  a  variety  of  local 
parent  groups,  civic  organizations,  and  nonprofit  agencies,  such 
as:  the  YWCA  in  El  Paso,  Texas;  the  State  Office  of  Child  Day  Care 
in-+iartford,  Qonnectlcut;  the  Camp  Fire  Girfs  in  Sparks,  Nevada; 
the  Chinatown  Planning  Council  in  New  York  City;  and  a  parent 
group  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

In  the  Boston  suburb' of  Brookline,  after-school  care  is  avail- 
able in  each  of  the  town's  nine-elementary  schools.  Although  each 
program  is  administered  by  a  separate  parent-group  organized  as 
a  not-for-profit  corporation,  all  programs  operate  as  part  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Schools  in  accordance  with  a  highly  formalized 
set  of  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Brookline  S.chool  Committee. 
Brookline's  Extended  Day  Program  has  been  so  sucgessful  that  the 
school  committee  has  voted  to  include  "specific  space  designated 
for  Extended  Day"  in  all  future  building  plans. 

'  In  Lawton, .Oklahoma;  Raleigh,  North  Carotina;  Santa  Monica, 
California;  and  other  communities,  the* addition  of  day  care  ser- 
vices to  the  regular  elementary-schoof  program  js  being  usied  as  a 
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"magnet"  to  effect  voluntary  racial  desegregation.  In  Lawton,  for 
example,  families  from  any  section  of  town  do  not  pay  any  fees  to 
send  their  children  to  a  specially  designated  "school  for  working 
parents,"  open  from  7:00  a.m.  until  6:00  p.m.  The  Family  Service 
Association  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  the  Children's  Center  of 
Reston,  Virginia,  have  developed .  family  day  care  programs 
specifically  for  school-age  Children  Before  or  after  school,^ chil- 
dren go  to  a  home  near  their  elementary  school  and  can  tlien  play 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  Chinatown,  New  York  City,  the  Chinatown 
Planning  Council  has  set  up  an  after-school  program  thaj  features 
instruction  in  the  English  language,  a  skill  most  parents  want  their 
children  to  have,  e 

These  creative  community  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  school- 
age  child  care  are  just  a  beginning,  for  the  need  is  enormous  now 
and  will  only  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  future  more  par- 
ents will  share  the  care  o^  their  children  with  the  school  and  with  a 
program  or  programs  tha^  supplement  the  school  day. 

Such  sharing-does  not/epresent  an  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity by  parents.  Rather,  the  use  of  day  care  reflects,  the  reality  of 
working  life  in  America  and  the  creation  of  "the  new  extended 
familyf '  so  aptly  described  by  Ellen  Galinsky  and  William  Hook§  in 
their  book  of  that  title.  In  thd  absence  of  more  traditional  kinship 
networks,  parents— along  with  friends  and  colleagues  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  children's  care— are  in  effect  cre- 
ating a  new  institution  that  can  preserve  the  values  ci  the  past. 
After  all,  parents  are, already  sharing  their  children  with  another 
Institution— the  schools,  t^oreover,  empty  classroom  space  in 
many  scliools  throughout  the  nation  provides  a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive resource.  Developing  care  for  the  schx>ol-age  child  is,  in  the 
best  sease  of  that  business-world  phrase,  a  "target  of  opportu- 
nity"; a  need  that  many  communities  can  start  responding  to  now. 

This  book  will  help  you  design,  develop,  implement,  and  oper- 
ate a  progranfi  for  thfe>asi!22';;fg®  child.  If  you  are  a  parent  desper- 
ate for  care,  we  will  show  you  how  to  fdentify  others  like  yourself, 
form  an  action  group,  do  a  community  needs  assessment  and  find 
the  support  yo^  need  to  get  a  program  in  place.  If  you  are  a  school 
principal  faced  with  working  parents  who  need  day  care—or  with 
declining  enrollment  and  the  need  to  develop  a  service  that  wil| 
attract  more  families  to  your  school— this  book  will  show  you  how 
to  develop  guidelines  that  allow  the  day  care  program  to  flourish 
wittjput  impinging  on  your,  regular  school  staff  or  facilities,  and 
how  to  create  a  strpportive  atnnosphere  in  which  clas^oom 
teachers  and  day  care  staff  can  work  cooperatively.  If  you  aip  the 
program  director  of  a  child  care  organization,  Y,  or  recreaional 
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organization,  we  will  show yqu  how  you  can  expand  your  pregcam 
or  develop  a  new  program  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 
And  if  you  are  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board 
member,  we  will  outline  the  consicJerations  you  will  have  to  bal- 
ance in  deciding  if  you  want  day  care  to  be  operated  in^your, dis- 
trict. We  will  also  show  you  how  to  draw  up  a  contract  that  recog- 
nizes the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  both  the  school  district 
and  the  day  care  provider— one  that  covers  all  the  nitty-gritty  de- 
tails such  as  insurance,  janitorial  services,. and  access  to  parking 
areas.  v  • 

WhKjgwe  hope  this  Action  Manual  will  meet  your  needs  and  the 
needs  ofyour  community  and  constituency  in  very  practical  ways, 
we  emphasize  that  it  is  not  a  cookbook  that  offers  the  one  magical 
recipe  for  school-age,  child  care.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
one  particular  model  that  will  fit  each  and  every  community- 
different  communitii^s  have  very  different  needs.  A  program  that 
works  beautifully  in  one  community  cannot  always  be  transferred 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  another,  although  parts  of  it  may  be 
transferred  and  adapted.  There  is^no  one  right  program  for  every 
child:  some  children  do  better  in  family  day  care  homes,  others  in 
group  settings.  , 

What  this  book  offdrs  is  a  set  ofNnodels  to  examine,  enabling 
you  to  combine  ai^/or  adapt.those  features  that  best  fit  your  own^ 
community  needs.  It  offers  a  way  of  thinking  about  school-age 
child  care,  its  planning  and  implementation,  which  can  be  applied 
in  many  communities,  though  they  won't  always  produce  the  same 
results  in  each  community.  And  it  points  toward  a  variety  of  ingre- 
dients or  resources  that  can  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
to  develop  a  program. 

One  of  the  resources  we  emphasize  is  the  use  of  the  school  as 
a  base  for  the  operation  of  school-age  child  care.  We  do  so  for  a 
varietycOf  practical  reasons:  classroom  space  is  becoming  more 
and  more  available;  many  parents  prefer  to  hav,e  their  children  at 
the  same  location  throughout  the  day;  and  the  use  of  school  facili- 
ties at  low  or  no  rent  permits  parent  fees  to  be  reduced  and/or  staff 
salaries  increased.  School  space  also  has  its  disadvantages;  we 
point  these  out,  too. 

We  also  emphasize  a  model  of  service  delivery  that  we  call  "the 
partnership,"  because  it  involves  two  community  agencies  com- 
bining their  resources  to  provide  care.  Often  we  refer  to  partner- 
ships between  schools  and  other  community  groups.  The  partner- 
ship model  is  one  we  find  most  promising  for  school-age  chilcl 
care,  whether  or  not  the  schools  are  involved,  because  it  often  in- 
volves the  most  effective  use  of  community  resources. 
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One  model  that  we  describe,  but  do  not  emphasize,  is  ifamily 
day  care.  Family  day  ciare  offers  some  unique  advantages  to  chil- 
dren and  parents,  especially  when  provided  as  part  of  a  "system" 
of  day  care  homes.  But  caring  for  children  in  a  home  rather  than  in 
a  school,  community  center,'  Y,  or  other  institution  has  many 
'ramifications  tbat  would  require  a  separate  bobk-^and  we  point 
you  to  several  good  ones  - 
All  of  the  guidance  we  offer  here  is  designed  to  produce  a 
high-quality  child  care  program.  "Quality"  is  a  complex  and  often 
elusive  concept,  for  it  includes  virtually  every  component  of  a 
program — its  staff,  curriculum,  administration,  finances — and  the 
ways  they  complement  or  trade  off  against  one  another.  Through- 
out, we  will  be  pushing  you  toward  an  ideal  of  day  care,  though  we 
are  well  ^ware  that  you  will  continually  have  to  play  your  sense  of 
the  ideal  against  the  reality  of  specific  situations.  We  do  not  com- 
promise on  the  quality  of  programs  in  th^  book,  but  want  to  chal- 
lenge you  to  deveJop  the  best  programs  you  can  with  the  resources 
you  possess.  ^ 

The  passion  behind  thiSvVery  pragmatic  boiok— behind  all  the 
nitty-gritty  details  and  technical  information  about  how  to  make  a 
program  work— is  a  concern  for"  children  and  their  families.  It's  a 
concern  that  was  communicated  again  and  again  by  the  many 
people  who  shared  their  programs  with  us.  We  hope  that  by  clear- 
RjgJhe  way  for  you  through  everything  from  needs  assessment  to 
incorporation,  budgeting  to  enrollment  procedures,  and  staffing  to 
evaluation,  this  book  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  express  your 
concern  for^ll  our  children. 
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Programs  come  in  as  many  varieties  as  the  groups  and  circumstances 
that  shape  them,' and  each  of  them  is  unique.  Later  you  will  read 
about  the  separate  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  establish  a  fjrogram— 
fofmi^  a  group,  getting  Sppt-oval,  finding  money  and  space.  You  will 
have  to  consider  what  may  appear  to  be  discrete  program  issues,  such 
as  providing  a  range  of  activities  or  affordable  transportation.  But 
each  program  is  greater  than  the  sum' of  its  parts.  Keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  talking  about  real  programs,  such  as  the  ones  presented  in  this 
chapter.  They  exist  in  specific  communities  where  parents,  educators, 
community  organizations  and  institutions,  as  well  as  program  staff, 
are  dealing  with  a  rknge  of  issues  and  finding  successful  solutions.-^ 

Th«  Adventure  Club — Robbinsdale  Area  Schools 
Suburban  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

A  community  education  department  responds  to  school-age  child  care  needs  in 
a  seven-city  school  district.  '  . 

The  beginnings  of  the  Adventure  Club  were  not  auspicious— this 
suburban  community  was  convinced  it  didn't  need  school-age  child 
carej[§AGe)rThe  program  was  initiated  because  one  principal  was 
'  concerned  with  the  numbers  of  un.supervised  child  rerj  he  was  seeing 
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around  his  buihriiig  after  school.  Some  of  those  children  who  got  into 
trouble  in  the  late  afternoon  were  returning-to  the  school  to  get  help. 

When  the  program  did  open,  it  starred  very  slowly— no  one  knew 
how  to  gel  it  off  die  ground.  In  its  first  year  it  served  only  six  children, 
and  went  through  several  .staff  members.  But  the  Adventure  Club 
learned  how  to  attract  the  people  who  needed  its  services  by  reaching 
out  to  them  with  more  attractive  programing  and  energetic  public 
relations  efforts. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  the  club  serves  two  hundred  children.  Three 
programs  held  at  three  schools  runs  from  6:45  a.m.  until  6:00  p.m. 
Since  these  schools  have  both  regular  morning  and  afternoon  kinder- 
garten session.s,  the  program  serves  kindergartners.  Special  programs 
are  also  offered. 

The  program\s  success  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  ability  to 
build  links  with  other  community  organizations.  It  is  administered  by 
the  .school  district's  community  education  department.  The  parks  and 
recreati(Mi  department  cooperates  by  allowing  children  in  the  pro- 
gram to  attend  recreation  activities,  such  as  floor  hockey  and  soccer,  at 
no  co.st.  Parks  and  recreation  department  members  also  come  in  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  give  a  special  course  in  gymnastics  or  drama, 
and  the  department  publicizes  the  program. 

The  .summer  program  is  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  Y  and 
the  summer  .school.  The  Y  offers  about  five  different  options  to  chil- 
dren. For  example,  they  can  attend  summer  school  enrichment 
courses  in  the  morning,  and  then  take  a  bus  to  the  Y  for  its  recrea- 
tional program  from  noon  until  6:00  p.m.  (The  Y  offers  its  programs 
in  the  .schools  and  in  its  own  contemporary  building,) 

Adventure  Club  staff  members  and  school  personnel  work  closely 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  For  example,  on  a  Monday 
the  school  nurse  might  conduct  an  in-.scrvicc  training  course  for  Ad- 
venture Club  staff  who  arc  working  with  a  special  needs  child  who  is 
coming  off  medication.  On  Tuesday,  the  supervisory  staff  will  meet 
with  a  school  social  worker  who  will  explairi  the  different  resources 
available  to  program  personnel. 

rhe  Adveiiture  Club  has  also  been  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
schools  to  institute  a  breakfast  program  at  two  of  their  sites.  A  wide 
variety  of  hot  and  co\d  j^eakfasts  is  provided  through  the  school 
lunch  program  at  no  additional  co.st.  The  cost  comes  out  of  the  pro- 
gram budget  and  is  subsidized  by  the  federal  school  lunch  program 
(USbA).  The  schools  pay  for  the  necessary  staff. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  very  appealing.  Fees  are  reasonable 
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— $25.00  a  week  foi  before-  and  after-school  care;  $12.50  if  only 
one  of  these  periods  is  used;  and  $45.00  for  a  kindergartner  who  at- 
tends, for  example,  before  school,  during  the  morning  when  regular 
school  is  in  se.ssion,  and  then  again  in  the  late  afternoon,  after  his  or 
her  afternoon  kindergarten  se.s.sion  is  over. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  program  is  paid  for  by  parent  fees,  with  the 
other  10  percent  coming  fro^n  various  funding  sources,  especially  th.e 
cities.  Three  cities  set  aside  between  two  and  four  thousand  dollars 
each  year  to  subsidize  low-income  families  in  the  community.  This 
funding  enables  the  program  to  t)ffer  parents  a  sliding  fee  scide,  so 
that  it  is  available  to  all  \yho  need  it. 

At  the  Adventure  Club,  there  is  a  strong  focus  on  providing  chil- 
dren with  a  wide  vaiiety  of  options.  At  theii'  .school  sites  they  use  a 
l)ase  loom  for  w()odw(>rking,  crafts,  dramatics,  and  building.  They 
also  use  the  .school's  gymnasium  and  outdoor  play  area,  as  well  as  an 
additional  resource  roam.  A  variety  of  outdoor  winter  sports  is  pro- 
vided, and  every  program  has  access  to  a  skating  rink. 

Parents  play  an  active  role  in  the  program,  although,  as  is  often 
the  ca.se,  their  involvement  has  declined  a  bit  since  the  early,  difficult 
(iWs.  Paients  are  members  of  the  Advienture  Club  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. They  are  active  lobbyi.sts,  writing  letters  and  tiUking  to  school 
b()^r4:l  members  to  help  them  understand  the  need  for  programs,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  save  school  space  foi*  SAC'C. 

\Like  any  SACC  program,  the  Adventure  Club  has  problems, 
right  money  is  a  concern.  The  district  is  experiencing  the  declining 
enrollments  and  .school  closings  many  yther  communities  face,  while 
tlie  i\iee(i  for  SACC  grows.  Administrators  are  trying  t(J  determine 
what  their  criteria  for  expan.sion  .should  be.  They  feel  they  haven't 
de|velc\ped  a  good  plan  yet  for  deciding  when  to  open  new  programs, 
\ch  how  much  of  their  time  .should  be  .spent  devising  one.  While  it 
ittk^mp^s  to  ask  the.se  questions  about  the  future,  the  program,  deals 
'*'|i|.xtively  with  its  present  challenges. 

Hep^lizibah  Children's  Association 
Oak  IPark,  Illinois 

Aywnpwfit  agency  collaborates  with  fmblir  schools  and  community  agencies 
to  proxnde  school-age  child  care  in  both  school-lnised  and  ont-of-school  settings. 
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rhe  Hephzibah  C:hildren's  A.s.sociation  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
cm  more  than  eighty  years  ago  as  an  orphanage -xalled  the 
phzibah  Home."  As  the  times  changed,  .so  did  Hephzibah.  In  the 
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•I95()s  the  agciuy  iKcanu  a  woekday  children's  residence.  In  1973 
Hephzibah  went  through  it.s  la.st  major  transition  when  it  was  faced 
with  new  .state  policies  about  residential  care,  as  well  as  dwindling 
numbers  of  children  at  the  home.  At  this  same  time,  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  a  pressing, 
problem— care  for  children  before  and  after  school.  After  many 
'meetings  and  much  di.scussiyn.  the  community  group,  which  included 
repre.sentauves  from  Hephzibah,  came  up  with  a  solution;  Hephzibah 
and  one  public  school  should  work  together  to  provide  school-age 
child  care.  Hephzibah  would  run  the  program  and  the  school  would 
provide  spat  e  and  other  resources. 

This  deci.sion  was  reached  at  a  dme  when  die  Oak  Park  Public 
Schools  were  concerned  about  low  enroljments  in  some  schools  and 
were  also  thinking  carefully  about  how  they  could  maintain  the  com- 
munity's f  acial  balance.  It  was  hoped  diat  offering  child  care  at  this 

'  school  would  be  an  incentive  to  parents  from  other  parts  of  the  school 
di.strici  to  send  their  children  there,  and  that  this  would  h.elp  to  inte- 
grate the  .schools  and  increase  enrollments.  It  worked.  In  the  first 
\ear,  this  one  .school's  enrollment  increased  by  seventy  children,  and 
more  than  half  of  die.se  were  minority  children.  What  made  it  all  pos- 
.sible  was  the  adopuon  of  a  policy  that  permitted  children  to  transfer 
to  other  schools  within  the  Oak  Park  .school  district  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  SACC  program.  The  district  provided  transporta- 
tion to°the  program. 

The  agency  has  put  much  energy  and  effort  into  achieving  finan- 
( ial  stability.  It  receives  a  vvide  range  of  funding  from  both  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Because  Hephzibah  has  built  strong  links  with  a  variety  of  com- 
munity agencies,  it  is  able  to  offer  children  a  wide  range  of  activities  at 
little  or  no  (o.st— i(c  skating  provided recreation  department, 
swimming  at  the  Y,  ballet  and  movement  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Other  .services,  such  as  those  of  a  part-ume  social  worker,  are  also 
available  because  of  the  program's  success  in  networking  and  col- 
laborating vvith  others. 

The  good  working  relation.ship  between  the  school  district  and 
Hephzibah  continues.  'T  he  transfer  process  within  the  sch(K)l  district 
has  been  streamlined,  but  the  written  form  that  is  now  used  to  facili- 
tate that  |)ro(css  i (-prcsciits  years  of  hard  work. 

In  fa(  t,  scttinfr  up  the  program  "was  long  and  hard  and  there 
were  many  setbacks,"  according  to  one  initiator.  But,  .she  adds, 
•  Todav,  Hephzibah  administers  .school-age  child  care  programs  at  its 
original  home  hxation  and  at  two  .sch(X)l-ba.sed  sites.  Approximately 
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two  hundred  children  in  grades  K-5  are  receiving  care  before  and 
after  school  and  during  school  vacations.  If  you  do  a  good  job,  it  will 
mushroom/' 

The  Eakin  Care  Program 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

A  pareni'Tun  program  in  a  public  school. 

A  1976  needs  assessment  at  the  Eakin  Schwf  in  Na$hville,  Ten- 
nessee, proved  what  many  parents  had  known  for  a  while:  they 
needed  good,  safe  child  care  for  their  school-age  children.  One  par-  . 
cnt,  the  president  of  the  sch(K)rs  parent-teacher  organization,^  would 
get  telephone  C2i\h  from  other  parents,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
sense  of  urgency:  "I'm  a  nurse — I  can't  call  for  a  child  at  2:30  in  the 
aftern(X)n!"  By  1977,  parents  had  organized  a  program  at  the  Laki/i 
School,  assisted  by  the  principal,  who  worjted  with-jhem  to  have  the 
program  of(k  i<illy  approved  by  the  school  board.  This  original  group 
of  parent  organizers  had  been  involved  in  other  projects  at  the  school 
and  had  established  a  g(XKl  reputation  as  efficient  workers,  so  the 
school  principal  had.little  trouble  with  the  concept  of  a  program  that 
was  not  run  by  the  school  system  operating  in  "his"  school. 

(ietting  approval  wasn't  easy— rthe  school  system  had  been  dealing 
with  many  special  interest  groups  that  year  and  was  sensitive  to  still 
one  more  demand.  But  the  Eakin  parents  were  patient,  and  their 
proposal  to  the  school  superintendent  was  given  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing-        -  "  * 

The  program  started  with  twelve  children  but  quickly  grew.  Over 
sixty  children  are  now  registered.  The  program's  bylaws  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  principal  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board  and 
the  personnel  committee,  but  the  program  is  run  by  the  parents  who 
use  it.  I  hey  hire  staff,  develop  program  policies  and  philosophy,  and 
are  accountable  to  the  school  principal  and  the  school  system  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  program.  The  school  contributes  rent-free 
spare  and  utilities,  but  parent  tuitions  support  all  other  costs.  Fees 
were  $11  per  week  for  the  before-  and  after-school  child  care  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  in  1980. 

(Children  range  in  age  from  five  to  eleven,  and  all  participate  in 
activities  and  projects  together.  The  philosophy  of  the  parents  is  a 
significant  factor  in  the  design  of  the  daily  activities,  which  stresses 
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oppoituiiities  lor  i  hildirn  to  makr  choices  and  to  haye  fVeedoni  of 
inovtMiuMii  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

The  Kakin  Care  program  was  unicjue  in  Nashville  as  the  fiist 
parent-run,  public -sthool-base({  prx)grain.  It  hasservx\d  as  a  model  for 
other  parent  groups  and  schools  elsewhere  in  the  state,  A  school-age 
child  care  task  forc  e  was  developed  at  the  same  time  as(  the  Eakin  C:are 
program.  A  group  of  agency  representatives,  parents,  and  school  per- 
soimel  formed  this  la.sk  force  to  iron  out  .some  of  the  problems  of 
getting  started  and  to  create  a  climate  of  acceptance  of  school-age  day 
care  in  the  community. 

There  are  problem.s— pareiits  must  be  managers  of  this  small 
corporation  while  working  at  their  own  jobs.  But  most  parents  seem  to  • , 
feel  that  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  have  a  program  available  which  really 
reflec  ts  their  goals  for  children  and  helps  them  by  providing  depend- 
able ihild  care. 

The  State  of  Copnecticut's  innovative 
Grant  Program  for  Day  Care 

A  i  oUahouition  hfhceen  a  sUiW  agency  nwl  commumty  ^nvutn  to  provide  scfwoUi^e  day 
care  sen' tees. 

A  governor's  interest  in  day  care  resulted  in  legislative  action 
in  1978  so  that  funds  would  be  granted,  through  a  state  agency,  to 
supporl  some  of  the  start-up  and  operating  costs  of  some  school-age 
child  care  programs  in  Connecticut.  The  overall  goal  of  the  innovative- 
grants  program  was  lb  demonstrate  that  innovative  programs  could 
be  developed  to  address  unmet  needs  in  cost-effective  ways  and  could 
become  financially  self-sustaining.  It  is  now  possible  for  an  agency  to 
expand  its  services  to  include  a  school-age  program,  or  for  new 
groups  to  initiate  a  nonprofit  program,  using  the  money  earmarked 
specifically  for  this  purpose.  , 

In  iS)80  eight  pr<)grams  were  operating  under  this  grant  pro- 
gram. They  served  approximately  356  children  in  different  locations, 
will}  cath  program  admini.stcrcd  by  different  community  groups. 
The  Office  of  Child  Day  Care  was  the  thread  that  tied  these  programs 
together  and  provided  technical  assistance  on  start-np  and  program 
operation,  along  with  the  special  funding.  Using  a  .set  of  guidelines 
dfvelo|)cd  tor  s(hool-age  programs  under  the  grant  piogram,  the 
Offic  e  of  Child  Day  (lare  required  that  the  programs  maintain  a  1 :  10 
staff :  child  ratio,  recomnjen^d  that  a  sliding  fee  .scale  be  used  with  a 
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maximuin  fee  of  $25  per  week,  and  developed  a  sample  fee  scale  Tor 
programs  to  use. 

Many  of  the  programs  are  run  by  l(Kal  YMCAs,  but  other  com- 
munity groups  also  participate.  A  unique  before-  and  after-school 
program  run  by  a  Youth  Service  Bureau  serves  Head  Start  children 
and  kindergartners  enrolled  in  nearby  elementary  schools.  This  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  help  parents  of  Head  Start  children  find  and 
keep  good  jobs  by  providing  all-day  child  care,  as  well  as  day  care  for 
kindergarten  children  whose  school  schedules  create  problems  for 
working  families  needing  child  care. 

n  he  original  allocation  was  $100,000— money  that  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  help  meet  schooUage  child  care  needs  in  Connecticut. 
However,  the  grant  program  will  not  continue  to  fund  indefinitely  the 
programs  selected  for  support.  Programs  are  expected  to  become  to- 
tally .self-supporting  at  the  end  of  three  years,  so  money  is  allocated  at 
a  dec  reasing  rate  during  each  of  the  three  y^ars.  Local  governing 
bodies  in  the  towns  served  by  these  programs  are  urged  to  take  an 
active  role  in  sponsoring  their  programs  so  that  kKal  support  will  be- 
come available. 

I  he  state  of  Connecticut  has  helped  to  expand  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  for  families  and  children.  School  codes  make  un- 
used public  .school  space  available  for  both  full-day  programs  as  well 
as  SACC,  and  the  state  encourages  and  helps  towns  to  pay  for  the 
renovation  of  unused  classrooms  so  that  community  groups  can  use 
them.  Agencies  and  local  groups  which  would  have  had  a  hard  lime 
getting  a  program  off  the  ground  have  been  given  a  helping  hand, 
and  school-age  child  care  for  the  *'working  poor''  and  for  middle- 
income  families  not  eligible  for  federal  assistance  has  received  an  un- 
usual boost.  > 

One  of  the  goals  (and  by-products)  of  this  project  was  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  other  communities  in  the  state  to  support  school-age 
child  care  by  demonstrating  that  a  variety  of  administrative  models 
are  available  opnons. 

Eugene  Latch  Key,  Inc. 
Eugene,  Oregon 

A  community  schooh  department  collaborates  with  a  nonprofit  agency. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  a  group  of  people  interested  in  solving  the 
school-age  child  care  problem  in  Eugene,  an  invited  guest  from  a 
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YMCA  in  a  neighboring  city  told  the  group  that  it  would  cost  $50,000 
to  run  one  program  and  "everyone  fell  off  their  chairs"! 

The  planning  group,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  local  ^ 
Y.  the  state  Social  services  department,  the  City  of  Eugene  planning 
-department,  4-C;,  girls'  club,  and  the  community  schools  department, 
decidetl  to  put  together  a  program  that  would  make  use  of  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  vommunity— and  to  stretch  those  resources  to 
organize  a  program  that  would  be  affordable  to  parents  and  would 
"fit  in"  with  the'^structures  already  established  to  meet  community 
needs  for  services. 

Ihcir  efforts  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Eugene  latch  Key,  a  , 
nonprofit  organization  that  would  operate  school-age  day  care  pro- 
grams in  several  schools  in  the  community,  supported  and  nurtured 
by  the  c<mununity  school  program  which  was  to  provide  space  and 
shared  resources.  The  program  now  operates  in  seven  schools  and 
"serves  close  to  300  children  before  and  after  school,  on  vacations, 
and  during  school  holidays.  Its  small  administrative  staff  works  hard 
with  parents  and  community  supporters  to  build  a  strong  financial 
base,  emphasizing  diversity  in  the  funding  sources/ supporting  the 
program.  T  he  original  staff  were  CETA  employe/s;  many  of  these 
workers  were  hired  by  the  program  as  it  developed  support  from  par- 
-  ent  fees,  state  day  care  subsidies,  USDA  and  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation monies. 

Two  of  the  most  significant  resources  the  I^tch  Key  Program  has 
arc  the  free  use  of  public  school  space  and  the  support  of  the  commu- 
nity schools  program.  But  Latch  Key  is  financially  and  administra- 
tively independent  of  the  community  schools,  although  the  two  pro- 
grams are  seen  as  one  by  many  in  the  community.  This  independence 
is  the  program's  greate.st  asset:  the  school  budget  does  not  reflect  costs 
for  the  Latch  Key  program.  Operating  in  schools  designated  as  com- 
munity .sCh(K)ls  means  that  Latch  Key  has  the  use  of  facilities  already 
available  for  community  school  activities  and  that  the  program  can 
pay  its  own  way  for  any  extra  costs  not  already  covered  by  community 
schools  funding.  Were  school  budget  funds  to  be  cut  from  the  com- 
munity schools  program.  Latch  Key  would  continue  to  exist. 

School  officials  value  the  program  as  a  much-needed  service  to 
families  in  Eugene,  and  also  appreciate  the  support  parents  give  to 
the  school  system  in  return  for  the  sch(M)ls'  contribution. 
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Satellite  Family  Care  Program 
Reston  Children's  Center 
Reston,  Virginia 

A  parent  cooperatiw  admimstering  home-based  care  for  schoot-age  children 
with  parents  involved  in  policy  setting,  fund  raising,  and  advising  the  pro- 

The  Satellite  Family  Care  Program  was  begun  when  the  center's 
after-school  program— serving  toddlers  through  sixth  graders- 
reached  the  overflow  level.  The  program  was  developed  as  a  way  of 
meeting  the  needs  for  care,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  flexibil- 
ity to  children  and  their  families.  For  the  children  involved,  it's  like 
having  a  home  away  from  home.' 

A  number  of  "homes"  are  available,  each  witli  a  caregiver  who  is  a 
parent  with  cl||||dren  of  her  own.  A  total  of  sixty  children  are  served, 
from  kindergartners  through  twelve-year-olds.  There  are  never 
more  than  five  other  children  assigned  to  each  caregiver.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  program  is  that  each  home  is  located  in  the  child's  own 
neighborhood.  Caregivers  generally  live  no  more  than  three  or  four 
blocks  away  from  the  child's  home.  Children  can  go  out  aind  play  \\^h 
their  friends,  go  to  Scouts  or  lessons,  return  to  the  home,  go  out 
again — and  take  part  in  all  of  the  activities  they  would  if  their  own  ^ 
parent,  were  at  home.  They  are  always  under  the  supervision  of  a 
caring  person. 

Some  providers  have  a  more  planned  approach  to  activities  than 
others,  offering  crafts,  cooking,  field  trips,  or  library  visits.  Children 
are  also  able  to  visit  the  main  center,  but  most  don't  thoose  to  because 
their  friends  aren't  there. 

A  program  of  this  type  would  only  work  in  a  neighborhood  where 
children  can  easily  and  safely  go  out  into  the  streets  to  play.  The  Res- 
ton  community  provides  a  very  planned,  protected  environment. 
Apartment  units  in  townhouses  are  surrounded  by  swimming  pools, 
basketball  courts,  and  other  facilities  that  invite  children  to  come  out 
to  play.  In  addition,  providers  of  care  are  generally^women  with  their 
own  children  who  don't  wish  tix  work  outside  the  home  and  don't 
depend  upon  income  from  providing  child  care  in  order  to  survive,^ 

Most  of  the  program's  income  iKgenerated  by  parent  fees,  but 
there  is  some  financial  support  for  famUies— the  Reston  Children's 
Center  participates  in  the  USDA's  reimbuV^ment  program.  There  is 
a  scholarship  program  financed  by  a  combin^ion  of  county  subsidies 
and  the  center's  overall  operating  budget.  \ 
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Although  this  piograin  is  not  st  hool-bascd,  the  schools  have,  in  a 
sense,  become  a  partner  to  the  center.  ITie  Reston  Children'jl  Center 
arranged  For  the  Fainily  /lay  care  providers  to  visit  c'hildren\s 
( lassrooms  so  that  they  would  have  a  better  sense  oF  who  "their"  c  hil- 
clren  were.  Also;  ^caregivers  meet  with  principals  and  send  them  the 
tenter  newsletter.  The  arrangement  has  worked  very  well.  Both  par- 
ents and  children  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  inFormal  partner- 
ship, because  it  shows  them  how  eommitied  the  providers  are  to  the 
chifclrenis  well-being.  One  visitor  has  called  the  satellite  program  "the 
best  oF  the  !iew  extended  Family." 
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For  many  people,  starting  a  school-age  cilild  care  program  is  a 
new  experience,  and  may  seem  overwhelming.  "Where  do  we,, 
begin,"  they  ask,  "and  how  can  we  be  sure  it  will  te  successful?" 
Others  may  already  have  established  programs  and  developed 
much  Know-how,  but  would  like  to  improve  or  expand  existing  ser- 
vices. 

The  task  is  not  overwhelming.  Many  diverse  groups  have  es- 
tablished programs  successfully.  Each  of  the  components -of  the 
.  start-up  process  presented  here  is  one  that  our  project,  and  the 
many  people  who  shared  their  experiences  and  hindsight  with  us, 
considers  crucial  in  establishing  a  program  or  in  improving  exist; 
Ing  services.  Comments,  tips,  and  caveats  from  those  who  have 
successfully  initiated  programs  are  included,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussions of  common  problems^ potential  obstacles,  and  strategies 
that  have  been  used  to  avoid  or  overcome  them. 

This  part  will  take  you  through  the  step-by-step  process  of  get- 
ting started,  from  the  initial  perceptions  of  one  or  two  people  that 
there  is  a  community  need  for  school-age  child  care  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  {Planning  group  and  the  work  it  must  accomplish.  This 
work  includes  assessing  needs,  and  then  designing  a  program  of 
good  quality  Ih^t  will  reasonably  fill  them. 

There  is  no  oneVight  way  to  make  it  happen,  and  we  are  not 
presenting  a  recipe.  Program  initiators  come  from  many  different 
locales  and  constituencies:  from  small  suburbs  and  large  cities, 
from  social  welfare  agencies,  local  public  school  systems, 
'  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  churches.  What  works  for  one 
group  may  be  inapplicable  or  inappropriate  for  another.  You  will 
need  to  tailor  each  task  to  the  pattern  of  your  own  community. 

Although  lHe  steps  are  described  separately,  the  process  is  not 
a  linear  one.  Everything  hinges  on  the  work  that  has  come  before 
and  that  will  follow.  At  times  your  group  will  perform  a  juggling  act 
as  it  simultaneously  assesses  n^eds,  explores  the  resources  avail- 
able to  it,  apd  designs  a  program  that  will  realistically  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  ^ 

The  most  important  wo^ypu  will  need  to  accomplish  as  you 
get  started  is  to  build  alliancfeswii/ithin  your  community  and  to  learn 
how  to  gain  access  to  the  community's  resources— both  personal 
and  material.  Solid  buildipg  takes  time.  Many  months— perhajjs 
lore  than  a  year— may  pass  between  the  first  shared  awareness  of 
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need  and  the  establishfnent  of  a  program.  As  one  veteran  citizen 
advocate  from  Virginia^  admonishes.  "KnCw  that  community  or: 
ganization  is  a  long  haul  of  continuing  «prk."         ^  4 
Good  luck. 
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No  matter  what  form  and  scope  school-age  child  care  programs 
eventually  achieve,  they  always  originate  in  the  perceptions  of  one  or 
a  few  people  that  children's  deeds,  for  after-school  care  are  not  being 
,met.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  there  are  others  who  share  your 
concerns,  bpt  the  signals  that  a  problem  exists  are  probably  being  re- 
ceived by  a  number  of  people  coming  from  diverse  bases  in  your 
community:  parents,  staff  members  of  agencies,  principals,  and  other 
school  personnel. 

Going  it  alone  is  very  hard;  the  broader  your  base  of  power  and 
support,  the  easier  your  task  will  be.  How  do  you  connect  with  people 
that  recognize  the  problem?  How  do  you  convince  others  that  a' 
problem  exists?  And  how  do  you  then  mobilize  your  community's  re- 
sources? 

This"  chapter  wUl  take  you  through  the  process  of  perceiving 
need,  connecting  with  others,  and  forming  an  effective  action  gri6up. 
It  will  then  describe  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  taski  you 
will  have  to  perform  as  you  get  started — conducting  a  needs  assess- 
ment. / 

/ 

.  / 

Perceiving  Needs,  I  '  - 

Signals  of  need  may  come  from  many  different  places.  As  a  parent,  it 

may  be  painfully  obvious  to  you  that  it  is  almost  impo|(sible  to  find 

/  • 
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reliable  after-school  care  for  your.chiidren;  the  arj  angements  you  have 
been  able  to  make  with  such  difficulty  are  not  working  satisfactorily; 
the  community  you  live  in  has,  to  your  knowledge,  no  adequate  provi- 
sion of  services.  ^ 

The  community  itself  may  be  sending  out  signals  that  a  need, 
exists.  The  old  neighborhood  support  systems  that  used  to  work  seem 
to  have  collapsed.  The  \y<iMUMi- who  used  "to'be  home  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  the  kids"  havt>  entered  the  paid  labor  market;  fewer  neighbors  are 
around  to  proCide  a  home  base-for  children  when  the  school  day  is 
over,  or  t<)  keep  them  until  it's  time  to  go  to  school.  Anypne  whose 
eyes  are  open  can  st-e  children  hanging  around  with  no  place  to  go; 
accidents  occur  and  pareiits.cannot  be  reached  to  provide  help  and/or 
medical  consent;  acts  of  vandalism  are  increasing.  Here  are  the  signals 
that  led  sonic  communities  to  sta4i|^programs. 

In  a  .southern  state,  teachers  at  an  elementary  school  became 
aware  of  an  increasing  number  of  single  parents  in  the  neighborhood 
and  also  of. a  growing  number  of  "latchkey"  children  who  let  them- 
selves into  empty  homes  after  school.  A  principal  in  the  Midwest  be- 
came concerned  after  a  number  of  incidents:  "A  child  swallowed  a 
lollypop,  stick  and  all,  after  school  on  his  way  home.  There  was  no- 
body at  home  and  he  came  running  back  to  school  ....  Kids  were 
getting  home  artd  getting  into  other  kids'  apartments  and  raising  all 
kinds  of  Cain  ....  There  were  no  adults  at  home;  there  were  all 
kinds  of  accidents.  When  I  saw  this  kid  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  car 
eating  his  cereal  for  breakfast,  I  knew  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  in- 
volved.*' 

A  YWCA  in  Oregon  and  another  in  Texas  realized  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  working  parents  needed  school-age  child  care  in 
their  ((mimunities  when  they  started  getting  more  phone  calls  and 
requests  for  help.  And  in  Colorado,  the  director  of  a  YWCA  summer 
camp  noted  that  parents  were  dropping  their  children  off  at  7:00 
A..M.,  long  before  the  program  officially  opened^  A  member  of  a 
community  education  department  in  Florida  became  concerned  when, 
he  found  kids  running  arountl  unsupervised  at  7:20  a.m.,  a  full  hour 
and  forty  minutes  before  the  school  doors  opened. 

While  individuals,  social  agencies,  and  school  personnel  may  per- 
ceive tlie  need  and  feel  it  is  their  responsibility  to  help  their  con- 
stituents, ttiey  may  also  recognize  thai  the  establishment  of  a  SACC 
program  wiH  help  fill  some  other  needs  of  the  institution  or  commu- 
nity, such  as  revitalizing  neighborh«i)od  schools  or  achieving  racial  in- 
tegration. 
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w  Keeping  Neighborhood  Schools  Open.  Declining  enroll- 
ments and  the  threat  that  neighborhood  schools  will  close  have 
prompted  many  parents  and  principals  to  unite  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish SA(;iC  programs.  A  group  of  parents  in  the  South  who  wanted  to 
keep  their  sch(K)l  '*alive  and  vjable '  and  thus  **stabilize"^  their 
neighborhood  saw  the  establishment  of  a  SACX]  program  as  a  way  to 
achieveHheir  g^l;  the  principal  of  their  school  realized  that  a  SA(X] 
program  might  reverse  the  trend  of  declining  enrollment.  Parents 
and  principal  worked  together  to  set  up  a  program  and  obtained  a 
commitment  from  their  city  to  provide  funds. 

At  a  school  in  North  Carolina,  three  teaching  positions  were  lost 
after  a  1977  drop  in  enrollment.  The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 
However,  many  families  with  two  working  parents  or  single-parent 
heads  lived  in  the  school  district,  and  the  principal  saw  "a  natural 
population  in  need  of  school-age  child  care."  A  program  was  begun  in 
1978;  enrollment  did  increase  and  is  expected  to  continue  growing. 

■  RBCisI  Integration.  In  several  communities  SACC  is  being 
used  ai  an  incentive  to  achieve  racial  integration.  In  1977,  for  (exam- 
ple, as  a  response  to  court-ordered  desegregation,  an  Oklahoma  town 
designated  one  of  its  elementary  schools  as  a  "School  for  Working 
Parents."  Open  from  7:00  a.m,  until  6:00  p.m.,  the  school  is  available 
to  a//  families  from  any  section  oLtown  with  no  charge  for  the  extra 
hours  of  child  care. 

To  achieve  voluntary  racial  integration  without  forced  busing, 
public  schools  in  one  southern  county  took  a. similar  approach.  An 
extended  day  program  was  begun  in  a  "magnet  school,"  a  predomi- 
nantly black  school  where  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  did  not  comply 
with  court-ordered  ratios.  The  drawing  power  of  the  SACC  program 
attracted  a  large  number  of  white  families,  so  that  compliance  with 
legal  ratios  and  desegregation  was  achieved  and  forced  busing  was 
avoided. 

The  use  of  an  extended  *day  program  as  a  magnet  device  to 
achieve  integration  does  not  work  at  all  schools.  When  the  southern 
program  described  above  was  established,  there  were  problems  of 
underen  roll  men  t.  It  took  several  years  before  the  program  gained 
acceptance  by  the  community  and  attained  its  goal  of  true  racial  inte- 
gration. The  long  battle  was  finally  won  through  hard  work  (including 
much  publicity),  determination,  and  commitment. 

■  Preventive  Services.  Some  agencies  'may  decide  to  set  up 
SACC  programs  because  they  perceive  a  nqed  to  stop  problems  be- 
fore they  start.  They  view  SACC  as  a  social  service  strategy  to  deal 
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with  family  situations  where  there  is  actual  or  threatened  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  as  a  preventive  service  in  cases  of  truancy, 
runaways,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  other  forms  of  deUnquency,  and 
teenage  pregnancy. 

Connecting  with  Others 

jSchool-age  child  care  is  not  the  problem  of  only  a  few  people,  it  is  a 
community  problem,  and  the  solutions  have  to  be  created  by  a  coalition 
of  citizens  responding  to  an  expressed  community  need,  "It's  a  mis- 
take to  sit  there  alone  and  try  to  do  the  whole  thing  by  yourself.  You 
need  to  work  with  others,"  said  a  veteran  director  in  California. 

Find  others  who  share  your  concerns,  who  confirm  your  percep- 
tions that  the  need  for  SACC  is  a  pressing  reality,  and  who  may  also 
want  to  start  a  program. 

Parents  heecj  to  get  together  with  other  parents  and  with 

schools  and  agencies.  * 

•  Agencies  should  connect  with  their  constituents,  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  including  community  education 
departments,  and  with  schools. 

•  Schools  should  connect  with  the  families  whose  children  attend 
and  with  other  community  resource  people. 

How  Do  You  Connect  with  Others? 

Talk  informally  with  neighbors,  friends,  other  school  pVents,  the 
principal,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel.  "Check  witK^  school 
social  workers,"  advises  one  organizer,  "they  have  some  insight,  some 
in.side  .scoop  on  who  will  help  you.  They  know  of  parents  who  have  a 
need  and  aren't  getting  it  met."  Talk  with  the  staff  of  community 
agencies,  such  as  Y's,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  with  other  child  care 
groups,  such  as  preschool  programs.  Contact  your  local  information 
and  referral  system  (I&R).  Often,  an  hour  or  two  of  telephoning  by 
one  or  a  few  people  will  tell  you  who  else  recognizes  the  need  for 
SACC  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  join  you  in  efforts  to  seek  a 
solution. 

'  In  the  state  of  Washington,  individual  parents  approached  their 
elementary  school  principal  asking,  "What  do  I  do  with  my  kidk  after 
school?"  The  principal  was  also  concerned  because  he  had  noted  that 
children  were  hanging  around  the  school  after  it  closed,  without  any 
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proper  supervision.  Vhv  pi  iru  ipal  spoke  to  the  youth  director  of  the 
YMCA  about  the  possibility  of  the  Y  starting  a  SACC  program  in  his 
school. 

'  In  Tenne.s.see,  the  superintendent  of  one  county  s  .schools  decided 
to  explore  SACX:.  He  found  that  parents,  school  principals,  commu- 
nity education  coordinators,  and  a  Day  Care  Council  were  al.so  very 
concerned,  and  they  Joined  in  eff  or  ts  to  .set  up  programs. 

In  (me  Ma.s.sachusetts  town,  the  l>eague  of  Women  Voters-~many 
of  who.se  members  were  parents  of  .sch(K)l-age  children— decided  to 
mount  a  group  effort  to  .see  whether  there  was  widespread  commu- 
nity need  for  S.\C(]. 


Forming  an  Effective  Action  Group 

-.  •  llie  key  to  getting. a  program  established  is-  to  build  a  constituency  that 
ivants  the  program  ajid  will ^piLsh  f  or  iL  Whether  the  impetus  first  comes 
f  romM  group  of  parents  or  from  a  principal,  there  must  be  prime  moijers 
who  Will  then  work  on  others,  such  as  the  superintendent  and  the  sclml 
boards.  (Superintendent  oj  schools  in  Massachusetts)  / 

V  After  you*ve  connected  with  others  and  confirmed  that  there/is  a  gen- 
eral need  for  SACC,  your  next  step  is  to  form  an  action  gr^p  or  task 

.  force  of  "prime  movers."  There  are  many  ways  to  .start  th/ball  rolling. 
Sometimes  one  person  within  a  school  administradv/structure-ra 
pHncipal,  a  superintendent,  or  a  member  of>a  pare nt- teacher 
organization— sees  that  there  is  a  need,  Dj:e?^ts  the  problem,  and 
asks  for  the  go-ahead  to  pursue  a  spltlflon,  Often  this  means  con- 
ducting a  formal  study,  or  "n^edsa.s.sessment,"  to  determine  who 
needs  SACC.  After  thc>mdy^^  that  there  is  a  tieed,  a  group 

_wilU)cJii4^^  

Other  iridividuals  may  decide  to  create  a  specific  group  that  will 
conduct  a  full-blown  study  to  pinpoint  specifically  what  needs 
exist— what  age  groups  need  care,  in  what  locations,  and  during 
which  hours— and  then  move  forward  to  design  and  implement  a 
program.  In  Wi.sconsin,  a  group  of  residents  met  to  discuss  the  needs 
of  children  and  families  in  their  community.  They  decided  to  conduct 
an  assessment,  and  aftei  they  had  the  results,  they  contacjbd  P  IC) 
presidents  and  the  superintendent  of  .schools  to  communicate  their 
findings.  They  then  formed  a  community  advi.sory  committee  to  "im- 
plement a  response"  ba.sed  on  the  indications  of  need  froip  the  sur- 
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vey.  That  response  included  establishing  program  goals  and  objec- 
tives, exploring  possible  sites,  and  serving  as  the  community's  SACC 
liaison  with  other  organizations. 

Form  a  Broad-based  Community  Coalition 

All  the  SACC  programs  xve  have  Uilked  with  have  told  us  that  the  key  to  their 
programs  eventual  success  urn- the  formation  of  a  broad-based  community  co- 
alition. Although  a  group  of  parents,  an  agency,  or  a  school  principal 
may  have  initiated  discussion  about  a  possible  program,  you  must 
soon  include  people  who  represent  a  wide  variety  of  community 
affiliations,  interests,  and  backgrounds  because  you  must  have  a 
broad-based  constituency  that  will  support,  advocate,  and  press  for 
the  program. 

Gaining  community  approval— and  continued  support— for  a 
SACC  pr()grain  is  usually  not  an  easy  ta.sk.  A  Y  director  stated  the 
problem  frankly:  "There  is  a  stigma-  attached- to  day, care.  To  break 
down  that  bari  iei;  you  must  involve  the  community  in  what  you're 
doing."  Therefore,  your  best  strategy  is  to  ask  as  many  community 
representatives  as  you  can  to  join  you  in  your  campaign,  or  in  its  early 
stages.  All  directors  who  shared  their  tactics  with  u.s.came  up  with  the 
same  game  plan: 

I'he  l)esi  strategy  for  gaining  support  and  approval  is  t()  build  a  ron.sor- 
liuni  of  different  iiiiercst  groups.  In  our  case,  there  was  a  parent  group,  a 
printiiKiI.  and  an  agemy.  VVitliout  all  these  three  groups  working  in  uni- 
son and  trusting  each  other  the  program  might  not  have  become  a  rea(- 
iiv. 

You  have  to  rapture  the  eomniunity— the  whole  community,  not  ju.st  the 
srhools—huild  a  broad  base  of  support.  For  our  initial  meeting  we  (  ailed 
togcihei  thirty  or  forty  organiz;mons.  it  was  the  only  time  we  had  all 
those  oigani/ations  together,  but  it  was  important  to  get  their  support. 
That  took  a  lot  of  phone  (  alls  l>eforehand. 

Involve  different  social  classes.  When  you  are  hammering  out  a 
philosophy  and  designing  the  program,  the  greater  your  group's  di- 
versity, the  more  cross-fertilia^ation  of  ideas  there  will  be,  and  the 
more  likelihood  that  ytmr  program  will  truly  serve  different  needs. 

Involve  the  "power  brokers"  in  your  community.  *4t  doesn't  do 
just  to  have  an  interested  group  of  parents.  You  have  to  have  people 
who  have  decision-making  powers— gate  openers,"  counsels  a  direc- 
tor from  California.  One  parent  from  a  small  town  observed,  "Every 
community  ha.s  its  ^movers  and  shakers'— find  them."  Another  ex- 
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plains,  "Wc  had  the  Day  (^are  Council  working  with  us,  but  we  also 
had  the  school  principal  on  our  task  force.  Without  that  key  person, 
the  program  would  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground." 

School  administrators  cannot  be  expected  to  organize  programs 
alone,  nor,  generally,  can  parents.  Parents  who  need  child  care  are 
usually  working.  However,  sometimes  parents  may  be  the  only  people 
who  will  be  able  to  get  the  Job  accomplished,  because  they  have 
prov-en  their  credibility  with  the  school  principal,  superintendent,  or 
school  board.  In  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Wis- 
consin, to  mention  a  feW  states,  busy  parents,  many  of  them  working, 
initialed  programs.  They  could  not  have  done  so,  however,  without 
the  school's  cooperation.  "Parents  have  more  clout  with  the  school 
administration  than  anyone  else,"  remarked  an  organizer  from  the 
Midwest.  But  parents  may  not  be  aware  that  they  possess  leverage  and 
power.  Principals  with  whom  parents  hav^  established  relationships  of 
trust  and  accountability  may  be  totally  responsive  when  these  parents 
communic  ate  their  needs  and  their  desire  to  work  together. to  find  a 
solution.  It  is  important  for  parents  to  realize  that  they  are  their 
school's  constituency,  and  that  they  are  the  taxpayers  whom  a  school 
comitiittee  or  town  council  represents. 

Figure  2- 1  is  a  resource  list  of  individuals  and  groups  you  should 
approach  as  you  prepare  to  call  your  first  meeting  to  form  your  action 
group.  Use  it  now  as  you  plan  whom  you'll  invite,  but  refer  to  it  at  any 
time  when  you  are  looking  for  help— when  you  are  exploring  re- 
sources that  might  be  available  to  your  program,  or  when  you  must 
enlist  further  support.  Not  all  of  these  people  or  groups  will  want  to 
join  you  now,  but  they  comprise  a  storehouse  to  which  you  can  con- 
tinue to  return  six  months  or  three  years  from  now.  It's  a  good  idea  to 
keep  a  file  on  anyone  you  contact,  noting  whether  they've  indicated 
support,  ( ould  suggest  other  contacts,  or  have  offerecl  to  help  you  in 
some  future  tasks. 

Which  of  these  people  can  and  will  help  you  depends  on  the  kind 
of  program  you  want  to  establish:  where  you'd  like  to  have  it  located, 
what  kind  of  money  is  needed,  the  politics  of  your  community,  and 
whether  SACC  is  a  totally  new  concept  or  has  been  implemented 
nearby. 

Community  schools  (scmietimes  called  "community  ed,'*  "CE"  or 
"lighted  schools")  can  be  a  major  resource.  These  are  publicly  sup- 
ported buildings  which  are  used,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  activities 
that  are  open  to  all  niembers  of  the  cbjmmunity,  after  and  sometimes 
during  the  regular  school  day.  The  community  schools  concept  is 
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•  Parents  and  parent  groups?,  including  parent-teacher 
organizations 

•  Religious  organizations:  councils,  boards,  clergy,  members  ^ 

•  Local  advocacy  groups,  especially  those  involved  with  children's 
issues  . 

•  School  personnel: 

1.  Principals,  teachers,  social  workers 

2.  Central  administration:  superintendents,  school  boards; 
other  administrative  bodies 

•  Departments  of  community  education  (sometimes  called 
community  schools) 

•  Recreation  departments  ,  ' 

•  Federal,  state,  county  agencies,  especially.those  that  are 
advocates  of  children  and/or  that  may  provide  resources  for 
children  with  special  needs  « 

•  Local  agencies,  especially  those  connected  with  child  care  and 
dhildren's  services.  Some  of  thesis  may  be  responsible  for 

.  issuingjicenses  to  child  care  programs.  .  • 

•  Local  licensi^ng  bureaus:  health,  fire,  etc. 

•  Other  child  care  centers:  proprietary  and  nonproprietary 

•  Citizens'  councils 

•  Members  of  state,  county,  local  governments 

•  Special  groups  in  your  community:  for  example.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Lions,  Kiwanis 

^     •   .  Other  professional  people:  for  example,  staff  of  universities, 
lawyeVs  and  accountants  to  help  with  specific  tasks 

•  Representatives  from  local  industry  and  business  

Figure  2-1 

built  on  the  idea  that  *The  schools  belong  to  the  community  and  (that) 
social  service  and  governrtiental  agencies  were  created  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  serve  the  community."*  CE 
maximizes  the  use  of  public  school  facilities,  thus  making  the  best  use 
of  lax  dollars. 

Community  schools  are  often  administered  by  a  community  orj 
adult  education  department  that  is  part  of  the  school  system.  AlmosA^ 
any  schwl  can  be  de5ignat(  d  a  community  school:  elementary  school, 
middle  or  junior  high,  higli  school,  or  unused  or  outmoded  school 
buildings.  Other  municipally-owned  facilities  in  the  community- 
recreation  centers,  old  factories  that  can  be  renovated,  etc.— can  also 
become  part  of  the  CE  system. 

» Dennis  Palm,  ^Community  Education:  A  Municipal  Function,"  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  Brooklyn  Park,  Minnesota.  , 
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Many  kindsot  adiviiiesaiul  coursescaii  be  offered  to  people  of  ail 
#jges  to  meet  their  recreational  and  educational  needs.  SchooUage 
child  care  programs  are  an  example  of  'the  kind  of  services  that  com- 
munity schools  can  dwd  do  provide  for  families  in  the  community. 

Local  .social  welfare  agencies  (an  he  very  helpftil  in  initiating  jSro- 
grams  within  .schools.  They  often  have  long-standing  relaiion.ships 
with  school  power  structures,  and  sometimes  members  .sit  on  the  same 
boards.  They  have  proven  their  accountability  and  eaj-ned  their  trust 
through  years  of  working  together.  In  one  Oregon  city,  the  .school 
svstem  now  views  the  Y  as  a  reliable  initiator  of  SACC  programs  on 
school  turf.  In  North  Carolina,  inany  different  groups  were  .seriously 
^considering  e.stablishing  programs,  but  when  the  city's  Day  (.are 
Council  became  involved,  "it  really  eased  the  way." 

Agencies  which  have  already  had  dealings  with  the  .school  board, 
churches,  and  other  elements  of  the  local  power  .structure  can  often 
direct  yotr  to- the  right  person  (or  persons)  to  approach.. (Be  aware, 
however,  rhat  theie  are  sometimes  local  issues  and  factioii.s  which  are 
not  apparent.)  Their  support  should  be  u.sed  with  di.scvetion  and 
knowledge  of  yotir  coiinmuutys  powei*  structure. 

Keep  ip^imfttlwtjtK),  that  agencies  sometimes  feet  that  they  can 
serve  conmVUnity  interests  best  by  remaining  impartial.  Some  state 
agencies  will  make  .suggestions  on  .strategies  for  gaining  support  or 
will  ofier  to  pHA'ide  technical  iv'isistance,  but  feel  that  their  future 
power  as  ( hild  care  advocates  would  he  weakened  if  they  allied  them- 
.selves  with  one  partictilar  grotfp.  The  director  of  one  state  office  of 
child  care  in  the  Northea.st  took  such  a  po.sition,  explaining,  'Vetting 
together  locally  has  to  he  done  locally.  llV'e  have  to  be  aware  of  any  opposi- 
tion and  will  try  to  bring  disparage  forces  together.  If  our  office  inter- 
vened, it  woid(l  skew  otn*  impartiality;  we  have  to  Ik*  careful  about  n()t 
antagonizing  one  local  grotip  or  another." 

la  * 

Hold  the  First  General  Meeting 

Your  gioup  may  detide  to  put  up  aimouncen'ient.s — in  supermarkets, 
laundromats,  on  (ommunity  church  and  synagogue  bulletin  boards, 
and  other  public  locations.  When  one  program  announced  thal^a  pub-, 
li(  meeting  would  beheld,  one  hundred  parents  showed  up,  including 
a  legislator  and  a  sele(  titian.  One  P  TO. sent  fliers  home  with  the  .school 
( hildren,  after  obtaining  permi.ssion  from  the  principal.  (See  Chapter 
12  for  further  suggestions  on  publicity.)  You  may  wi.sh  to  send  letters 
to  tho.se  wh().se  .support  you  particularly  want,  a.sking  them  either  to 
attend  the  meeting  or  to  join  your  ta.sk  force  Explain  briefly  what 
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your  toiuerns  are,  whiM  cvideiu  c  61'  need  ilierc  rsso  far,  atul  why  you 
feel  a  task  force  is  netessary. 

In  Rochester,  Minnesota,  after  a  general  survey  found  that  there 
were  many  young  children  in  need  of  care,  a  public  forum  was  called 
to  "review  the  need"  and  "discuss  possible  solutions/'  The  Child  Care 
Resource  iuid  Referral,  Inc.,  sent  letters  to  key  commuility  leaders, 
citing  the  survey.  Fliers  were  also  posted  so  that  parents  wei^*  alerted 
to  the  meeting.  (See  Figures  2-2  and  2-3.) 

Requisites  for  an  Effective  Group 

Whether  you  are  a  fledgling  group  thai  is  just  beginning  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  starting  a  program,  a  coalition  that  has  already  con- 
ducted surveys  of  need,  or  an  established  agency  exploring  with 
otheiis  the  possibility  of  expamhng  its  services,  there  are  certain  requi- 
sites that  ensure  that  your  group  operates  most,effectively.  I  hey  are: 

mHTh)pnu'nt  of  go()d  grcKip  pr()cei>s 

•  Commitment  to  the  common' goal 

•  Kstablishment  of  formal,  capable  leadership  within  the  com- 
munity 

•  Division  of  tasks 

I  hv  development  of  good  group  pnKess  means  conmiunication: 
taking  the  time  to  share  ideas  and  discuss  differing  needs  and  expec- 
tations, in  order  to  form  a  preliminary  consensus  of  what  is  needed 
and  a  very,general  idea  of  the  ideal  kind  of  program  you  would  like  to 
establish.  Ibis  communication  of  needs^and  ideas  will  be  the  most 
important  function  of  the  first  meeting  or  first  few  meetings,  because 
through  it  a  general,  sharetb  group  understanding  will  develop. 
During  the  hours  of  input  and  exchange  among  its  diver.se  members, 
the  group  will  begin  to  form  cohesiveness,  its  own  identity,  and  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  establishing  a  SACC  program. 


You  have  got  to  commit  yourself  so  that  the  program  will  be  a 
success.  You  have  to  gain  access  to  and  mobilize  all  the  re- 
sources and  personnel  that  are  necessary  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cess or,  at  least,  acceptable.  Make  folks  aware  that  you  are 
going  to  be  taking  an  adventure  and  that  you  are  committed  to 
the  adventure.  (Community  Education  Director) 


m  Developing  Commitmer\t  Without  developing  a  group 
(oinniitment,  the  tasks  that  will  shortly  be  assigned  will  nt)t  be  accom- 
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CHILD  CARE  RESOURCE  AND  REFERRAL,  INC. 

"a  community  agency  dedicJUed  to  scrvmg  young  children  and  their  Umilies." 


November  10,  1980 


Dear  Friend, 

We  are  extending  a  special  invitation  to  concerned^  citizens 
and  community  leaders  to  participate  in  a  public  forum  on  the 
need  for  after  school  care  and  supervised  activities  for 
elementary-age  children  in  Rochester.     The  forum  will  be  held 
at r the  University  of  Minnesota  Rochester  Center,  1200  South 
Broadway  in  Rochester,  Room  120,  on  Monday,  December  1st  from 
7:30  to  9:00  P.M. 

Your  opinions  and  suggestions  are  needed  regarding*  a  problem 
oi  children  caring  for  children  iri  Rochester.     A  recent  survey 
,*of  elemeritary  school-age  children*  indicates^  that  many  of  them 
are  unsupervised ,*  or  qtipervised  by-young  siblingis.,  before  and 
after  school  while  their  parents  work.     Acknowledging* the 
undesirability  of  this  situation,,  parents  are  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  good  alternatives. 

Parents  anT^epresentatives  -from  the  schools,  health,  law  en- 
forcement hnd  social  services  will  review  the  need  and  discuss 
possible  solutions.     You  are  invited  to  participate  in  this 
creative  problem-solving  discussion  anjJ  share  your  ideas  and 
concerns  with  us.  , 


\ 


Thank  you  for  caring. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Roy  House,  Jr. 
President 


Tutti  Sherlock 
Executive  Director 


t'.3.  help  with  our  planning,  please  call  our  office  at 

288-9  388  to  iet  us  know  if  you  will  attend.     RSVP  by 
November  ^6th. 


1312  N.W.  7lh  .Slrpei  -  Suii\H    •   Rocbesier,  Minnesoia  55901    •  507/288-9388 


\       Figure  2-2 
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**Htu  Jot,  can  yo^  pJtxuf  batt  aittA 
Adoott" 


/ 


PARENTS.,. 
Are  YOU  frustrated  by  th^  lack 

OF  CHILD  CARE.FQP  YOUR  SCHOOL- 
AGE  CHILDREN? 

Do  YOU  HAVE  TO  SCRAMBLE  ON  SCHOOL 
HOLIDAYS  TO  FIND  GOOD  ALTERNATIVES? 

CONE  TO  OUR  PUBLIC  FORUM  OM  THE 
NEED  FdR  AFTER-SCHQOL  CARE  AND 
SUPERVISED  ACTIVITIES. 


"H/otf.  .  .I  gotXA  uatch  my  fUd  hAjothtA 
untU,  mom  and  dad  gtJt  fiome  (ftcm 


He  want  your  ideas  to  develop 
solutions.  \ 

DATE:  NoNDAY/  December  1 
PLACE:  Friedell  Building 
1200  South  Broadway 
Room  120 
TIBE:   7:30  r9:30  p.m. 
SPONSORED  BY:   Child  Care  Resource 
AND  Referral 
"  1312  NW  7  Street  . 

288-5388 
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plished,  or  the  "long  iiaul  of  community  organization"  referred  Jo 
earlier  will  be  abandoned. 

■  ^^tablish  Formal  Leadership  Jrom  within  the  Community. 
Programs  had  been  successfullv  initiated  in  a  Wisconsin  city,  but 
when  the  group  that  started  programs' in  the  city  wanted  to  start 
SACX:  programs  in  rural  areas  where  ihere  was  need,  they  were 
viewed  asCoutsiders."  I  he  communities,  suspicious  of  city  people  and 
the  concept  of  day  care,  would  have  no  part  vf.ihem.  Fhey  needed 
some  kind  of  leadership,  but  no  one  down  there  either  wanted  to  lake 
it  (m^or  had  the  knowledge  about  it." 

A  program  established  by  parents  in  the  Southwest  flouirdered 
because  of  the  la^k  of  a  formal  leadership  structure.  One  parent  re- 
calls, Ihere  was  funding  possible  from  Community  Development 
bul  no  one  was  really  solid  enough  to  get  it.  There  were  great  ideas 
about  getting  money,  but  without  a  fonxial  leadership  structure,  there  ; 
was  no  way  to  make  connections."        .       -  * 

■  Determine  and  Divide  the  First  Tasks:  pnce  an  initial  con- 
''sensus  and  commitment  have  been  formed,,  the  work  of  the  group 

t)egins.  Nfcmy  tasks  need  to  be.a^ccomplished.  Although  they  will  be 
described  separately  in  the  following  pages,  some  of  them  must  be 
perforinet|.Himultaneously.  (Not  all  groups  will  need. to  tackle  each  of 
them.)  Since  there  is  so  much  to  do,  organize  your  members  into 
working  groups,  and  divide  the  responsibilities. 

Your  immediate  tasks  will  be  to  conduct  a  needrassessment  and 
design  a  program.  To  jaccomplish  these,  you  will  have  to  move  out 
into  the  larger  ccmimunity,  exploring  and  tapping  its  resources. 
Then,  as  you  move  toward  implementation,  you  will  need  to  gain  ap- 
proval; investigate  and  obtain  incorporation  and  tax  exemption; 
daiify  legal  issues  of  licensing,  liability,  and  accountability;  create 
written  agieements;  and  develop  outreach  and  public  relations  activi- 
ties as  you  open  for  enrollment. 

Strategies  for  Accomplishirrg  Your  Tasks 

\;one  of  the  work  ahead  of  you  can  be' accomplished  without  ap- 
pro<iching  other  people  an  the  community  aryl  asking  for  and 
mobilizing  their  help.  While  you  are  accomplishing  each  of  your  sepa- 
rate tasks,  you  will  Fk*  performing  one  overriding  function:  bridge 
building,  proselytizing,  gaining  furthqr  allies.  You  must  continually 
build  alliances  and  a  IcKal  ccmstituency  that  .will  advcKate  and  press  for 
the  program— not  only  to  implement  it,  but  to  ensure  that  it  con- 
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tinues  successfully.  I  he  ohjectivcj  as  one  o-ganizer  phrased  it,  is  to, 
"capture  the  city  "  How  is  this  achieveo? 

•  First,  you  must  get  the  attention  of  those  whose  help  you  need 
This  may  mean  enlisting  the  aidV)f  others  to  help.get  a  f(K)t  in  the 
d(M>r^literally,  "d(K)r  openers/' 

•  Find  mentors.  -  • 

•  l.earn  what  the  powct  structure  is,  and  who  the  individuals  in  it  : 
arc.  Who  are  the  key  people,  advocacy  groups,  and  agencies 
that  might  provide  support,- power,  information,  expertise, 
contacts,  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  community? 

•  Send  people  who  are  consumers  Us  emissaries.  For  example, 
parents  whose  children  attend  a  particular  school  should  visit 
the  principal  to  sound  him  or  heroin  about  using  the  sch^)ors 
space;  someone  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  local  YWCIA 
w^)uld  be  the  choice  to  explore  with  the  Y  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding its  summer  program  to- include  caretluring  the  scIi<k)1 
year.  Parents  have  more  clout  with  the  school  administration 
than  anyone  else — use  them  to  speak  for  thfcmselves. 

•  Send  people  or  agency  representatives  who  have  already  estab- 
lished positive  relationships  with  the  organization  the  group 
wishes  to  "sound  out"  and/or  who  have  a  reputaticm  for  pro- 
viding good  services  for  childrenf  -  . 
O^bwcXslrength  in  numbers.  If  you  have  support  from  the 


C()nununit\-^<?rhgi:oup,  for  example,  ask  a  member  to  go  with 
you  when  you  ask  fo^^pace  in  a  school.  Two  groups  are  better 
than  one.  ^  ' 

Observe  protocol.  One  of  the  first  people  you  should  talk  with 
is  the  one  iii  whose  building  yoVd  like  .space  for  your  program. 
Be  careful  to  go  to  tlie  principhl  and/or  the  superintendent  in 


the  beginning.  They  don*t  want 


Put  the  relationship  on  a  personal  basis  first.  Dcm't  just  walk  in 
and  ask  for  sometmng.  Instead 
Be  pleasant,  contmunicative,  am 
"Mr.  Nice  (iu/approach/'  He 
too  easily.  Keep  pushing,  but  d( 
a  school  that  now  offers  a  SAC 


to  be  the  last  to  know. 


say,  "Tell  me  what' you  do." 
I  firm — described  by  one  as  the 
idded,  "Don't  get  discouraged 
n't  be  pushy."  The  principal  of 
Z  program  recalls. 


/  tdd  them  that  I  was  not  the  slightest  bit  interested,  t/uit  I  nm  busy 
enough  as  it  urn.  But  they  xvere  persistent!  They  made  me  feel  gitilty 
about  houf  all  of  this  beautiful  spi  ce  and  facilities  were  being  under- 


used. So  xve  agreed  to  do  a  needs 


.  urvey.  And  I  told  them  that  xve  did 
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not  have  any  parents  here  who  wanted  their  kidi  staying  after  school. 
And  I  was  surprised  at  the  results!  About  fifty  /d|  severity-five  parents  ^ 
were  interested,  which  really  surprised  me,  | 

Be  confident.  Sell, your  product  well.  Know  you  have  a  good 
thing. 

Provide  information.  Explain  what  SACC  is.  (See  Chapter  3, 
"Designing  the  Program  "  and  Chaplei  4,  ^^GeUiug  Apf^rovah*^ 
for  additional  suggestions.)  Through  your  public  relations, 
make  sure  that  the  community  understands  day  care  services  in 
the  public  school  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
mental aspects  of  day  care  services — many  people  think  that 
day  care  is  a  welfarie  program.  There  are  a  lot  of  myths  con- 
cerning day  care  services  which  need  to  be  dispelled.  People 
who  misunderstand  can  infect  others  with  their  misunder- 

standmg.  ^  m 

Explain  and  establish  the  need.  Approach  the  problem  on  the 
ba.sis  of  need,  not  the  values  of  day  care.  "Values  are  controver- 
sia!  "  according  to  one  director  in  the  Southwest,  "but  what  the 
com^nunity  needs  can  be  documented."  In  discussing  ne^d, 
buttress  your  argument  with  your  original  perceptions  and 
those  others  have  shared  with  you.  Mention  that  you  are  about 
Jo  conduct  a  formal  needs  assessment — you  may  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  those  with  whom  you're  talking. 
Listen  to  the  viewpoints,  problems,  and  apprehensions  of  those 
you  approach.  They  are  very  real.  Be  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  "turr  issue— the  fear  that  the  program  will  encroach  upon 
regular  school  programs  or  others'  authority.  This  is  a  potent 
issue,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  clarifying  lines  of  authority  and 
re.sponsibility.  Be  sure  you  re  not  usurping  or  undermining  the 
other  person's  position. 

Show  that  you' can  help  each  other — point  out  SACC's  benefits 
to  the  .school  or  agency  and  to  the  community.  With  mutual 
contributions,  districts  Sre  more  inclined  to  work  together  and 
with  programs. 

Community  ed  and  parks  ancl  recreation  departments  may  be^ 
especially  receptive  to  the  benefits  of  running  or  cosponsoring 
a  SACC  program. 

Try  to  gain  cooperation  first.  This  is  not  yet  the  time  to  exert 
direct  pressure  by  going  over  peoples'  heads  to  their  bosses  or 
enlisting  the  intervention  of  politicians.  (See  Chapter  4.) 
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Assessing  Needs 

One  of  the  first  tasks  a  planning  gmup  should  undertake  is  to  conduct 
a  needs  assessment,  Thisis  a  sxi^rvey  of  your  city  or  neighborhood  that 
asks  the  specific  quesdons  a  group  must  have  answered  so  that  it  can, 
first,  substantiate  to  others  the  pressing  need  for  SACC,  and  then  de- 
sign and  plan  a  realistic. program  that  will  fill  those  needs. 

Why  Conduct  the  Survey? 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  find  out  how  many  people 
need  a  school-age  child  care  program  and  to  obtain  a  general  picture  , 
of  what  their  needs  are/!  You  may  chocfse  to  survey  the  small  "target" 
area  you  are  concerne(|  with— such  as  one  school— or  an  entire  city  or 
county,  just  knowing  t/he  number  of  families  with  school-age  children 
ill  a  neighborhood  isi^i't  enough;"  there  has  to  be  a  means  of  finding 
out  who  wants  and  wUld  use  a  SACC  program,  the  kinds  of  care  they 

.  require  ami  prefer,  and  an  idea  of  what  they  can  afford  to  pay.  As  one 
director  in  Californ/a  stated,  "You  must  know  and  study  the  commu- 

-mTy^ first,  before  yo/i  begin  planning.  Understand  the  expectations  of 
parents,  Understand  what  kind  of  community  you  are  dealing  with 
—.whether  it's  affluent,  impoveris'hed,  or  somewhere  in  between," 
rhe  needs  assessment  is  both  a  political  and  a  practical  tool: 

•  l  o  justify  and  establish  the  credibility  of  your  goals  by  docu- 
menting the  need  for  a  SACC  program; 

•  j  To  gather  community  support  and/or  as  a  basis  for  calling  a 

general  meeting  to  address  the  problem; 

•  .To  help  you  design  a  program  that  will  realistically  meet  com- 
niunity  needs  by  obtaining  information  on  the  extent  and  type 

neec^,  and  a  financial  profile  of  prospective  parent  users  (see 
Chapt^T  3); 

•  To  use  as  a  powerful  political  tr)ol  for  persuasion  of  the  **pow- 

er,s  that  be";  \^ 

•  'ro\ overcome  opposition  based  on  objections  that  a  new  pro- 
graWi  is  not  needed  and/or  competes  with  programs  that  al- 
ready! fill  the/need  for  SACC; 

•  To  (Vimprise' part  of  the  proposal  you  may  have  to  present  if 
you  Smist  r/(juest  formal  approval  from  the  group  that  is  em- 
powered tfi  provide-i4f^ 

•  1  o  bAttre^s  your  request  for  funding,  especially  from  federal 
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An  orgaiii/fi  in  Maiylaiid  advises:  ***I'hc  strongest  Ux)!  for  (on- 
viruing  officrals  is  a  iic^mIs  survey,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  news- 
pape^r  and  other  media  (overage  on  the  need  For  school-age  (hild 
(arcji'  * 

it  is  one  matter  to  inform  a  princ  ipal  that  a  ma  jority  of  the  parents 
whoslM'hiUlren  attencftiis  or  her  sc  hool  vvork  full  time,  and  that  many 
children  are  left  t()  their  own  devices  after  school.  It  is  another, 
stronger  tactic  to  present  the  principal  with  a  documentation  ol  the 
extent  of  need,  including  the  specific  iiuormation  that  in  forty  of  the 
s(  hoofs  families,  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  are 
unattended  and  unsupervised  after  school;  that  thirty  of  those 
families  hav<*  indicated  they  are  vvilling  to  pay  X  amount  of  dollars  a 
week  in  order  for  their  children  to  attend  a  (juaiity  after-school  pro- 
gram; tftat  they  would  prefer  that  this  program  be  located  in  their 
neighf)orhoo(l  sc  hool.  The  statistic  s  cited  in  the  letter  shown  (Figure 
2-4)  make  it  difficult  to  refuse  the  invitation  that  \yas  extended. 

'  When  lepresentatives  of  your  planning  group  are,  for  exainple, 
standing  I)ef()re  a  local  governing  body  asking  for  permission  to  use 
spac  e  supported  by  taxes  foi  a  ( hild  care  program,  hut  lacking  dear 
documentation  of  neetl — including  numbers — your  case  will  be  very 
difft(  ult  to  plead,  and  your  recjuest  may  be  tabled  until  you  can  con- 
duct a  survey.  "Responsibility  to  the  taxpayer  is  very  important.  You 
have  to  establish  the  need  for  the  program,"  a  dire(  tor  from  Virginia 
points  out. 

The  ncty;l^s  assessment  will  not  tell  you,  by  itself: 

•  Whether  you  (an  satisfactorily  fdl  the  needs, 

•  Whether /you  should  have  a  program, 

•  If  you  (  an  of  fer  one  that  is  of  good  (juality  and  is  finaiK  ially 
viable,  \ 

•  What  kind  of  program  should  be  designe(K 

^  Whether  those  who  need  it  will  use  it.  \ 

I*he  results  obtained  from  the  survey  will  provi tie  only  an  ap- 
proximate pi(  ture  of  need;  most  program  organizers  (i(>n't  (ount  on 
assessments  to  give  them  an  a(  curate  measure.  Neve  r  the  I  e*^,  we  ad- 
vise that  you  conduct  one.  Even  when  iidorinaL perception  ofHieed  is 
enough  to  give  the  go-ahead  for  establishing  a  program,  and  getting 
apf)roval  is  no  pi()i)lem,  you  will  still  need  specific  information  to  (f>i- 
sign  vour  program. 
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FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

201  Twenty  third  AvcnUc,  North 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37203 
October  25,   1977  615  327-0833 

\ 

Dr.  Bob  Innes,  Director 

Child  Development  Specialist  Program 

Peabody  College 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Dear  Bpb: 

The  Tennessee  Office  of  Child  Development  and  Family  and  Children's 
Service  has  for  over  a  year  been  concerned  with  the  lack  of  after 
school  care  for  children  in  Davidson  County.     The  need  for  programs 
which  serve  children  (K-6)  of  working  parents  has  been  highlighted 
through  two  specific  surveys.     In  the  Donelson  Community  some  177 
parents  expressed  a  need  for  an  after  school  care  program  for  some 
275  chi Idren. 

The  Tennessee  Office  of  Child  Development  and  Family  and  Children's 
Service  were  instrumental  in  initiating  an  after  school  program  at 
Eakin  School  and  are  currently  involved  in  developing  a  similar- 
program  in  the  Donelson  Community.     Our  concern  at  this  point  is 
to  consider  after  school  aare  with  the  total "community  irh  mind.  Our 
indications  show  an  overwhelming  need  for  programs  of  this  type  in 
several  sections  of  Davidson  County.     We  are  therefore  creating  a 
task  force  to  act  as  a  coalition  in  support  of  after  school  care 
in  our  Community.     Enclosed  you  will  find  a  narrative  which  will 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  our  efforts  in  this- and  will  further 
explain  why  we  feel  a  task  force  is  necessary  at  this  point. 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
201"  23rd  Avenue,  North,  On  Thursday,  November  17th  at  10:00  A.M.^ 
to  further  explore  what  this  task  force  could  do  in  support  of 
after  school  care  in  Davidson  County.^ 

If  you  are  interested  in  servi^ng  on  this  Committee,  please  contact 
Family  and  Children's  Service  (327-0833)  before  Thursday,  November 
10th.  We  thank  you  for  your  aooperation  in  this  endeavor  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you 

Sincerely,  j 

.  j 

Amy  Potter  '  Louise  Burgess 

•Mid-Cumborland  Child  Family  Advocate 

Development  Coordinator  Family  and  Children's  Service 

Tennessee  Office  of  Child 

Development 


A  United  V\feiy  Member  Agency    Membtr  Family  service  Association  of  America-Member  Child  Welfare  Uague  of  America,  Inc 

Figure  2-4 
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When  Should  We  Do  the  Assessment? 

Long  before  you  offer  a  program!  As&essmenis  to  determine  and 
validate  the  extent  of  need  for  SACC  are  often  conducted  before  any 
official  group  is  established  to  move  ahead  in  designing  and  propos- 
ing a  program.  Do  the  assessment  before  you  make  your  decision  to 
offer  a  new  program,  or  begiri  to  design  one.  This  may  seem  obvious, 
but  many  groups  have  jumped  into  the  water  without  knowing  the 
depth.  The  assessment  may  show  you  that  there  is,  in  fact,  not  enough 
need  or  interest  to  warrant  a  program,  or  that  you  cannot  provide  a 
(juality  program  that  will  adequately  fill  the  actual  needs. 

If  you  already  know  that  need  is  pervasive,  but  want  precise  in- 
formaticm  on  such  consideration  as  who  would  use  a  program,  where 
they  would  like  it,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay,  the  timing  of  your 
survey  should  be  planned  according  to  when  you  would  like  the  pro- 
gram to  begin.  If  you  want  to  open  your  doors  in  September,  do  the 
assessment  in  plenty  of  time  to  design  the  program,  get  it  approved, 
and  set  it  tip  right.  This  may  take  more  than  a  year  to  accomplish. 

Who  Conducts  the  Survey? 

rhis  depends  on  which  is  the  most  logical  group  in  your  community 
to  do  the  Job,  and  also  on  which  resources  are  available  to  you.  What- 
ever route  you  use,  be  sure  you  observe  protocol  an 4  obtain  prior 
permissicm  to  conduct  your  survey  from  the  appropriate  people:  the 
principal  or  superintendent  if  it  is  a  survey  within  his  or  her  school  or 
district,  your  clergyman  if  you  are  calliiig  a  meeting  of  your  ccmgre- 
gation  to  ask  them  questions. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  possible  routes  to  use: 
■  Schools.    This  is  easiest  and  most  logical.  The  schools  are 
generally  where  your  population-in-need  is;  there  will  pro|)ably  be  an 
existing  structure  that  can  be  used,  and  it  is  often  the  cheapest  course, 
since  mailing  co.sts  are  eliminated. 

Within  individual  schools  or  entire  school  systems,  SACC  surveys 
have  been  done  by  FFOs,  individual  classroom  teachers^  room  par- 
ents, and  administrative  staff  that  exist  to  handle  <?xternal  '^business." 
Many  s(:h(K)l  systems  have  specfal  departments  of  research  and  statis- 
tic s  that  may  either  help  you  with  your  survey  or  conduct  it  for  you.  In 
Utah,  the  State  Board  of  Kduciition  conducted  a  ne^ds  assessment  in 
two  large  s<'h(X)l  districts.  Community  schools  or  community  educa- 
tion departments  should  be  considered  as  prime  vehicles  for  con- 
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ducting  your  survey.  Ihey  are  mandated  and  already  set  up  to  dP 
comprehensive  needs  assessments  of  different  age  groups  within  a 
community,  and  then  to  determine  whether  providing  space  in  school 
buildings  would  help  meet  those  needs. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  gauge  the  number  of  children  who  will  be  m 
kindergarten  within  a  year  or  two,  and  who  might  need  arid  use  the 
program.  Some  people  have  used  kindergarten  screening  or  prereg- 
istration  periods,  or  have  asked  preschool  day  care  centers  m  the 
neighborhood  to  survey  this  age  group.  Schools  sometimes  gather  in- 
formation on  approximate  numbers  of  kindergartners  they  expect; 
you  might  survey  incoming  kindergarten  children  with  younger  sib- 
lings to  determine  future  need  and  numbers. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  schools.  One  reason 
is  that  principals  don't  want  to  be  seen  as  responsible  for  the  survey  or 
its  results.  Assuring  him  or  her  that  the  group  conducting  the  assess- 
ment will  be  careful  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the  survey  may 
allay  fears.  Some  principals  fear  it  will  jeopardize  the  home-school 
relationship,  or  are  initially  opposed  to  the  idea  of  day  care  in  their 
schools.  (See  Chapter  4,  "Getting  Approval,"  for  sources  of  opposiUon 
and  strategies  for  handling  them.)  When  the  director  of  a  YMCA 
child  care  program  in  Colorado  asked  principals  to  inform  parents 
and  teachers  that  the  Y  would  be  making  programs  available  within 
their  schools,  she  quickly  learned  not  to,  use  that  approach: 

I  he  principals  didii't  see  themselves  in  the  role  of  bringing  information 
to  their  clients.  It  was  an  insult  to  them  to  think  of  the  schools  caring  for 
kids  from  8  to  3  and  of  us  taking  care  of  kids  before  and  after  school. 
I  hev  didii  t  like  to  think  of  diemselves  as  doing  day  care.  A  lot  of  them, 
were  not  interested  and  saw  no  relationship  between  our  program  and 
the  children  in  their,schools. 

■  Agencies.  If  gathering  the  information  you  want  is  difficult 
to  do  through  the  schools,  don't  go  over  heads  or  tread  on  toes.  There 
are  other  routes  you  can  use.  Try  community  agencies— sometimes 
they  are  permitted  to  work  through  public  school  systems.  Also,  they 
might  either  conduct  thgir  own  independent  surveys  or  include  the 
que.stions  you  want  answered  on  one  they're  about  to  do.  We  suggest 
checking  out  child  welfare  agencies,  the  local  health  and  welfare 
council,  Y's,  or  information  and  referral  systems.  For  example,  in  one 
<  ity  in  the  Southwest,  an  initial  community  need's  assessment  was  done 
by  the  city's  department  of  social  services;  this  resulted  in  a  program 
based  at  the  YMCA.  Six  years  later  regular  community-wide  needs 
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assessment  tor  all  types  of  child  care  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Vol- 
unteer and  Information  Center,  a  United  Way-funded  service  that 
does  information  and  referral  and  volunteer  placement  for  a  variety 
of  social  services.  (^KTA  workers  conducted  a  doov-to-door  survey  for 
a  (Children's  Association  in  the  Midwest. 

■  Cities  or  Counties:  Planning  and  Recreation  Departments. 
A  city  department:  of  planning  in  Maryland  did  a  .study  that  indicated 
that  there  was  a  minimum  of  6,200  children  in  need  of  SACC. 

■  Civic  GroupSr    The  Women's  Club  in  one  city,  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  another,  circulated  questionnaires  in  the  public" 
schools. 

■  Devise  Your  Own  Creative  Solutions.  A  local  high  s(  hool  or 
college  da.ss  that  is  learning  techniques  of  demographics,  statistic?*,  or 
research  methods  might  be  happy  to  tike  on  a  .sui^vey  task.  Many 
SA(X;  groups  conduct  the  a.s.se.s.sment  them.selves. 

What  Form  Should  the  Survey  Take?  How  Big  Should  It  Be? 
Both  the  form  and  size  of  the  survey  will  depend  on  many  factors: 

•  Who  your  "target  population"  is  (who'^you>e  decided  to  limit 
the  .suiTey  to) 

•  How  much  acknowlt^dgment  and  perception  of  need  there  al- 
ready is 

•  Your  financial  and  human  resources 

•  Who  is  c(mducting  the  a.sse.ssmenl 

•  What  kind  of  information  yoti  want 

There  is  no  one  way  in  which  the  que.siions  mu.st  or  should  be 
a,sked,*Suit  your  survey  to  your  needs;  what  are  you  trying  to find  out, 
and  from  whom?  U.se  whichever  method  is  most  feasible  and  efficient 
to  obtain  and  retrieve  the  information  you  need. 

The  use  of  .sophi.sticated  instruments  does  not  always  ensure  that 
.you  will  come  up  witli  information  that  is  really  u.seful  for  your  pur- 
po.ses*.  Some  surveys  are  .so  large,  and  the  return  rate  on  printed 
questionnaires  is  universally  .so  small,  thai  it  may  be  difficult  or  mi.s- 
leading  to  mate  generali/ati(ms  or  predictions  from  the  an.swers  you 
do  retrieve. 

You  will  have  lo  decide  on  the  .scope.  In  one  Mas.sachu.sells  town, 
when  parents  wanted  to  begin  a  pilot  program  in  one  school,  ()idy  that 
school  population  was  canVas.sed,  I'he  FIX)  conducted  the  survey, 
and  thirty  children  were  fouml  to  need  after-.school  care.  On  the  basis 
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of  this  information,  a  prograrn  was  proposed  to  the  towp 
board,  and  it  was  approved. 

It's  not  carved  in  stone  that  a  needs  assessment  must  be 
writing.  Surveys  may  be  done: 

•  By  printed  (juestionnaires,  fliers; 

•  By  telephone; 

•  By  door-t()-d(K)r  surveys; 

•  Verbally,  by  calling  a  general  mpeting. 


Retrieval 

Veterans  of  the  printed  survey  method  will  attest  that  retrieval  '\s  \ihv 
greatest  problem  in  getting  reliable  information:  "We  only  received 
nineteen  out  of  six  hundred  fliers  back,  even  though  we  knew  nu^e 
people  needed  and  wanted  the  program  "  People  don't  like  to  fill  out 
forms.  In  the  deluge  of  printed  matter  that  assails  us  all,  forms  gbt 
misplaced  on  the  kitchen  counter;  sometimes  they  get  lost  on  the  by- 
ways f)etween  school  and  home.  Before  a  method  of  distribution  is 
chosen,  try  to  anticipate  these  problems  and  devi.se  ways  of  dealing 
with  them.  If  you  do  take  the  paper  route,  a  good  plan  is  to  f  ollow  up.  ^ 
the  distribution  of  printed  forms,  about  a  week  after  the  fir.st  round  is 
made,  by  c(mducting  phone  calls.  If  your  survey  is  a  large  one,  how- 
ever, printed  forms  are  the  mo.st  expeditious  means  of  gathering  your 
information. 

In  .son^*  communities  a  bilingual  form,  printed  in  Spanish  on  one 
sifle  and  in  English  on  the  other,  for  example,  may  obtain  the  largest 
respon.se  and  the  be.st  profile  of  what  is  needed  and  who  would  u.sc 
the  program.  In  one  Florida  county  the  survey  was  written  in  Spanish, 
Vietnamese,  and  English. 

If  you  mail  (|uestionnaires,  enclosing  a  stamped,  self-add res.sed 
envelope  will  increase  your  rate  of  return,  but  you  must, of  course, 
weigh  the  benefits  against  the  financial  costs. 

You  may  decide  not  to  use  forms.  If  you  choose  to  conduct  the 
•  survey  l)y  telephone  or  door-lb-door,  keep  a  list  of  (jucstions  by  your 
side  and  enter  each  response,  so  that  later  you  can  compile  and 
analyze  your  information. 

if  y()U  want  to  canvass  one  sj)ecific  group,  such  as  a  religious  con- 
gregation, you  might  (tall  a  general  meeting  for  all  interested  parents, 
obtaining  on-the-spot  informati(m  about  interest  in  and  need  fof  a 
program.  , 
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What  Makes  a  Good  Needs  Assessment  Instrument? 

The  survey  should  be  simple  to  answer  and  designed  so  that  the  information  you 
receive  from  it  can  be  easily  analyzed,  compiled,  and  summarized.  Clarity  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  your  survey:  the  questions  and  defini- 
tions must  be  clear  and  precise.  For  example,  by  inquiring,  "Do  both 
parents  work  in  your  family?"  you  may  be  implying  that  only  paid 
work  qualifies  one  for  using  the  program,  and  unwittingly  exclude 
those  cases  in  which  a  parent  is' attending  school  and  is  in  need  of 
child  care.  Respondents  shouldn't  feel  that  they  dcm't  qualify  for  a 
program  lx*cause  of  the  definitions  on  the  questionnaire. 

If  the  survey  is  not  clear,  the  information  you  do  obtain  may  vastly 
underrepresent  actual  need.  In  one  Connecticut  town,  the  parents  of 
seventy  children  indicated  on  a  que.sticmnaire  sent  out  during  the 
plaiuiing  stages  of  the  program  that  they  needed  child  care.  The  pro- 
gram was  set  up  to  accommodate  the.se  children,  but  (mce  it  opened, 
fewer  than  twenty-five  signed  up.  It  became  evident  that  the  cost  was 
too  high  and  the  actual  need  was  for  more  part-time  care — a  few  days 
a  week,*  not  five.  But  the  (|uestioimaire  hadn't  a.sked  about  costs  or 
part-time  care.  vSpecific  que.sti()ns  ab()ut  what  parents  could  afford, 
how  niiiny  days  a  week,  and  for  which  hours  they  required  care  might 
have  sm(K)thetl  the  program's  early  days. 

Brevity  is  the  .soul  of  insuring  a  higher  return  rate.  Ask  the  que.s- 
tion.s  you  need  to  have  answered,  but  try  to  keep  the  survey  as  brief  as 
possible. 

How  Do  You  "Do"  the  Survey? 

ii  Decide  (m  the  information  you  need,  and  prepare  questions 
that  will  obtain  it, 

•  Ask  the  (|uestions  and  record  the  answers, 

•  Compile  the  information,  U.se  a  tally  .sheet  for  the  number  of 
**no,"  "ye.s,"  "nriybe,"  and  other  kinds  of  re.spcmses. 

•  Summarize  the  re.sults  .s()  that  you  can  use  them. 

■  What  Information  Do  You  Need?  Each  group  will  probably 
\vortl  its  own  needs  asse.ssnient  based  on  the  information  it  wants  to 
gather  about  its  specific  community.  However,  que.stions  generally 
'  should  in(  laded  thar  find  out  not  only  who  needs  care  for  school- 
age  children,  but  also  who  xvants  it,  who  would  use  it,  and  what  they 
feel  they  art*  able  to  pay.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  always  the 
same.  In  addition,  try  to  obtain  s(mie  idea  of  what  kinds  of  care  is 
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needed  (hours,  spe  cial  days) 'and  where- the  preferred  locations  for 
your  proposed  program  would  be. 

It  is  strongly  advised  th^t  you  ask  for  the  nafnes,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  respondents.  Some  groups,  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  confidentiality,  decidt^d  not  lo  recjuest  this  information. 
Later,  when  the  program  was  ready  to  open,  and  enrollment  was  low, 
they  were  unable  to^t  in  touch  wilhihoiie4)a_imt&  who  had  indicated 
they  would  definitel,^  use  a  child  care  program. 

Specifically,  some  of  your  questions  should  ask  the  foHowing: 

•  Name,  address,  telephcme  numbers  (home  and  work) 

•  All  children  in  family:  ages,  grade  levels 

•  Sch(K)l(s)  attended  and  neighborhood(s)  , 

•  Kxlent  of  need  (wording  should  be  very  clear  here): 

AgesOf  children  in  need  of  care  now 

—  Ages  of  children  you  anticipate  will  have  need 
-  Special  needs  children 

—  Hours  (are  is  needed:  before  school,  after  school,  both 

—  Davs:  every  weekday,  a  few  days  a  week,  summers 

—  Hours  and  days  when  the  need  is  most  st^rious 

•  What  aie  present  arrangements?  Are  they  adeciuate? 

•  VVoMld  you  il.se  a  child  care  program  if  one  were  available  in  an 
ac  (essible  location  and  in  a  price  range  you  coidd  afford? 

•  What  (oiild  you  afford  to  pay?  (Give  several  choices,  and  ask 
pareius  to  set  a  maximum  limit  on  what  they  could  afford.) 

•  Woukl  your  child  need  a  scholarship,'  if  it  were  available,  lo 
attend? 

•  Wliat  Km  ation  would  you  prefer?  (neighborhood  school,  central 
city  location,  etc.) 

•  Woukl  you  need  to  have  transpt)rtation  provided?  For  which 
hours?  (morning,  split  session,  afternoon) 

•  What  kiiuls  ol  a(  tivities  woukl  you  like  the  program  to  include? 
"  •  Woukl  vou  \ye  able/willing  to  help  with  the  program?  Plattning? 

Working?  > 

You  may  want  to  inc  lude  a  space  for  connnents,  but  be  prepared 
loi  s(mie  that  oppose  the  concept  of  school-age  child  care,  especially 
when  programs  are  based  in  .schools. 

'    Figure  2  5  is  an  example  ol*  a  survey  itsed  thVoughout  the  schools 
in  Winchester,  Mavsac  huseus. 

^  m  Special  Tips  for  Conducting  the  Survey.    State  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  survey,  and  its  purpo.se.  IVs  important  to  let  people 
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TO:         WINCHESTER  PARENTS 

FROM:    The  Winchester  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Conunun4.ty 
Schools  Association  ^ 

DOES  WINCHESTER  NEED  AN  AFTER  SCHOOL  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM? 

This  year  the  Winchester  League  ot  Women  Voters  (LWV)  is  conduct- 
ing a  study  of  after  school  child  care xprograms.    ^uch  programs 
have  evolved  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  working  parents.    They  are  geared'  toward  the  elementary  school 
age  child,  providing  a  stimulating  but  comfortable  environment 
during  non-school  hours,  vacations  and  holidays.     The  Winchester  - 
LWV  has  designed  this  quest^-onnaire  to  determine  if  a  need  exists 
here  in  Winchester  for  the  type  of  programs  now  being  offered  in 
several  neighboring  communities."    Please  answer  the  questions 
below  and  return  one  questionnaire  per  household  to  your  child^*s 
teacher  or#  school  office  by  FEBRUARY  11 >  1981.    All  responses 
will  be  treated  confidentially. 

la.  Are  you  currently  making  arrangements  for  after  school  care 
for  your  elementary  school  .aged  child/children  ton  a 
regular  basis?      "        '  '  . 

  YES,  5  days /week    NO 

  YES,  less  than  5  days/week 

lb.  If  yes,  would  you  consider  or  prefer  an  after  school  f'ull- 
or  part-time  child  care  program  of  recreational/educational 
activities  as  opposed  to  youfr  present  child  care  arrangements? 

  YES,  consider*     |    NO 

  YES,  prefer 

If  you  answered  NO  to  question  la,  please  answer  c  and  d 
below,  *.  *  ' 

Ic.  Would  you  take  advantage  of  such  a  program  even  though  you  do 
,  not  have  the  need  for  after  school  child  care? 

  YES    NO 

^.d.  Do  you  anticipate  having  this  need  within  the  next  five  years? 

  YES    NO 

2.     If  a  well  conceived,  quality  after  school  child  care  program 
were  initiated  in  Winchester,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay. 
for  it  via  a  reasonable  fee  or  tuition? 


YES 


NO 


If  YES,  at  what  point  would  you  find  the  cost  per  child  of 
an  after  school  care  program  prohibitive? 

$15/*k  $25/wk  .$35/wk   $45/wk   higher 

 *  ~"  than  $45/wk 

3.     Please  indicate  how  important  each  of  the  following  features 
would  be  in  deciding  whether  to  use  an  after  school  child 
care,  pr^ogram.  ' 
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b) 


Cost  . 

Very       Somewhat  Not 
Important     Important  Imjf)Ortant 

Transportation 

Tvoes  of  activiti< 

5s  offered 

d)  Coverage  on  school 
holidays/release  days 


e)  Other 


after  school  program:^ 
activities  you  would 
program. 


4.    The  following  is  a  l;LSt  of  activities  frequently  offered  in 


Please  put  a  check  next  to  the  five 
most  like  to  see  offered  in  a  Winchester 


Dance 
Movies 

Gymnastics  > 
Cooking 

Homework/reading  roorf 
Field  trips 


Please  use  the  back  of  t\ 
comment  on  further  needs/ p 
naire  (e.g.,  extended-daj 
geared  toward  junior  higli 
contacted  with  more  infpr 
fill  in  your  name  and  add 


Exercise  classes 

Woodworking 

Arts  and  crafts 

Music 

Drama 

Sports 


Tutoring 
Foreign  language 
Free  play 
Other  (list  your 
^  suggestions) 


is  form  for  any  other  suggestions  or  to 
iroblems**  not  addressed  by  this  question- 
kindergarten,  after  school  program 
age  grpup) .     If  you  would  like  to  be  • 
fptjmation  if  and  when  a  program  is  developed, 
ress  below. 


Name  ^ 

Telephone  , 

-    Address  " 

School  District  • 

Figure  2-5 

know— on  the  form,  if  yoii  use  one,  in  ah  accompanying  cover  letter, 
or  verbally,  and  in  any  public  announcements— what  organization  is 
conducting  the  survey,  including  the  name  and  phone  number  of  at 
least  one  contact  person.  careful  not  to  raise  parents'  expectations. 
You  should  make  clear  thi^t  the  survey  is  an  exploration,  and  in  no 
way  a  promise  that  a  program  will  defitiitcly  be  established.  In  one 
town,  on  the  same  day  that  a  League  of  Women  Voters'  survey  was 
distributed  through  the  local  public  schools  to  see  whether  there  vyas 
enough  parent  interest  to  begin  serious  work  on  a  program,  the 
president  of  the  l-eague  received  a  call  from  a  mother  who  asked,  with 
desperation  in  her  voice,  "When  can  I  enroll  my  child?" 
*    See  Figure  2-6  for  an  example  oFa  well-worded  cover  letter. 

Providing  the  organization's  name  and  a  contact  person  will  also 
spure  thosc^  not  responsible  from  unwanted  phone  calls,  A  program 
coordinator  in  Virginia  explair^ed,  "We  don't  want  to  put  undue  pres- 
sure on  the  principals  in  the  schools  .  .  .  having  people  knocking  on 
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accfeextedX 

FAMIiIy  and  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

201  Twenty  Thir4  Avenue,  North 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37203 

January  16,  1978  /       :  .  *  615  327.0833 


Dear  Parents:  ,  " 

We  are  looking  into  the  need  for  some  type  of  after-school 
care  program  for  children  (grades  K-6)   in  the  Madison  community. 
This  program  would  provide  ^supervised  recreation  and  creative 
activities  ^for  child^^en  whose  parents  work  later  than  the  school 

closing  time.      '  ^ 

We  need  to  kaow  how  many  parents  could  use  this  service. 
We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  answer  the  attached  ques- 
tionnaire as  completely  as  possible.     Please  s^nd  the  completed^ 
questionnaire  back  to  the  school  by  your  dhild  tomorrow.,  We 
will  then  gather  these  forms  from  the  school,  evaluate  the  need, 
and  send  you  our  findings. 

Thank  you  for  helping*us  with  this  project. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Louise  C.  Burgess,  M.S.W.     •  Amy  Potter  ■ 

Family  Advocate  ^    '  Regional  Coordinator 

Family  and  Children's  Service  Tennessee  Office  of  Child 
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A  United  V*y  Member  Agency  M*mb»  Family  service  Auocmion  ofAmenc-Mtmbtr  aUd  Welf,rt  Umt  ofAmnc*, 

\                 \  Figur*2-6 
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thQ  d(K)rs  saying,  *We  (ItMiiand  this  service!'  We  don'tVant  to  create 
false  hopes/' 

Share  the  results  of  the  survey  with  all  those  who  had  a  part  in  it: 
parents,  children,  congregation,  principals,  press,  etc.  It  might  be 
possible  to  do  a  follow-up  press  l  elease,  which  will  help  you  to  gener-^ 
ate  more  publicity  and  interest. 

One  director  of  a  county  office  for  children  recalled  the  difficul- 
ties she  encountered  in  having  assessment  promises  fulfilled: 

Last  year  was  an  eltTiioii  year.  There  had  been  no  needs  assessment  that 
year  Wcaiise  of  an  administraiive  transfer.  Each  ,supervis<)r  was  promis- 
ing their  (onsiituents  that  they  would  get  them  mailed  out  but  they 
'  hadn  t.  We  didn't  like  that  becuise  there  was  km)  much  politic  Jcing  in- 
volved there. 

If  vou  can,  use  newspaper  and  other  media  coverage,  (See  Chap- 
ter 12,  "Public  ity  and  Enrollment,"  for  further  discussion  of  publicity 
technicpies,)  lliis  will  help  generate  interest  in  your  survey,  making  it 
more  likelv  that  p^)ple  will  cooperate  in  answering  the,questions  or  in 
returning  printed  forms  to  you.  Many  radio  and  some  television  sta- 
tions will  make  free  public  service  aimouncements;  geneially  local 
newspapers  will  print  a  press  relea,stN  especialfy^iHs  hand  delivered 
and  vou  get  a  (hance  to  speak  personally  to  the  editor  responsible  for 
community  news.  Include  a  name  and  phone  number  on  the  press 
release,  so  that  either  the  editor  oi'  interested  readers  can  call  a 
spokesperson  for  additional  information,  (But  be  prepared  for  the 
jK)Ssibility  that  your  publicity  may  generate  the  first  manifestations  of 
opposititm,  possibly  from  irate  taxpayers— "Is  this  a  good  use  of  our 
tax  dollars?"— or  from  private  day  care  operators— "Unfair  ^ompeti- 

'  tion!"  However,  never  fear  the  power  of  publicity,) 

■  How  Do  We  Compile  th^  Information?  Fotal  the  responses, 
and  then  break  them  down  uXcixch  question.  Some  groups  use  a  tally 
sheet,  marking  down  each  response  of  "yeS,"  "no,"  or  "need  is  for 

.  before-sch(K)l,"  etc,  to  each  question,  and  thSh  totalling  the  nuniber 
of  same  lesponses  tcyeach  question.  Others  use  on^ Of  the  questton- 
nniie  fornjs,  entering  the  totals  for  each  response  on  it.  If  you  are, 
sending  questionnaires  to  a  number  of  schools,  and  you^ter  want  to 
break  down  the  responses  by  schools,  use  a  different  cXred  paper 
for  each  sch(H)l— it  makes  it\  lot  easier  to  sort  and  breaK  down  the 
I  espouses  when  they  are  trickling  in,- 

Figure  2-7  is  a  sample  of  a  questionnaire  distributed  to  the  seven 
s(  hools  (parochial  and  public)  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  and  a  break- 
do  wii  of  some  of  the  results, 

.  •    ./;  • 
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LEAGUE  OF  WQMEN  VOTERS 

of  Milton,  Massachusetts 

The  Milton  League  of  Women  Voters  is  conducting  a  study 
of  our  community.' s  needs  for  after  school  day  care.  Would 
you  please  help  us  by  completing  this  questionnaire  and 
returning  it  to  us  in  the  accompanying  envelope  by  March 
31st?    Thank  you.^ 


Name  of  Contact  Person: 

Telephone  Number:  

Address:  


*****    Please  submit  one  questionnaire  per  family 

1.  ""How  many  children  in  your  home  ;a re  in  grades  K-6? 

2.  List  the.  grade  each  child  is  in  (K-6).  


***** 


3.  How  many  parents  in  your  household -work  outside  the  home? 
  1  parent  .  po^h  parerttsf 

4.  Does  your  child  go  to  a  day  care  center  or  other  organized 
program?  .  °  " 

Yes    No 


5.  If  an  organized  and  supervised  after  school  care  program 
was  started  in  the  area  of  your  child's  school,  would 

'      you  take  advantage  of  it?  \ 

\ 

.  #  Responses  #  Children  ' 

142  Yes  224 

*  \        193  No  326 

41  Maybe*  74 

376  Total  624 

If  yes,  would  you  take  advantage  of  such  a  service  at  a 
maximum  cost  of  $25  per  week? 

X07    yes  30      NO  5  Maybe 

6.  If  an  after  school  progr^  is  started' in  the  area  of  your 
child's  school,  could  you  provide  transportation  home? 

^  -  .  ' 

104    Yes  '  32     'No  6  Maybe/Blank 


Name  (optional) 
Address  


*There  was  no  "Maybe"  category  on  the  survey,  but  parents  wrote  it  in  or  put 
queationcmarka.    Tlie  person  who  worked  on  the  analyais  of  the  reapons6s  reported 
"We  didn't  know  how  to  Interpret  the  'maybe •s'— they  might  have  meant,  * First 
we'll  Wait  to  see  how  good  the  program  la.*"  - 

Figure  2-7 

(Adapted  hotn  Starting  School-Age  Day  Care:  What  Are  the  ConsiflfratiomT  Prepared  byTfic 
Davidson  Counly  School-Age  Day  Care  Task  Force  in  NashvtUe,  Tennessee.) 
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■  Ho  J  00  We  Summarize  the  Results?  Present  them  so  that 
they  have  meaning,  are  easily  understandable,  and  place  your  cause  in 
th^  best  possible  light.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  the  return  rate  is  lower 
than  you  expected  or  hoped.  Use  your  other  perceptions  of  need  in 
deciding  whether  to  move  ahead  with  your  plans.  You  will  have  to 
decide  the  be^l,  way  to  present  your  figures. 

rhe  Milton  League  of  Women  Voters  changed  the  raw  numbers 
into  percentages  when  they  later  presented  a  report  of  their  study. 
However,  thej'  were  advised  that  it  might  not  be  to  their  advantage  tp 
(lo  so.  Statisticls  such  as  the  ones  in  their  sijrvey  may  be  deceptive,  or^ 
are  more  easily  manipulated  than  plain  ilumbers.  For  example,  38 
percent  of  those  who  returned  the  .stirv^^  answered  quesdon  5  by 
saying  they  would  use  a  SACC  program.  Someone  who  wished  to  op- 
pose a  j)rogram  might  use  this  percentag<\as  proof  that  there  was  not 
suffi(  ienl  ucv<l  or  interest  to  warrant  stardng  one.  Pre.sendng  the  fact 


that  parents 


of  224  children  indicated  they  would  use  a  program 


makes  a  mon  powerful  statement.  Thefe  was  a  28  percent  return  rate 
for  all  the  surveys  sent  (.at.  What  is  thj  significance  of  the  72  percent 
Who  did  not  return  the  questitmnaireP/Does  that  mean  that  72  percent, 
are  opposed?  Not  interested?  Too  biiHy  to  fill  it  out?  Or  are  many  of 
them  waiting!  see  what  happens  before  they  make  their  decisions? 
The  28  percent  return  rale  is,  in  facti surprisingly  high;  if  anything,  it 
points  lo  uniisual  interest.  ,  , 

It's  a  go(Kl  idea  to  develop  ^  "pri)file"  of  the^parenls  and  childr^Mi 
who  would  ijse  the  program.  The  djelailed  form  shown  here  (Figilre, 


2-8)  might  He  for  your  own  u.se  wh< 


the  "short  form"  (Figure  2-9)  contains  only  essential  informadon  ihat 
you  would  present  to  a  board  for  aplproval  to  rpove  ahead  in  deiign- 
in|^  and  implementing  your  prograii 


n  you  later  design  the  program; 


What  Do  Wei  Do  with  the  Results  of  the  Assessment? 

•  If  you  have  not  already  contacted  officials,  you  can  use  the  re- 
sidts  to  get  their  attention. 

•  If  you  have  wailed  for  the  re.sults  (\f  the  su  rvey  before  farming 
an  acti(jn  group,  you  now  have  lhe\  basis  for  calling  people  to- 
gether tjO  (  reate  a  task  force.  \ 

•  You  will  use  the  survey  to  decide  wViether  a^progran;!  is  indi — 
( aled,  a^id  you  will  use  it  as  a  general  guide  in  desigfning  the 
progranr^  ((Chapter  3). \ 
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A  DETAILED  PROFILE 


L  CHILDREN— yNho  needs  the  program? 

#  of  Children   

Age  Ranges  (Grades)   =  

Kindergartners?   — —  —  

Special  Needs?   _  ■  — — ' — 

IL  L0C>\7/0A/— Where  is  program  (are  programs)^ needed? 

Neighborhoods  -  — -  

Schools  Attended  

Where  do  parents  prefer  to  have  programts)  located? 

What  are  the  transportation  qeeds  of  children  and  parents? 

from  home  to  program    

from  school  to  program       ^   — — - —  

from  program  to  home      ^  i  ■■  ^  

Can  parents  pay  for  transportation?  .  ^ 

III.  T/ME— When  is  care  needed? 

No,  of  Children  \Ages 

HOURS: 

Before  school    — Y~ 

After  school  ■  \' 

Are  there  split  sessions? 
Beginning  when. 

A.M.  .  —  

P.M.  —  —  

What  are  differences  in  school  hours?         ™—  — 

What  are  kindergartners'  hours?  

DAYS:  On  which  days  is  care  needed? 

-Monday — Friday?  

Part-time  (e,g.,  three  days  a  week)?  

Snow  days?  "  —  

School  vacations?  

Summer?  r  —  

IV.  MONEY 

What  is  the  range  of  price  parents  can 

\       afford  to  pay?   

What  is  the  maximum  amount  they  can  pay?  

How  many  will  need  significant  financial 

support?  .  —  — - — -  — 

How  many  may  be  eligible  for  special  funding?  

How  many  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  amount?  

V.  GENERAL  INDICATIONS 

How  many  have  indicated  they  would  use  the 

program?  —  

What  kind  of  program  have  they  indicated 

they  would  like?  — 


Figure  2-8 
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A  '  SHORr*  PROFILE 


(#)        ,     '    children,  ages  special  needs  (#)  — ^ 

need. a  program  in  the   —  neighborhood. 

They  {willhvill  not)  need  transportation. 


The  program  is  needed  for  (days) 

and  (hours)   

(#)  ^  can  pay  a  range  of  $  a  week  (or  day),  with  a 

maximum  amount  of  $.   

(#)   will  need  financial  support. 

(#)  :  i  families  have  indicated  they  would  use  such  a  program. 

They  would  like  the  program  to  (offer,  emphasize,  achieve  the  goals  of) 


Figure  2-9 


•  Finally,  you  will  use  the  results  when  you  go  for  formal  ap- 
proval; if  you  need  to  submit  a  proposal,  the  .survey  will  be  a 
part  of  it. 

Now  that  you  have  some  coiu  refe  information,  you  can  move  to 
the  nexrta.sk:  designing  a  program  to  help  meet  the  needs  expressed 
in  the  re.suhs  of  vour  suivey. 


/ 
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You  have  conducted  a  survey  of  the  need  for  school-age  child  care 
and  analyzed  the  results.  You  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  following 
questions: 

•  What  kind  of  program  is  needed? 

•  What  kind  of  program  do  we  Want? 

•  Can  an  existing  program(s)  be  used,  expanded,  or  improved  to 
meet  the  need  and  provide  what  we  want? 

•  If  not,  should  a  new  program  be  established? 

•  Can  we  design  and  deliver  a  viable,  5urr^5s/u/  program  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  children,  parents,  staff,  and  community? 

To  answer  each  of  these  questions,  you  will  need  to  study  the  re- 
sults of  your  needs  assessment;  consider  the  options  you  have  as  far  as 
available  resources  are  concerned;  weigh  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  option;  and  make  choices  that  come  as  close  as  you 
can  to  filling  needs,  without  sacrificing  basic  standards. 


Using  Existing  P^grams 

Before  you  niake^  the  det  ision  that  a  nqw  program  should  be  de- 
signed, find  out  if  there  is  an  existing  program  (or  programs)  that 
could  be  changed  or  expanded  to  fill  the  need  for  SACC.  A  children's 
center  in  Massachusetts  enlarged  a  presc:hool  program  to  include 
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school-age  children,  btM  ause  the  program  had  the  extra  space  avail- 
able to  do  so;  in  a  small  southern  city,  the  community  education  coor^ 
dinators  expanded  a  summer  program  held  at  an  elementary  school 
into  a  program  that  operated  during  the  regular  school  year  as  well. 

Sometimes  departments  or  agencies  that  have  not  considered  the 
provision  of  school-age  child  rare  as  part  of  their  "mission"  may  be 
encouraged  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  services.  Examples  might  be 
a  community  schools  department  that  offers  evening  classes  for 
adults,  a  youth-serving  agency  such  as  a  Y  or  boys'  club,  or  a  preschool 
day  care  center.  In  New  Mexico,  a  community  parks  and  recreation 
program  l)egan  providing  vSACC  in  addition  to  its  open-rec  program. 

If  you  are  an  agency  or  other  group  that  is  already  offering 
SACC.  but  would  like  to  improve  your  services,  compare  the  different 
elements  of  your  program  with  those  optifrtis,  standards,  and  recdm- 
mendalioiis  presented  in  the  following  pages,  (You  can  also  refer  to 
later  chapters,  for  example,  ^  Personnel"  or  "Resource  Development," 
for  more  detailed  suggestions,)  If  you  haven  t  conducted  a  needs  as- 
sessment recently,  you  may  wish  to  do  so  to  make  liure  your  program 
is  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  families  you  wish  to  serve. 

Designing  a  New  Program 

If  you  have  concluded  that  there  are  no  existing  programs  that  can  be 
used  to  meet  the  needs  you  have  perceived  and  that  are  expressed  in 
the  needs  assessment,  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  exciting  but  difficult 
process  of  designing  a  new  program.  There  are  no  set  formulas  or 
"right"  decisions  for  program  design.  Since  every  community  and 
situation  is  unique,  the  only  correct  decision  is  the  one  that  best  meets 
the  needs  of  your  community.  A  good  program,  wherever  it  is  placed, 
is  a  good  program.  There  are,  however,  comtnoii  areas  where  deci- 
sions must  be  made,  as  planners  consider  location,  finances,  adminis- 
trative structures,  and  basic  standards  that  must  be  maintained.  We 
•  will  make  reromrpendations  to  help  guide  you  in  making  the  decisions 
thai  are  "right  *  for  your  individual  program. 

It  is  important  for  program  designers  to  understand  the  ways  in^ 
which  decisions  made  about  one  program  area  affect  all  other  areas. 
Although  staff  or  transportation  may  seem  to  be  discrete  considera- 
tions, they  are  rtoi.  As  y.ou  plan  your  program,  you  will  be  forced  to 
consider  a  nurhber  of  factors  simultaneously.  Throughout  the  design 
process,  the  greatest  balancing  act  will  be  the  pull  between  your  de- 
sires for  a  quality  program  and  the  realities  of  your  budget  con- 
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straints,  Finaiucs™((>sl  of  [Hogram  ami  available  income — will 
weight  all  of  your  (ieciMoiis.  For  this  reason,  it,  is  essential  that  pro- 
gram design  and  budget  preparation  be  done  side  by  side.  You  will 
have  to  make  trade-offs— perhaps  a  less  ideal  space  in  exchange  for 
free  rent,  or  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  tuition  in  order  to  provide  safe 
and  reliable  transportation.  ^ 

Take  one  step  at  a  time.  Be  lealistic  about  what  you  can  and  cannot 
do.  Remember  that  you  neither  can,  nor  must,  fill  all  the  needs  in  the 
proposing  or  planning  stages  of  a  program — and  somedmes  never. 
Some  planners  have  found  that  pressure  is  exerted  on  them  to  start 
pn)grains:  for  certain  groups,  or  in  certain  locaticms.  Try  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  these  groups  to  fill  their  individual  needs.  A  ctmunu- 
nity  organizer  told  us,  "Set  up  a  pilot  program,  fund  it  modestly,  eval- 
uate it  as  it  goes  along.  If  it  works,  it  gets  bigger.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  not  iileet  all  the  needs  at  once  if  you  want  it  to  work  in  the 
long  run.  We've  told  that  to  several  communities  around  here.  They 
^didn't  listen  to  us  and  they  weren't  successful." 

You  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  at  (mce..  You  may  feel  it  i.s  wi.sc 
to  d(»lay  some  decisions  until  a  later  date.  In  one  Massachu.selts  com- 
munity, a  planning  group  decidt^d  to  put  off  the  purcha.se  of  any- 
major  equipment  until  they  couki  later  determine  the  be.st  allocation 
of  the  funds  they  had.  o 

Although  ideally  the  program  should  iSe  designed  before  it  is 
propo.st^d  and  initiated,  in  reality,  its  shape  is  constantly  evolving: 
Often  some  major  deci.sions  will  be  made  while  the  program  is  in  its 
l>eginning  .stages  of  operation,  and  as  it  grows  and  external  circum-. 
stances  change,  so  will  its  characteristics. 

Using  the  Needs  Assessment 

A  connnon  question  is,  "How  do  we  know  if  there  is  enough  need  to 
justify  a  program?"  S(mietimes  this  is  difficult  to  determine.  Obviously 
the  more  preci.se  and  detailed  the  information  from  the  survey  is,  the 
(Matter  able  vou  will  be  ro  ma  kit*  your  decisitms  about  whether  to  offer  a 
program,  where"io  locate  it,  and  how  much  to  charge.  Remember  that 
evidence  ofjaeed  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  deci.sion  to  push  for  the 
(Teation  program.  You  will  need  to  weigh  the  results  of  your 
survey  against  other  fadors — particularly  what  parents  .say  they  can 
afford  to  pay— and  available  resources  against  program  needs. 

How  do  vou  know  that  those  who  have  indicated  on  the  .survey 
that  thev  need  the  program  will  use  it?  You  don't.  Remember  that 
respondtuU"^  may  tell  you  that  they  need  SAC;C,  and  even  what  they  ' 
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can  or  are  willing  to  pay.  I  his  does  not  necessarily  mean  they  will  use 
the  program  once  it  is  offered.  One  program  organizer  repeats  the 
experience  of  many: 

We  surveyed  parenis  in  the  ( onnnunity.  Twenty-seven  parents  said  they 
would  use  the  program.  Out  of  those  twenty-seven,  only  twelve  re- 
sponded later  when  we  starteci  the  program.  Some  had  moved  out  of  the 
community,  and  some  maybe  felt  that  they  didn  t  want  to  give  the  pro- 
gram a  try. 

Some  parents  don't  want  to  jeopardize  their  already-existing — 
although  perhaps  not  too  satisfactory— child  care  arrangements  for  a 
program  that  hasn't  gotten  off  the  ground.  Others  may  not  be  able  to 
^afford  the  program  once  it  opens.  Or  perhaps,  in  the  time  lag  be- 
tween assessment  and  actual  start-up,  parents  have  moved  out  of  town 
or  made  other  arrangements.  Needs  assessments  are  not  foolproof; 
they  give  no  guarantee  that  parents  who  expressed  strong  interest  will 
actually  enroll  their  children. 

In  designing  your  program,  use  the  needs  assessment  results  as  a 
general  guide,  not  a  blueprint.  Take  a  long  l(K)k  at  the  survey  infor- 
mation, and  the  information  you  may  have  gathered  in  other  ways: 
What  kind  of  picture  of  lice^l  is  taking  shape? 

•  How  many  children  are  potential  customers?  What  is  their  age 
ratjgc?  Are  they  predominantly  in  kindergarten  thrtmgh  diird 
grade,  or  do  you  have  a  smattering  of  fourth-  to  sixth-graders? 
In  some  communities,  seventh-  and  eighth-graders'  parents 
may  seek  an  organized  program.  • 

•  Are  there  children  with  physical  or  emotional  handicaps  who 
heed  day  care? 

•  Do  most  of  the  children  go  to  and  leave  school  at  the  same  time, 
or  <lo  you  have  split  shifts? 

•  Are  there  geographic  pockets  of  concentration — certain  school 
neighborhoods,  for  example— where  demand  is  largest?  Or  is 
the  need  spread  across  the  community?  What  does  this  mean  in 
terms  of  transportation? 

•  Where  Would  parents  prefer  to  have  the  program  located? 
What  are  their  transportation  needs? 

•  What  is  the  range  of  prices  parents  have  indicate^d  they  can 
afford  to  pay?  How  many  are  eligible  for  federal  or  state  social 
service  funds?  What  percentage  of  families  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  would  need  significant  financial  support  from 

'  1  Tide  XX  or  other  funding  programs? 

•  How  many  have  indicated  they  would  use  the  program?  What 
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kind  of  program— academic  emphasis,  recreaUonal— would 
they  like? 

Consider  Your  Community's  Resources 

Now  that  you  have  a  rough  outline  of  need,  consider  primary  sources 
of  assistance  and  cooperation.  There  are  three  kinds  of  resources  that 
exist  in  dvery  community:  human  resources,  information  resources, 
T^anciar  resources  .No  matter  how  they  are  categorized,  we  agree 
with  the  community  ed  director  who  says  that  "communities  are  rich 
in  resources."  Your  ta.sk  is  to  find  them  and  to  learn  how  to  tap  into 
them.  (Refer  to  Chapter  2,  p.  27  for  list  of  potential  resources.) 

Some  existing  programs  and  services  may  be  of  special  hefp  by 
providing  specific  information  and/or  technical  assistance,  (See  Ap- 
pendix for  list  of  programs  to  contact  for  technical  assistance  and 
licensing  agencies.) 

Information  and  referral  services  will  refer  you  to  community 
groups  relevant  to  your  area  of  interest.  Some  referral  systems  pro- 
vide information  solely  on  available  child  care  services.  Others,  such 
as  those  I&R's  funded  by  the  United  Way,  will  refer  you  to  a  variety  of 
service.s.  If  you  do  not  know  whether  such  a  system  exists  in  your 
community,  the  local  city  hall  probably  does.  Communities  may  have  a 
directory  on  resources  and  youth,  or  a  publication  that  lists  all  local 
commission.s. 

Some  child  care  information  dnd  referral  sy.stems  will  also  provide 
technical  assistance  to  you  and  can  tell  you  what  program  to  visit  in  a 
nearby  neighborh(K)d,  or  who  else  is  interested  in  .starting  a  program. 
They  may  be  able  tolielp  you  with  program  design,  proposal  writing, 
possible  funding  sources,  or  how  to  apply  for  licen.sing.  Consider 
seeking  help  from  your  IcKal  licensing  agency,  child  welfare  organiza- 
tions in  your  vicinity,  or  other  day  care  programs. 

Visit  model  programs.  A  North  Carolina  superintendent  and  as- 
.sistant  superintendent  of  schools  visited  different  magnet  schools 
around  the  country  and  were  very  impressed  with  the  extended  day 
programs  they  saw.  As  a  result,  they  were  instrumental  in  developing 
similar  models  in  their  own  community.  The  extended  day  programs 
of  the  BT(K)kline  Public  Schools  in  Massachusetts  have  served  as  a 
model  for  a  number  of  groups  who  wished  to  initiate  their  own  SACC 
programs.'  , 
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^Sec  James  A.  U-vine,  0«y  Care  and  the  Public  Schools  (Educadon  Development  Center, 
Newtcm,  Mass,,  1978),  for  a  MY  profile  of  the  Br(K)kIine,  Massachusetts,  extended  day 
programs. 
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Be  sure  to  think  about  rommunity  facilities  that- may  be  used  in 
addition  to  those  at  your  program  site.  In  the  S(^uthwest,  a  YMCA- 
sponsored  S,ACC  program  is  held  in  schools  where  the  only^ispaces 
available  to  them  are  the  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  playgrounds,  and 
some  stage  sections  in  the  gyms.  Because  these  constraints  would  pre- 
vent the  Y  from  .running  the  kind  of  program  it  would  like  to  offer,  it 
has  built  additional  activities  into  the  SACC  program  schedule:  all 
children  swim  at  the  Y  once  a  week,  and  there  is  at  least  one  additional 
weekly  field  trip. 

In  a  small  MassachuseUs  city,  a  program  that  is  based  in  a  church 
and  at  the  center's  own  building  has  smveyed  its  surroundings  and 
been  able  to  maximize  local  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  it 
serves.  They  use  the  gymnasium  and  pool  at  the  YMCA,  the  public 
library  for  reading  and  homework,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  movie 
(fieatre.  Van  trips  are  made  into  the  surrounding  countryside, 

Consider  schools.  Many  planners— who  often  include  school 
personnel—look  to  the  schools  as  a  potential  resource  during  the 
early  stages  of  program  development.  In  considering  how  you  might 
collaborate  with  the  schools,  remember  that  there  exists  a  wealth  of 
po.ssibilities  that  range  along  a  continuum,  frcnn  .schools  that  are  will- 
ing to  transport  childii^i  to  a  center  or  family  day  care  home  after 
.school  to  others  that  want  to  administer  their  own  program.  In  these 
times  of  funding  cutbacks  in  all  areas,  planners — whether  they  are 
parents,  agency  directors,  school  personnel,  or  other.s — should  con- 
sider the  general  ways  that  community/school  collaborations  can 
maximize  the  use  of  already-existing  re.sources.  (See  the  chart  on  p. 
72  for  advantages  and  di.sadvantages  of  different  facilities.  Ref|?r  to 
Parts  Three  and  Four  for  discussions  of  policy  issues  and  adfnirtistra- 
tive  models  involving  the  .schools.) 

Using  sch(K>ls  as  resources  doesn't  always  work,  or.  work  well, 
however.  You  .should  be  aware  of  potential  problems,  such  as 
threatened  school  closings  and  consolidations.  When  communities 
reach  the  point  of  closing  schools  down,  it  usually  means  these  schools 
are  no  longer  economically  efficient  to  operate.  One  director  of  a 
program  that  uses  .school  space  worries,  "Declining  enrollment  could 
.s<jueeze  us  out— we  could  get  shoved  out  at  any  time.  We  really  have 
to  look  at  the  positives  and  negatives  of  being  in  school  space/'  Schools 
may  also  increa.se  the  financial  charges  to  programs,  affecting  the 
parent.s  ability  to  pay  or  making  SACCs  cost  to  them  prohibitive. 
School  boards  may  oppose  your  proposal  to  locale  your  program  in 
the  .sch(K)ls.  If  regular  .services  are  being  cut,  it  may  be  hard  to  justify 
adding  another  While  the  program's  actual  cost  to  the  schools  may 
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not  be  significant,  the  stIuM)!  board  may  be  worried  about  resistance 
from  taxpayers.  (See  Chapttft  '4.  ^(ietting  Approval,"  for  suggestions 
on  overcoming  opposition.) 

When  coinniunities  don't  want  day  care  programs  to  be  in  schools, 
and  mount  oppo^iition  to  the  idea,  it  may  not  be  the  right  option  for 
that  conununity  md'other  sokitions  may  have  to  be  developed.  No 
program- will  woik  well  in  a  school  system  or  in  an  individual  school 
diat  has  strong  rt^sistance  to  the  idea. 

Using  buildings  that, are  already  heated  and  lighted  means  less 
expense  for  a  tigF^tly  budgeted  program.  As  an  associate  superinten- 
dent in  the  South  (Told  us:  "Kven  if  you  turn  the  heat  off  at  3:00  pjvi^ 
the  building  vv(^»uid  itilJJjc^^^^^  i"  t'^^'^e 

Tfeanlng  the  buildings.  School  children  don't  go  home  at  3:00  p.m. 
anyhow;  there  are  always  children  in  the  buiiding  doing  homework." 

S(  hools  can  provide  essential  resources  to  programs  housed 
within  them,  rhese'resources  may  be  received  eidier  as  in-kind  (no- 
cost)  (fonatioiis,  or  the  program  may  pay  for  some  of  them:  i 

•  Spare:  Ibis  may  be  the  program's  "own"  room,  not  used  by 
anyone  else — an  unused  classroom,  a  community  , room,  a 
cafeteria  corner,  or,  possibly,  ^  music  room  that  is  shared  by  the 
music  teacher  during  the  school  day  and  the  program  after- 
wards.'^ 

•  Utilities  and  mergy:  The  costs  of  heating,  cooling,  and  lighung 
the  building  are  often  charged  to  the  program  in  proportion  to 
its  use.  ~  . 

-  •  Custodial  srn'im:  Many  school  systems  have  agreements  with 
c  ustodians  unions  that  a  school<HTiplo.yc*d  custodian  be  on  die 
premises  of  a  sc  hool  after  the  school  day;  in  other  cases,  custo- 
dians will  be  paid  overtime  after  school,  or  on  certain  .school 
holidays  and  <'acations,  , 

•  Other  kinds  of  school  resources:  These  might  include  use  of  other 
facilities  (libniry,  home  ec  rooms,  gymnasium);  maintenance 
sup[)lies  ((  leaning  materials,  paper  towels,  etc.);  telephone  (in- 
stallation ami  monthly  bills);  materials,  consumable  supplies, 
etc.  (purchased  in  bulk  together  with  the  scho(^l);  administra- 
tive time  of  S(  hool  personnel;  buiiding  security;  tra.sh  removal. 

Programs  may  use  spac  e,  utilities,  and  custodial  services  and  only 
one  or  two  of  the  other  school  resources,  ['elephone  services,  for 
example,  may  be  purchased  f)y  the  program  and  paid  for  out  of  in- 
come generated.  Some  .sch(K)ls  are  more  heavily  involved  in  col- 
laborating with  out.side  groups,  and  have  .school  .staff  whose  time  is 
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assigned  to  working  with  tentmts  and  negotiating  the  use  of  space  and 
other,  resour^s.  In  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  the  school  sys- 
tem h}»s  a-  '.'Policy  on  Joint  Occupanc^y."  This-policy  promotes  the  ren-' 
tal  of-5thool  space  to  outside  groups  as  a  way  of  getting  a  financial 
return  on  the  large  number  of  empty  dassroomsin  the  area's  schools. 
(See  Chapter  10  for  a  description  of  how  thi^ p()licy  works.) 

It  is  not  necessary  t<^  have  your  prograU  located  in  a  school  to 
collaborate  financially  widi  one.  Programs /nay  work  in  tandem  with 
Rrscfiools  by  sharing  transportation  costs/puxchasing  Itj^^cost  meals 
from  ,sch(K)l-'run  kitchen.^,  participating  ifi  their  bulk  pi^chasing  of 
supplies,  sharing  staff,  eti .  Be  certain  to  ekplore  all  of  the  possibilities. 

Community  .sch(X)ls  or  adult  eduraiion  departments  may  be  an- 
other school  lesoui'ce.  Community  or4dult  education  programs  that 
are  tied  in  administratively  with  a  school  system  usually  receive  some 
financial  and  in-kind  suppbrt  fron/ the  schools.  This  support  varies, 
<lei)t  nding  on  the  nature  of  th/  relationship.  Use  of  space,  book- 
keeping, ac  counting,  billing,  a/l  personnel  salaries  and  benefits  may 
Ik-  part  of  the  arrangement.  Other  resoui  ces  may  also  be  available: 
special  staff,  materials,  e(|uipinent,  and  transportation.  When  com- 
munity education  'programs  provide  SACC^it  Is  either  as  the  ad- 
ministering agency  or  as  a  partner  with  a  community  group.  When 
community  education  runs  programs  in  community  .schools,  financial 
support  is  usually  derived  from  parent  fees,  or  from  contracts  and 
grants  with  social  .service  agencies.  When  community  schools  act  as 
partners,  they  can  provide  space,  some  portion  of  administrative  time, 
technical  as.sistance,  and  some  sharing  of  school  re.sources. 

Setting  Up  the  Program's  Building  Blocks 

In  designing  any  program,  there  are  specific  areas  where  decisions 
must  be  made.  You  will  need  to  answtjr  the  foHowing  (juestiflns.  We 
suggest  you  use  them  as  a  checklist  as  you  tackle  the  de.sign  of  your 
program. 

1 .  What  is  the  basic  philo.sophy  pf  this  program?  What  are  our 

goals?  J 

2.  Who  will  the  program  be  for?  How  many  children?  What  are 
*  their  ages?  Will  we  indudd  kindergartners?  Special-needs 

children?   

3.  W)ien  will  this  program  operate?  Which  days?  During  vaca- 
tions? Summers?  Snow  days?  Which  hours?  Before  school? 

.  After  sch(K)l?  | 

4.  Where  will  the  program  belheld?  (location  and  space) 
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5.1  Will  meals  be  served?  , 

6.  What  activities  and  experiences  will  be  planned?      ^       ^  ? 

7.  Will  there  be  a  need  for  transportation?  How  will  it  be  pror 
I  vided?       •    .  *X.  .    •  • 

8.  Will  other  community  facilities  be  u^4?  Which  ones? 

9.  What  vyill  the  program  cost? 

10.  Where  vyill  the  money  come  from? 

11.  Who  will  administer  the  program:  overall  direction  and  pol- 
icy making?  Day-to-day  decisions?  ^ 

12.  What  kinds  of  staff  will  we  need  to  hire? 

13.  Who  will  be  accountable— and  for  what?  ' 

"Think  big,  but  start  small."  The  content  and  shape  of  your  proi 
gram  will  undergo  many  changes  during  its  formative  years,  and  welj 
it  should.  Have  ambitious  plans,  but  begin  cautiously,  adding  and  ex^ 
panding  as  expedience  leads  the  way.  It  is  difficult  for  planners  to 
disappoint  their"  constituents,  but  many  o^the  SACC  programs 
have  attempted  to  "do  it  all"  are  no  longer  around  to  provide  c^re  to 
anyone.  We  recommend  that  you  begin  with  a  segment  thsit  you  feel 
you  can  do  and  do  w//,  work  out  the  kinks  and  the  details,  and  let  the 
program  grow  organically.  Being  able  to  carry  out  your  program  in 
well-planned  stages  will  help  to  guarantee  its  longevity. 

■  Develop  a  Philosophy  and  Goals.  The  development  of  a 
philosophy  is-^  crucial  in  designing  a  program.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  program  rests,  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  all  deci- 
sions you  make  now  in  your  design  process  and  after  the  program  is 
in  operation.  One  program  director  stated  its  importance  this  way: 
*The  reason  that  we  have  survived  is  that  we  have  a  philosophy  and  a 
\point  of  view." 

A  philosophy  is  nothing  more — and  nothing  less — than  your 
lommon-sense  answers  to  the  questions,  **Whj|t  do  the  children  in  this 
Wogram  need?"  and  "What  do  we  want  to  give  them?"  You  should  be 
able  to  state  your  philosophy' verbally  and  in  writing,  after  agreeing 
on  your  basic  goals  and  objectives.  This^  means  that  your  planning 
gAoup,  the  people  who  are  hired  later  to  stiiff  the  program,  and  policy 
mkkers  should  be  in  agreement  on  the  central  philosophy.  There  is  no 
one  "best  philosophy" — there  is  only  the  philosophy  that  best  ex- 
prlesses  atul  fills  the  needs  and  values  of  the  people  involved  in  your 
program,  and  of  your  community.  To  verbalize  your  philosophy: 

•  Ask  questions:  "What  do  we  want  for  our  children?  What  kinds 
of  experiences  are  important  for  them  to  have?"  Trust  your- 
selves. You  know  the  answers. 
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•  Be  open  and  flexible,  so  that  your  philosophy  and  goals  incor- 
porate the  values  of  people  of-differeni  backgrounds,  incomes, 

and  cultures.'- 

•  Think  about  the  ways  a  SACC  progranj  is  unique.  It  is  neither 
/  the  homf  nor  the  school;  it  doesn't  attempt  to  replace  either  of 

•  those;  but  it  does  complement  each.  Children  in  SACC  pro- 
grams are  away  from  home  for  many  hours,  and  they  move 
through  several  different  environments  in  the  course  of  their 
day.  There  fire  children  of  different  ages,  and  stages  of  de- 
velopmentW  the  program;  thes^  differing  needs  must  be  met. 

Your  philosophy  must  be  translated  into  reality  through  the  pro- 
gram you  plan  and  later  institute.  Phil6sophies  are  meaningless  if  they 

remain  well-turned  phrases  in  brochures  and  are  not  given  life 
.  '  .  through  the  program  in  operation.  (See  Part  Five',  "Day^to-Day  Oper- 
aticin,"  for  suggestions  on  shaping  and  implementing  a  curriculum  to 
achieve  this  goal.)  The  following  are  our  recommendations  of  general 
.standards  a  program  should  maintain.  Keeping  these  standards  in 
mind  as  you  design  your  program  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
gram really  does  implement  your  philosophy. 

The  program  .should  meet  children's  needs.  It  should  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  die  needs  of  children  who  are  at  different  stages  of 
N  development.' These  needs  are  social,  emotional,  intellectual,  and 

physical.  It  meets  these  needs  by-creating  an  environment  that: 

•  Offers  children  a  base  of  warmth  and  security  provided  by 
caring  adults,  in  which  they  can  all  grow  and  respect  and  enjoy 

'    /  each  other; 

•  Fosters  autonomy,  initiative  and  independence,  cooperation 
and  self-control,  choice  and  the  a.ssumption  of  responsibility; 

•  Permits  freedom  within  set  limits; 

•  Encourages  creativity; 

•  Provides  activities  reflecting  and  filling  these  different  needs 
,  while.respecting  cultural  diversity. 

The  program  should  meet  parents'  needs.  A  parent  from  the  state  of 
Washington  told  us.  "The  parent  is  buying  peace  of  mind  when  his  or 
her  child  is  enrolled  in  this  program."  It  meets  parents*  needs  by^ 

•  (Mfering  a  safe,  accessible,  affordable  program; 

•  Providing  warm,  trusting,  competent,,  responsible  staff  who 
understand  and  meet  4he  needs  of  the  children; 

•  Re.specting  apd  incorporating  their  needs,  values,  and  cultural 
diversity  in  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  program; 

•  Including  parents  in  decision  making. 
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The  program  should  meet  stiijf\s  needs.  It  should  value  and  respect 
them,  and  demonstrate  this  value  and  respect  by: 

•  Hiring  appropriately  trained  staff  who  also  have  relevant  work 
experience;  ^ 

•  Paying  them  the  hightjst  possible  salaries  and  benefits; 

•  Providing  them  with  a  (juality  work  environment; 

•  Having  staff:child  ratios  within  the  1:8-1 : 12  range. 

The  program  shoiM  meet  the  cojnmunity's  needs.  It  should  incorporate 
the  values  and  respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  community.  It  will 
achieve  this  by: 

•  Encouraging  the  participation  of  people  of, different  racial, 
ethnic,  cultural,  and  economic  backgrounds; 

•  Providing  gcKxl  quality  care  to  children,  v,'ho  will  benefit  from 
its  provision; 

•  Sharing  and  building  upon  existing  community  resources; 

•  Respecting  other  agencies  and  groups  who  share  the  concern 
.    for  children's  and  families'  well-being; 

•  Giving  tKe  commur^ity  a  feeling  of  pride, 

•  Who  Will  the  Program  Be  For?  What  does  your  needs  as- 
sessment tell  you  about  the  numbers  and  ages  of  children  in  need  of 
care  (older  children?  kindergartners?)  and  children  with  special 
need.s?  You  will'hUve  to  decide  now  whether  you  will  establish  eligibil- 
ity criteria  for  the  program.  Making  decisions  about  eligibility  and 
admissions  usually  involves  a  number  of  different  c(msiderations  and 
may  be  done  in  a  varietv*of  ways.  Some  programs  set  no  priorities  and 
enioll  children  in  the  order  that  they  come  through  the  door.  While 
this  may  seem  equitable,  it  means  that  the  program  staff  has  no  con-, 
trol  over  ingredients  such  as  boy/girl  mix,  ages  of  children,  numbers 
of  children  with  special  needs^.  etc.  Other  programs  set  priorities 
based  upon  their  fiscal  limitations,  needs  of  parents,  etc. 

Some  programs  limit  the  numbers  of  children  at  different  age 
levels,  foV  example,  50  percent Itindergarten  through  first  grade,  40 
•percent  .second  to  third^grade,  and  10  percent  fourth  grade  and  up. 
Others  give  a  limited  age  range  for  enrollment  (for  exa^nple,  six  to  ten 
years)  and  leave  it  at  that.  If  your  program  serves  a  wide  age  span, 
planning  is  more  difficult  because  of  the  diversity  of  interests  and 
abilitk^sThowever,  it  does  mean  that  older  children  can  assi.st  with 
younger  om:s  and/or  walk  a  younger  brother  or  sister  home. 
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Whether  or-  not  to  iiK  ludc  kindergarten  childrj;n  is  comroversial. 
On  the  one  hand,  pubUc  school  half-day  kindergarten  sessions  pre-" 
sent  the  gre,atest  care  problems  for  parents,  sinc4  surrouiid  care  is 
desperately  needed.  Also,  in  many  communities,  the  half-daV  session 
^changes  in  midyear,  causing  carefully  constructecl  arrangements  or 
schedules  to  fall  apart.  Parents  with  kindergartners  qiay  well  be  your 
Community's  most;  desperate  group  in  need  of  care— and  the  on^  with 
fewest  available  options.  Serving  kindergartners  may  mean  a  full-day 
program  which  allows  you  to  have  full-time  stilff.  However,  \five- 
year-olds  may  seem  '^years'*  younger  than  their  six-  to  twelve-yearVold 
cohorts,  and  programing  must  address  this  problem,  '  \ 

You  will  want  to  balance  the  needs  and  the  financial  picture  with 
other  factors.  For  example,  although  you  might  want  to  serve  kinder- 
gaiincrs  during  your  first  year  of  operation,  the  transportation  ar- 
rangements, additional  hourss  and  needs  of  the  younger  child  might 
convince  you  to  begin  by  caring  for  six- 'to  ten-year-old  childjen  and\ 
T()  Vxpan(T  (Town  wards  during  your  second  year  and  upwards  during\ 
your  third  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulk  of  your  potential  users  \ 
:  have  kindergarten-age  children,  this  Would  suggest  beginning  with  a 
program  f(K  used  on  younger  children  (five  to  eight  yeai|s)  and  adding  ^ 
older  children  in  subsequent  years; 

Another  que^ion  you  11  want  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  to 
'admit  children  vvi^h  special  needs,  and,  if  you  do,  what  age  limits  to  set 
for  them.  Prograriis  that  admit  children  with  handicaps  are  aware  that 
they  can  only  handle  certain  numbers  of  special  needs;  children,  de- 
pending upon  the  children's  disabilities  and  the  amount  of  staff  at- 
tention required.  Programs  that  do  accept  children  with  special  needs 
offer  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  all  of  the  children  in  the  program. 
As  one  SACX:  staffer  said,  '^Having  handicapped  kids  in  our  progfam 
is  one  of  the  best  .socialization  experiences  for  all  kids."  It  teaches  all 
children  to  accept  differences,  and  can  give  the  special  child  a  chance 
to  gain  confidence  and  acceptance  by  other  children.  Jt  also  can  pro- 
vide support  to  parents  who  often  have  incredible  difficulties  in 
finding  programs  that  will  accept  their  children.  If  is,  however,  not 
without  its  hardships.  Staff  must  be  top-notch,  not  only  able  to  ac- 
commodate the.special  needs  of  the  child,  but  also  able  to  help  the  rest 
ol  the  children  deal  with  the  issues  that  anse.^Planning  must  be  done 
carefully,  with  con.siderati6n  given  to  activities  and,  possibly,  with  spe- 
cial provisions  inacie  for  special-needs  children. 

recommend  .hat  SACC  programs  base  their  decisions  about 
whether  oi  not  to  serve  children  with  special  needs  upon  several  key 
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criteria:  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  handicaps;  the  implications  for 
the  program — and  the  child — of  mainstreaming;  whether  there  is  a 
special  school  available  that  has,  or  could  have,  a  SACC  programMc- 
tual  practices  of  your  agency  and/or  school;  and  extent  of  need  and 
agencies  willing  to  collaborate. 

We  al«o  recommend  that  SACC  programs  serve  children  with 
special  needs  in  one  of  two  ways:\(l)  mainstream  children  and  have 
special  resources  (funds  or  collab6rations  to  receive  staff  help  from 
specially-trained  individuals;  transportation;  materials;  staff  support 
and  training),  or  (2)  have  a  self-contained  program  that  serves  only  . 
children  with  special  needs  (provide  SACC  for  multiple-handicapped 
children  in  Special  schools  or  programs). 

•  In  either  case,  a  program  director  from  the  Midwest  ^dvises, 
"Hire  staff  who  have  the  experience  or  willingness  to  work  with  spe- 
cial needs  children.  Staff  who  have  the  background  tend  to  be  great." 

•  Program  Size;  Group  Size  and  Staff :Cliild  Ratios.  'When 
considering  the  size  of  your  total  program,  you  will  want  to  ensure 
that  you  have  enough  staff  to  effectively  plan,  manage,  and  carry  out 
the  program.  As  your  program  grows,  so  does  the  paperwork,  tl|p 
financial  management  details,  and,  other  administrative  duties.  A 
teacher-director  may  be  able  to  collect  tuitions,  pay  staff,  orde^r 
supplies,  and  work  directly  with  children  in  a  small  program  (und^ir 
twenty-five  children).  However, -bookkeepers,  administrative  assis-  ^ 
tants,  cooks,  nonteaching  directors,  etc.,  may  be  needed  as  your  en- 
rollment increases. 

Program  size  will  depend  on  standards  of  agencies  you  copartner 
with,  as  well  as  your  own.  In  one  western  city,  when  the  YMCA  pro- 
posed setting  up  programs  in  schools,  the  school-board  insisted  that 
each  school's  program  be  limited  to  twenty  children;  they  felt  that  a 
larger  number  would  lead  to  a  program  that  was  too  rigid  and  struc- 
tured, and  this  was  antithetical  to  their  philosophy  and  goals.  The  Y, 
in  agreement  with  this  philosophy,  accepted  the  stipulation. 

The  space  available  to  you  will  also  set  limits  on  program  size: 

.Space  is  our  biggest  limitation.  We  have  a  waiting  li.st  at  some  schools.  At 
one  sch(X)I,  we  could  have  a  bigger  progrartj  if  we  had  the  space.  (Director 
in  thi^  Midwest )  ,    -    -  "  - 

It  never  pays  to  puf  (hilciren  in  too  small  a  space  that's. unfamiliar  to 
them.  It  doesn't  work  for  the  staff  and  it  doesn't  work  for  the  kids. 
iWVCA  Director,  Pacific  Coast)  / 

Tn  general,  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  square  feet  of  indoor  space 
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per  child  is  used  as  a  rule  of  thumb.  Some  programs  care  for  as  few  as 
ten  children;  others  have  as  many  as  eighty  children  at  one  location. 

Program  size  will  also  be  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
you  need  ir*  order  to  offer  variety  and  diversity  of  experiences.  In 
terms  of  cost  effectiveness,  a  decisive  factor  will  be  the  number  of 
children  yoii  need  to  collect  fees  from  in  order  to  break  even  finan- 
cially and  to  achieve  your  standards  of  quality. 

You  may  need  to  set  policies  on  the  number  of  children  the  pro- 
gram will  admi't  because  both  overload  (too  many  children),  and 
underload  (too  few)  can  create  problems.  Overload  places  too  great  a 
burden  on  your  finance.s,  .staff,  and  facilities,  and  as  a  result  you  are 
unable  to  provide  intimacy  and- indiyjflualized  attention.  Underload 
makes  for  insufficient  incomfe,  staff  layoffs,  and  inadequate  grouping  « 
and  diversity  of  experience.  '  - 

In  making  decisions  about  totals,  you  must  consider  group  size  and 
staff  '.child  ratios. 

Group  size  is  the  total  number  of  children  assigned  to  a  caregiver  or  team 
(>t  car'*givf  rs.  In  most  (  iLses,  groups  (Kcupy  .individual  chissrooms  or 
well-defined  physical  spaces  within  larger  r(K)ms. 

Staff '.child  ratio  is  the  number  of  caregivers  divided  by  group  size.  Higher 
or  more  stringe^nt  staff  :  chij(i  ratios  are  those  with  a  smaller  number  of 
( hildren  per  adult.  For  instance,  a  ratio  of  1 : 5  is  higher,  or  more  strin- 
gent, than  a  ratio  of  1 : 10.^  ^ 

In  some  states,  group  size  is  a  mandated  licensing  requirement;  in 
others  it  is  left  up  to  the  individual  program.  No  master  how  it  is  dealt 
with  by  your  state,  consider  the  impact  of  group  size  upon  the  chil- 
dren, upon  the  staff,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  total  program.  It's 
important  to  consider  this  i.ssue  from  the  child's  point  of  view.>  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  school  all  day  need  to  be  in  small  groups  and  to 
have  some  time  for  solitary  activity.  A  group\size  of  thirty  may  feel  like 
a  repeat  of  the  school  day  to  them. 

You  will  have  to  balance  what  you  can  afford  with  what  is  best  for 
the  children.  Licensing  standards  are  usually  minimum  standards  and 
we  suggest  that  you  u.se  them  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  adding  a  generous 
dollop  of  your  own  common  sense.  As  one  program  director  so  apdy 
stated,  "The  group  should  be  small  enough  for  each  child  to  receive 
some  individual  attention  and  big  enough  to  get  a  Softball  game 
going!" 


2 Richard  Uuopp  et  al.,  Children  at  the  Center,  vol.  I  (Cambridge,  Mass  ;  Abt  Associates, 
1979).  p.  xix. 
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We  recomme  nd  a  group  sue  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  children. 
As  for  staff:  child  ratios,  we  agree  with  the  program  director  who 
said: 

rhere  is  no  one  who  could  give  more  than  ten  children  what  they  need  in 
Terms  of  individualized  attention.  Children  rnay  need  help  with  their 
homework,  want  to  learn  how  to  swing  a  baseball  bat,  etc. 

Staff: child  ratios  should  be  coordinated  with  group  size.  For 
example,  if  you  want  a  group  size  of  eighteen  children,  with  a 
staff:  child  ratio  of  1:9,  you  will  need  two  staff;  and  if  you  want 
groups  of  twenty-four  or  sixteen,  and  a  staff :  child  ratio  of  1 : 8,  you 
will  need  two  or  three  staff. 

As  you  balance  the  numbers  you  should  consider  how  certain 
ratios  will  or  will  not  allow  you  to  offer  certain  activides  or  experiences 
f  or  children.  Your  goals  and' thie  planning  of  your  program  content 
should  determine  your  decisions  regarding  ratios  and  group  size.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  forced  to  have  ratios  and  size  that  you  feel  are  not 
workable  for  the  type's  of  activities  or  orientati(m  you  are  planning, 
you  must  either  restructure  the  program  content  or  juggle  your  num- 
bers. 

The  tradeoffs  with  both  staff:  child  ratio  and  group  size  revolve 
around  costs  and  quality.  Larger  groups  with  lower  ratios  may  cer- 
tiunly  be  less  expensive,  but  they  minimize  the  individualized  atten- 
tion and  the  activUy  choices  open  to  children.  Smaller  groups  with 
more  .stringent  ratios  cost  more,  but  allow  for  more  staff  attention  to 
each  child  and  a  broader  range  of  activides. 

•  Days  and  Hours  of  Operation:  Days  of  prcjgram  operation 
can  vary  widely.  School-based  programs  that  wish  to  define  them- 
selv^-s  as  ^'an  extension  of  the  .school  day"  often  do  so  by  providing 
(iw  e  only  on  days  wheiv  sch(K)l  is  in  session.  Other  programs  may  be 
opeq  daily,  ^)n  the  ba.sis  that  no-sch(M)l  days  are  when  parents  and 
children  are  most  in  need  of  care.  There  are  also  the  programs  that 
take  a  middle  ground,  perhaps  .staying  open  daily  during  the  School 
year,  hut  dosing  during  the  summer  months. 

Whil(»  year-round  programs  are  probably  what  most  parents  need 
if  they  are  working,  at  .sch()ol,  or  in  training  programs,  such  pro- 
graming may  not  be  feasible  for  you.  For  a  school-based  program,  you 
may  have  to  pay  exorbitant  (osts  (custodial,  utilitie.s)  when  the  .school 
buildings  are  closed— costs  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  pass  along  to 
parent.s.  On  the  other  hand,  daily  programing  allows  for  a  continuity 
and  depth  4hat  can  he  especially  rewarding  and  exciting  for  staff  and 
children. 
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Setting  riiinimuins  on  the  number  of  days  a  child  hiay  attend  the 
program  implies  that  you  don't  want  to  enroll  children  on  a  part-time 
basis,  and  that  you  don't  want^  drop-ins.  You  may  want  to  set 
minimiinis  because  you  believe  that  sporadic,  drop-in,  or  part-time 
attendance  will  not  promote  the  kind  of  atmosphere  you  are  trying  to 
create.  Uirge  daily  variations  in  attendance  coald  mean  that  on  any 
one  day  y()u  could  be  under-  or  overstaffed.  However,  you  may  need 
drop-ins  because  you  need  the  additional  money. 

In  thinking  about  whether  you  will  allow  unenrolled  children  to 
occasionally  lonie  into  the  program  at  will,  or  to  be  guests,  you  must 
consider  accountability.  Who  i,s  responsible  if  something  happens  to 
the  child?  If  no  enrollment  forms  have  been  filled  out;  whom  do  you 
contact?  If  an  unregistered  child  has  an  accident,  will  your  insurance 
(over  it?  It  may;  some  insurance  policies  cover  any  child  in  the  sp^ce 
that  is  insiirc*<l.  But  it  niay  not.  Accountability  and  careful  record 
keeping  are  vital  in  a  program  that  allows  drop-ins, 

11  part-time  (are  is  an  option,  whether  it  is  flexible  or  fixed  has 
different  implications.  Variable  hours  (.six  hours  a  week,  taken  any- 
time) may  be  advantageous  to  parents,  especially  those  who  have 
changing  work/school  schedules,  and  diis  flexibility  tnay  result  in  ad- 
ditional ( hildren  coming  to  the  program.  However,  it  can  also  become 
confusing  to  children  and  to  the  progiam.  Is  today  Denni.s's  day  for 
(lay  care?  If  transportation  is  involved,  this  can  add  another  layer  of 
confusion— with  arrangements  and  details  that  change  daily!  Having 
rix(d  schedules  permits  the  program  t()  plan  staffing  and  activity  ar- 
rangements, and  to  know  exijctly  who  will  be  in  attendance  when.  It 
also  allow.s  you  to  balance  children's  attendance,  so  that  you  ca^i  be 
(ertain  that  on  any  one  day  you  will  be  within  your  licensing  limitar 
tions,  and  that  you  will  be  staf^fed  appropriately. 

Will  the  program  be  open  or  do.sed  when  regular  .school  is,  or  is 
.  not,  in  .session  (h(jli(iays,  vacation.s,  nonschool  .storm  days)?  This  deci- 
sion will  depend  on  whether  the  facilities  you  u.se  are  available;  if  not, 
whether  vou  can  make  special  agreements  to  keep  them  open;  or 
whether  you  can  make  alternative  arrangements.  It  al.so  depends  on 
the  vakies  aud  practices  of  the  community  yQU  serve,  the  costs  in- 
volve/!^ and  your  ability  to  meet  the  needs  expre.ssed. 

■  Should  You  Serve  Meals  and  lor  Snacks?  If  so,  which  ones? 
Who  will  pay  lor  the  lood?  Supplying  meals  or  providing  time  and 
space  for  them  will  be  determined  partly  by  your  hours,  partly  by 
your  facilities  (do  you  have  refrigerators,  stoves,  and  preparati(m 
areas?),  and  partly  by  the  wi.shes  and  needs  of  parents.and  children. 
Whether  federal  assistance  istivailable,  whether  what  the  government 
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provides  is  ade(iuatc,  and  whether  the  impending  cuts^funding  do 
take  plate  are  other  determining  factors.  One  program  ^^affer  felt 
that  "the  nutrition  program  doesn't  meet  the  needs  of  school-age 
kids,"  while  another  worried  that  because  they  fed  the  chilch^en  so 
much,  they'd  go  home  and  not  want  to  eat  dinner.  Early  mor^jing 
programs  oftei,!  provide  breakfast.  In  some  sthool-based  SA(X]  ph> 
grams,  SA(X^  and  the  schools  tan  collaborate. 

Serving  naeals,  especially  breakfast^  can  make  morniri^^s  at-home 
easier  and  less  hectic  ibr  families,  while  allowing  children  to  eat  later 
than  they  would  at  home.  However,  some  parents  would  rather  feed 
their  own  children  and  may  object  to  a  wSACC]  program  doing  so. 
Serving  meals  takes  planning,  facilities  (or  special  arrangements  with 
a  food  service),  staff  time,  and  money.  The  trouble  may  be  worth  it, 
though,  as  it  may  "sell"  some  families  on  the  program. 

Most  programs  serve  a  snack  of  some  type,  or  encourage  children 
to  bring  their  own.  Serving  a  snack  to  schooUagers  can  involve  them  in 
cooking,  nutrition,  and  evtn  menu  planning  and  shopping.  It  will 
mean  time  and  money,  bur  in  this  way  the  prcigram  has  some  control 
over  the  quality  of  food  .served  aa.'l  what  cjuantities  are  being  con- 
sumed. Individual  financial  circumstances  and/or  eating  habits  won't 
be  a  factor,  although  special  diets  should  always  be  respected. 
School-age  childreii,  often  reluctant  to  experiment  with  new  foods, 
will  be  provided  with  such  an  opportunity,  if  cooking  and  snack  prep- 
aration is  the  program's  responsibility. 

■  What  Activities  and  Experiences  Will  Be  Planned  for  the 
Children?  I)etaiU*d  planning  is  not  a  task  to  be  accomplished  now, 
when  you  are  creating  an  overall  blueprint  for  your  program.  (Refer 
to  C.hapter  \5  for  a  discussion  of  shaping  your  SACC  program.) 
However,  certain  questions  must  be  addressed  at  this  point  because 
thrv  arti  related  to  suc  h  areas  of  program  design  as  space,  (ost,  staff, 
etc.  lo  answer  them,  refer  to  your  philosophy,  and  the  indicatioiis 
parents  gave  about  the  kind  of  program  they  wanted  when  they  an- 
swered  ihe  needs  a.s.sessinent. 

Will  ( hildren  spend  most  of  their  time  at  the  program  .site,  or  will 
thev  become  involved  in  (ommunity  activities?  Will  most  activities  be 
in  small  groups  or  large  ones?  What  types  of  activities,  materials,  and 
experienc  es  will  there  be?  Will  provisions  be  made  for  both  the  older 
and  the  younger  children? 
Ipw  ■  Space  and  Location:  Where  Should  the »  Program  Be 
Housed?  If  there  is  any  one  area  of  program  design  that  is  inextric- 
ably-linked to  all  the  others,  it  is  the  space  you  choose  for  the  pro- 
gram<  High-pric  ed  space  will  either  force  you  to  cut  expenditures  in 
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With  many  schools  ctosing  and  space  becoming  available,  we 
felt  it  was  appropriate  for  schools  to  provide  physical  space. 
We  tell  the  county  government  where  space  is  available,  and 
the  county  can  decide  what  it  wants  to  use.  Whatever  school 
space  is  available,  we  are'  pleased  to  offer  It— the  space  is 
there,  the  heating  is  there  anyway,  the  janitors  are  there  any- 
way. {Virginia  Board  of  Education  Member) 
I  suggest  that  inner-city  parents  who  are  church  members  get 
their  churches  to  donate  space  for  SACC.  The  program  could 
then  charge  fees  on  a  sliding  scale,  with  additional  money  to 
establish  neighborhood  programs  obtained  through  fundrais- 
ing  and  through  worl<ing  with  the  local  business,  industry,  and 
unions.  {Maryland  Social  Sen/ices  Director) 


other  areas  (tor  staff  or  supplies),  or  to  raise  tuition  rates  until  they 
are  out  of  reach  for  many  families,  or  both.  In  addition,  the  space  you 
choose  will  affect  the  types  of  activities  and  experiences  that  are  avail- 
able to  children  in  the  program,  either  because  of  the  constraints  of 
the  actual  physical  space  or  because  of  the  program's  accessibility  to 
other  local  community  resources  that  might  be  used  by  the  program. 

For  these  reasons,  many  programs  opt  for  space  that  is  available 
for  the  lowest  price— in  some  cases,  space  that  is  free.  Given  the  costs 
.  of  salaries,  materials,  and  other  necessities,  many  SACC  programs 
find  that  they  can  offer  a  reasonably-priced,  high-quality  program  to 
parents  when  no-cost  or  low-cost  space  h  part  of  the  package.  Al- 
though such  in-kind  donations  of  space  may  not  cost  money,  they^  may 
extract  another  price  from  SACC  programs  in  terms  of  the  program^s 
status,  feelings  of  tenuousness,  or  accusations  ih^  the  program  is 
•getting  a  free  ride."  Those  SACC  programs  that  have  the  most  sue- 
ress  with  free  or  low-cost  space  are  very  careful  to  show  how  the  pro- 
gram contributes  to  the  host  institution  and  how  free  or  low-cost  space 
translates  into  a  direct  benefit  to  parents.  Whatever  your  options,  we 
advise  rou  to  consider  all  of  the  "costs"  involved. 

'    Finally,  the  Knation  you  choose  may  require  program  staff  to  or- 
ganize extensive  transportation  to  and/or  from  schools  in  the  com- 
•    munity— thus  adding  to  the  program  costs— or  present  problems  for 
parents  who  transport  their  own  children. 

Your  needs^ajisessment  has  told  you  where  your  prime  users  live; 
what  types  of  transportation  they  need  or  can  provide;  what  tuition 
range  is  affordable;  approxirnate  numbers  and  ages  of  children  in 
need  of  care;  special  needs  of  children  that  might  affect  space  (wheel- 
chair access,  etc.);  and  days  and  hours  of  care  rfeeded. 
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As  you  set  out  to  sec  what  the  (orunuiiiity  has  to  offer,  be  very 
dear  about  what  your  rock-bottom  space  re(|uiremetits  are,  since 
compromise  and  negotiation  are  Hkely  to  be  your  constant  compan- 
ions. Also,  think  as  creatively  a>  possible.  Although  a  gjiven  space  may 
not  appeiir  to  be  a  likely  home  for  your  program,  ingenuity  and  a  little 
money  may  tran.sform  it  (omplctely. 

■    Space  options  for  SACC^  programs  include  the  following  general 
types  of  facilities:  sch()if)J>.,(public,  private,  community,  and  those  n6 
longer  in  (jpcration  as.scho()fs);  churches  and  .synagogues;  commQriity 
V  and  municipal  agency/buildings  (Vs,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  park  and 

recreation  centers,  libraries,  and  cornniunity  centers);  nursery  .schools 
and  day  care  centers  (those  serving  younger  children);  and  coriuner- 
(ial  property  (.storefronts,  offices,  and  rental  space  in  industrial 

f  ou  arc  looking  for  a  low-cost  or  free  option  and  for  this  reason 
the  purc  hase  of  a  building,  except  in  unusual  or  amicjue  circum-  ^ 
stances,  is  generally  out  of  the  (jue.stion.  In  addition  to  our  list  of  po.s- 
sihilities,  don't  overlook  lo(  al  bu.sine.ss  and  industry  and  the  ways  that 
thev  might  be  a  resource,  Knowredge  of  local  licensing  re(iuirements 
(in  pla(  es  where  SACC  umst  be  licensed)  and  zoning  requivemenis  is  • 
*es.sential,  and  -^often   regulatory  agencies  can  serve  as  a  great  ' 
resource — with  ideas  on  where  to  look,  on  whom  to  talk  to,  and — 
niaybe — on  assessing  the  "licen.sibility"  and  associated  co.sts  of  various 
'  pos.sibilitie.s,  (For  a  full  discu.ssion  of  licen.sing,  see  Chapter  5,)  Al.so, 
don't  forget  that  real  estate  agent.s,  hxal  politicians,  and  othe^well- 
connected  individuals  and  groups  can  be  tremendous  sources  of  in- 
formation and  a.ssi.stance. 

Figure  3-1  outlines  the  mo.st  common  options,  with  the  tradeoffs, 
thev  present  fnmi  the  perspective  of  the  (jifferent  constituents.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  (ost,  acces.sibility,  and  program  environment,  it 
appears  that  .school-ba.sed  programs  are  often  the  most  viable.  How- 
ever, as  you  examine  the  chart,  you  iimst  superimpose  the  facts  and 
figures  that  relate  to  your  own  community  and  to  your  own  needs  and 
,  '  priorities.  For  example,  your  commutiily's  .schools  may  not  have  an 
iota  of  unused  .space,  or  they  may  not  \velcome  outside  U.se  of  .school 
•   fac  ilities,  lh\s  may  mean  that  a  chutch  located  down  the  bl(Kk  from 

the  s(  hool  may  be  a  better  bet.  Or,  perhaps,  all  ,space  available  iVV's,  ^ 
(onnmmity  centers?  or  (hurdies  nmsl  be  .shared,  which  is  not  in  , 
kee{)ing  with  your  basic  standards. 

As  one  group  found  out,*lhere  may  be  advantages  to  what,  al  first, 
might  appear  to  be  unacc<^)table  .space  conditions.  The  director  Qf  a 
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program  that  is  housed  in  school  cafeterias  and  administered  by  the 
YMCA  in  Colorado  explains:  \  ' 

The  advantage  of  sch<x>l  space  is  that  it  reduces  iht  transportation  prob- 
lem, which  is  particularly  acute  in  our  community,  and  it  allow:§  flexibility 
ill  responding  to  needs.  Becausie  the  program  is  not  dependent  for  its 
activities  on  sch(X)l  classroom  space  being  available,  it  will  continue  to^ 
operate  even  if  school  enrollment  increases,  as  it  is  expected  to  do  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  will  not  be  "bumpc<l,"  and,  since  the  programs  can*t  use 
classroom  space,  they  are  qiiickly  disassembled  and  reassembled  at  other 
sch(K)ls  when  the  program  has  to  lose  one  site  and/or  open  another  one. 
We  tompeiisate  for  this  in  our  program  planning  by  making  great  use  of 
the  YMCA  fadlities,  planning  trips,  and  using  other  community  re- 
soiines.  *  * 

Sweet  (sometimes)  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  space  defeats  the  purposes  of  a  pro- 
grarn,  such  as  that  in  use  at  one  elementary  school.  The  group  is  lim- 
ited to  tht*  use  of  die  auditorium  and  the  cafeteria,  and  outside  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  The  director  said, 

°  It  is  loud,  it  echoes,  it  is  not  comfy  and  coxy,  it  is  not  nice  to  come  home 
to.  I  he  kids  get  there  and  they  feel  that  they  are  sdll  in  school  and  it 
makes  for  discipline  problems  and  emoticmal^roblems.  My  personal  as- 
sessment is  that  I  put  the  best  staff  I  could  possibly  think  of  in  that  pro- 
gram because  of  these  problems.  But  after  a  year  of  working  there  with 
rcallv  excellent  staff,  my  assessment  is  that  this  space  is  not  conducive  to 
what  we  want. 

In  making  our  specific  recommendations  on  space,  we  agree  with 
the  Wisconsin  group  that  lists  the  following  requirements  for  an  ideal 
setting.  It  would: 

•  Meet  licensing  and  building  code  recjuirements  without  added 
expense  (at  kni.st  thirty-five  square  feet  per  child  ind(K)rs  and 
seventy-five  square  feet  per  child  outdoors). 

•  Be  convenient  to  the  families  who  will  use  the  program. 

•  Be  in  close  proximity  to  the  schools  children  attend. 

•  Permit  chjjdren  to  add  features  ^hat  will  give  them  the  feeling 
that  the  space  is  "theirs.*' 

•  Have  indoor  space  that  provides  for  privategroup  times,  group 
(|uiet  ac  tivities,  and  active  games  and  sports. 

Have  adjacent  outdoor  space  suited  to^the  many  types  of  out- 
'    d(K>r  games  and  ^ictivides. 

•  Have  ample  and  appropriate  storage  for  equipment  and  mate- 
rials. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  MAJOR  OPTIONS 


Schools 
Advantages: 


Disadvantages: 


Needs  of  Children    Needs  of  Parentsi 


Extends  functioh 
of  schools;  en- 
hances image; 
builds  parent 
support.  May  in- 
crease enroll- 
ment or  help  with 
desegregation 
efforts. 


Another  program 
to  worry  ^out; 
fears  regarding 
liability,  account- 
ability, and  ♦ 
costs.  , 


Familiar  and  suU- 
,able  space; 
oriented  for 
school-agers; 
availability  of  ad- 
ditional spaces — 
gym,  lunchroom, 
playground,  etc. 
Convenient — no 
long  bus  rides — 
and  allows 
maximum  time  to 
be  spent  in  pro- 
gram; in  child's 
own  neighbor- 
hood; may  give 
continuity  to 
child's  day. 
Same  environ- 
ment all  day;  in- 
<5titutionai  restric- 
tions and  limita- 
tions; possible 
negative  associa- 
tions  with  school 
accrue  to  pro- 
gram. 


No  transportation 
c^sts  or  worriefs; 
cpnsider  school  a 
safe"  place;  deal 
with  one 
environment/ 
institution;  pro- 
gram easily  ac- 
cessible for 
pick-up;  afford- 
able. 


May  have  nega- 
tive feqiings  about 
school. 


Churches/ 
Synagogues 
Advantages: 


Disadvantages: 


Generates  in- 
come for  institu- 
tion; gesture  pf 
gocKi  will  and 
community  in- 
volvement. 

Daily  use  by  chil- 
dren may  be  hard 
on  facility;  may 
limit  other  activi- 
ties. 


Nevy  space  they 
haven't  been  at  all 
day;  may  be 
equipped  for~Qs^ 
by  children;  may 
feel  "less  institu- 
tional.'* V 
May  not  have  ad- 
jacent outdoor 
space;  have  to 
walk  or  beCtrans- 
ported  to  site;  may 
be  unknown  ter- 
ritory> 


May  be  in  the 
neighborhood  for 
many  families. 


Cost  of  s^ce  may 
be  higfi^^trans- 
portation  may  be 
complicated 
and/or  costly; 
some  parents  may 
be  uncomfortable 
with  "religious " 
location;  may  not 
be  convenient  for 
some  families. 


Figure  3-1 
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N00ds  of  Staff 


N0e0S  of  Community 


Needs  of  Programs 


Allows  commumcation 
between  school 
teachers  and  SACC 
staff. 


Draws  peopl^  to  public 
schools  and  to  the  ' 
community.  6ood  use  of 
taxpayers*  dollars. 


No  transportation  costs; 
may  have  flexible  loca-  | 
tlons  to  meet  changing  j 
needs;  custodian,  faclli- . 
ties,  equipment?  utilities , 
are  already  on  premises; 
building  set  up  for  ; 
SACC;  has  potential  for 
low.est  cost  to  program; 
well  located  with  access 
to  other  city  resources. 

/ 


School  personnel  may 
not  welcome  staff;  may 
lack  access  to  choking 
and  food  preparation  fa- 
cilities, staff  may  need  to 
"taVe  down'  the  pro- 
gram daily. 


Use  may  be  questioned  ' 
by  private  sector  or  tax- 
payers. 


Space  is  often  shared  or 
has  common  usage; 
SACC  program  may  be 
moved  if  school  activi- 
ties are  seen  as  taking  - 
precedence;  storage 
space  may  beJimited; 
program  may  be  unable 
%  altertr  change^ace^ 
may  be  unavailable 
during  summers,  vaca- 
tions (or  costs  may  in- 
crease dramatically). 


More  autonomy;  don't 
have  to  be  part  of  school 
environment  if  don't 
w^nt  to;  cooking  facifi- 
ties  are  usually-avail- 
able. 


Use  of  alr0ady-existing 
community  facility. 


Generally  open  and 
availjable  year  rQund; 
rent  may  be  subsidized. 


May  have  to  set  up  and 
*lake  down  weekly;  may 
have  constraints  due  to 
other  uses  of  space;  no 
ccfntact  with  school  per- 
sonnel. 


lytight  limit  other  uses  of 
space.      ^  \ 


Need  for  transport; 
costs  for  space  may  be 
high  and  may  need  to 
pay  for  maintenance, 
utilities,  etc.;  use  of 
t^ullding  by  others  dur- 
ing program  time  may 
limit  program;  licensing 
may  be  costly  or  prob- 
lematic. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  MAJOR  OPTIONS 


Facilities 


Needs  of  Children    Needs  of  Parents 


Community  and 
Municipal  Agencies/ 
Buildings 
t  Advantages' 


Disadvantages: 


I 

Nursery  Schools 
and  Day  Carje 
Centers 
Advantaaes: 


May  tie  in  with 
other  programs  at 
agency;  may  en- 
hance reputation; 
may  add  to  usage 
figures  and 
membership;  may 
be  a  multiple  use 
of  facility;  addi- 
tional revenue. 
May  limit  other 
activities  from 
using  space. 


Additional  reve-^ 
nue  for  institu- 
tion; may  provide 
option  for  "grad- 
uates." 


May  be  well  lo- 
cated for  many 
families. 


New  space  they 
haven't  been  in  ait 
day;  may  have  ex- 
cellent facilities 
(pool.  gym)  for 
childr'en. 


Need  to  be  trans-    « Children  will  need 


ported  or  to  walk; 
may  have  lots  of 
other  programs 
going  on;  rtiay  not 
be  close  to  home 
or  school. 


Space  oriented  Xo 
children;  may  be 
familiar  J6  some  of 
{he  children. 


to  walk  or  be 
transported;  may 
not  be  convenient 
for  some  families. 


May  be  a  known 
environment;  may 
be  convenient  for 
some  families. 


Disadvahtages: 


May  be  unable  to 
give,  exclusive 
use.  r 


May  be  inappro- 
priate space  for 
older  children;* 
may  be  "bored" 
with  space  if  at* 
tended  preschool 
program;  need  to 
walk  or  be  trans- 
ported. 


May  npt  be  con- 
venient for  many 
families;  trans-  , 
portatlon  may  b^ 
complicated 
and/or  costly. 


Figur?  3-1  (continued) 
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Needs  of  Sftf 


Needs  of  Community 


Needs  of  Programs 


May  have  gxceUent  fa- 
cilities at  their  disposal; 
more  autonomy,  don^t 
have  to  be  part  of  school 
environment  if  don't 
want  to. 


Use  of  already-existing 
community  facility. 


Generally  open  and 
available  year  round. 


May  not  hava  exclusive 
use  of  space;  may  not  be 

felcome  by  other  staff; 
0  contact  with  school 
Drsonnel,  may  have 
|other  constraints  due  to 


other  uses  of  space. 


Might  liiqriit  other  uses  of 
space. 


Costs  for  space  may  be 
high— may  need  to  pay 
for  maintenance,  util- 
ities; licejnsing  may  be 
costly  or  problematic; 
need  for  transport. 


More  autonomy;  don  t 
have  to  be  part  of  school 
environment  if  don't 
want  to;  cool(ing  facili- 
ties may  be  available. 

May  not  have  exclusive 
use  of  space,  no  contact 
with  school  personhSi; 
may  have, constraints 
due  to  other  uses  of 
space. 


Use  of  already-existing 
facility. 


Generally  open  and  j 
available  year  round  ;^ 
may  make  better  use  of  ^ 
facility/space;  may  ^elp. 
subsidize  program  /ent; 
may  already  be  licensed. 
Space  may  not  be 'ap- 
propriate for  older  chil- 
dren; transportation  will 
be  needed;  may  be 
costly;  may  not  have  ex- 
clusive use  of  space. 
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„  GETTING  STARTED 

/b 

•  Be  appealing  and  attractive  to  the  eye— inviting  children  to 
come  in,  relax,  and  enjoy. 

•  Always  be  available  for  the  time  it  is  needed.^  . 

In  addition,  we  would  add  that  the  space  should  be  safe,  low  in 
cost,  located  near  other  community  facilities  so  that  they  may  be  ased 
by  the  program,  and  located  in  a  place  where  others  want  and  value 
the  program.  (See  Part  Six,  "Day-to-Day  Operation,"  for  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  issues  related  to  space.) 

Space  is  generally  the  resource  whose  boundaries  are  left  woefully 
unclear.  We  urge  you  to  clarify,  in  writing,  what  you  will  be  giving  and 
getting  in  terms  of  space,  other  resources,  and  funds.  (See  pp.  288-90 
for  a  full  discussion  of  figuring  rental  and  utility  costs  for  programs.) 
Exactly  which  space— rooms^' exterior  grounds— may  your  program 
use?  For  exactly  which  days  and  hours?  With  whom,  if  anyone,  will 
you  be  expected  to  share  it?  Will  anyone  "bump"  you  out  of  the  space? 
Will  you  be  permitted  to  make  alterationsin  the  space— for  example^ 
erect  a  partition  to  divide  a  large  hall  into  more  intiffiate  areas?  WHar 
are  the  program's  responsibilities  in  using  this  spac:e?  If  it  is  a 
classroom,  must  chairs  be  returned  to  the  tops  of  tlesks  at  closing 
time?  Which  supplies  and  equipment  tan  you  use  and  which  are  you 
expected  ttf  pay  for  and  replenish?  >   ^  ^ 

As  our  final  recommendation,  we  urge  SACC  programs  i6  push^^ 
f?)r  exclusive  use  o^srnne  portion  of  dieir  space.  Having  exclusive  use^ 
gives  the  children  a  sense  that  the  program  is  really  theirs  and^cir- 
.x:um vents  the  struggles  that  often  occur  when  space  is  shared.  Al- 
though it  can  be  dope,  and  done  well,  space-sharing  takes  ingenuity, 
patience,  and  time.  If  this  is  yqur  only  availably  option,  be  a^are  that 
you  are  making  a  compromise,  do  everything  possible  to  clarify  the 
use  of  the  space  with  your  "partners,"  and  plan  your  program  ac- 

cofdingly.  '  ^ 

■  Transportation.  Some  programs  provide  no  transportation 
and  are  serving  their  parents  and  children  well;  others  have  extensive 
before-  and  after-school  routes  that  cost  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
but  are  essential, to  their  operation.  And  still  others  fall  somewhere  in 

between.        ,  \ 

Explore  all  avenues  And^ balance  tRetr-^est^^  feelings 
about  what  is  good  for  children.  Analyze  the  direct  relationship  be- 

»Kay  Hendon  ct  al..  The  After  Scf^ol  Day  Care  Handbook:  How  to  /Vf^'^^'f 
Program  for  School^Age  Childrfti  (Madison,  WI:  Community  Coordmated  Child  Care/4-C 
in  Dane  County,  Inc.,  1977),  p.  60.\ 
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tween  enrollment  (upon  which  you  are  basing  all  of  youn  budget  cal- 
culations) and  the  provision  of  transportation.  If  you  expect  that,  at 
first,  enrollment  will  be  dependent  upon  your  ability  to  transport  a 
certain  number  of  children  from  a  nearby  jichool,  this  must  be  built 
into  your  budget.  Regional  differences  in  the  frequency  and  the  limits 
of  public  school  busing,  population  (leiisity\jge()graphic  factors,  and 
the  ciiiality  and  quantity  of  public  transportation  will  all  hav^e  an  im- 
pact, Transportation  during  program  hours  must  also  be  considered. 
Will  children  have  access  to  c(mmmnity  facilities?  Will  there  be  field 
trips?  Will  transportation  needs  change  throughout  the  year? 

Information  from  your  assessment  of  need  that  is  relevant  to  the 
transportation  issues  includes  where  children  live;  which  schools  they 
attend;  school  openin|(  and  dismissal  times;  whether  parents  can  pick 
up  and/ordrop  off  their  children;  ages  and  special  needs  oPchildren; 
hours  and  days  of  care  needed. 

Your  options  will  be  gready  affected  by  the  money  you  have  to 
spend  (and  the  lack  of  it),  your  program  size,  where  you  are  located, 
when  you  need  the  transportation  and  for  liow  many  children,  and 
the  distances  you  will  travel.  If  you  are  school-based,  you  may  find 
that  your  only  transportation  needs  come  during  program  time,  when 
children  are  travelling  into  and  out  of  the  community.  Or  perhaps 
you  are  well  located  within  \yalking  distance  of  most  of  your  commu- 
nity's resources,  but  need  to  transport  children  to  the  program  after 
school.  Weather  conditions  can  also  gready  affect  your  transportaUon 
needs — wfiat  may  be  a  perfectly  acceptable  walk  in  C.alifornia  may  be 
out  of  the  (juestion  in  MinUesota. 

Where  can  you  look  for  transportation  resources?  ^ 

•  Parents  (ijulividuals  or  carpools) 

•  Public  transportation  (buses,  subways) 

•  S(  hool  buses 

•  Private  transportation  companies,  taxis,  hiring  individuals 

•  '  Pooling"  with  other  agencies  and/or  sharing  systems 

•  Pun  hase  or  lease  of. van,  bus 

•  Human  service  agencies  (piay  have  volunteers  who  will  help 
provide  transportation) 

Sc  hools  may  serve  as  a  transportation  resource  in  a  range  of  riif- 
lerent  wavs.  Some  ( onimunities  have  extensive  school  busing  net- 
works and  are  willing  (especially  if  a  parent  requests  it)  to  pick  up  chil- 
dren and  drop  them  off  anywhere  within  their  bus  routes.  Others 
may  let  you  rent  their  buses  and  drivers  at  a  low  rate  for  field  trips,  or 
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may  negotiate  with  you  to  proviile  the  needed  traniyportation  for  a 
price.  One  prograni,  which  has  school-based  sites  as  well  as  its  own 
building,  receives  a  good  deal  of  "free"  tiansportation  from  the 
schools.  This  is  espec  ially  (  ritical  for  the  program's  before-  and  alter- 
kindergarten  component;  othei'wise  trans{)ortation  for  these  children 
would  become  financially  out.()f  reach. 

InNveighing  the  different  options,  the  iiiajor  factors  to  consider 
are  ( osts,  acce.s.sibility,  impact  on  children  and  families,  and  effects  on 
the  program.  It  may  .seem  that  children  could  ea.sily  walk  by  them- 
.  selves.  However,  what  about  the  "wanderers"  who  would  arrive  thcTc 
an  hour  late?  Can  the  five-  and  six-y;t"mji)ldsharHHcrhe^^^^^^^ 
This  arraiigemeiu  nuiv-i^iotTTiVHTde  enough  |)eace  of  mind  to  j)aretits 
who  ai  e  l)aying  you  so  their  worry  may  be  minimized.  Another  .solu- 
tion might  i)e  having  .stalf  walk  children  to  and  from  the  site.  In  this 
ca.se,  the  only  tost  is  for  the  .staff  time  recjuired.  However,  weather 
"    (onditions.  distaiu  e,  and  number.s  of  .schools  .served  by  the  program 
might  make  this  an  undesirable  alternative. 

Using  publi(  tian.sj)ortation  is  likely  to  be  affordable  and  fe;isil)le-  ' 
in  (ommuniHcs  wheie  ex(ellent,  reliable  systeins_t:xist,''Vm(l  wheie 
ehildren  are/ u.sed  to  the  method  aiujj)art:uB'Tn=e  condo^^^       with  the 
option.  It  i^'not  really  aiiji(leq«mt's()luli()ii  for  the  youngest  chiklicn 
or  in  pla(  cA  where  weather  conditions  or  long  waits  po.se  |)roblems. 

Arranging  your  own  tran.sportation  to  and/or  fVoni  s(  hools  to  the 
program  is  likely  to  mean  dealing  with  logistics:  different  .starting  and 
di.sniissal  times,  different  rules  for  different  .schools,- and  knowing 
whi(  h  thiidren  come  and  go  when.  If  you  do  all  of  the  transporting 
yoin.sell .  the  arrangements  and  details  will  be  within  youi*  control;  if 
you  hive  it  out,  you  may  relimjuish  control  without  minimi/ing  your 
involvement  with  the  details.  Involvement  with  school  busing  may 
mean  dealing  with  many  bureaucratic  layers:  .school  board  approval; 
okaving  changes  through  the  .school's  transportation  personnel;  hav- 
ing each  family  fill  out  forms  and  send  written  notes  when  there  are 
( hanges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  may  be  right,  it  may  be  familiar 
to  die  ( hildren,  and  it  may  minimize  parental  worry.  These  factors 
may  far  outweigh  all  other  con.siderations.  rran.sj)ortaUon  and  taxi 
(omj)anies  often  juggle  many  different  contracts,  ancl,  for  this  reason, 
they  may  not  be  wholly  reliable.  However,  becau.se  of  die  volume  they 
haiMlle.  they  are  often  able  to  offer  special  rates' that  may  be  within 
your  price  range. 

Purcha.sing  a  vehicle  is  a  po.ssibility  only  for  a  large  agency  that  has 
qiany  u.ses  for  the  vehicle  aiul  has  enough  going  on  to*  hire  a  driver 
and  keep  him  or  her  busy  all  day.  However,  a  few  age^uies  with  dii- 
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feting  needs  may  purc  hase  a  van  together  and  find  that  over  time  it  is 
most  cost-effective.  Before  you  make  this  decision,  you  must  figure 
costs  and  project  overtime. 

Expecting  parents  to  do  anything  but  early  morning  or  late  after- 
noon transportation  is  contrary  to  the  very  purpose  of  vSACIC  pro- 
grams. However,  tx^fore-  and  after-school  carpools  can  be  helpful  and 
may  go  a  long  wav  toward  establishing  networks  among  parents. 

Some  programs  build  transportation  expenses  into  their  budgets, 
charging  the  costs  to  all  parents.  Others  separate  out  the  fees  and  only 
pass  them  along  to  parent  users.  Dividing  the  costs  equally  keeps  the 
price  down  for  individual  families,  but  some  people  may  resist  paying 
for  a  service  that  they  don't  use.  Charging  the  parents  directly  for 
daily  transportation  may  well  be*the  most  equitable  policy,  but  when 
translated  into  actual  fees,  may  force  them  to  l(K)k  elsewhere  for 
SAC.C.  Many  programs  solve  this  problem  by  subsidizing  the  costs, 
figuring  that  they  stand  to  gain  by  doing  sov  (See  Chapter  9  for 
^  suggestions  on  budgeting.) 

What  are  ou  r  recommendations?  Ck)nsider  transportation  options 
and  possible  locations  for  the  program  simultaneously,  since  the  two 
are  directly  related.  You  may  prefer  to  begin  providing  transporta- 
tion to  or  from  a  few  areas  and  see  how  it  goes.  Later  you  can  extend 
your  services  to  more  sites,  when  experience  has  taught  you  what  you 
can  and  can*t  handle.  You  wiU  find  that  once  you  have  provided 
transportation,  parents  will  object  if  you  take  it  away. 

Programs  should  do  some  figuring  early  on  so  that  transportation 
costs  may  be  considered  alongside  other  factors.  Your  method(s)  of 
transportation  should  hv: 

•  Safe,  reliable,  and  consistent. 

•  Planned  so  that  children  spend  the  shortest  possible  time  on  a 
vehicle.  ^ 

•  Low  in  cost. 

•  Practical,  manageable,  and  convenient  for  SACC  staff  and  par- 
ents, 

•  AdtH.|uate  for  the  needs  of  the  p^;6gram  in  terms  of  enrollment 
and  activities. 

•  Projectecl  over  several  years  so  that  changes  won*t  put  the  pro- 
gram in  jeopardy. 

■  Administrative  Structures:  Who  Will  Rur)  the  Program? 
Your  program  will  need  some  official  group  that  ^ill  be  re- 
.sponsible  and  accountable  for  running  it— for  making  decisions  on 
both  day-to-day  and  long-range  issues  and  policies.  You  will  need  to 
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establish  structures  that  you  feel  will  administer  the  program  well  and 
that  will  be  committed  to  providing  school-age  child  care  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  children,  parents,  and  staff.  In  addition,  any  group 
granting  you  approval  will  want  to  make  certain  that  your  adminis- 
trative structure  is  sound  and  well  thought  out. 


Designing  the  administrative  structure  and  the  management 
—•how  it  will  work,  where  it  is  going  to  be  and  who  is  going 
to  be  in  charge  of  what— is  a  very  crucial  area.  You  want 
people  planning  it  who  understand  how  things  work— how 
the  local  government  works,  where  the  levers  of  power  are 
— in  order  to  design  something  that  you  can  predict  is  going 
to^have  success.  (S^CC  Program  Organizer  in  the  South) 


As  you  consider  your  needs  and  the  po.ssibilities  available,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  really  two  types  of  adojmi.strative  structures 
needed — one  for  the  overall  program  (external)  and  one  to  oversee 
the  daily  operation  (internal).  (See  Chapter  7,  "Admini.stration,"  for  a 
full  discu.ssion  of  the  two  types,  including  their  advantages  and  dij^ad- 
/antages.)  In  fact,  the  group  that  holds  the  titular  power  of  respon.si- 
bility  and/or  approval  of  policies  and  budget,  .such  as  a  school  or 
YM.CA  board,  may  .serve  as  a  .superadmini.strative  structure,  but  may 
have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  running  of  the  program. 
For  example,  a  county  school  department  in  the  South  is  the  umbrella 
organizaticm  for  programs  that  are  run  in  nin^  .schools.  Each  program 
has  its  own  director.  The  community  education  department,  as  one  of 
the  interested  organizations  that  contributes  to  the  .succe.ss  of  the  pro- 
gram, does  some  of  the  administration,  but  .serves  mainly  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity;  it  does  not  share  in  the  deci.sion-making  process  that  is 
part  of  the  day-to-day  operation. 

Contrasted  with  these  "official"  goverhing  bodies  is  ^the  **^)pera- 
tive"  group — the  peoole,  generally  including  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, who  are  responsrole  for  the  day-to-day  decisions.  These  might 
include  who  will  actually  be  hired,  where  the  children  will  go  on  a 
.  particular  field  trip,  and  how  to  handle  specific  problems,  such  as  late 
arrival  of  parents.  One  Minnesota  community  education  director  ex- 
plains the  chain  of  command  in  this  way:  "The  day-to-day  things  we 
'don't  take  to  the  community  education  advisory  board;  but  if  we 
change  the  SACC  director's  po.sition  to  full  time,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
advisory,  the  superintendent,  and  then  to  the  school  board." 

The  administrative  structures  you  choose  will  have  an  important 
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impact  oil  the  program.  One  ( hokc  might  result  in  an  intricate  web  of 
hierarchies  with  individuals  and  groups  that  must  be  consulted  on 
each  and  every  decision.  Another  might  saddle  your  program  \yidi 
disinterested  or  uninformed  decision  makers  who  have  little  under- 
standing ot  a  SACC  progranrs  needs.  Wliile  these*  are  extremes,  they 
help  to  explain  why  many  groups  use  ingenuity  in  forming  their  own 
combinations  of  administrative  bodies.  , 

Although  for  the  most  part  your  decisions  about  an  administra- 
tive structure  will  l)e  based  Mpoii  the  type  of  program  you  want  and 
the  options  available,  thei  e  is  also  inforitiation  in  your  needs  assess- 
ment that  will  help  you  to  ch(K)se  a  structure.  This  includes  parents 
who  are  interested  in  working  on  the  program,  hours  and  days  of  care 
nettled,  and  type  of  program  parents  want  (recreational,  arts,  etc.). 

Who  are  your  possible  managers?  School-age  child  care  programs 
are  run  either  by  parents  or  by  instftutions  or. agencies.  Most  pi'o- 
grams  are  in  some  way  a  collaboration  between  groups,  with  the 
schools  iK'ing  a  popular  partner.  People  who  wish  to  initiate  SACX^  ^ 
programs  can  either  adapt  the  following  models  according  to  their 
own  conununity  profiles  or  devise  their  own  collaborations: 

■  Administered  fry  one  agejicy: 

•  Public-school  operated 

.  •  (HomnUniity-school  operated 

•  Private-  or  parochial-school  operated 

•  PrO-run  (not  much  data  on  these,  but  certainly  an  option  if  ^ 
there  is  sufficient  time  and  dedication) 

•  Community  agencies  (Y\s,  day  care,  rec  departments) 

■  Administered  collahomtiv^ly: 

•  Parents  and  public  sch>)ols  (based  in  schools,  operated  by  par- 
ents or  by  P  rOs) 

•  Comnuinity  agencies  and  public  schools  (based  in  agency 
and /or  school) 

•  (lonununity  agencic\s  and  conununity  school  departments 

•  Paieiit  groups  and  churches  (based  in  church) 

•  Recreation  department  and  schools  (based  in  school  and /or  rec 
de|)artment  fa(ilities) 

I'his  list  is  intended  solely  as  a  guide.  You  may  think  of  other 
groups  in  your  community,  county,  or  state  that  might  be  approacha- 
ble, such  as  Rotary  and  Lions  C:iubs,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Junior  League,  etc.  Or  there  may  be  other  institutions  that  could 
house,  sjiearhead,  or  collaborate  on  a  program. 
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In  fonskleriii^  potential  adniiiiistrators,  ask:  Will  the  pa.rtiier 
we're  selecting  do  a  good  job?  Will  it  take  school-age  child  care  se- 
riously? («in  it  set  up  effective  acjministrative  structures,  so  that  there 
are_open  lines  of  coniinunication  between  the  two  groups?  Does  it 
have  an  objective  that  is  different  from  ours?  (Another  group  might 
see  the  program  chiefly  as  a  money-making  venture.) 

//  the  agemy  wilt  pay  only  lip  smnce  to  providing  SACC,  then  it  will  not 
pay  (fttention  to  the  program  once  it  is  in  operation.  The  agency  staff  will 
not  put  money  into  the  program,  won't  hire  (|ualificd  staff,  will  not 
trouble-shoot,  and  will  not  seVvc  as  its  advocate  when  it  is  time  for 
budget  approvals  or  when  continuation  is' in  jeopardy  because  of 
Hiranctal  cutbac  ks. 

Vou  will  need  to  work  out  expectations  with  any  institjiition  you 
cUe  interviewing  as  a  possible  administra{/[)r.  What  does  it  expect  to  do 
for  the  program,  and  what  does  it  hope  to  get  out  of  it?  School-age  child 
rare  programs  do  not  make  money\^i\\ul  an  agency  with  that  as  a  major 
reason  for  luiniing  one  shoukl  be  disiibused  of  this  expectation. 

What  are  the  tradeoffs  of  major  options?  Program  planners 
should  continually  ask,  "What  are  the  costs?"---lK)th  in  terms  of  the 
philosophy  ()f  the  program  they  hope  to  establish,  and  in  terms  of 
money.  If  vou  choose  a  certain  route,  wliiU  are  the  rules  you  will  have 
to  adhere  to?  What  are  the  advantages  it  offers,  in  terms  of  know- 
how,  good  inn  k  record,  dedication,  and  savings  in  dollars?  You  may 
decide  that  the  price  of  a  particular  group  running  a  program  is  too 
high  in  lerins  of  philosophy  and  ideals,  or  that  the  administrative  cosr 
will  cut  into  the  bu<lget  tooMeeply  to  allow  for  adafuate  staff  salaries. 

Programs  run  by  schools  or  comnuinity  schools  departments  have 
administrative  structures  already  in  place,  and  have  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  .sihools  available  to  them.  However,  the  school  admin- 
istration may  not  fully  understand  SACC  or  inay'have  a  motive  for 
wanting  to  administer  the  program  that  is  (piite  unlike  yours.  Major 
issues  your  group  should  consider  are  quality,  flexibili^ty,  autonomy, 
and  parent  participation.  If  school  funds  support  the  program, 
budget  (uts  (oidd  have  a  fatal  effect  on  its  longevity. 

An  independeru.  nonproHt  agency  (a  Y,  day  care)  already  has 
mechanisms  for  adding  SACC  to  its  program  offerings,  although  it 
may  betoine  just  one  of  the  i^gency*s  many  endeavors.  However,  de- 
pending upon  the  si/e  of  the  agency  and  its  orientation, many  parents 
and/or  plaimers  may  feel  more  comf<|i  table  with  a  smaller  nonprofit 
agency  running  the  program  than  with  a  large  sch(K)l  system,  in  which 
.the  bureaucracy  may  fx'  overwhelming, 
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(:()llal)<)rati()ns  c  an  bring  the  resourc  es  of  two  partners  together  to 
best  administer  a  SACC  projjrarii.  When  programs  are  jointly  ad- 
ministered, it  must  be  dear  who  is  responsible  for- what,  so  that  re- 
sponsibilities don't  fiill  through  the  cracks.  Although  a  parent  group 
that  runs  a  program  in  a  s<h(K)l  space  may  have  a  strong  sense  of 
•  commitment  and  caring  (since  the  program  is  for  their  children)rthey 
are'likely  to  find  that  the  verv  reason  they  need  the  program  prohibiiti,. 
them  from  sustained  involvement  over  time.  If  the  program  is  largely 
supported  by  parent  fees,  with  negligible  funding  fronj  the  school,  it 
will  be  on  firmer  ground  when  school  programs  feel  a  financial 

squeeze.   *  ,  ^ 

As  you  weigh  the  different  factors,  you.will  find  that  it  may  be 
dif  fi(  ult  to  clarify  the  issues  of  program  autonomy  and  the  decision- 
making process,  However,  if  an  agency  is  to  run  the  program,  or  run 
'  it  in  ( onjunction  with  you  (or  another  group),  you  should  do  whatever 
research  and  cjuestioning  possible  to  find  out  what  policies  and  rules 
will  have  to  be  followed, 

You  have  to  know  the  school,  what  it  is  alK)ui— its  philosophy.  Is  there  an 
ai  tive  parent  IkxIv?  You  can^t  say,  "  I  his  is  our  prpgram,  and  we're  going 
"  '  to  do  sue  h  aiufsueh— use  the  halls,  playgrouiuls,  etc,^'  You  neecl  to  follow 
the  policies  of  the  sc  hool— and  if  you  really  think  about  them,  iliey  make 
asense.  Mavbe  you  sh(KildiiH  be  in  the  stluM)l  if  you don't  agree  on  the 
policies,  procedures,  phik)sophy,  etc  .  {School  principal) 

If  a  responsible  group  like  the  Y  can  run  programs,  it's  better  than  the 
school.  A  lot  of  things  go^into  making  luitchkey  work  properly.  If  the 
sc  hool  had  to  take  on  that  job,  they'd  have  to  tack  it  on  to  already  bur- 
(leiicMl  job  responsibility.  ( K  Direvt(tr) 

No  matter  wlfci  is.chosen  to  administer  your  program-7-a  Y  or  a 
comnumity  schcK)ls  department— and  wHether  it  is  managed  by  a 
collaboration  of  two  in.stitutions  or  .solely  by  erne  organization,  we  rec- 
ommend that: 

•  Lines  of  re.sponsibility,  accountabihty,  and  co.stH  be  agreed 
upcm,  be  dear  to  all,  and  be  in-  writing. 

•  I'here  be  a  place  for  the  involvement  and  input  of  parents  in 
real,  meaningfulWays. 

•  Ihe  SACC  program  be  welcomed  by  all  institutions. 

•  rhe  administrative  group(s)  l)e  committed  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding SACC  and  have  the  time  to  run  a  program  well. 

•  You  know  exactly  which  existing  policies'  and  procedures  will 
apply  to  your  program;  which  codes,  rules,  arul  regnlaticms 
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(closure  on  snow  days,  no  use  of  gymnasium)  you  will  have  to 
adhere  to,  and  how  policies  are  set. 
•  You  kno\v  what  -'administrative  services**  (secretarial,  book- 
keeping) vfkill  be  provided. 

A  pjrogram  planner  whose  program  has  beeijPin  existence  for  over 
ten* years  illustrates  one  creative  solution  to  the  ({Hfstion  of  "Who  will 
run  the  program?":  • 

The  way  we  decided  to  design  the  program,  and  the  way  we  were  succe.s.s- 
ful  in  having  this  accepted,  was  to  hav.e  the  county  government  arid  the 
schtKils  as  to-administrators.  We  didn't  want  it  all  in  the  school  system  for 
several  reasons;  there  Was  an  obvious  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  wanting  to 
do  it — the  «ch(K)l  administrators  really  didn't  want  to.  lAey  \ycfe  being 
pulled  kicking  and  screaming  into  doing  it.^o,  knowing  the  ways  of 
o  bureaucrats,  we  didn't  want  to  dump  it  completely  in  their  hands  because 
they  would  easily  see  that  the  progiam  didn't  work — quickly.  And  yet 
weJelt  that  the  program  must  have  .some  sort  of  blessing  of  the  sch(M)l 
system— be  an  official  part  of  the  system  in^some  way — in  order  to  make 
those  official  contacts  with  thQ  principals.  And  that  would  force  a  little 
bit  ofl  t(K)pei'aijon  from  principals.  We  were  successful  in  getting  the  de- 
sign of  the  thing  set  up  that  way,  with  cb-administration. 

■  Personnel:  What  Kinds  of  Staff  Will  Wfi  Need  to  Hire? 
Day-to-day  running  of  the  program  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
director  and,  to  some  extent,  other  staff  people.  The  quality  (and  iq 
some  extent  the  quantity)  of  SACC  staff  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
overall  program  to  be  offered  to  the  community.  (See  Chapter  8, 
^Tersonnel'"  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  staff  issues.)  Staff  who 
have  prior  experience,  child-related  training,  and  a  commitment  to 
SACC  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  plan  and  implement  an  exciting 
program  that  meets  the  diverse  needs  of  the  children  in  care.  Also,^ 
staff  who  receive  "a  living  wage'*  in  a  work  environment  where  they 
are  valued  and  where  their  needs  (for  sick  days,  health  insurance, 
vacation,  etc.)  are  considered,  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  job  over  time, 
and  this  provides  stability  to  the  program. 

Before  you  set  out  in  search  of  the  **ideal"  staff  members,  so^^^ 
important  decisions  must  be  rnade  that  will  direcdy  affect  hiring.  The 
program  h/)urs  you  decide  upon,  the  numbers  of  children  you  will 
serve,  and  the  ages  of  children  in  care  will  have  an  effect  on  how  you 
!iet  up  staff  work  hours  or  staffing  patterns.  You  will  want  to  consider  ' 
the  options  available  to  you  in  your  particular  communitv  and  how 
this  will  affect  your  staffing  decisions-  For  example,  progra  n  planners 
in  college  and  university  towns  will  want  to  consider  how  to  tap  this 
.  labor  source;  communities  with  many  teenagers  looking  for  employ- 
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tiTient  may  want  to  hire  teenage  assistants.  An  in-depth  exploration  of 
your  awimunity  may  turn  up  interesting  possibilities  for  collabora- 
tions. ■  ^ 

What  ate  the  tradeoffs  of  different  options?  When  it's  a  question 
(if  staffing,  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  diQierent 
staffing  options  is  difficult  because  of  the  human  factors  involved. 
The  major  variables  hajfe  to'do  with  salaries,  work  hours,  staff  :child 
ratios' and  group  size',  backgrounds  and  qualifications  of  st«ff,  use  of 
volunteers,  and  "division  of  labor"  among  staff. 

If  you  pliy  high  salaries  you  will  probably  attract  and  keep  quality 
staff,  especially  if  raises  and  benefits  are  built  in.  However,  it  will  place 
-  a  financial  burden  on  the  program,  since  salaries  represent  approxi- 
mately 70-85  percent  of  program  costs.  If  you  pay  staff  a  yearly  salary 
that  is  well  above  minimum  Wage,  you  might  be  forced  to  cut  expenses 
in  other  areas  or  l(K)k  to  sources  of  income  in  addition.to  parent  fees. 

Although  work  hours  for  staff  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram\s  hours  of  operation,  there  will  still  be  a  range  of  approaches 
possible:  staff  may  work  part  time  (even  if  the  SACC  pr()gram  opet- 
ates  all  day)  or,  full  time  (either  via  split  shifts,  combining  jobs,  or 
because  the  program  is  open  all  day  or  close  to  it). 

Clearly,  and  sometimes  unfortunately,  lower  cost  to  the  program 
is  the  greatest  advantage ;^to4^1ring  staff  who  have  less  variety  or  ex- 
perience in  their  background  and  training.  Although  most  programs 
don't  go  out  hunting  for  inexperienced,  young  staff  who  rentain  in 
the  job  for  only  a  year-or  so,  many  find  that,  with  the  salaries  artd 
•  working  conditions  they  offer,  their  choices  are  limited. 

WkSt  are  our  recommendations?  Our  most  important  recom- 
mendation is  to  pay  great  attention  to  all  of  your  staffing  decisions 
and  to  carefully  consider  how  each  one  affects  the  program.  We  urge 
SACC  program  planners  toi^--,^_^ 

•  Pay  staff  as  much  gis  possiblerand4nclude  benefits  such  as 
•*sickdays"  and  vacation  time.  ' 

•  /Vttempt  to  hire  some  .staff  members  on  a  full-time  basis. 

•  Be  guided  by  the  following  staff:  child  nttios  and  group  size 
ranges:  ^  , 

Ratios:  1:8-1:12. 

(iroup  size:  16-S4.  ^  s^.  r 

•  Consider  the  special-  needs  .of  the  children  (younger/older, 
handicapped),  how  they  willfce  served  by  the  type  of  staff  you 
wish  to  hire,  and  what  the  financial  implications  will  be  for  the 
program.  ^  •  '  • 

■        #  . 
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■  Getting  the  Money,  Spending  the  Money,  Keeping  the 
Money.  Finances  relate  to  every  area^of  program  design.  Decisions 
alK)ut  vvhether.you  can  begin  a  viable'program  and  about  the 'design 
must  be' made  side  by  sidcwith  an  honest  appraisal  of  financial  ques- 
tions. Your  program's  quality  will  be  a  reflecti'on  of  the  decisions  you 
maie  alxuit  how  you  will  spend  your  income.  (Refer  to  (Ihaptty  9  for 
a  more  complete  discussion,  including^ the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
^    tages  of  different  optionii.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  struggles  you  will  have  as  you  design 
yom  uSA(](^  progiam  is  the  conti;iuial  pull  betweeli  the  funds  you  have 
to  spend,  (parent  fees^  grants,  iii-kiiul  contributions,  etc.)  anU.the  ex- 
penses facing  you.  Do  ^|iie  expense^deler.mine  the  income  or  does  tlie 
available  income  di^'tate  the  expejufitures?  The  answer:  Tfuy  both  do  to 
somv  i'xtf'nt.'     *  ' 

Probably- every  ([uestion  on  your  needs  a'ssessnient  instrument  is 
related  to  finances  m  some  way.  However,  tht^  iiiost  criticlil  informa- 
tion  you  will  glean  is  what  parents  can  and  xvoukl  pay  for  SA(X.  if  it 
*were  provided.  '  -  a. 

In  exploring  your  resources  and  options/rhVre  are  three  major 
(|uestio;is  to  consider.  First,  xSliere  xviH  tlie  money  come  frofnf^'Fov  tftost 
SAiXl  programs,  parent  fees  provicfe  the  bulk  of  the  funding.  Pro- 
grams may  set  up  . flat  fee  systems  (everyone  pays  the 'same  amount), 
sliding  fee  scales  (the  fees  people  pay  are  set  up  on  a  graduated  scale 
aitd  vary  according^  to  ability  to  pay),, scholarship  programs,  or  some 
combinjMHm  Of  all  three.  .  . 

Kxisiing  fun(ls  may  be  re^illocated.  Jf  thre  initiating  group  is  a 
multiservice  agt  iicy,  it  may  alik^ady  have  funds*  available,  or  money 
-  Chat  can  be  rc^allocated.^n  the  v*^oulhwest,  a  YWCA  used  surplusHed- 
*  •  eral  funds  from  their  prescho(^^l  day  care  program  to  start  up  after- 
'  school  programs  located- in  schools. 

(iovenunent  money,  especially  on  the  local  levM,  may  be  available. 
T  his  is  especialU\true  if  groups  or  individuals  arc\*well  coimected  into 
knal  nt  iworks  and  keep  abreast  of  funding  possibilities.  Says  onv  suc- 
(essTid  fundraistM*:  "I  feel  other  groups  in  the  country  could  convince 
theii  local  offi(  ials,  too,  if  they  had  a  persuasive  ne^xls  :uirvey  and 
(ould  elicit  media  coverage  of  the  :f)eed  for  school-age  child  care  in 
their  crMumunity  or  city/'  . 

U  I'he  schools  are  an  excellent  rescjurce,  not  'so^nmch  of  "ac  tual 
money  but  rather  of  irj-kind  donations  of  space,  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  When  youVe  looking  for  financfal  resources,  such  in-kind 
donations  are  as  good  as  gold! 
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Private  sources  of  funds— indmduals,  foundations,  cbrporations, 
or  other  donors— are  ahother  possibility.  Although  exploring  the 
foundation  and  corporate  route  takes  research,  contacts^  and  time,  it 
may  provide  you  with  the  start-up  funds  you  need. 

Remember  that  most  groups  sew  together  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
finances,,  using  funds  from  many  of  the  above  sources.  (Refer  to 
Chapter  10  for  a  'complete  discussicm  of  resource  development.) 

The  .second  question  is,  hov)  will  the  money  be  spent?  It  is  likely  that 
funds  will  be  spent  differently  by  different  programs,  depending 
upon  how  each  i.s  designed.  For  example,  a  .school-based  program  is 
likely  to  have  few  or  no  transportation  costs  and  nriay  spend  the  bulk  of 
its  nioney  on  staff,  rent  (utility  fees,  custodial  services„etc.),  and  pro- 
gram supplies.  A  YMCA-based  program  may  need  to  allocate  funds 
for  transportation  from  a  number  of  schools,  but  not  for  rent  and 
utilities.  By  and  large,  ho^/evtr,  the  major  expense  of  SACC  pro- 
grams (70  to  85  percent)  is  forWrsonnel. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  operating  expenses,  your  program  vvill 
.need  start-up  money  to  get  off  the  ground.  Some  of  the  one-nme-oiTly 
costs  include  licenses;  renovations  and/or  purchase  of  space,  mate- 
rials>  and  equipment;  and  staff  salaries  prior  to  opening. 

'Ihird,^ou'  will  funds  be  managed?  Fiscal  accountability— which  in- 
cludes developing  systems  and  establishing  procedures  for  managing 
the  money— is  crucial.  (Refer  to  Chapter  1 1  for  a  complete  discussion 
of  financial  management.^  This  area  is  closely  linked  to  administrative  , 
design,  since  you  must  clarify  issues  such  as  who  is  responsible  for 
providing  funds  for  start-up  and  operation,  and  whose  salaries  will  be 
paid  for  by  which  "partner"  in  the  collaboration. 

There  are  tradk)ffs  in  qich  of  the  three  financial  areas:  income, 
expenses,  and. management.  If  you  depend  too  heavily  on  any  single 
source  of  income  you  may  well  put  your  SACC  program  in  jeopardy. 
One  sch(K)l  superintendent  pointed  out,  "If  you  just  use  school'funds, 
you're i^oingw  have  a  fatal  flaw.  In  a  budget  squeeze,  the  cost  of  that 
prograhi  would  be  cut."  However,  many  programs  find  that  because* 
of  the  time  and  energy  it  takes  to  solicit  funds  from  other  sources,  it  is 
far  easier  to  rely  solely  on  one  form  of  income— usually  parent  fees. 

Each  parent  fee  system  brings  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Flat-fee  systems  are  the  simplest  to  set  up,  allow  programs  to  accu- 
rately estimate  income,  and  may  seem  most  equitable  to  parent  users. 
UnfcVrtunately,  they  rule  out  financial  assistance  for  those  parents 
who  can't  afford  the  fee,  anjl  so  they  work  against  program  diversity. 
Scholarship  programs  and  sliding  fee  scales  enable  SACC  programs 
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to  offer  subsidies,  which  ^may  boost  enroHment  and  encourage  diver- 
sity; hovvevei,  these  systems  can  be  complicated  to  work  out  and,  pro- 
grams may  not  be  assured  of  receiving  sufficient  income  from  pkrent 
fees  to  cover  program  expenses. 

Other  income — government  funds,  private  sources,  and  school 
support — comes  each  with  its  own  set  of  pluses  and  minuses.  Gov- 
ernment funding  may  involve  much  paperwork,  and  its  provision  in 
the  near  future  is  tenuous.  However,  it  might  still  bring  a  large  chunk 
of  money  into  a  SACC  program— ^money  that  often  helps  the  prcf- 
gram  to  serve  a  broader  slice  of  the  population.  Private  funds  from 
business,  foundations,  individuals,  and  service  clubs  usually  Cqme 
without  bureaucratic  red  tiipe,  but  there  may  be  stipulations  that  it  t)e 
used  for  specific  areas  of  the  program — facility  renovations,  purchase, 
of  ecjuipment,  etc.  Unless  you  have  good  connections  or  a  known ^ 
track  record,  such  money  may  be  hard  to  acquire. 

Receiving -funds  and  in-kind  resources  from  the  schools  has  jts 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  too.  When  you  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  schools,  you  are  best  able  to  keep  parentTees  down  and  staff 
salaries  up — -an  advantage  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  pro- 
gram stability,  quality,  and  longevity.  The  costs  of  personnel,  trrans- 
portation,  and  rent  are  usually  substantial  enough  so  that  tradeoffs  or 
compromises  may  be  necessary.  If  youMecide  on.  a  location 'where 
transportation  is  not  necessary,  and  where  you  pay  a  minimal  rent — a 
school — fimds  may  be  freed  to  increase  st^ff  salaries  and,  perhaps,  to 
add  beneTits.  On  the  other  hand,  when  costs  are  high  for  transporta- 
tion and.  rent  (as  well  as  personnel),  yoH  will  be  faced  with  tough 
questions:  Should  we  lower  staff  salaries?  Should  we  raise  parent  fees 
to  offset  the  expense?  Should  we  seriously  look  elsewhere  for  a  facility 
or  additional  funding?        '  '  . 

What  are  our  recommendations?  Build  a  broad  base  of  financial 
support.  In  this*  time  gf  spiraling  costs  and  the  threat  o^^cutback«  in 
funding,  develop  a  conglomeration  of  financial  help  from  as  many 
different  sources  as  you  can.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  initiate  the 
program,  but  to  ensure  its  surviv  al. 

Begin  in  your  local  community  first.  Funding  sources  are  often 
Jiterally  right  in  your  own  backyard.  Each  community  has  its  own 
financial  mtxhanisms,  its  own  political  structures  that  hold  the  purse- 
strings.  You  will  need  to  learn  what  these  sources  are,  so  that  they  can 
be  tapped. 

Obtain  start-up  funds.  No  program  can  be  set  up  without  them. 
Before  your  new  SACC  program  ever  opens  its  doors,  it  will  need  to  ^ 
pay  for  staff,  equipmj^r^  j^pplies.  It  may  also  need  to  pay  rent,  heat 
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and  electricity  costs,  custodial  fees.  Some  of  these  expenses  may,  have 
to  be  paid  to  providers  before  the  program  begins.  Established  agen- 
cies that  add  SACC  as  a  new  component  may  have  fewer  problems 
finding. start-up  money  than  individual  ^)grams  will. 

At  the  onset,  there  will  be  a  cash  flow  problem,  with  more  going 
out  than  is  coming  in,  This  is  because  most  programs  are  not  fully 
enrolled  at  the  beginning.  They  cannot  count  on  sufficient  income 
from  clients"T(rLrmk4:imte^^  costs,  no  matter  how  beautifully  bal- 
anced the  budget  is  on  paper.  The  program  will  need  cash  to  carry  it 
from  opening^ay  to  the  point  where  it  is  breaking  even— ip  reality, 
not  on  paper. 

Get  the  most  from  already-existing  resources.  Try  to  build 
bridges  with  agencies,  institutions,  and  groups.  Collaborations  'may 
"not  bring  funds  into  the  program,  but  may  allow  your  progra^Tl  to 
receive  services  or  Other  benefits  that  are  more  valuable  than  actual 
dollars. 

Work  to  make  the  cost  of  the  program  low  enough  so  parents  can 
afford  it  and  high  enough  so  that  good  quality  is  ensured.  The  cost  of 
the  program  to  parent  users  will  ultimately  determine  whether  your 
program  survives.  It  may  be  an  excellent  and  <?xciting  program,  but  if 
it  is  financially  out  of  reach  of  most  potential  consumers,  you  will  soon 
be  out  of  business. 

In  allocating  expenditures,  ^give  staff  salaries  the  highest  priority. 
If  you  must  pay  high  prices  for  utilities  and  rent,  you  may  find  your- 
self with  great  physical  space,  but  with  a  staff  that  is  underpaid  and 
constantly  in  transition.  Low  staff  salaries  and  meager  benefits  affect 
staff  quality  and  morale. 

Build  in  mechanisms  that  ensure  fiscal  accountability.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  programs  carefully  work  out  their  plans  for  carrying  out  all  of 
die  ftnancia)  management  tasks.  Who  is  legally  liable  if  bills  are  not 
paid?  Who  wi51  take  the  responsibility  for  bookkeeping:  for  paying  the 
bills,  collecting  fees,  managing  the  payroll?  Who  will  audit  the  books? 
These  and  other  financial  questions  should  be  carefully  worked  out 
well  in  advance  of  start-up, 

■  \Nho  Will  Be  Accountable,  and  for  )Nhat?  In  each  area  of 
program  design  discussed  above,  we  have  recommended  that  you 
cons^ider  and  clarify  exactly  who  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  dif- 
ferent comp<>nents— finances,  administration,  etc.  Who  will  assume 
which  costs?  Which  group  will  riin  the  over-all  program? 

Look  back  now  over  each  categor'y^l^u-ve.made  decisions  about, 
and  make  sure  you  have  assigned  specific  responsibilities  for  each 
one,  including  a  definiti(m  of  what  those  respmsibilities  are.  (See 
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Chapter  5  for  a  discussion  M  legal  accountability,  and  Chapter,7?for  a 
chart  of  the  tasks  of  admini  itVation.)  Accountability  is  one  of  the  most 
oucial  elt*ments  in  ^our  dtiiigh,.  and  in  the  eventual  success  of  your 
program.  Attending  to  it-'h(lw  will  prevent  or  ameliorate  many  luttjfe 
problems  or  (:()nflicts  afb()utMh()  is  responsive.  Everyone  inv()lvecl,in 
the  program  will  kijow  exaitly  what  is  Snd  js  not  Expected  of  them. 
I  his  is  a  particulaVly  sensitiie  point  when  ffertnership^  arc  being  es- 
tablished. •    I       i  * 

You  will  soon  be  .seekind  informal  or  formal  approval.  Whether^ 
it  comes  from  a  church,  .school  btjard,  or^figency,  be  assured  that  yoii 
will  be  asked  very  specific  questions  afxiut  accountability.  (Chapter 
4  discu.s.ses  approving  boardsA concerns  with  this  issue.)        *       ^  ' 

Weighing  the  Ideals  and  FUalitjes:  Should  We 
Have  a  Program?  \  ' 

You  have  esrabli.shed  a  philoxopr^y,  goals,  and  standards— you  ha^e 
formed  an  ideai  of  the  kind  of  pT?'()gram  you  would  like  to  providi^'; 
-you  have  .st/oied  iRe  results  of  ypui\needs  assessment,  and  know  what 
is  needed;  yoa  have  a.ssessed  available  resources,  your  (/ption.s^ .  their 
aclvantages  ifnchdisadvanlages;  and  you  have  considered  our  rcconi- 
me,udati(>ns.  N()W,  V()u  will  have  to  weigh  ideal,  need,  and  reality— the 
three  arc  never cpngruent — t(rsee  what  you  can  come  up  with,  where 
you  wiH  have  to  compromi.se,  and  where  you  cannot..You  will  be 
•addliig  and  subtracting  angel  .uakeu  and  bread — high:  staff  .s,alaries 
against  what  people  can  afford  to  pay;        ;  ,     Y  ' 

Jf,  aftei^asse.ssing  all  the  choices  and;<ondilions,  you  conclude  that 
you  cannot  offer  a  program  that  will  achieve  your  goals  and  maintain 
your  minimum  .standards  of  quirfky,  do. not  start  a  pfogram  noxv.  First, 
.see  if  you  can  makc^♦f^l^lher,  m()re  acceptable  negptiation.s — including;  ^ 
the  'dpplicati()ft,()fotn)nger  political  pressure.  Try  hurder  to  find  m()r& 
acceptable  resources,  such  as  cheaper  or  more  acce.ssible  s^ace.  C^on- 
sider  seeking  technical  assistance.  Wait, 

If  t^one  of  the.se  eftprts  i^: successful,  do  nqt  pttsh  aheSl  to  estab- 
lish a  program.  It  Vvrill  not  be  successful.  However,  if  you  conclude  that 
you  can  provide  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  some  parents^^ 
ahd  children  for  a  SAQC  program,  will  meiet  the  needs  of  staff,  will 
hew  r^>  your  liiLsic  philo.s()phy  and  goals,  will  not  sacrifice  rock-bo;tojTE), 
e.s.sential  .standards,  and.  will  b%  financially  viable;^you  are  j|istifiedrm 
presenting  the  prpgrarh  you  have  designed  for  approval  and  ini-> 
plementaiion.         -  -   ^  .  c. 
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Your  group  has  gathered  the  information  it  needs  and  designed 
the  program.  You  must  now  obtain  (iooperation  and  approval  from 
"the  system"  before  you  can  put  your  program  into  operation. 

There  are  steps  you  must  take  before  your  program  can  open. 
Some  will  be  your  first  administrative  tasks.  Although  you  will  not 
be  able  to  actually  complete  ^ome  until  after  you  receive  approval, 
you  should  begin  to  investigate  them  now: 

1.  Continue  to  build  alliances  and  gain  support  of  key  school 
people,  including  personnel,  board,  PTOs,  parents. 

2.  If  necessary,  prepare  a  proposal  and  make  a  formahpresen- 
tation  for  approval,  ^ 

3.  Investigate  and  begin  the  process  of  incorporation  as  a 
nonprofit  organization;  develop  bylaws;  investigate  tax 
exemption.  ^ 

4.  Clarify  issues  of  licensing  and  liability;  set  up  clear  lines  of 
accountability. 

5.  After  obtaining  approval,  complete  the  processes  of  incor- 
poration, tax  exemption,  licensing  and  liability  coverage; 
draw  up  written  agreements. 

Although  we  discuss  the  necessary  steps  in  a  specific  order, 
legal  issues  should  be  investigated  before  you  go  for  formal  ap: 
proval,  and  accomplished  immediately  afterward.  Chapters  4  and  5 
will  discuss  all  of  the. mechanisms  and  strategies  for  successfully 
accomplishing  these  tasks. 

Once  you  make  it  clear  that  you  are  very  serious  about  initiat- 
ing a  program  and  ask  for  the  firm  commitment  of  others,  you  turn 
a  crucial  psychological  corner.  Although  some  groups  encounter 
DO  difficulties  (or  any  opposition  is  hidden  oc  mild),  others  may 
now  meet  opposition  that  is  up  front,  organized,  and  as  serious  as 
you  are.  You  will  have  to  disarm  this  opposition. 

"Develop  a  full  feasibility  plan  before  you  approach  the 
administration— lines  of  responsibility,  liability,  etc.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  easy  to  knock  you  out  when  you  make  your  presentation," 
advises  one  organizer.  If  you  don't  think  through  andresolve  these 
issues  before  you  appear  before  a  board,  the  targeted  opening 
date  may  be  delayed  by  several  months  or  longer — or j^ven  pre- 
vented completely.  Rather  than  being  "knocked  out,*'  you  will  be 
successful  in  implementing  your  program. 
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What  Kinds  of  Approval  Are  Needed?  ^ 

This  will  vary  in  each  community.  Generally,  all  groups  will  need  "in- 
formal approval."  This  is  the  tacit  consent,  acceptance,  or  blessing  of 
the  commurfity  iji  which  you  live,  and/or  of  the  group  within  whose 
jurisdiction  you  wish  to  establish  your  program^  If  all  you  need  is  in- 
fQrmal  aMiroval,  you  will  not  have  to  appear  before  an  official 
body— a  CTiurch  or  school  board,  for  example.  No  program  can  open, 
however,  even  one  that  is  to  be  totally  self-supporting,  without  at  least 
the  acquiescence  and  acceptance  of  its  neighbors:  the  personnel 
•  within  the  school  building,  or  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  a  reli; 
gious  organization. 

Even  if  you  have  the  full  blessing  of  the  school  community,  you 
must  visit  the  principal,  discuss  the  details  of  your  program,  and  ob- 
tain his  or  her  consent.  Probably,  you  will  also  Have  to  make  a  formal 
appearance  before  the  school  board  in  order  to  use  the  building,  an- 
swering many  questions,  perhaps  presenting  a  proposal,  and  then 
being  "voted  on." 

Most  groups  will  have  to  obtain  formal  approval  from  the  groups 
or  individuals  (usually  a  board)  who  arc  invested  with  the  power  to  say 
yea  or  nay  to  your  program.  You  will  also  need  approval  from  the 
bureaus  who  grant  licenses,  permits,  insurance,  and  corporate  and 
tax-exempt  status.  Groups  who  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
obtain  formal  approval  usually  choose  to  do  so  because  it  helps  them 
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to  gain  legitimacy.  This  prevents  any  opposing  forces  from  challeng- 
ing the  legality  of  their  program. 

Strategies  for  Gaining  Approval  and 
Overcomifig  Opposition 

Formal  ^approval  doesn't  happen  out  of  the  blue.  It  is  achieved  by 
careful  behind-the-scenes  preparation:  developing  and  using  the 
support  and  power  of  others,  and  confnmtiiig  and  overcoming  your 
opposition. 

Some  groups  have  l>een  welcomed  into  and  approved  by  their 
community  immediately^  Others  meet  moderate  opposition  that 
(Juickly  {itdcs  once  the  program  opens;  others  have  had  to  wage  open 
battles,  not  only  in  order  to  get  appioval,  but  also  to  keep  the  program 
alive  and  well.  "Try  to  exhaust  all  the  positive  avenues  first,"  as  one 
organizer  observed,  "and  then  apply  political  pressure."  Now  may 
be  the  time  to  "pull  out  the  big  guns." 

How  do  you  l)egin?  Learn  who  the  ;j)ower  structure  is — k^y 
people,  advocacy  groups,  and  agencies.  Get  the  support  of  the  power 
structure.  The  allies  you  identify  and  establish  now  will  facilitate 
gaining  approval.  As  one  organizer  said, 

Kvery  small  town  has  people  you  can  pull  together.  1  would  thinj^  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  towns  in  this  country  have  a  self-generating  power 
structure:  there's  always  a  lawyer,  a  d<H*tor,  etc. 

Send  these  people  as  your  mentors,  door-openers,  and  advocates,  as 
well  as  others — consumers,  representatives  of  groups  with  good  track 
records. 

Observe  pioKK'ol.  Learn  the  informal  and  formal  rules  for  mak- 
ing decisions  in  your  community,  including  who  the  real  decision 
makers  and  "power  brokers"  are.  Find  out  from  whom  you  must  ob- 
tain formal  approval,  and  what  the  process  is. 

Know  you  have  a  gwd  product  and  sell  it  well:  explain  what 
SACXI  is;  dispel  myths;  tulk  atout  need  for  child  care  in  the  commu- 
nity; listen  to  the  viewpoints  of  others,  being  especially  sensitive  to  the 
issues  that  concern  them;  show  that  you  can  help  each  other. 

Learn  who  oppose  SA(X^  and  try  to  understand  why  they  do. 
Confront  them  and  rebut  their  objections  with  facts.  Use  yout  con- 
tacts, pressure,  and  clout.  Go  over  heads  now,  if  you  have  to,  and 
mobilize  your  support  before  the  date  of  formal  approval.  Get  .the 
laws  behind  you:  by  getting  your  program  approved  by  all  the  proper 
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official  empowering  bodies,  including  licensing  bureaus;  by  attending 
to  issues  of  liability  and  uccountabiliiy;  and  by  instituting  new  policies, 
if  need  be.  Make  SACC  an  election  issue. 

Key  People:  Allies  and  Opposition 

.•\  successful  activist  told  us,  "(iet  their  attention  first  and  then  change 
their  niindsr-^that\s  how  it  works^f  To  all  the  people  we  found  who 
were  interested,  we  said,  'Clall  your  supervisors,  call  your  boaid  ot 
education,  school  Ixrdvd  members,  superintendent.  Write  letters.'  We 
had  months  of  doing  that  to  put  it  on  the  public  agenda." 

You  will  need  the  support  of  key  people  and  groups  to  help  you 
"get  a  foot  in  the  d(K)r,"  to  lobby  for  you,  and  to  use  their  contacts  and 
power  on  your  behalf.  Sometimes  you  will  have  to  survey  people  in- 
formally to  find  out  who's  sympathetic.  These  individuals  maybe  able 
to  advise  you  on  the  best  ways  to  approach  the  power  structure  and 
present  the  |K)tential  program  to  them,  and  from  whom  to  expect 
opposition.  Acquiring  this  information  is  preferable  to  "walking  in 
blind"  to  a  superintendent  or  school  department.  In  one  school;  a 
teacher  assisted  a  group  by  telling  them  the  best  way  to  present  their 
progiam  to  other  school  personnel.  She  would  present  an  issue,  get 
feedbac^rtelLjhein  if  their  timing  was  l  ight,  and  who  was  going  to 
oppose  them.  Aslc  these  people  to  speak  to  oi  gani/.ations  they  belong 
to.  (iet  legitimate  groupli  to^ijack  you,  such  as  day  care  councils  or 

PIO^.  ^    —  _ 

Ask  them  to  help  you  gain  entree  where  y()u  need  it^Sqmetiiiies 
one  person  cafi  hiean  the  difference  between  success  and  failui-e:     — ^ 

The  only  reason  we  have  day  care  in  the  public  schools  is  l)aausc  tlie 
priiu  ipai  at  one  school  was  a  working  motlu-r.  She  rcmenibiM  «1  a  time  in 
licr  Wiv  when  shi-  needi-d  day  care  hi-rself,  and  ilu-rr  was  none.  VVc  visited 
her  and  she  agreed  to  try  it  in  her  school  on  an  experirtiental  pilot  basis 
for  nine  months.  The  scIuk)!  Iniard  hadn't  wanted  to  take  responsibility 
and  force  the  program  on  principals.  But  when  jane  volunteered,  it  re- 
ally openecC  the  way.  She  was  the  principal  of  two  schools,  so  we  started  in 
iwo  sites.  And  now  that  the  pressure  was  off  the  other  principals,  they 
bec  ame  more  willing  to  gather  information  about  the  progr  am,  with  an 
eye  toward  beginning  one  in  their  scjiools.  (Program  organizer) 

Sometimes  one  right  contact  can  change  tlefeat  into  victory: 

I  he  greatest  obsta(  le  was  ac  tually  the  associate  superintendent  who  just 
dichrt  want  the  program.  So  what  we  did  was  that  we  identified 
significant  others  to  reach  the  superftuendent— we  found  a  person 
who  went  s(|uare  dancing  with  him  and  we  told  her  to  get  to  talk  to  him  / 
afM)Ut  how  important  it  was.  We  flattered  him,  we  did  everything,  but  it 
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was  ^Mlly  this  YoniiUi  who  went  s(]tiare  dancing  with  him  once  a  wt>ek  ■ 
and  talked  about  it  with  him  weekly  who  really  turned  the  tide.  I  knew  1 
couldn't  go  over  his  head.  If  we  did  this,  the  whole  thing  would  have 
tome  to  a  halt.  {Organizer) 

Put  **key  people"  who  are  suppoi  tive  of  vSACX],  and  who  would 
approve  your  program  if  they  had  a  say  in  it.  on  your  task  force  and 
iKjards.  This  might  mean  putting  on  your  hoard  a  sch(X)l  principal  or 
the  director  of  the  official  group  that  will  be  responsible  for  your  pro- 
gram. Or,  place  parents  who  are  strong  advocates  for  SACC  on  the 
community  education  lK)ard.  if  community  ed  is  the  group  whose 
support  and  approval  you  need  to  start  a  program. 

Identify  ke^  organizations  and  individuals  and  '\sell  the  pro- 
gram.'* Most  often,  you  will  have  to  meet  informally  with  the  key 
people  whose  approval  you  need  in  order  to  do  this. 

Now  that  you  have  the  results  of  your  jieeds  as.se.ssment  and  have 
carefully  designed  a  progiani.  you  are  well  equipped  for  this  public 
relations  task  of  educating  and  informing  your  public,  ('ome  well 
prepared,  and  explain  the  need,  {Remember  our  earlier  advice  to 
argue  the  need,  not  the  values  of  day  care.)  Vou  must  know  how  much 
ihc  program  will  cost,  where  the  money  will  come  from  to  finance  it, 
and  what  kind  of  prografn  it  will  be.  including  its  scope  and  si/e.  You 
may  wish  to  send  sample  packet,s  of  information  on  your  survey  and 
program  design.  Be  sure  to  point  out  the  benefits  to  the  community 
and  to  the  institution  youVe  appioaching. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  explain  the  lines  of  re.sponsibility:  who 
will  assume  which  costs,  liability,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  overall 
administration  and  day-to-day  running  of  the  program.  Be  clear  on 
what  you  are  asking  of  the  person  you're  meeting  with,  and  what  you 
*  are  not  asking — for  example,  you  would  like  to  u.se  schcjol  space, 
but  the  program  will  Ik*  responsible  for  its  own  administration. 

Respect  the  viewpoints  of  others  and  be  flexible*  vSuggest  or  accept 
compromises  if  you  feel  they  will  not  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the 
program.  Principals  should  participate  in  hiring  a  program  director, 

I)on*t  overwhelm  an  individual  or  group  by  presenting  elaborate 
plans.  Approach  the  school  board  with  one  or  two  issues  at  a  time. 
You  may  want  to  begin  by  suggesting  a  pilot  program  in  one  or  a  few 
IcK  ations. 

■  The  Psychology  of  Institutions.   You.  as  a  seeker  of  approval, 
\i:e  on  the  outside:  **7'hey"— the  board  or  government,  the  school,  or 
theiigency — are  inside.  Respect  the  differences  in  your^positions— 
but  don^Lbe  cowed. 
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Once  you  break  down  the  barriers,  It's  easier.  But  first  you  have 
to  recognize  what  the  barriers  are.  {Director  from  the  South) 


Institutions,  by  their  nature,  have  certain  common  characteristics. 
All  institutions,  and  many  individuals,  aiJ?  defensive  of  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  "turf,"  They  may  also  fear  that  their  power  will  be 
usurped,  ot  that  they  will  be  burdened  with  re  ponsibilities  they  don't 
see  as  theirs.  You  must  present  your  request  so  that  it  doesn't  diminish 
the  responsibility  and  decision-making  power  of  the  people  whose 
apphji^al  you  want.  Be  sure  you're  not  usurping  or  undermining  their 
position. 

Institutions  resist  change  and  are  suspicious  of  new  concepts. 
"Anything  new  is  difficult,"  is  the  way  one  director  expressed  the 
problem.  They  may  resist  assuming  any  role  they  regard  as  outside 
their  jurisdiction  or  responsibility.  In  a  southern  state,  the  school 
board  initially  was  opposed  to  SACC  "because  it  was  very  new  and 
very  different."  Now,  however,  their  attitude  has  changed,  largely 
due  to  extensive  public  relations  work  (the  moSl  recent  was  television 
advertising)  that  was  done  to  increase  community  understanding  of 
and  support  for  the  program.  One  organizer,  whose  group  is  now 
beseeched  by  principals  to  open  more  programs,  told  us: 

There  were  some  ill  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  principals  toward  our 
planning  council  because  we  were  moving  into  their  domain.  They  felf 
we  would  l)e  an  alternate  power  source  and  thereby  threaten  their  exis- 
tence. 

Institutions  do  not  like  to  take  risks:  it  exposes  them  to  the  possi- 
bility of  criticism  and/or  censure.  Two  very  effective  ways  to  encour- 
age bureaucracies  to  "take  a  risk"  are  to  organize  groups  (of  parents, 
especially)  who  are  vocal  and  will  demonstrate  that  they  support  the 
risk-taking,  and  to  prove  that  the  risk  is  minimal,  because  the  pro- 
gram is  well  thought-out  and  will  be  financially  viable. 

■  Cor)tror)t'mg  ar^d^pvercommg  Opposition.  Figure  out  what 
the  real  objection  is.  Then  figure  out  what  you  can  do  about  it.  You 
may  have  to^listen  very  hard  before  the  real  issues  emerge— turf, 
power,  fear  of  censure  or  financial  loss,  guilt — from  behind  the  in- 
stitution's smokescreen.  The  smokescreen  may  take  the  form  of  such 
emotionally  laden  charges  against  $ch(K)l-age  child  care  as: 

•  It*s  a  communist  plot, 

•  It's  a  welfare  program. 
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•  When  1  was  raising  children,  I  stayed  home  with  them  and  I 
don't  see  why  mothers  can't  do  that  now. 

*  •  It  adds  to  the  further  disintej^ration  of  the  fainily. 

•  The  fanjily  should  take  care  ()f  its  own,  not  pay  for  day  care  or 
have  governmtrnts  pay  for  it. 

•  Childrt^Mi  (an  take  care  of  themselves— they  always  have,  and 
they  always  will.  ' 

You  must  also  be  aware  and  Inicome  convinced,  warns  Bettye  M. 
Caldwell,  a  leading  national  advocate  for  child  care,  of  the  extcuit  to, 
ivhi(  h  people  who  oppose  you  may  organize  to 'defeat  701  m-  pro- 
gram.' Ms.  Caldwell,  who  argues  that  day  care  strengthens,  rather 
than  weakens,  familiejj,  speaks  of  ( 1)  the  number  of  people*\vho  hold 
differing  views  from  those  piobably  espoused  by  a  majoriiy  of  per- 
sons in  tlie  child  developtnenl  field;  (2)  the  intensity  with  which  those 
views  are  h(*ld;  and  (3)  the  extent  to  whidi  such  people  are  organized 
to  see^l  il  that  their  views  become  tlie  official  ones.  , 

Attove  all,  reme'ml)er  this  general  advice  from  the  director  of  a 
successful  large  urban  program  tliat  faced,  and  overcame,  enormous 
( ity-wide  opposition  IVoni  the  mayor,  labor  leaders,  and  scliool  per- 
sonnel: ^ 

'I  he  rcasofwihal  we  hav1>.survivc(i  is  tluil  we  have  a  philosophy  and  a 
point  of  view.  You  must  l)elieve'in  this  stuff.  You  need  to  persevere.  Yon 
have  (o  be  able  to  i()ine^)ut  of  that  corner  every  time  you're  knocked 
down.  A  lot  ot  people  hale  it-  S(mie  think  il  is  (iod's  worst  sin  to  hiive  day 
care.  I  he  obstiu  les  are  nK)rmous.  Bui  yott  have  to  helievr  in  kids,  and 
voii  have  to  peiseveue,.  ,  - 

Following  are  typical  concerns  ollsome  of  the  major  groups  that 
may  suddenjy  become  vocal— especially  at  public  hearings  where  you 
go  for  approval— >«>^v  that'  you  clearly  niean  business.  We  also  list 
some  suggestions  l^of  dciding  vvith  the.se  concerns. 

•  Memb0rs  of  theCommunity— 'Taxpayers/'  When  taxpayers 
express  opposition,  it  is  usually  brffTed  on  fears  that  a  sch(M)l-base(l 
progianr— especially  one  where  in-kind  resouices  are  contributed  by 
the  s(  h(Kj|  syslf  m— will  cause  takes  to  rise.  This  may  be  a  special  con- 
cern of  older  resideius.  Sudi  opponents  fail  to  rtrognize  the  costs  to 
die  community  of'vandalism  and  of  increasing  .social  problems  that 
are  pai  tiallv  the  result  of  unsupervised,  boied  children. 


'  Beit\c  M .  Calduell.  -Relln  lions  oi\ \Uv  MmO  VVIiiie  Mouse  Conf  eretue  on  Fanulies;'  hi 
Cht'  \i'u  \l(iif'f  of  thf  Sotii'h  for  Hfycmth  in  (JM  Dnuhprnrnt  {Winlei  1981). 
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The  iirgume^u  that  the  use  of  unused  sthool  sj)ace  is  costVffec- 
live,  and  an  effit  ienl  as  well  as  worthwhile  use  of  taxpayers^  dollars,  is 
(ogent  here.  Housing  SACC  programs  in  publicly  hnanced  buildings 
that  once  dosed  at  IV.OO  p.m.  makes  very  good  financial  sense.  One 
program  director  told  us,  ^^Taxpayers  said,  'I  am  finally  able  to  use 
something  that  my  tax  money  pays  for!^  "  Remember  that  parents  are 
taxpayers. 

In  many  (onununities  today,  cutbacks  jn  federal,  state,  and  hxal 
funds  for  aftei  -school  activities— not  oply  at  schools,  but  throughout 
the  annmunity  and  for  many  day  care  centers  as  well— means  that 
there  will  be  fewer  recreational  opportunities  for  children.  SACC  can 
provide  some  e^ctra  experiences  for  children;  ^ 

If  vour  programs  will  pay  rental,  custodial,  or  energy  fees  to 
schools,  you  may  not  have  much  opposition.  The  director  of  a  m  hi- 
(enter  program  that  pays  large  fees  points  out: 

HoK  (ail  die  sdiool  turn  down  the.fees?  Most  sch(H)ls  are  strapped  for 
hnuls.  YoU  K*  noi  tomiiig  to  ask  for  support  in  the  position  of  a  i>eggar. 

From  Vn  ginia  tmnv  suggestions  of  additianal  benefits  that  can  he 
pointed  out:  SACC  draws  people  to  the  community— "We  have 
people  moving  here  and  telling  school  lK)ard  members  that  they 
moved  here  because  of  extended  day.  We  hear  it  especially  from 
younger  working  parents.**  It  filjs  the  needs  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
economic  levels— "Originally  ^iACC  started  in  the  schools  wIkmc  par- 
ents had  modest  incomes.  Now  we  have  extended  tiay  in  the  most 
af  fluent  areas  of  the  county.  I  he  demand  is  there." 

w  PTOs  SomBtimesyoice  Oppositionlo  Proposed  Programs. 
Often  it  comes  from  members  who  are  not  in  the  paid  labor 
force,  and  is  based  pn  general  opposition  to  working  mothers.  It  is 
sonielimes  stated  in  this  form:'"I  don't  work.  Mothers  should  be  home 
with  their  children,"  or  "I  stayed  home  with  my  children  and  I  don  t 
see  whv  mothers  can't  do  that  now."  Ironically,  this  same  source  of 
opposition  may  come  from  working  parents.  I  hey  nKiy  feel  guilty 
af)om  working  outside  of  the  home,  even  though  they  must.  Or  diey 
mav  be  .reacting  to  the  general  stigma  that  is  still  attached  cO  day  care 
in  some  communities.  In  one  community  where  the  VlO  voiced  op- 
position^, a  diicMtor  said,  "You  kind  c)f  a.ssume,  l)ecause  some  are 
working  motfiers,  that  they  would  obviously  knou^  what  we  are  alj 
about.  But  it  is  not  always  true."  She  advises,  "You  must  meet  your 
FIO  president,  and  don't  try  to  chtinge  people's  attijudes.  We  know 
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there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  like  working  parents,  and  you  just 
can't  get  personally  offended  because  they  don't  agree  with  your  phi- 
losophy." * 

In  one  town,  P TO  opposition  was  resolved  and  overcome  because 
the  school  board  and  administration  supported  the  program.  Those 
parents  who  use  day  care  will  have  to  take  Ihe  lead  in  saying  that  \t  is 
"not  only  all  right,  but  beneficial  to  their  children. 

Opposition  comes  from  men  more  often  than  from  women  (and 
from  jnale  principals  more  often  than  female  administrators).  One 
director  explains,  "Mc;ri  don't  relate  to  the  issue  at  all.  They  don't 
understand  it^  and  they  look  down  on  child  care.  So  it's  important  to 
talk  with  them  about  it  and  give  presentations." 

■  Members  of  Boards  (Agencies,  Schools,  andJDthers).  Their 
major  concern  is  their  vulnerability  to  criticism  from  constituents  or 
from  their  superiors  in  their  organizations.  If  boards  are  being  asked 
for  their  sponsorship,  the  money  issue  is  paramount:  in  one  city 
where  the  central  downtown  YMCA  enthusiastically  proposed  latch- 
key progifiims,  one  diiector  reported,  "Very  often,  t)ranch  director* 
were  not  terribly  enthusiastic  about  the  program.  Some  thought  it  was 
*a  communist  plot,'  or  that  mothers  should  be  at  home,  or  that  it 
would  lose  money."  Note  thdt  what  seems  to  be  a  genuine  fear- — loss 
of  money — is  masked  by  irrational  or  emotional  issues, 

■  Proprietary  (For-P^ofit)  Day  Care  Providers.  These,  as  well 
as  others,  may  perceive  the  program,  especially  if  it  is  held  in  scFjool^, 
as  in  competition  with  private  providers  in  the  community.  Providers 
who  operate  centers  without  any  relationship  to  schools  worry  that  the 
school-based  program  has  an  edge  on  the  day  care  "market"  in  the 
community.  This  concern  may  6e  shared  by  for-profit  and  nonprofit 
(enters.  . 

A  sc  hool  board  chairman  was  actively  lobbied  by  a  day  care  center 
&f)penUor  to  oppose  the  use  of  school  resources  for  a  SACC  program 
run  by  the  community  education  departnjent;  in  another  community, 
day  care  center  owners  sued  the  school  board  for  "competing  unfairly 
with  private  enterprise."  (The  5Uit  lost  in  court  because  the  judge 
ruled  that  the  school  board  had  bioad  powers  which  included  offer- 
ing day  care  services  to  the  community.) 

However,  some  program  organizers  have  had  the  following  ex- 
perience: 

We  have  a  couple  of  day  care  centers,  where  the  school  buses  drop  kids 
off,  and  we  wondered  about  being  in  competition  with  thertitand  that 
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they  would  raise  some  Hap  about  it.  That  was  naive  on  our  part:  as  it 
'     -  turns  out,  the  day  care  centers  did. not  enjoy  Having  our  kids  dumped  (in  ^ 
thctn  at  3:00  p.m.,  and  they  were  delighted  when  we  started  a  program 
here  which  would  take  away  that  burden  from  them,  {Principal  in  the 
South) 

In  Durham,  North  Carolina,  an  Interagency  Council  on  Comfiju- 
nity  Education  and  Recreation  (DIGGER)  has.  helped  to  minimize 
such  problems.  Different  comnlunky  groups  are  represented  On  the 
council  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  air  feelings  and  to  resolve 
problems. 

One  school-based  program  chose  to  limit  operation  only  to  those 

•  days  when  school  was  in  session,  because:  \ 

If  schools  don't  extend  the  program  to  vacations  and  holidays  which  - 
might  compete  with  the  private  sector,  then  we  c\in  avoid  the  charge  that 
we're  providing  day  care  that  comptetcs  with  thctp. 

While  we  don't  necessarily  recommend  thV  approach,  we  do 
suggest  that  program  planners  take  the  time  to  assess  how  the  private 
providers  may  feel  about  day  care  in  schools  or  othpr  public  facilities 
and  try  to  establish  good  feelings  and  open  comm^uni'-ation  on  the 
subject.  \ 

•  School  Systems:  Boards,  Members  of  Central  Administra- 
tion, Principals,  and  Other  School  Personnel.  Y^en  programs 
seek  approval  from  school  systems,  they  often  hear:  "The  school  is  not 

*  a  social  agency— our  business  is  reading,  writing,  a^id  arithmetic." 
Some  school  superintendents,  however,  sec  their  role$  as  more  com- 
prehensive. Some  counter-arguments  expressed  by  Sjchool  superin- 
tendents: I 

'  Extended  Day  eases  th&anxiety  of  parents.  If  schools  move  in  that  direc- 
tion it's  belter  for  families  and  for  kids  and  is.therefoife  better  for  the 
sch(K)ls. 

SACC  enhances  the  role  of  educational  providers,  especially  those  who 
sec  their  role  as  providing  for  the  community  needs  of  the  people  who 
use  their  schools, 

SACC  is  an  exciting,  innovative  idea,  and  thoughtful  educators  arc  in- 
novators. 

f politically,  you  have  a  group  of  parents  who  arc  supportive  of  the  schoc)Is. 
t's  certainly  very  important  these  days  to  have  a  vocal  and  supportive 
group  of  parents.  Every  superintendent  could  use  that.  » 
We're  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  mothers  who  are  trying  to 
raise  their  kids  on  their  own,  and  by  having  decent  child  care,  we're  prp- 
viding  a  necessary  service,  and  we  like  that  idea. 
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There  are  acldi^ional  ways  SACC  can  benefit  school  systems: 

,^       i.  It  can  help  maintiiin= — or  increaser-ehrollnients;  A  vsc^hooj 

district  that  offers  SACC  will  attriict  farnilies  to  it.  In  addition,  .:.- 
as  one  superintendent  told  us,  "I  have  no  question  that  our 
town  keptjts  public  school  population  (n}jr\  entering  private 
sc-hools  (which  had  longer  actmtflroufs  fhan  regular  schools) 
because  we  had  an  extended  day  program,"  ^' 
2,  It  may  facilitate  desegregation,  r? 

•  3,  It  is  self-supporting:  th^ere  nt'ed  be  no  cost  to  the  schools. 

4.  When  the  program  pays  rent,  the  system  benefits  financially. 

You  must  jpoint  o\it  these ^ways  SACC  can  benefit  the  schools, 

Jf  you  want  to  house  your  prograni  in  a  school,  and  to  have  a  . 
partnership  with  a  school  system,  you  will  have  to  obtain  the  agree- 
ment and  approval  of  everyone  in  that  system  a?  e^ch  administrative 
level — the  school  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the  principals — 
before  you  go  for  official  approval.  Remember  thattven  if  a  principal 
— ^is  sympathetic,  he  or  she  will  not  go  out  on  a  limb  for  the  program 
without  the  bacl'ing  of  the  superintendent,  and  if  the  superintendent  . 
is  not  behind  the  program,  the  school  board  will  probably  not  approve  - 
it.  Nor  can  you  ignore  the  misgivings  of  teachers,  custodians,  and,  ^ 
other  school  personnel,  although  generally  you  will  deal  with  these 
people  directly  when  the  program  is  in  operation, 

*  Approach. the  proper  person  at  each  fevel,  find  out  whether  he  or  , 
she  supports  the  program,  and  hammer  out  any  concerns  and 
problems — no  matter  how  minor  they  may  seem  to  you.  You  Jnust  get 
things  cleared  up  in  advan^  Enemies  on  the  school  boi^rd  can  get  in 

'  your  way,  V\^hether  you  mo^  up — or  down — the  ladder,  however,  all 
organizers  agree  on  one  basic  fact:  obtaining  the  principal's  support  is  the 
key  to  getting  approval.  No  program  will  succeed  without  the  b^^^king  of 
this  individual,  °  . 

The  schools  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  negotiate  with.  You  can 
^ipproach  a  church,  and  they'll  say  yes  or  no,  and  you  can  kind  of 
negotiate  with  them  because  they  have  a^ense  of  mLssurn,  and(  they  are  able 
to ',mhke  their  oiim  decmon.  But  you  approach  the  principal  of  a  school  that  i 
is  part  of  a  large  school  district,  like  New  York  or  Los  Angeles,  and,  ftrsi  l, 
of  all,  he  h^s  the  power 'to  make  very  few  decisions.  The  decision  ^5  to  go 
^      up  thnmgh  many  levels,  and  it  only  goes  up  if  he  says  he  agrees  with  it  and 
would  really  like  it  to  happen.  And  then  there's  always  the  counterpoint 
to  that — "Well,  you  wanted  it!  Therefore^anything  that  goes  wrong  wilU 
bcyour  fault!'*  (Program  organizer  from  the  .l^drtheast) 
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Approach  any  and  all  levels  of  the  school  system  by  holding  in- 
formal meetings.  Invite  school  personnel  to  talk  with  parent  groups, 
and  demonstrate  that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  parent  support  by 
using  it.  In  one  midwestern  state  we  were  told,  "SAGC.  evolved  be-^ 
cause  a  lot  of  purentviti  the  school  supported  the  program,  and  would 
go  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  principals  and  say,  *We  want  the  pro- 
gram, we  need  your  support/  So  parents  played  a  big  role  in  whether 
or  not  the  program  succeeded;.  I  hey  pushed  hard  for  it.  Aild  they  got 
it/'  School  boards  and  individual  personnel  do  not  want  to  fight  par- 
ents in  their  own  school  districts. 

School  boards  often  cite  the  absence  of  any  school  board  or  other 
policy  on  the  u.se  of  school  space  by  any  outside  group.s— or  for  pur- 
poses of  day  care — as  a  reason  to  oppose  and  veto  SACC. 

rhcre  may  be  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  using  schools  for 
daycare.  As  one. VMCA  director  commented,  "It  was  quite  okay  for 
us  to  provide  ^;pecial  after-school  aqtiviti^s  at  the  schools,  but  taking 
care  of  sfMuebody  else's  kids  after  school  by  establishing  a  formal  child 
care  program  was  something  else— that's  dayHo-day  care,  and  they 
didn't  like  h;"  Or  it  may  be  that  the  board  is  not  opposed  to  day  care 
per  vf,  but  to  the  use^of  the  sch()oLs  by  any  outside  group.  Boards  may 
worry  thatop^^ning  schools  to  your  program  will  bring  demands  from 
many  fliffcrent  interest  groups.  In  areas  where  coq^munity  education 
departments  offer  programs  that  are  held  in  school  space,  boards  and 
administrators  will  probably  be  nv) re  open  to  the  idea  of  allowing 
entry  to  SA^IC,  especially  if  the  program' comes  under  the  CE  urn- 

brella.  '      '  /  .   ^  /  ' 

School  boards  and  administratdrs.can.no  longer  justifial?ly  defend 
a  policy  of  prohibitihg  the  use  of  school  space  to  i|.s  camraunity  mem-, 
bers.  They  are  as.  interested  as  anyone  else  in  clemon.strkting  to  the 
taxpayers  their: af)ility  to  manage^.space  and  firiiuiccs  leffidentfy^and 

effectively.  '  *  ' 

Sometimes,  in  order  tooverconie  school  board  or  otI\er  opposi- 
tion/you  ii^ay  have  to  legitimize  arid/or  change  whaj  you  tall  "the 
program."  To  legitimize  SACC,  you-mu^ft obtain  a  maijdateirom  the 
school  .system  in  the.form  oY  policies  promulgatectiiy  t}>e  school  board 
or  district,  and  thekh![)()hadministratioK  that  will  permit  the  iise  of 
school  space  for  purposes  of  a  SACC  program,. When  such  polici^.s 
are  tbsiablished,  SACC  will  he  in.stitutionalized  witWn  the  system. 
After  this, 'it  becomes  easier  to  get  approval  f^)r  other  new  programs. 
In  a  Massachusetts  town  thai  had  no  policy  c)n  the  use  of  sch(iol  spitr^ 
*by  5ACC  programs,  parents  and  school  board  meir^bers  togejji'er 
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created  the  guideHiies  for  the  school  system's  policy  that  allowed 
SACC  to  be  herd  in  the  schools.  Once  SACC  v\;as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  system,  other  new  programs  l^urgeoned.  ^ 

You  may  have  to  emerge  from  the  local  arena  and  enlist  the  aid  of  ■'■ 
key  state  officials  to  gain  legitimacy.  Some  states  have  legislation  en- 
couraging schools  to  share  re'^owces.  Both  Oregonvand^jConnecticut 
have  enacted  legislation  , supporting  the  use  of  schools  for  day  care. 

Oregon's  legislation: 

Any  district  school  board  may  contract  for  ^r  operate  programs  provid- 
\      ing  activiiies  before  and  after  usual  classroom  hour^  for  schot)l-age  chil- 
I      (hen  residing  in  the  district.  Such  programs  may  be  supervised  by  per- 
sons other  than  persons  hokling  teaching  certificates.  The  district  school 
V  board  shall  establish  rules  of  eligibility  for  participation  in  such  prografns 
and  may  ( ollect  fees  for  participation  thereon.  The  fees  shall  be  u.<ied  for-- 
the  support  of  the  programs.  (House  Bill  2069  as  amended^   — 

C>)ni1ecticut's  laws  on  use  of  schooHaaTTlies  for  other  purposes: 

(a)  Any  lo(  a|  or  regional  board  of, education  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
any  room,  .hall,  s(  hoolhouse,  school  grounds  or  other  school  facility 
-Av4ihii\jts' juris(licti()n  for  nonprofit  educational  or  community  purposes 
vvheth<'r  or  ndt^sThrn)!  is  in  session.  (Title  10,  Sec.  10-239) 

Your  state  may  have  similar  legislation,  or  legislators  may  be  in- 
terested in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  existing  laws;  try  to  encour- 
age their  support  of  the  idea. 

State  legi.slation  can,  however,  only  suggest  that  schools  share  re- 
M>urces.  It  is  up  to  the  district  or^Jocal  school  board  to  develop  policies 
for  their  communities.  Board.s;of  Education  can  .set  some  broad  policy 
A^directions,  as  in  thk;e;xx:erpt  from  the  Boulder  Valley  Public  Schools  in 
oulder,  C^olorado: 
\ 

\      I  SF.  OF  SCHOOL  BUIIJ)!NC;S  AS  CHILD  CARE  C:ENTERS 

llS^e  Board  o^  Education  authorizes  use  of  public  school  buildings  before 
an(K<)r  after  school  for  child  care  programs  for  school-age  children  when 
the  Iding  is  not  in  use  for  thd  regular  school  program. 
All  aulhorized  programs  will  be  self-supporting.  Any  costs  incurred  by 
the  schooF\listn(  t  directly  related  to  a  child  care  program  will  be  charged 
to  the  progX^ni,  includitig  but  not  limite(L|o  custodial  services  and  udlity 

(C)StS.  \ 

*    fhe  l()(al  scho(>|is  expressly  p;:ohibited  from  assuming  responsibility  as 
the  sponsoring  aVency  unless  .^!^^(:ifij  authorizadon  is  first  obtained  from 
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Responding  if/  the  "increased  interest  in  the  concept  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy of  available  space  in  schools  and  in  the  community  use  of 


/fchdQls,"\he  Mofi\'omery  County;  CMd.)  Public  Schools  Board  of 

\  Ect&cation  de^elop^d  very  specific  policies  that  would  allow  the 
Tuperia^^^  select  tenants  who  would  "complement,  support, 

and  benefit  th^  educational  program."  Surplus  space  for  school-age 
programs  and  other  community  services  is  leased  by  the  schools  m 

^'  uccorjdancq.with  a  set  of  priorities  developed  by  the  board  of  eiluca^:- 
"':tion,.which  'includes  aTange  of  ^jroups  and  organizational  types  stith 
4is  priyite  nonprofit  agencies,  pUblid-supportH  county/agencies,  and 
private  entei^prise  (religious  d^  schools^Jprivate  medical,  legal;  or 
Husines^  practiced):  (See  Chapter  10  fpr  financial  arrangements  of  t^$  '  ^ 
pplicy.)  Loc^l  school  $ystems,<9n  also  develop  pblfcies  ahd  guidelines/ 
idr  approval  procedures  f6r  ^groups  wishing  to  use  school  facilities; 
(S'ee  the  Appendix  for  examples  of  policies  school  systems  can  adopt.) 

Sometimes,  in  areas  where  "da^^  care  has  negative  connotations  or 
conjures  emotionally  bij^ed  opposition,  referring  to  or  calling  a  pro- 
grafn  "after  schooH^  or' "e^ttended  d^"  rather' than  "day  care"  will 
Y^p  avoigi  probt-ms.  One  program  decided  to  change  its  name  from 
^4.ai;thl<^y"4o  "Adventure  Cl^l^^  w     good  results:  Sdme  programs 

\hav^  been  creative  in  naming  tfiemselves— for  example,  the  Brook- 

*  Jihe 'After-School  Special  (BASS)  in  M^^^^ 

^  ■       Vpu  mustvdemonstrate  that  the  general  design  of  your  program  Is 
veryU^und,  especially  in  ^reas  that  relate  to  accountabilky.  School 
board^  will  requiffe  absolute  assiirance  that  they  will  not  be  sued,  that 
*  the£r(>gram  is  fiscally  solid  and  therefore^will  not  cause  them  to  incur 
— '  firianciAl  Hab  a^drain  on  them,  and  that  it  will  Be  welTrun  on 

. .  a  day-4-d^y  basis.  If  you  think  the  school  board  if  particularly  con- 
*  Jcern^d  \^ith  th^  management  of  the  program,  you  may  want  to  give  it 
V  i' repr^entation  in  the  group  th^t  will  run  the  program. 

m  PrmpipalS.  We  reiterate:  no  program  will  be  approved  if  .it 
does  L)t  hav(L\the  support  of  the  principal.  Somx?  principals  see  their 
roles  lis  toWly  divorced  frpm  any  connection  with  day  care,  and  re- 
sent tlfie  id^a  that  their  scil^ols  are  ^tfeing  used  as  "social  welfare  agen- 
cies" (Ir  "bd^by  sitting,''  rath^^^^^^  for  purely  educatiojial  purposes. 
Another  reason  that  principals  initially  (or  over  the  long  run)  oppose 
SACC  is  ihA  they  are  the  ones  especially  vulnerable  to  criticism— from 
parents  whok  children  are  in  the  program,  from  teachers  anxl  custo- 
dians, superihtendents,.and  school  boards— if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  tile  program.  Principals  are.  vitally  concerned  with  issues  of  ac- 
^  countabilityilA^ho  is  liable  in  case  of  accident  and  lawsuit?  Will  the 
program  be  w^ll-run?  They  are  afraid  that  inept  or  inadequate  people 
will  belrunnin)g  the  program  and  that  the  end  result  i^iay  be  a  call  to 
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the  principal.  So,  advises  one  director,  "Do  PR  (and  assure  the  principal 
you  will  do  it)  and  be  sure  that  people  know  whom  to  tall  when  there 
is  a  problem^ — not  the  principal."  ' 

Finally,  the  ''turf  issue  is  potent— principals  fear  that  the  pro- 
gram will  encroach  on  their  space,  their  authority,  and  will  interfere 
with  the  regular  educational  progi  am  going  on  in  their  school. 

The  way  to  overcome  principals'  opposition  is  through  communi- 
cation. The  following  advice  is  from  successful  program  initiators: 

See  to  it  that  principals  are  made  aware  of  a  need  in  the  connniiniiy  for 
the  program. 

Ai  range  foi  priiuipals  to  meet  with  pai  enis  who  are  already  in  a  pro- 
gram and  lo  find  out  from  ihem  how  it  has  helped, 

opposition  based  on  any  of  the  fears  discussed  above  may  emerge 
as  a  simple  and  adamant  declaration  that  there  is  just  no  space  avail- 
able. Sometimes,  the  absence  of  space  is  an  absolute  fact.  But  often, 
with  a  little  help,  space  can  be  found,  Dr,  Robert  S,  Posilkin,  coor- 
dinator of  the  Joint  Occupancy  Program  of  the  Montgomery  County 
(Ntaryland)  Public  Sch(X)ls,  gave  us  the  following  suggestions,  based 
on  his  own  experiences,  for  dialogue  between  a  principal  and  a  SA(X> 
advocate. 

Anv()(  A I  k:  We  would  like  lo  use  some  rooms  in  your  S(  hool  for  a  SACC^ 
program. 

Princ  H>  \i  :    I  jusl  don't  have  die  spaie. 

 Awot  All-:    VVhat  if  ihert-  \vere  fifteen  new  home^r  hnih  in  ihe  areii? 

Would  you  say,  "I  have  no  spate  for  these  children  ai  my 
sihool?*'  Yon  have  two  five  rooms  thai  aien't  used  all  ihe 
lime. 

Prin(  IPM  :    I  have  lo  use  those  two  r()oms  for  an. 

.•\i)V()(  \n  :  Are  vou,  as  a  manager,  using  space  ef'fei lively?  (ian  you 
juslifv  using  iwo  rooms?  I  he  slandard  in  oin  disiriit  is  one 
an  room  per  elemenuuy  school. 

PkiN(  ii'Ar:  (Perhaps  unable  to  jiistify  use  of  two  rooms,  now  presents 
the  real  ksue,)  The  school  is  for  the  educational  piograni. 
SACXl  will  disrupt  it. 

Ai)V()(  \n  :    We  agree  lhat  ihe  school  is  for  ihe  eduiaiional  program. 

SACC  will  not  iinerfere  with  ii.  Chv  ii  a  yeai\  and  we'll 
prove  ii.  Oui'  lease  agreemeni  wiih  the  school  sysieni  will 
siipulaie  ihai  adverse  impaii  on  ihe  ediuaiional  program  i.s 
prohibited.  Also,  you  lan'i  justify  keeping  oiher  groups  om, 
when  die  sc  hool  is  already  filling  oiher  loinmunily  iienls. 
And,  as  a  sihool  employee,  wiih  programs  pa\ing  rem. 
yonli  he  maidng- money  for  ihe  schools. 

A  strategy  that  has  forked  in  many  conununities  is  to  organize 
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the  parents  very  eaily.  \  hc\  Van  l)e  a  tremeiulous  couiiterfbrce 
against  the  principal.  The  principal  is  not  about  to  fight  the  group, 
because  that  would  mean  he  would  be  fighting  his  own  students  par- 
ents. 

Listen  to  the  probleiiis  oi  the  principal.  Above  all,  discu.ss  and 
consult  with  him  or  her  about  the  {)rograin.  When  principals  are  in-, 
formed  about  how  the  program  will  actually  work,  their  fears  abate 
and  their  support  grow.s. 

J  Sometimes  when  concern  ovef  one  mechanical  detail  is  allayed, 
opposition  evaporates.  Before  going  for  board  approval,  one  or- 
ganizer met  with  the  two  .school  principals,  the  .secretary,*  custodian.s, 
and  the  rec  departmeiu  dirtrtor.  He  explained  the  program,  how  it 
would  be  worked  out,  and  asked  them  how  they  felt  about  it.  One 
printipal  said  they  didn't  really  have  an  opinion  either  way,  but  that 
theii  mai'n  coiuern  at  that  time  was  that  the  school  would  have  to  take 
responsibrlity  for  what  the  day  care  office  should  be  handling.  When 
he  was  assured  that  each  day  care  center  would  have  a  phone  of  its 
own  in  addition  to  the  office  phone,  that  all  bu.sine.ss  would  go 
through  the  day  care  office,  aiul  they  woukln't  be  bothered,  that 
seemed  to  help.  (See  Chapter  7,  "Administration,"  for  sugge.stions  on 
making  such  partnerships  work.) 

■  Community  Education  Departments.  Sometiincs  called 
Community  schools,"  these  groups  should  be  regarded  as  a  poten- 
tially very  strong  ally:  their  mandate  is  to  offer  services  to  people  of  all 
ages  within  the  coimnunity.  With  connections  both  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  community,  community  ed  departments  can  provide  the  perr 
feet  bridge  f  or  groups  trying  to  cross  over.  This  was  the  ea.se  in  cme 
city  in  the  Southwest,  where  a  YMCA  operated  six  programs  in  the 
public '.schools  with  the  informal  agreement  of  the  .superintendent  of 
sch(H)ls  and  the  individual  school  principals.  Vhc  community  educa- 
tion department  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  need  for  SACC  to 
the  attention  of  the  Y,  and  in  promoting  the  use  of  shared  school 
spa(  e  as  part  of  its  own  mandate. 

■  Agencies.  People  in  agencies  may  also  voice  the  opinion  that 
the  proposed  school-age  pH)gram  is  in  unfair  competition  with  .ser- 
vices they  already  provide.  If  your  needs  assessment  is  well  done,  you 
can  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  so.  Or  you  may  have  to  show  that  the 
(juality  and  kind  of  program  you  wish  to  initiate  differs  {torn  that  of 
the  agency.  You  might  invite  them  to  join  you  in  your  efforts,  since 
you  are  both  concerned  with  providing  needed  .services  to  families 
and  children. 
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■  Religious  Institutions.    You  will  need  to  convince  members, 
clergy,  boards,  or  councils  tbat  it  is  a  good  idtui.^)  support  a  SACC^ 
pnDgram  in  their  space.  ^ 

Using  Political  Savvy,  Power,  and  Pressure 

Political  sophistication  is  essential  to  confront  and  overcome  opposi- 
tion. You  must  understand  the  politics  of  your  community  and  work 
within  the  power  structure.  Some  groups  have  succeeded  only  by  the 
unabashed  use  of  naked  power  and  pressure. 

Your  group  may  have  to  undertake  a  long  campaign  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance and  approval.  (Campaigns  are  won  at  the  grass  roots  level  by 
an  organized,  concerted  effort  to  bring  out  every  voter  and  power 
broker  on  election  day.  Before  your  formal  approval  day,  you  may 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  political  work.  Be  aware  that  your  campaign 
may  take  a  year  or  longer.  If  you  have  to  fight  hard,  the  following 
strategies  will  help  you  gain  approval  now  and  avoid  threats  to  the 
[)rogram  af  lcu  it  is  est<il)lished. 

I .  (iet  the  laws  behind  you  to  gain  legitimacy.  The  law  is  a  power- 
ful ally.  Make  sure  you  use.  it  by  observing  correct  protocol  and 
fulfilling  all  legal  re(|uirements  for  your  program. 

Fincl  out  who  is  legally  empowered  to  grant  official  approval  (it 
may  be  several  different  groups)  and  what  the  process^is.  If  you  must 
be  approved  by  your  local  school  board  or  city  board  of  selectmen, 
how  do  you  get  on  the  docket  for  their  hearing?  You  may  have  to 
make  a  written  application  in  order  to  be  heard.  If  the  board  meets 
only  once  a  month  to  conduct  business,  it  may  take  some  lime  for  yoo 
to  get  an  audience. 

.  If  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  until  a  policy  on  use  of 
school  space  by  SA(X:  programs  is  established,  learn  who  sets  the 
policy  and  how  you  get  it  implemented. 

VVhich  state  and  hnal  bureaus  grant  lic^ises?  Begin  trouble- 
shooting early  by  looking  into  the  means  of  obtaining  licv?nsing  and 
liability  coverage.  Also  investigate  the  processes  of  incorporation  and 
obtaining  tax-exempt  status. 

In  one  city,  when  the  owner  and  director  of  a  program  J^ought 
.  approval,  she  did  so  by  placing  the  program  in  the  category  of  an 
^^educational  facility,'*  not  a  "day  care''  program.  She  had  learned  that, 
according  to  her*  city's  laws,  an  "educational  facility'*  needed  approval 
only  of  its  site  plans  by  the  local  governing  body,  the  board  of  alder- 
men. She  realized  that  "by,  doing  this,  the  program  was  insuring  its 
survival,  since  all  that  could  legally  happen  was  that  the  board  could 
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put  reasonable  lestrictioris  (Hi  the  program.  It  coukl  not  reject  us— we 
had  the  law  on  our  side,  l)y  calling  ourselves  an  educational  institu- 
tion." 

In  another  town,  where  both  parents  and  principal  wanted  to 
start  a  sch(M)l  program,  they  knew  that  the  issue  of  liability— who 
would  assume  the  responsil)ility  for  insurance — would  be  of  niajpr 
concern  to  the  school  committee  whose  approval  they  needed.  So  be- 
fore they  appeared  for  Ibrmal  approval,  they  visited  the  town  counsel 
and  sought  an  oprnicm:  the  counsel  advisetl  that  the  projrram  coukl 
not  \>v  eovered  by  school  insurance,  but  would  have  to  take  out  its 
own.  At  the  formal  hearing  for  approval,  liability  dui  turn  out  to  be  a 
major  concern  of  committee  members,  and  the  planijeis  were  pre- 
pared to  respond  with  the  "official  word" — the  town  counsel's  inter- 
pretation and  reconnnendations.  They  were  favorably  received,  and 
the  progiain  was  approved. 

2.  Make  SA(X:  a  general  government  concei  n — put  it  under  the 
aegis  of  a  government  (county,  town)  structure  rather  than  a  welfare 
department.  Individual  mentors  can  come  and  go,  and  even  luireaus 
or  departments  can  !)e  terminated,  along  with  the  programs  under 
their  umbrellas — but  the  political  structure  continues,  (iet  local  gov- 
ernment attention:  inform  elected  representatives  and  other  officials, 
school  boai-d  members,  and  county  supervisors,  enlist  theii'  aid— and 
remind  thein  that  you  vote. 

3.  Approach  the  political  power  structure:  enli.st  its  aid, Win  it 
over,  or  fight  it.  You  may  find  that  power  and  opposition  are  coming 
from  only  one  person,  or  from  a  number  of  people. 

4.  Be  careful  about  enlisting  the  support  of  pressure  groups  who 
are  not  directly  involved  with  your  SA(X^  issue.  In  one  southern  city, 
pressure  for  a  SACX)  prograr|i  to  be  held  in  a  school  came  from  indi- 
viduals who  were  complaining,  in  general,  about  the..school  .sy.steni, 
and  h  had  a  negative  impact.  Instead,  success  was  achieved  by  a  sup- 
portive principiil  and  a  k)eal  (atizen's  Council  who  met  together  with 
the  district  superintendent.  He  listen.ed  and  prcmiised  he  would  pre- 
sent their  plan,  with  his  own  approval,  to  his  superintendent.  One 
organizer  commented,  "A  citizen's  group,  with  a  proposal,  with  the 
principal's  support,  is  better  than  others  trying  to  expedite  the  deci- 
•sion  by  making  a  lot  of  noise."  Sometimes  even  Uu  al  community  agen- 
(ies  can  be  regarded  as  "oul.sider's"  by  othei-  groups,  and  their  inter- 
vention can  be  a  disadvantage. 

5.  If  you  wish  to  establish  a  numf)er  of  programs  (county-  or 
city-wide),  you  may  hjfve  to  attack  each  (Ustrict  in  a  different  fashion. 

m  13q'       .  / 
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Start  with  the  president  of  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent, 
then  find  out  wjiere  the  power  is  centered  in  each  district  and  ap- 
proach each  pei^^son  who  holds  that  power. 

6.  "Use  intjlM'vention  now,  rather  than  remediation  later,"  is  the 
excellent  advice  of  a  strategist  from  the  West  (^oast.  If  key  people  are 
now  strongly  opposing  your  program,  you  must  either  circumvent 
them  or  appeal  to  their  superiors.  Don't  be  afraid  to  go  over  heads. 
One  very  savvy  director  had  located  funds  for  her  program  and  en- 
listed Che  enthusiastic  support  of  a  principal  who  offered  her  school, 
space.  As  she  moved  toward  implementation,  a  regional  supervisor 
from  the  department  of  recreation  told  her,  "1  his  is  not  space  that  the 
principal  c*an,give  you.  This  is  recreation  space,"  "It  was  definitely  a 
turf  issue,"  the  director  now  .sees  with  acute  hindsight.  *i  should  have 
gone  ba(  k  to  the  city  council  to  nip  this  in  the  bud,  but  I  didn't  at  the 

.tiiijc.**  It  took  many  more  months  of  frantic  pre.s.sure;uid  maneuver- 
ing belore  the  program  was  allowed  to  open. 
One  a(  tivist  advises:  \ 

Make  vour  inti'i  est  known  at  the  dmsioii-iiiaking  level.  Wo  went  straight 
to  the  ipp  l)e(  ause  we  knew  that  is  where  the  (le(  isioiis  \v/re  being  made, 
and  that  is  where  you  have  to  ihauge  peoples'  minds./ 

7.  (iet  a  political  network  going.  You  may  have  to  make  SACX^  an 
election  issue  by  educating  candidates,  helping  elect  SA(X]  propo- 
nents to  the  school  board,  and  defeating  opponents.  Learn  from  ex- 

erienced  veterans  of  SACX^  organization: 

Yon  have  to  educate  the  powers  that  he  on  the  .school  board,  and  that 
means  getting  involved  in  elections  and  making  snre  your  candidate's 
unning.  And  i hat's  how  we  got  crunched  hist  year.  We  didn't  have  any 
effec  tive  network. 

riiere  were  ways  that  people  who  were  active  in  the  connnnnity  learned 
who  was  politically  vulnerable,  and  who  could  exert  pressure  on  them— 
for  instanc  e,  there  was  one  administrator  who  kept  puttinj^  up  different 
reasons  for  opposition  to  SACX;.  Some  of  us  knew  he  had  political  ambi- 
tions, and  we  knew  some  of  the  political  powers  behind  the  .scenes.  We 
contacted  those  powers,  and  said  "Hey,  you  tell  him  that  unless  he  cCH)p- 
erates  with  ns,  he  hasn't  much  political  future."  That's  one  telephone  call 
from  a  couple  of  the  right  people.  That's  the  way.  Later,  when  we  had  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  jidministrators,  we  got  most  of  what  we 
wanted. 

I  he  parents  should  pressure  the  principal.  I  liey  can  dominate  the  FFO 
advisory  conmiiuee.  In  fad,  not  Uk)  long  ago,  there  were  two  slates  of 
candidates  who  were  runrmg  for  FIX)  offices.  One  represented  the  day 
care  constituency,  and  the  other  represented  the  principal's  constituency, 
riie  parents  came  out  in  force  for  the  pro-day-care  candidate* 
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A^*  you  know,  ilieic  are  deiiining  crirollnienis  in  schools  and  day  tare  is 
an  added  leverage  lo  keeping  diem  open  . , , .  For  die  lafit  iwo  years  in  our 
louniy.  extended  day  <are  has  been  a  plus  toite  in  hnal  polities. 
As  a  community  citizen  taxpayer,  wlien  it  comes  time  to  vote,  to  inter- 
view* and  to  determine  scmieone's  suitability  for  the  school  lK)ar(l,  the 
idea  of  community  schcK)ls  tieing  used  for  SACC  should  l)e  explored  with 
them. 


The  Formal  Presentation 

Everything  yoCiVe  done  up  to  now  has  been  leading  to  those  few 
hours  when  representatives  from  your  group  will  appear  before  an 
empowering  body  to  formally  request  approval.  If  you've  done  your 
homework  well,  vpuMI  receive  the  green  light  to  implement  your  pro- 
gnun.  ~ 

Call  in  the  Troops 

Publicize  your  imminent  hearing  by  sending  letters  home  with  chil- 
dren (see  Figure  4-~l)  and/or  placing  anmmncements  in  local  papers 
and  strategic  community  sites.  Encourage  supporters,  advocates,  and 
especially  parents,  who  need  and  would  use  the  program,  to  be  in  the 
audience  when  your  hearing  takes  place  (but  be  aware  that  this  pub- 
licity may  bring  out  some  organized  opposition). 

Although  in  a  few  c  ases  the  "go  ahead"  is  achieved  by  a  few  phone 
calls,  most  groups  will  have  to  make  a  formal  presentation. 

* 

Who  Makes  the  Presentation? 

1  his  depends  somewhat  on  your  sense  of  who  will  best  be  received  by 
the  agency  or  board.  Remember  that  people  who  use  that  agency, 
church,  or  sch(K)l  have  the  most  clouf-  If  possible,  these  people  should 
be  well  known  to  the  approving  body,  vyith  proven  track  records  of 
reliability.  Send  people  who  can  make  h  skilled  presentation.  Be  sure 
to  name  one  or  two  people  as  contHCts,  so  that  later,  if  board  members 
want  added  information,  they  have\omeone  to  call. 

What  kind  of  approach  is  best?  Be\Dositive.  Use  moderation.  As- 
sume that  the  people  you  are  appealing  m^re  your  allies.  Stick  to  the 
facts — the  need  for  a  program. 
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In  What  Form  Should  the  Presentation  Be  Macte? 

•  Whic  h  form  you  ch(K)se  depends  on  the  degree  of  tWniality  recjuired 
by  the  \xHly  youVe  dealing  with.  The  presentation  <\in  be  written, 
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II 


EXTENDED  DAY  PROGRAM* 

/ 

GREENWOOD-YEUELL  DISTRICT 
WAKEFIELD, *  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear  Parents, 


September  3,  #1980 


An  Extended  Day  Program  is  bein^  proposed  to  the  Wakefield  School 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  September  9,  8:00  P.M.  ljiL^gp.-Greenwood- 
Yeuell  parents  group,  formed  after  aJ4giJcl«-'Sxrfvey  was  taken  by  the 
PTO  last  spring.  'p^"  

The  program* will  be  staffed  by  qualified  people  and  will  serve 
the  GreenwocM-Yeuell  district,  gcades  kindergarten  through  5. 
Hours  of  operation  will  be  from  2:45  -  5:30  P.M.  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday.     Fees  will  range  from  $9.00  to  $20.00  per  week 
depending  on  the  number  of  days  the  child  is  in  the  program. 
Scholarship- money  will  be  available  on  a  limited  basis.,  Payment 
must  be  made  in  advance  eveyy  two-week  pr  four-week  period. 


Fees:       2-day  program: 

3-  day  program: 

4-  day  pifpgram: 

5-  day  program: 

2  days 

2~week  period:  $18 
4-week  period:       $35  • 
(save  $1) 


$9.00  per  week 

13.50  per  week 

18.00  per  week 

20.00  per  week 


3  days' 

$27 
$52 
(save  $2) 


4  days 

$36 
$69' 
(save  $3) 


$40 
$75 
(save  $5) 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  interested  parents  at  the  Greenwood 
School  on  Monday,  September  8,  7:30  P.M.   to  answer  any  questions 
pr  problems  you  may  have  concerning  our  proposed  Extended  Day 
Program.     It  is  hoped  to  haVe  the  program  in  operation  by  Octo- 
ber 1980.  .  • 

This  proposal  needs  your  support!     Your  attendance  at  both  meeting 
will  be  appreciated,  but  particularly,  your  attendance  at  the 
School  Committee  meeting  on  S^tember  9th  1 

A  questionnaire  is  attached  —  if  you  are  intfer'eBii«d.,in^l>.is  pro- 
gram for  your  child,  please  complete  and  return  to  the^St?hool 
immediately. 

4 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  Hober 
*  Chairman  of  the  Parents  Group 

Figure  4-1  -  ^ 

oral,  or  a  loinbination  ol  the  two.  Even  if  you  do  no't  need  to  prepare 
a  written  proposal,  brijig  snmethirifr  in  writing.  Refef  to  the  compo- 
nents of  the  proposal  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs  for  sugges- 
tions, whether  or  \oi  you  havl*  a  more  formal,  written  proposal. 


Preparifig  the  Presentation  ^ 

Anticipate  questions  before  they  are  asked — and  know  the  answers. 
Be  able  to  present  a  carefully  designed  program.  Remember  that  legal 
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>  e  • 

protection  and  financial  responsibility  will  be  uppermost  concerns  t(^: 
those  you  are  approaching,  whether  for  formal  or  informal  approval. 
Be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  your  group  is  responsible,  because  it 
has  thought  about  aud  established  dear  lines  of  accountability  *)y  in- 
vestigating licensing,  liability  coverage,  iiv'orporation  as  a  nonpi'ofit 
organization,  and  tax-exempt  status.  The  approving  body  will  want  to. 
know,  "What  is  the  program  going>to  cost  us?" — whether  "us"  is  the 
county  government,  the  city  recreation  department,  or  the  school 
system  (if  you  are  collaborating  with  the'schools).  They  will  also  want  a 
Mjear  explication  of  where  the  money  will  come  from  to  pay  for  the 
pix)p^;im.        .  •  ,  ' 

The  Formal  Propoisat^,  J 

M()sj^;!4=f)aprwilM>rre(jui^t^^  a  formal  proposal.  This  could 

lie  a  brief  (a  few  pages)  writteit^locument^ — or  a  very  detailed  one, 
depending  on  the  recjuirements  of  th>gix)ap  you  are  soliciting.  If  you 
are  recjuesting  money  from  a  funding  age1[tt>\Lj^your  proposal  may  be 
very  long  and  detailed.  (See  the  Appendix  for"itn4;xample  of  a  pro. 

posal.)  '  . 

Evidence  of  need  in  your  community  or  neighboiTiooO^mld  be. 
included  in  your  proposal.  Present  the  clearly  and  succinctly^imi- 
mari/ed  results  of  your  needs  assessment.  Your  statement  about  the  - 
survey's  findings  does  not  have  to  be  full  of  statistic^  or  go  on  for  three 
pages.  (Officials  appreciate  brevity—if  they  want  to  see  more  data, 
you  can  give  them  y(>ur  complete  study.)  It  need  only  be  powerful  and 
persuasive.  You  might  want  to  use  the  short  profile  form  pre.sented  in 
Chapter  2.  The  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  parent  committee,  in  their 
pro[)Osal  liiforc  the  school  committee,  made  only  this  simple  state- 
ment about  needs:  "We  are  recommending  an  extended  cUfy  prc^ram 
in  the  (ireenwood-Yeuell  district'  ba.sed  on  h  needs  sui  vey  taken  last 
spring  by  the  PTO.  Over  thirty  parents  .showed  an  interest  in  and 
need  for  this  service."  They  were  approvedi 

Kvidence  of  need  might  include  concrete  examples,  such  as  the 
numbt*r  of  children  who  appear-at  a  .school  at  7:15  a.m.  and/or  evi,- 
dence  of  increasing  after-school  vandalism.  Ojie  group  shot  film'of 
children  "hanging  around"  after  school,  and  showed  it  at  a  hearing. 

If  it  is  possible,  arrange  for  advcxates  and  possible  users  to  speak 
at  the  hearing.  You  might  wish  to  incly^  letters— official 
letterheads — from  people  with  appropriate  credentials.  (A  sample 
from  Orange  County,  Florida,  is  shown  in  Figure  4-2.)  A  district  at- 
torney, for  example,  might  attest  to  the  increasing  amount  of  juvenile 
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cguNTics  or  ohanoc  and  oscfola^ 

a 000  CAST  MICHIGAN  STREWT 
ORLANDO.  FLOniDA  329pfi 


TCLCPHONC 
'  '420'3>«t 


MEMORANDUM 


TO : 


All  Commissiohers,  Board  of  County  Commissioners; 
All  Commissioners  and  Councilmen,  All  Municipalities 


FJ^OM:  Circuit  Judge 
OATE:     June  25,  1980 

RE:        County  Public  Schools  "Home  Base  Child  Care  Program" 

I  wholetieartedly  endorse  this  Home  Base  Child  Care  Program. 

The  16  jnonths  I  recently  spent  on  the  Juvenile  Court  Bench  con- 
vinced me  thau  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  juvenile  delinquency 
is  that  many  children  are  without  supervision  after  school  from 
2:15  P.M.  .(1:30  P.M.  on  Wednesdays)  until  5:30  P.M.  or  6:00  P.M. 
when  the  working  mothers  return  home.    One,  of  the  primary  fac- 
tors in  truancy  is  that  many  working  mothers  must  leave  for  work 
before  the  child  leaves  for  school. 

**This  program  fills  a  need  that  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
should  assist  in  materially  curbing  delinquency  and  truancy  in 
this  county. 

I  trust  you  will^give  this  program  favorable  consideration  . 
(when  applications  are  made  for  licensing  of  tht;  homes  and 
granting  zoning  exemptions) •  ^ 

Figure  4-2 


.  (lelinquenc y  in  the  area  and  support,  the  benefits  SACC  would  pro- 
vide. You  may  also  wish  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  problem 
from  a  national  perspective.  (See  Bibliography  for  helpful  materials 
and  pertinent  data.) 

A  ^'statement  of  purpose" — the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  proposed 
program — ^should  also  be  included.' 

Specific  information  c^bout  the  program  you  are  proposing  is  neces- 
sary- Spell  out  the  general  eleme/its  in  your  design,  especially: 
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•  Where  the  progranr  will  be  held,  the  houfs  of  operation,  and 
the  age  groups  to  be  included;.  ^ 

•  Costs  of  the  prograno  and  the  sources  of  your  funds  (attach  a 
budget,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  each  item); 

•  Acc^)untability:  who  will  assume  responsibility  for  overall  deci- 
sion making,  day-to-day  operation,  fiscal  accountability,  and 
liability  coverage.  ' 


Example  of  a  Hearing 

Following  is  a  report  of  a  school  committee  hairing.  Members'  ap- 
proval was  sought  by  a  group  of  parents  and  the  schpol  principal  who 
wanted  to  establish  a  program  in  a  public  school.  The  group  had  first 
presented  their  idea  R)r  a  program  four  months  earlier,  to  give  the 
committee  a  sense  of  their  intentions  and  to  receive  initial  approval. 
Now  the  planners  had  returned  with  a  full  proposal.  Some  of  the 
questions  the  sch(K)l  romiliittee  asked  indicate  thei^i  concern  with  ac- 
countability.     -  • 

"What  room  will  be  used?  Is  it  a  vaicant  one  or  will  it  be  shared?" 
"What  about  liability  insurance,  etc.?"  (To  which  a  parent  re- 
sponded, "We  wouldn't  Open 'Our  doors  unle.ss  we  had  insur- 
ance.") ^ 

"Custodial  help— is  this  an  extra  expense  that  doesn't  show  up  on 

the  budget?"  ^ 

"Who  will  be  responsible  for  the  general  building  supervision— 

the  principal?  What  about  after-school  hours?" 

"Fm  concerned  about  the  custodians'  union.  Vou  may  have  it 

worked  out  with  the  custodians  in  the  builcFmg,  but.  ..." 

"What  will  the  program  do  in  the  case  of  iflness  of  a  child?  Will 

there  be  a  nurse  on  call  or  on  duty?" 

A  few  sch<x)l  committee  members  expre.s.sed  their  concern  about 
having  the  prc^gram  in  one  .school  instead  of  opening  it  to  town- 
wide  enrollment.  The  response  from  the  principal  and  some' of 
the  parents  was  that  their  plan  was  to  ".start  small,  let  it  grow  of  its 
()wn  accord."  ^ 
The  proposal  indicated  that  the  principal  would  supervise  the 
SACC  .staff.  One  schixA  committee  member  a.sked  just  how  that 
would  be  done.  It  was  explained  that  the  principal  would  be  a 
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member  of  the  parents'  committee  that  would  perform  that  par- 
*  tititlmfunction. 

"What  will  happen  when  the  a.m.  kindergarten  kids  get  switched 
to  a  P.M.  session  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  vice  versa?"  (This 
was  an  important  question,  since  children  in  morning  kindergar- 
ten got  out  at  noon  and  couldn't  really  use  the  program — which 
wouldn't  begin  until  2:30.)* 

Another  committee  member  asked,  "How  will  transportation 
ccxsts  be  paid?  By  individual  parents  using  the  service?  By  the  pro- 
gram?" (This  mertiber  noted  that  there  was  no  dollar  amount 
listed  for  transportation  on  the  estimated  costs  page  of  the 
budget.)  The  principal  responded,  "There  will  be  no  cost  to  the 
town.  We  have  arranged  to  hire  a  driver  with  a  special  license  and 
van  to  transport  any  children  coming  from  outside  the  district 
who  need  transportation.  Individual  parents  will  foot  the  bill." 
A  school  committee^ member  asked  the  represent:it«ve  from  the  " 
^superintendent's  office  what  that  office's  response  to  the  program 
was.  The  representative  answered,  "We  think  the  concept  is  very 
time|y^  It  answers  a  crucial  community  need  and  it  enables  com-  - 
munity  ed  to  provide  a  service  to  the  district.  The  closer  we  get  to 
the  community,  the  better  education  we  provide.  And  we  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  cost  factor.  There  is  no  cost  to  the  town." 
'*We  should  be  getting  legal  advice  ....  What  did  the  town'^s  coun- 
.sel  .say  about  all  of  this?" 

"How  can  we  be  assured  that  there  will  be  continued  support  to 
have  this  program?"  (Probably  the  school  committee  didn*t  want 
to  have  to  run  the  program.)  ^ 
One  .school  committee  member  began  his  remarks  with,  "It's  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  to  implement  this  type  of  program."  The  / 
.same  .school  committee  member  said  after  approval  was  voted,  * 
"The  program  has  to  fly  or  die  by  the  work  of  the  parents  in-, 
volved."    ,  / 

xNot  every  board  will  ask  .so  many  detailed  questions;  probably  this 
committee  did  .so  more  from  a  need  for  reassurance  that  the  planners 
knew  what  they  were  doing  than  from  their  desire  for  such  specific 
knowledge  of  details.  ^  j 

The  final  motion  the  committee  made  was  that  the  program  be 
accepted  as  a  pilot  prdgram  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  penciling  the 
approval  of  the  town's  legal  adviser  and  that  it  be  reevaluated  after 
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the  year,  There  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval,  even^  though  one 
member  was  obviously  opposed  to  it.  Because  the  groiip  bad  done    '  ;^ 
their  homework,  they  got  their  "A.*'  .  » 

When  Boards  Must  Choose  ^  .  j 

At  times  school  admini.strators'mu.st  chbo.se  o^ne  group  to  administer  a 
.school-based  partnership  program  from  Uinong  several  proposals, 
submitted  by  different  groups,  each  of  whom  wants  to  run  the  p)ro-o  . 
gram.  It  is  difficult  but  important  to  .steer  clear  of  politics  in  this  situa- 
tion. For  example,  what  if  oile  of  the  propo.sals  is  submitted  by;  a  re- 
cently unemployed  teacher  who  was  laid  off  for  budgetary  reasons 
but  left  the  system  with  a  good  reputation?  As  a  .school  adrpini.strator, 
you  might  be  tempted  to  choo.se  that  proposal  because  of^loyalty  to  a 
former  .school  employee.  But  suppose  that  the  profjqsed  program  is 
going  to  charge  parents  more  than  you  kndw  they;. gan  afford,  Oi^  , 
perhaps  .the  curriculum  outlined  is  just  too  much  like*  the  *  regular 
school  curriculum,  and  you  realize  that  the  teacher  wiFI  hot  U^iable  ^^o 
make  the  transition  from  being  a  great  cla.ssroom  teacher  to  belng^ji  ^ 
good  day  care  teacher.  The  point  is  that  the  deci.sion  should  be-matle 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  proposal,  the  qualifications  of  the 
group  submitting  the  proposal,  and  the  way  the  group  intends  to  , 
meet  its  om5«  goals  and  yours  for  a  program  in  your  .school  .system. 

One  way  to  make  this  choice  in  a  fair  manner  is  to  convene  a  child 
care  committee  in  the  community.  This  committee  could  be  a  sub- 
committee of  the  school  board  or  of  a  municipal  agency  concerned 
with  children's  service.s — for  example,  the  health  department.  Some 
communities  already  have  child. advocacy  groups  which  could  send  a 
representative  to  be  on  this  committee.  Parents  who  will  u.se  the  pro- 
gram could  al.so  be  members.  It  is  important  that  the  committee  itself 
be  .seen  as  impartial,  and  not  liable  to  make  the  deci.sions  for  political 
reasons.  - 


Outcomes  of  the  Presentation  ;  . 

There 'are  a  number  of  possible  outcomes  of  your  presentation. 
First,  the  decision  may  be  postponed.  This  usually  occurs  becau.se  the 
board  wants  more  information  or  reqhe.sts  a  revi.sicm  of  .some  of  the 
plans  you!ve  pre.sented.  Li.sten  careifully  to  their 'rbi.sons  for  not 
•gra,nting.immecfiate  approval,  and  try  to  figure  out  what  is  behind 
them.  Are  they  right — does  your  plan  need  soine  lightening  up  or 
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liirthtM- clarification?  If  so,  you  may  need  to  add  something  to  your 
design  that  will  satisfy  these  misgivings.  Is  there  some  issue  that  was 
not  expressed,  such  as  behind-the-scenes  opposition  and  lobbying 
Ir^m^a  special-inlerest  group?  You  may  have  to  do  further  public  re- 
huions  or  political  work.  Or,  possibly,  you  will  have  to  establish  a  new 
policy  ipr  the  use  of  schools  by  SACC  programs  before  your  program 
can  be  appoved,  ^      -  • 

'  Your  proposal  may  he  rejected.  Ask  yourself  the  (jueslions  raised 
above  in  the  discussion  of  postponement  and  begin  planning  new 
strategy,  based  on  the  suggestions  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  board  may  want  you  to  negotiate,  Y<m  will  have  to  decide  whetluM* 
you  can  afford  to  give  in  on  certain  issues,  or  whether  you  cannot  , 
sacrifice  program  philosophy  and  goals. 

Your  proposal  is  or  will  shortly  be  accepted^  If  approval  is  certain, 
immediately— eveii  while  you  are  waiting  for  notification  Of  formal 
approval-^ take  the  following  steps:. 

1.  Begin  the  process  of  incorporating  and  obtaining  tax-exempt 
status.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  purcha.se  necessary  e(|uipment 
and  supj)lies  tax-f  ree. 

2.  Make  f  ormal  applications  for  licensing  and  in.surance,  aiid  for 
f  unding,  if  applicable. 

:i.  If  you  are  an  agency,  begin  fhe  procedures  tor  any  changes^ 
that  must  be  made,  such  as  in  agency  regulations,  policies,  or 
additional  insurance. 

4.  Firm  up  all  agreements  in  writing,  'f  his  may  now  indiide  It^gal 
agreements  suc  h  as  contracts  and.lea.ses. 

5.  Begin  the  search*  for  and  hire  a  director,  i/  you  have  .a  firm 
c onnuitmenl  about  use  of  a  f aciiity.  (  J'hese  steps  are  dij>cus.sed 
further  in  Chapter  5,  "Legal  Issues,"  and  ChajKer  8.  "Per- 
s(mnel.*') 

rhis  is  an  exciting,  exhilarating  lime.  Much  work  lies  ahead,  fuit 
for  a  moment,  stop  and  congratulate  yourselves.  You've  gotten 
started  and  the  program  is  poised  at  the  point  of  implementation. 


Chapter  5 

UEiaAJUSSUES 


Programs  need  to  safeguard  the  well-being  ot  the  children  they  care 
for,  and  protect  the  program  and  the  people  who  run  it.  In  addition, 
everyone — the '  community,  empowering  boards,  any\ partnering 
agency  staff,  parents,  and  children — wants  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  relied  upon  to  "take  care."  Clarifying  legal  issues  and 
establishing  legal  responsibility  is  one  way  of  ensuring  accountability. 

As  a  caretaker  of  children,  your  program  will  have  to  comply  \^ith 
a  number  of  legal  requirements.  For  example,  you  will  have  to  obtain 
official  approval  from  the  city,  state,  or  federal  bureaus  that  are  em- 
powered to  grant  licenses  and/or  to  impose  specific  regulations. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  get  things  done.  As  we  will  explain  later, 
there  is  often  such  confusion  over  legal  issues  with  regard  to  SACC 
that  you  may  need  months  to  cut  through  reels  of  red  tape.  It  is  a 
gcK)d  idea  to  assign  responsibility  for  checking  out  all  the  procedures, 
"regs,"  and  insurance  to  one  person,  or  to  a  small  task  force.  A  lawyer 
would  be  the  ideal  person  to  handle  this  job.  In  some  cases,  one  phone 
call  to  the  state  board  that  licenses  day  care  programs  and  another  to 
an  insurance  agent  will  give  you  the  information  you  neeB;  in  others, 
especially  those  regarding  tax  exemption,  we  regret  to  say,  the  talems 
of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  will  be  required: 

,  119     .  , 
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irtcorporating  as  a  Nonprofit  Corporation; 
Seeking  Tax  Exemption 

Becoming  a  nonprofit  corporation  is  a  means  of  providing  protection 
and  financial  benefits  to  the  program  during  its  operation,  and  of 
establishing  legal  and  financial  accountability.. 

Unless  your  program  is  sponsored  by  another  incorporated  in- 
iot^  in_most^ases-y^)u^lLn9t  be  granted  approval— nor  will  you 
be  permitted  to  operate  the  program  officially — until  you  are  incor- 
porated. Boards  of  sponsoring  oij'  partner  institutions,  and/or  others 
from  whom  you  must  gain  approyal,  will  be  concerned  with  reducing 
the  risk  of  personal  liability  as  mujch  as  legally  possible.  They  are  also 
likely  to  insist  that  program  operators  or  officers  be  clearly  identified 
as  rcsp()nsil)le  and  accountable  before  they  permit  your  program  to 
operate.  I  herefore,  you  must  den^onstrate  to  those  whose  approvaT? 
ydifteek  that  you  have  investigated  incorggpujon  and  tax  exemption, 
and  me  prepared  to  accomplish  both- tasksV  _ 

One  parent  group  in  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  said  in  its  pro- 
posal to  a  school  board: .  '^'jf 

Fhc  program  will  be  inc  orporated  as  a  nonprofit  institution  for  several 
reasons:  personal  liability  is  reduced,  programs  are  exempt  from  some 
taxes,  and  proposals  can  be  written,  for  grants  from  state  and  private 
agencies  and  foundations.  A  lawyer  has  volunteered  to  serve  this  pro- 
gram.       *  •  . 

Once  the  organization  has  incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit  in- 
stitution, it  can  then  apply  for  tax-exempt  .status.  This  will  mean  that 
you  will  not  have  to  pay  federal  or  state  corporate  income  taxes  or 
some  state  sales  taxes. 

Many  states  will  require  centers  to  incorporate  in  order  for  them 
to  l)e  eligil)le  for  government  funding.  You  are  more  likely  to  receive 
financial  support,  including  grants,  if  you  are  a  nonprofit  corporation 
with  tax-exempt  status.  ^  < 

For  these  reasons,  as  soon  as  your  organization  (or  the  organiza- 
tion sponsoring  the  program)  is  granted  approval,  you  Should  move 
ahead  quickly  to  become  a  legal  nonprofit  corporation,^  and  then  to 
seek  tax  exemption.  The  process  of  incorporation  albne  can  take 
anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  to  six  months. 

Becoming  a  nonprofit  corporation  doesn't  mean  that  you  are  au- 
tomatically granted  tax  exemption.  They  are  two  separate  processes. 
The  steps  are:  (1)  File  incorporation  papers  as  a  rionprofit  corpora- 
tion with  your  state  government  and  (2)  once  the  state  has  approved 
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thi.s  stattis,  file  with  both  the  federal  arid  .state  govei  nmcrits  to  obtain 
tax  exemption.  The  two  proce.sses  are  closely  related,  however — you 
must  apply  for  tax  exemption  under  a  specific  categoi  y,  and  this  cate- 
gory must  be  justified  by  intbrmation  you  provided  earlier  on  your 
incorporation  papers  and  arronipanying  bylaws. 

Let's  define  the  terms  as  they  relate  to  SA(X:  progi  ams.  A  corpo- 
ration is  a  legal  entity  that  exists  .separately  and  independently  from 
the  individuals  who  make  it  up.  As  a  legal  entity,  the  corporation— no/ 
any  individuals  who  are-'managing  it — is  legally  re.sponsible  for  any- 
thing the  organizaticm  does,  or  doesn't,  do.  If  you  decide  to  become  a 
corporation,  you  can  do  so  as  either  a  profit-making  or  not-for-profit 
organization.  You  don't  even  have  to  become  a  corporation,  (For 
informaticMi.on  differentMegal  opti()i>s— sole  proprietorship.s^limited  . 
*  partnerships,  and.  for-profit  c()rpoi'ati()n.s4-see  the  Bibli()graphy.)  • 
A  not-for-profit  corporation  is  an  or  ganization  that  defines  itself  iri 
lega^  d(xuments  as  the  provider  of  an  educational  or  charitable  ser-  ' 
vice,  .such  as  .school-age  child' care.  This  definition  of  purpose  must 
.satisfy  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  criteria  and  categories  for 
meriting  tax-exempt  status.  This  means  that  the  corporation  cannot 
define  itself  as  an  organization  that  seeks  to  be  a  profit-making  busi- 
ness, with  the  profits  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
corporation  for  their  per.sonal  financial  benefit.  However,  not-for- 
profit  programs  fan  make  a  "profit"— that  is,  a  surplu.s— as  long  as  the 
*morrey  goes  back  into  the  program  for  staff  .salaries,  scholarships, 
equipment,  etc.  (In  some  states,  no  legal  di.stinction  is  made  between  v 
"nonprofit"  and  "not-for-profit."  In  others,  there  is  a  difference  in 
their  legal  statu.s.  You  will  need  to  check  this  out  in  your  individual 
state,  t()  learn  what  the  differences  mean  in  terms  of  the  operation  of 

the  program.)  ^ 

«  Tax-Exempt  Status.  Nonprofit  corporations  who.se  .stated  pur- 
poses fit  certain  IRS  categories  can  file  with  both  federal  and  state 
government  tax  bureaus  .so  that  they  wilt  not  have  to  pay  certain  taxes 
and  will  become  eligible  for  benefits  that  are  not  accorded  to  other 
organi/aliorrs.  You  do  not  have  to  file  for  this  status,  but  it  is  dear  ly  to 
the  advantage  of  SACC  programs  to  do  .so. 

Incorporating  as  a  Nonprofit  Corporation 

Studying  and  investigating  incorporation  will  be  one  of  your  first 
manageriaf  tasks. 

«  What  Are  the  Choices?  You  can  choose  to  be  an  unincorpo- 
rated organization— if  you  can  get  approval.  We  do  not  recommend 
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this  choice,  although  there  are  some  exceptions:  some  programs 
choose  riot  to  incorporate,  but,  rather,  to  use  a  sponsor  institution  as  a 
channel  or  conduit  for  funds  which  are  available  only  to  nonprofit 
organizations.  ^ 

fi  a  sponsor  agency  is  already  a  legal  corporation,  probybly  tax 
exempt,/it  can  serve  as  an  "umbrella"  for,  its  own  program.  This 
means^j^at  sch(K)ls,  ctiurches,  Y's,  municipal  and  state  agencies  may 
not  need  to  initiate  the  process  of  filing  for  incorp<)rati(m  or  tax 
exemption  if  these  instituticms  are  administering  the  program  them- 
selves. Any  group  that  is  seeking  to  collaborate  with  aiarger  body  but 
zvishes  to  maintain  control  of  the  administration  of  the  program  may  want 
to  incorporate  as  a  legal  entity. 

T  his*  section  addresses  those  groups  a ntl  organizations  starting 
SA(X!  programs  that  are  independent  of  any  larger,  already  incorpo- 
rated agency. 

■  Why  Should  a  Program  Incorporate'?  Incorporation  protects 
you  and  any  others  responsible  for  the  program — the  board  mem- 
bers, the  agency,  or  the  school — from  personal  or  institutional'  liabil- 
ity. This  is  because  the  corporation  has  a  legal  identity  and  existence 
that  is  separate  from  those  individuals  who  began  the  organization  or 
^who  are  running  its  program.  As  the  legal  entity,  it  is  the  corporation 
that  is  responsible  for  anything  the  organization  does.  I  herefore,  it  is 
the  corporation,  arid  not  individuals,  that  will  incur  any  legal  or  finan- 
cial liability  in  most  situations. 

The  board  can  formally  vote  approval  ()f  an  "indemnificaticm 
resolution"— a  statement  tF^at  no  officer  of  the  board  «r  directors  of 
the  corporation  may  be  held  personally  liable.  For  example: 

No  officer  ordirec  tor  will  ever  have  to  pay  any  money  as  a  < onsecjuence 
of  any  aciion  .  .  .  uniiss  tijwas  a  direct  result  of  ^loss  ne^li^ence  on  iUv 
pan  ol*  ilie"*of  ficcr  or  dircOior,  and  if  any  paynienf  is  to  he  made  f  or  any 
reasr)n  not  involving  ^ross  nc^li^ence,  such  payment  will  be  made  from 
I  he  funds  of  the  organization,  either  dirmly  or  as  reimbursement  to  I  he 
officer  or  director.'  . 

This  statement  can  be  part  of  your  bylaws. 

Nonprofit  incorporation  gives  you  a  built-in  administrative 
structure.  The  most  important  administrative  feature  of  the  not-for- 
profit  corporation  is  the  recjuirement  that  there  be  a  board  of  direc- 
tors legally  responsible  for  the  orgi^ilyjzaiion.  Even  though  some  states 

■   .  li 

•Uiwrentc  Kotin,  RoJ>crt  K.  Crabtree,  ana  William  F.  Aikmnn,  Lfgnl  Handhnokfor  Day 
Care  Onirrs  (Boston,  Mas/.,\  1981),  p.  40/  ' 
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*^    don't  require  the  c()i  poiatioii  tp  have  nieml)ers,  iill  require  the  exis- 
tence of  a  board  to  oversee  business. 

The  process  oj*  incorporation  means  that  you  will  have  to  take  on 
the.  responsibility  of  creating  several  internal  structures  in  order  to  set 
|K)licy  and  to  establish  procedui  es  for  decision  making,  governance, 
program  operation,  and  continuity  in  program  govei nance.  I  hese  « 
structures  and  other  procedural  policies  are  usually  part  of  the 
bylaws,  which  you  may  or  may  not  be  required  to  include  in  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation.  If  and  when  you  apply  for  tax-exempt  status 
*  you  are  also  bound  to  adhere  to  government  regulations  on  nondis- 
criminatory policies  and  goals  for  the  actual  program. 

S<valth()ugh  a{>plying  for  inc()rp()ration  may  be  an  inconvenient 
,ancl  tiine-consumiii^r  task;  the  resultmg  framework  you  create  will 
acttially  giiide  you  in  establishing  an  organizational  structure  for  al- 
most every  task  you  and  others  in  the  program  must  accomplish! 

I  he  stip.ulation,  in.your  articles  of  incorporation,  that  parefits 
must  be  boaid  members  means  that  parents  may  have  a  greater  in- 
vestment in  the  program.  A  board  of  directors  may  be  composed 
either  wholly  or  partially  of  parents  who.se  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
SACX:  program;  larger  programs  run  by  .social  .service  agency  boards 
may  have  parent  advi.sory  boards— which  may  oi  may  not  be  active 
•  forums  for  parents  to  expre.ss  theii  needs  or  desires  for  the  program. 
Regardless  of  structure,  when  parents  serve  on  boards  as  active  participating 
decision  makers,  programs  benefit.  Parents  may  have  a  greater  stake  in 
working  with  the  program,  and  children  see  their  parents  as  part  of 
the  day  care  experience,  rather  than  separate  and  removed  from  it. 
The  bylaws  in  figure  f>-l  from  Eugene  Latch  Key,  Eugene,  Oregon, 
spell  out  the  inclusion  of  parents  on  the  board. 

BYLAWS 

ARTICLE  111.   BOARD  OF  DIREQTORS 

Section  1.  The  corporate  powers  of  the  Agency  are  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  control  all  matters  of  policy  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  the  agency. 

Section  2.   The  Board  of  Directors  shall  include  as  a  minimum: 

a.  1  selected  parent  of  an  enrolled  child  from  each  school  at- 
tendance area  prcjigram 

b.  1  representative  from  community  schools 

c.  1  representative  from  Lilne  County  4-C's 

d.  such  other  positions  as  authorized  by  Directors   

.Figure  5-1 
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■  1$  a  Lawyer  Necessary  to  Incorporate?  Yes — and  no!  The 

pHKCss  of , incorporating  does  involve  some  paperwork,  a  knowJedge 
oF  state  law,  and  the  steps  required  to  file.  However,  once  a  layperson 
learns  what  the  recjuirements  are,  he  or  she  can  file  the  right  papers  at  ' 
the  right  time — many  have  done  so  and  have  heen  successful.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  other  state  agency  charged  with  in- 
corporation duties  may  give  you  enougk^jod^dvice  to  incoi^orat^ — 
without  a  lawyer.  Nevertheless,  .^^ince  your  success  in  obtaining  tax- 
exempt  status  is  directly  related  to  the  way  you  respond  to  certain 
categories  in  the  application  for  nonprofit  incorporation,  a  lawyer 
would  be  helpful — either  to  point  out  the  tricky  areas  or  to  do  the 
♦actual  work.  SinCe  each  state  does  have'its  own  .feguhuions;  and  <)ome 
are  iiiore  complex  than  others;  a  la>vyer  would  facilitate  the  proces.S; 

•See  if  you  can  find  a  lawyer  whci  will  volunteer  some  time.  l  his  is 
called  firo  bono  work — :work  that  is  donated  to  community  service. 
You  might  be  able  to  convince  a  lawyer  who's  running  for  office  to 
help  out.  Other  groups  that  can  refer  you  to  free  legal  a.ssistance, are 
the  local  bar  association  and  af  filiate  groups,  such  as  an  a.s.sociation  of 
women  lawyeiis.   a 

■  How  to  Incorporate,    Here  are  the  steps  to  follow: 

1.  Locate  the  state  agency  responsible  for  incorporation  of  or- 
ganizations ^and  request  a  form.  This  agency  may  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  the  office  of  the  attorney  general,  or  the  department  of 
corporations.  A  form  for  filing  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  will  be  .sent 
to  you,  along  with  instructions  for  all  procedures.  Each  .Uate  has  its 
own  procedures  and  forms,  and  sets  its  own  recjuirements  and, fees. 
The  procedures  are  generally  simple.  The  fees  may  range  from  $1  to 
$50. 

2.  (Ihoose  your  "incorporator^.''  The.se  are  the  people  who  will  be 
empowered  to  sign  the  legal  dcK  uments  necessary  to  officially  create 
the  corporation,  and  who  hold  the  fir.sl  ineetiryj^  at  whic^h  this  creation 
takes  place.  Incorporators  no  longer  have  .any  duties,  responsibilities, 
or  power  once  the  initial  meeting  is  called  and  the  program  has  been 
legally  incorporated,  unless  these  people  .serve  in  another  capacity 
within  the  organization  (such  as  members  of  the  hoard  of  directors).* 

3.  Prepare  the  articles  of  incorporation:  This  may  also  be  called 
c    the  "articles  of  organization"  or  "certificate  of  incorporation."  The  ar- 

tides  will  include: 

•  The  name  of  the  initial  incorporators  (board  of  directors) 

•  The  date  of  your  annual  meeting  and  the  date  of  the  end  of 
your  fi.scal  year 
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•  A  Statement  on  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  its  legal 
powers  / 

•  The  organization  s  membership  and  their  rights  and  duties/ 

4.  State  the  purposes  of  the  organization.  Choose  your  wrirds 
carefullyt  The  way  you  state  the  organization's  purposes  in  the  articles 
will  have  an  impact  on  your  succe.ss  in  obtaining  tax-exempt^st^Uus 
later.  You  must  make  a  choice  now  as  to  how  you  describe  the  organi- 
zation's purpose;  you  can  define  your  purpose  either  as  (1)  educa- 
tional or  (2)  providing  day  care. 

If  you  say  that  your  purpose  is  to  provide  day  care,  you  will  prob- 
ably not  experience  any  difficulty  now  in  becoming  a  not-for-profit 
corporation.  However,  you  may  not  be  approved  later.on  by  the  IRS 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization  if>  as  a  day  care  center,  the  majority  of 
those  you  serve  are  not  from  low-income  families,  IRS  definitions  and 
qualifications  for  tax  exemption  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
following  pages.  What  is  pertinent  now,  as  you  prepare  your  articles, 
is  that  the  IRS's  exemptions  relevant  to  SACC  programs  are  for(I)  an 

edjicatjonc^^     

Therefore,  your  future  chances  of  receiving  tax^  exemption  are 
greater  if,  in  the  articjes  of  incorporation  you  now  state  as  your  pur- 
pose that  you  provide  educaticmal  and  child  development  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children  you  serve.  Note  that  in  the  articles  of  organi- 
zation (Figure  5-2),  the  purposes  stated  are  "to  provide  a  varied 
educational  and  enrichment  experience.  .  . 

The  authors  of  the  Legal  Handbook  for  Day  Care  Centers  suggest 
that: 

To  be  safe,  it  is  usually  a  gOod  idea  to  iruiude  a  sentence  rcsiriciing  the 
organization's  purpose  "to  those  permitted  under  se( lion  50 1         of  the 
Internal  Reveiiue  Code  of  1954  or  its  successor  sections  in  subseciueiit 
'    revenue  codcs.^ 

5.  State  the  organization's  powers.  This  is  a  straightforward 
statement  that  the  organization  seeking  to  incorporate  claims  all  pow- 
ers permissible  to  not-for-profit  corporations  in  your  state,  such  as 
the  powers  to  buy,  sell,  and  lease  property;  make  and  receive  loans; 
etc. 

6.  List  members  of  the  corporation.  Find  out  which  names  and 
designated  officers  your  state  recjuires  on  the  document.  Some  states 
have  waived  the  requirement  of  listing  members,  permitting  tho.se 
who  serve  on  the  board  to  be  "the  members/' 

Ubid.,  p.  24. 
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Ollff  (Enrnmnuui^altlj  of  iKaHsarljusrtt! 

PiVUL.  GUZZI 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
ONE- ASHBURTON  PLACE.  BOSTON.  MA?S,  02108 

ARTiCyES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

^nder  C.U  Ch.  180)  * 

NAME  FOSI  OFFICE  .M)URKSS 

Include  given  name  \n  full  in  case  of  natural  persons:  in  case  of  a  rorfforation. 
give  state  of  incorporation. 


NANCY  COLEMAN 
JEAN  NELSON 
ROBERT  LEVY 
CHARLOTTE  ROSS 


18  Mayflower  Street  Newton  Highlands^  Mass. 

11  CedVr  Road  Newton  Centre,  Mass,  02159 

30  Pine  Brook  Street  Newtonville,  Mass,  • 

52  Pierce  Street,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.  02168 


The  above-nuned  Incorporttor(a)  do  hereby  «s«ocl«te  (themtelvet)  with  the  intention  of  - 
ibr ml nf  t  corporation  under  the  provl atone  ol  General  Le we.  Chapter  160  and  hereby  atate(a): 

1,.    The  name  by  which  the  corporation  shall  be  known  la; 

BYRD  SCHOOL  J^IJENDED  DAY  PROGRAM 


The  purpoaea  for  which  the  corporation  ii  formied  are  aa  followa: 

To  provide  a  varied  educational  and  enrichment  experience 
to  a  regularly  enrolled  student  body,  consisting  of  children  from 
Wades  kindergarten  through*  sixth,  primarily  from  the  Byrd  school 
district  of  the  City  of  Newton  school  system,  as  an  adjunct  to  ^ 
tho^ir  regular  public  or  private  gi^ade  school  education. 

SSaid  corporation  is  organized  exclusively  for  charitable, 
educational  and  scientific  purposes,  including  for  such  purposes 
the  making  of  distributions  to  organizations  th£|Jb  quc^.ify  as  exempt 
organizations  under  section  501  (c)  (2)  of  the  Inteirnal  Revenue 
Code  of  i\954  (or  the  cprrespondiny  provision  of  any  future 
.United  St^es  Internal  Revenue  Code). 


\ 


\ 


Figure  5-2 


You  can  have  as\many  members  of  the  corporation  as  you  want. 
Members  of  the  corporation  elect  the  officers  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. People  who  areVi  the  board  .may  also  be  members  of  the 
corporation — or,  the  board  may  b^  one  group  and  the  membership 
another.  (Some  programsNset  up  a  parents  advisory  committee  as  a 
unit  separate  from  the  board.  If  the  board  and  the  membership  are 
separate,  then  each  group  is  required  to  hold  separate  meetings,  and 
to  maintain  its  own  reports  anovrecords.) 
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'     7,  Prepare  the  bjJaws.  Ihc  rights  and  duties  of  the  members  of  , 
the  corporation,' the  5)ard  of  directors,  and  program  personnel  are 
spelled  Out  in  the  bylaws.  Although  not  all  states  require  bylaws  in-, 
order  to  incorporate/ the  IRS  does  require  them  before  it  will  grant 
tax-exempt  statuji,  Bylaws  are  of  great  help  to  you,  however,  because 
they  provide  a  codified  framework  for  the  way  your  program  will 
conduct  business:  its  rules,  the  way  in  which  decisicms  are  made,  the 
'delegation  of  power  and  authority.  Since  bylaws  can  always  be 
amenfjed  or  changed  by  the  membership,  they  should  be  used  as 
guidelines  that  are  flexible  so  that  they  can  reflect  the  changing  needs 
of  the  program.  You  can  write  anything  in  your  bylaws  except  state- 
ments that  an  IRS  reviewer  might  see  as  contradictory  when  he  or  she 
is'cpnsidering  approvijl  of  your  application  for  tax  exemption.  (See 
Appendix  f  or  a  copy  of  the  complete  bylaws  of  the  Eugene  Latch  Key 
Program  in  Oregon.)  Every  program  will  tailor  its  own  bylaws  ac- 
cording U)  its  unique  purposes  and  wishes. 

At  the  mininuim,  your  bylaws  should  include  the  following: 

Napfie  of  the  program  or  organization. 

The  purposeis)  of  the  organization,  both  general  and  specific.  For 
example,  "  I  he  program  aims  to  promote  child  iievelbpment  in 
Rosehip  County  thiough  the  operation  of  before-  and  after-.school 
child  rare  programs  during  the  school  year  and  vacation  time.". 
V      The  board  of  diredors— who's  on  it;  how  many  members  it  has;  the 
^  role  ot  officers  of  the  bo;u  (i;  election  procedures;  tei  m  of  office  of 
directors  and  officers,  etc.  You*  should  define  the  board's  powers  and 
.  the  scope  of  its  authority.  For  example:  "  rhe  corporate  powers  of  the 
agency  are  vested  in  the  lK)ard  of  directors,  who  shall  control  all 
matters  of  policy  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  agency."  Specify 
how  decisions  arc  made  anei  by  >vhom.  (Do  all  staff  members  on  the 
hoaid  vole  or  are  they  represented  by  one  or  two  staff  members?) 

The  s/rt//T-H4ns-^jr6vision  specifies  that  there  will  be  .staff  filling' 
certaiiii  roles  within  the  organization.  For  example:  "  I  lu^e  shall  be  a 
director  (or  administrator,  coordinator)  and  such  (nheTrhembers  of 
Ihe  staf  f  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  nece.s.sary  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  agency."  / 

The  bylaws  may  .state  that  the  director  is  empowered  by  the 
board  to  perform  such  duties  as  hiring  of  other  staff,  informing  the 
board  of  all  aspects  of  the  operation,  keeping  a  record  of  all  com- 
munication and  information  ^)f  value  to  the  agency,"  and  that  the 
director  is  the  "medium  of  communications  between  all  clepartments 
of  the  agency  and  between  the  agency  and  the  community." 
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Bylaws  can  also  nddresS  the  need  for  link&()f  communication  with 
partner  agencies.  In  Oregon,  bylaws  of  the  Eugene  Latch  Key  Pro- 
gram, Inc.  include  the.' formation  of  a  program  liaison  committee  at 
each  schfUDi  site  as  an  optKm  available  to  individual  programs.  The 
suggested  committee  would  inclifde  the  school  principal,  the  commu- 
nity sdlool  c<x)r(linator,  che  program  director,  and  board  members 
and  administnit()rs  of  tl;ie  ovenill  program.  ^  * 

Meetings.  Vhe  Uir\v  of  year  when  annual  meetihj^s  ai  e  to  be  held 
should  be  staled  specifically,  in  the  bylaws — for  exahiple,  "in  the 
month  of  March."  The  procedure  for  calling  additional  meetings  of 
the  members  also  should  be  spelled  out  (how  many  members  must 
request  it,  etc.).  /  .      '  .         •  '   ^  . 

Amendment  procedures,  Thr  byhiws  should  include  a  description  of 
the  process\iiecessary  to  amend  them.  For  example,  "amendments  to 
these  bylaws  shall  be  proposed  in  writing  by'any  committee  meml)er 
one  month  in  advance  of  a  meeting,  and  shall  l)e  rpade  by  a  (|Uorum 
(two-thirds)  vote."     ^    ^  * 

8.  Hold  the  initial,  "official"  meeting.  At  th^  meeting  the  name  of 
the  corporation  is  adopted,  the  arfieles  of  incorporation  and  the 
bylaws  are  approved,  there  is  i\n  el^*ction  of  the  initial  officers  and 
l)oard  of  directors  (who  serve  only  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers), and  a  vote  is  taken  to  file  the  articles  of  incorporation.  You  must^ 
take  formal  minutes  of  the  above  pnxeedings.  These  iniriutes  can  be 
in  the  form  of  a  one-{)age  list  of  all  the  items  voted  upon  with  the 
names  of  those  who  voted.  Each  incorporator  dates  and  signs  the 
minutes.  - 

9.  Sign  and  tile  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  other  papers, 
and  pay  the  filing  fee.  After  conducting  the  initial  incorporators' 
meeting,  you  may  sign  and  file  five  articles  and  other  (icKuments  re- 
(|uiied  by  yoiu'  state.  Some  states  recjuire  only  one  incorporator's  sig- 
nature; others  may  re(|uire  up  to  thiee.  Most  states  recjuire  that  you 
file  the  bylaws.  Filing  is  usually,  but  not  always,  done  at  the  .same  office 
that  provided  you  with*  the  original  f^orms.  At  .some  point,|  you  or 
oiher^i^  who  have  signed  the  forms  as  incorporators  may  be  visited  by 
the  police  or  any  other  public  ol^icial  charged  with  establishing  your 
"credibilitv"^" — that  is,  that  you  do  indeed  reside  at  the  address  you 
have  iiH  hided  on  the  form,  and  so  on.  Some  states  will  not  recjuire^his 
( he(  k. 

10.  Once  the  incorporation  process  has  been  completed,  you  will 
l)eTiotified.by  mail  that  your  application  has  been  approved.  This  can 
take  f  rom  a  (juick  ten  days  to  a  laggardly  six  months. 
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■  Legal  Requirements  aft&r  ih%^Program  As- 
suming that  your  intorporated  o^ganizaUon  granted  ap- 
proval by  the  church  or  school  boar\l  t^i  open  >^ii»r  pi  c|t^am  there  ai  e 
legal  requirements  ypu  must  c()mpiy  V>^h.  Fir}k,i)Btaiu^  employer 
identification  numbei'.  I  hisjyrecjuWd  ^CfWy.  organization  Uiat 
jiclys  regular  salaries  to  employees.  You  ifiUst  obtain  this  number  even 
though  you  have  probably  not  yet  hired  any  employee;?!,  and  the  pro> 
gram  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Fhe  nun^ber  is  required  6T  all  runiprofit 
orgJihizations  before  they  can  file  for  tax  ^^xernptTon.  l  o  obtain  it,  file 
with  your  District  Internal  Revenue  Sc^yke  llRS  Foriu  SS-4).  I  he, 
form  is  .short,  and  there  is  no  fee.    v.    "'\\           .  *"-ft^ 

Register.with  the  stale  unemployrrtc^nt  iasur;uue  offite..(t)iffercnt 
.  states  may  call  this  office  by  different  names;)  Wh<,Mi;V<)"  ^vi.sh  to  begiti 
hiring  employees  and  operating  the  pr<ygram,  ituist  slates  \viirre(|uire 
vou  to  register  with  the  unemployment  insurance()ffice.  y()u  witl  have 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire.  Two  nieth()ds  'of>aying  tmempl()ym)eiU 
•  insurance  are  available  to  you.  For  a  discussion  of  each  mcHhod,  see 
Chapter  9,  "Budgeting."  ^ 

Seeking  Tax  Exemption  / 

Once  you  have  legally  become  a  not-for-profit  corporatibtv,vyou  can 
file  for  tax-exempt  status  with  the  federal  and  your  state  govenunent. 

■  Why  Should  You  Apply  for  Tax-Exempt  Status?  Fheie  are 
/many  gCK)d  reasons.  Being  a  tax-exempt  organization  means  that  the 

program: 

•  Will  oot  have  to  pay  federal  or  state  income  taxes, 

•  Will  not  pay\state  sales  tax, 

-  •  I)oe§  not  have  to  pay  .state  unemployment  lax  (as  long  as  no 
employee  makes'a  claim), 

•  Can  use  spact'-^ned  by  another  tax-exeinpl  institution  (a 
church,  a  sch(X)l)  wijliout  imperiling  that ^)rganizati(m\' status, 

•  Will  be  eligible  fo/ the  lowest  postage  rates, 

•  Can  allow  emplciyees  to  choose  not  to  pay  Social  Secui  ity  taxes 
(FICA), 

•  Will  be  able  to  acrept  contributions  from  incfividuals,  founda- 
tions, or  corporations  (the.se  contributions  are  lax-deductible  to 
the  donons). 

;rhis  last  advantage  is  considerable.  It  means  that^our  tax-exempt 
status  will  encourage  contributions  from  others.  You  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  donations  and  of  grants. 


....  ■         ■  •      \  •     ^  , 
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Here  are  some  disadvantages  to  tax-exempt  status! 

•  Th^re  ^s  more  time  and  expense  involved  in  initibl  (and  qngo- 
inj^ipaperwork  and  recordkeeping.  You  will  have  to  have  an 
jfnMual  audit,  and  you  will  be  examined,  by  state  regulatory 

V  agencies. 

•  The  amount  of  time  you  can  spend  in  lobbying  atf^ivities  XyiH  be 
limited  by  law.  . 

•  If  you  go  out  of  business,  any  a.ssets  must  be  given  to  another 
tiix-exempt  organization.  ,  \ 

It's  clear  that  unless  these  points  are  more  crucial  to  you  than  the 
advantages  listed  above,  exemption  is  the  way  to  go. 

■  When  Should  Application  Be  Made?  You  may  begin  filing 
for  tax-exempt  status  as  .soon  as  you  have  received  notification  that 
your  program  has  been  approved  as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  You  can 
obtain  a  booklet  on  filing  from  the,  IRS.  It  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  file  for 
tax  exemption  immediately,  but  it  is  probably  a  good  idea  to  continue 
the  legal  process  once  you  have  lM?gun — especially  if  you  have  tHI? 
good  fortune  to  have  the  services  of  an  attorney  who  can  provide  the 
continuity  between  the  tasks  of  filing  for  nonprofit  incorporation  and 
the  ta,sk.s  involved  in  applying  for  tax-exetnpr  .status. 

■  How  Long  Does  It  Take  to  Get  Approval?  It  takes  two  to  six 
months  between  the  time  the  application  is  filed  with  the  IRS  and  the 
time  you  are  notified  that  the  application  has  been  granted  or  denied. . 
Fax  exemption  becomes  effective  on  the  date  the  program  was  incor- 
porated, so  you  will  not  be  liable  for  taxes  after  the  date  of  your  in- 
corporation. However,  this  is  true  only  ^if  the  application  for  lax 
exemption  was  filed  within  fifteen  months  ()f  the  incorporation  date. 
After  fifteen  months,  your  tax-exempt  status  will  be  effective  as'' of  the 
(ia(,c  of  application  for  tax  exemption,  and  you  may  be  liable  for  taxes 
incurred  during  the  interim  months. 

\  - 

HoW  Do  You  File  for  Tax-Exempt  Status? 

You,file  separately  for  federal  and  state  exemptions.  You  must  file  for 
and  be  granted  federal  exemption  before  y()u  can  apply  for  and  be 
granted  state  exemption.  For  federal  exemption,  request  an  applica- 
tion and  file  with  the  district  office  of  the  IRS.  There  is  no  fee.  For 
slate  exemption,  file  with  the  appropriate  bureau  in  your  .state  (at  its 
department  of  corporations  or  department  of  taxation,  or  the  office 
cxf  the  .secretary  of  state).  There  is  a  small  fee  or  none.  In  .some  state.s 
you  must  file  two  .separate  applications,  one  for  exclusion  from  in- 
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come  tax  and  another  for  exclusion  froin  state  sales  tax.  When  you 
receive  exemption  from  sales  tax,  you  will  be  given  an  "^exempt  pur- 
chaser number"  that  you  will  presj^nt  when  you  are  making  purchases 
for  your  organization.  The  seller  will  not  charge  sales  tax,  whether  for 
poster  p^iints  or  for  a  bus. 

■  Filing,  for  Federal  Exemption,  I'hc  mechanics  are  simple,  but 
the  way  you  carry  them  oyt  is  complex.  First,  obtain  a  form  (Form 
1023)  from  the  IRS  distric^  office  and  a  book  of  regulations  (Techni- 
cal Information  Release-f-TIR-Hl?)  from  your  district  office,  or 
from  the  Department  of  t/ie  Treasury,  IRS,  Washington,  D.C,  20224. 
This  booklet  explains  the  different  categories  of  exemption  under 
which  you  may  file.  Then  consider,  and  choose  carefully,  the  one  cat- 
egory under  which  you/will  file  your, organization.  Under  501(c)(3) 
the  choices  are  **a  char/kable,  educational,  literary,  religious,  or  sci- 
entific organization."  Vye  recommend  that,  if  possible,  you  file  as  an 
eduf  citional  organizati(/)n.  (The  IRS- booklet  will  tell  you  the  exact  lan- 
guage to  use.)  rhere/ are  two  subcategories  under  Educational" — 
schools  and  nonschopls.  We  advise  filing  your  program  as  a  school. 
YouHJ  have  an  easier/time  obtaining  exemptions  if  you  file  as  an  edu- 
cational organization  that  is  a  school. 

To  qualify  und^r  501  (c)(3)  as  a^school,  you  must: 

•  Maintain  a  regularly  scheduled  cuVriculum, 

•  Maintain  a  regularly  .scheduled  faculty  of  qualified  teachers, 

•  Have  a  regularly  enrolled  body  of  students  in  attendance  at  a 
piace  where  the  educational  activities  are  regularly  carried  on, 

•  Meet  the  provisions  of  the  IRS  vis-a-vis  administrative  and  pro- 
cedural proces.ses  (including  publication  of  your  program's 
pMky  of  racial  nondiscrimination  in  local  newspapers). 

Reint\ml)er;ihat  when- you  submitted  your  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion to  becomeja  nonprofit  corporation,  you  made  a  statement  of  the 
organization's  |)urposes.  That  statement  ,v/iomW  be  worded  so  that  it  will 
fit,  or  (fualift  the  program  for,  the  ca^gory  under  which  you  are  now  filing  for 
tax  exemptiori'  eSther  educational  institution  or  charitable  organization. 
The  category  \oU  choose  for  tax  exemption  must  be  justified  by  the  statement  of 
purpose  you  nkide  in  yoiir  articles  of  incorporation. 

To  file  sUccessfuliy  under  501(c)(3)  as  an  educational  institution, 
your  earlier  sWenu/rits  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  jnust  describe 
your  purposed  as  p/imarilyinittcatfonal,  rather  than  as  primarily  pro- 
viding child  cJiVe  f^or  working  families  or  others. 

In  genera  ,\pi/ograms  that  file  as  **charitable"  have  more  difficulty 
in  gaining  excj^it^ption. 
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Since  IRS  decisions  are  not  always  consistent  from  one  state  to 
another — or  eveii  within  tlje  same  state — check  with other  organiza- 
tions, esp^ecially  other  SACC  programs  which  have  successfully  re- 
-exenipt  status,  for  tips  on  the  best  approach  in  your  area, 
eceivc  a  letter  notifying  you  of  the  IRS's  decision/ 


ceived  tai 
You  will  /I 


Can  We  Appeal  a  Negative  Decision? 

If  you  are  denied  tax-exempt  status,  you  may  file  an  appeal  with  the 
IRS  National  Office,  Exempt. Organizations  Branch,  Washington, 
and  have  a  hearing  at  which  you  can  present  your  case.  It  may 
he  possible  to  refile  an  application  using  a  different  description  of 
vour  organizatioh.  (If  you  filed  as  an  educational  (Organization  and  the 
IRS  denies  your  application,  you  may  be  advised  to  file  as  a  charitable 
orgarii/aticMi.) 

Licensing  and  Liability 

FAery  program  nmsi  have  liability  coverage  and  other  protection  in 
( ase  suit  is  brought  against  it.  Any  partnering  agency,  but  particularly 
s<  hools,  w  ill  want  to  be  assured  that,  in  case  of  lawsuit  due  to  accident 
or  nc^gligeiu  e  on  the  part  of  the  SACX]  program  or  staff  or  board,  the 
ageiU  y  offering  space  or  other  in-kind  (or  purchased  item)  will  not  be 
held  .responsible  or  liable  for  financial  obligations. 

It  is  importimt  that  you  investigate  licensing  and  liability  coverage 
before  you  go  for  approval  because,  in  most  cases,  your  program  will 
not  be  approved  unless  it  can  demonstrate  that  (1)  liability  insurance 
will  be  provided  for  Under  a  specific  agreement  with  another  partner 
institution  (the  school,  the  agency),  or  (2)  it  will  and  can  obtain  its  own 
insuranc  e.  However,  you  cannot  obtain  insurance  \iihtil  you  have 
demonstrated  that  you  can  comply  with  the  licensing:  codes  of  the 
bureaus.  And,  generally,  you  cannot  be  licen.sed  until  you  have  ob- 
tained formal  approval  from  the  empowering  board.  This  sounds  like 
"CaU  h  22,"  but  the  fact  is  that  the  licenses  and  insurance  ne^ed  for 
approval  must  be  obtained  as  .soon  as  you  receive  approval  froni  your 
school  or  church  board,  and  before  the  program  is  in  operation^ 

This  is  the  time  to  determine  whether  the  program  must  fte 
licenced;  by  whom;  what  the  application  process  is,  including  timeta- 
bles; what  the  regulations  and  codes  are  with  which  you  mu.st  comply; 
how  the  program  can  qualify  for  and  obtain  liability  insurance  and 
other  coverage;  and  what  kinds  and  amounts  it  will  carry.  There  may 
be  specific  stipulations  you'll  have  to  comply  with,  and  the.se  rtiay  af- 
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feet  the  design  of  your  program,  including  its  hiKlget  ;uul  the  number 
of  children  it  caii  serve.  Obtaiiung  licensing  and  adecjuate  insurance  is 
also  important  if  your  group  plans  to  apply  for  federal  or  state  money 
or  grants.  You  will  have  to  meet  certain  regulations  in  order  to  he 
eligible  for  funding. 

If  your  program  does  not  comply  with  legal  requirements,  it  may 
be  prevented  from  opeiung  on  schedule,  or  ever.  One  program  coor- 
dinator told  us:  ^ 

Wo  fn  SI  had  the  building  inspected  l)y  the  stau  liceusinjr  people  and  die 
slate  building  inspe(  tors— (ire,  plunibinjr,  etc.— to  be  sure  the  building 
was  f un(  tional  in  leriiis  of  consti  union.  They  found  a  hole  in  one  o(  the 
fire  walls  in  eacfi  of  the  iwo  schools,  and  to  ihc  einbarrassineiu  of  the 
schools,  they  had  to  then  Hx  them.  I  his  slowed  us  down  approximately 
two  months. 

Cultivate  good  relationshi{)s  with  members  of  licensing  and  other 
regulatory  bodies. 

Licensing 

Most  states  do  not  allow  child-care  programs  to  open  unless  they  are 
licensed  and  have  adequate  insurance  coverage.  As  you  plod  through 
the  bureaucracy,  remember  that  its  many  requirements  have  been 
created  to  safeguard  children. 

■  What  Kinds  of  Licensing  Will  We  Need?  Investigate: 

1.  State  regulati(ms  for  lict'nsing  of  day  care  centers. 

2.  Possibly  city  codes— New^ York  and'  Denver  are  two  examples 
of  cities  that  have  their  own  codes. 

3.  Local  codes.  The.se  apply  to  the  use  of  the  l)uilding.  Such  local 
(and/or  state)  codes  may  include  health  and/or  .sanitation  and 
nutrition;  fire;  safety;  building. 

4.  Zoning  ordinances  or  co(ies.  These  are  separate  fi om  licensing 
.   .       aiui  other  local  codes.  They  probably  will  not  apply  to  many 

•SA(XI  programs,  but  check  it',out. 
f).  Special  codes  and  policies  such  as  tho!;»e  of  your  state  or  local 
department  of  education  if  your  program  is  .school-based,  or 
agency  guidelines  if  you're  ;igency-operated. 

■  Must  We  Be  Licensed?    It  is  .sometimes  possible  to  operate 
-  without  a  state  licen.se;  it  will  depend  on  the  policies  of  your  individual 
state.  A  few  states  have  no  licensing  regulations  for  child  care  |)ro- 
grams,  but  you  will  probably  still  have  to  comply  with  .state  and  local 
building,  health,  and  Other  codes. 
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There  are  also  certain  cases  where  slate  "regs"  for  day  care  cen- 
ters will  not  be  imposed — you  may  not  need  to  be  Ijcensed  if  your 
program  is  housed  in  a  church,  for  example.  Some  states  permit 
school-based  programs  to  operate  without  a  license,  while  others  have 
a  policy  that  SA(X"  programs  mUst  call  themscKes  "day  camps"  before 
they  will  be  permitted  to  open  in  schools.  In  one  state,  exemption 
from  licensing  is  granted  to  child  welfare  agencies  and  facilities  oper- 
ated by  state,  county,  or  municipal  g()i^ernments, 

S(jme  centers  choose  riot  to  be  licensed  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  comply  with  regulations  they  feel  are  inappropriate  to  SACC  pro- 
grams. One  way  they  avoid  licensing  is  to  Vail  themselves  by  another 
name,  s-uch  as  "recreation  program,"  which  means  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  for  "day  care"  programs.  But  remember  that 
if  you  don't  (  all  your  program  "day  care"  and  don't  get  licensed,  you 
may  not  receive  tax  exempt  status  and  may  be  rneligil)le  ft)r  Title  XX 
funds. 

Other  centers  ( hoose  to  be  licensed,' even  if  it  is  not  necessary.  One 
organi/er  pointed  out\  "If  it's  not  clear  whether  yAu  should  l)e 
licensefl,  do  it  anyway  and  then  ytnril  have  no  trouble  later,"  and  an- 
other said,  "  The  schools  don't  have  to  have  a  licen.se.  But  I  want  to  , 
have  a  license.  It  gives  us  credibility." 

■  How  Do  We  Get  Licensed?  Licensing  of  SA(X;  program.s,  as 
well  as  the  enfiorcemenf  of  regulations  and  the  renewal  of  licen.ses,  is 
done  by  i^tate  governments.  All  state  legislature.s,  and  the  governing 
body  of  the  District  of  (Columbia,  have  their  own  regulations,  and 
groups  that,  wish  to  offer  child-care  services  to  the  public  mu.st  comply 
with  them  in  order  to  oluain  a  license. 

 -First,  rail  yT)ur  ,state~hnmcno  find  out  which  of  its  agencies  is  re- 

sp(>nsible  for  licensing.  This  may  be  the  department  of  welfare,  of 
public  health,  or  of^Hluoition.  In  Ma.s.sachu.setts,  for  example,  i(.  is  the 
stale's  Office  for  ('hildren. 

Call  (jr  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  licensing  l)oard — people  there  ^ 
have  been  of  great  help  to  groups  .starting  up.  They  will  generally  tell 
you  what  olht*r  codes  you  must  comply  with  and  what  other  bureaus 
you  should  get  in  toiijLjh  with.  They  may  also  give  you  explicit  tips  on 
how  to  conform  with  regulations. 

Find  out  from  whom  eLse  you  must  get  approval.  Generally,  states 
will  not  grant  licenses  imless  you  can  show  that  you  can  meet  local 
(odes.  Find  out  which  local  bureaus  are  responsible  for  liWnsing  the 
program — health  and/or  sanitation  and  nutrition  may  coi^e  under 
the  aegis  of  the  public  health  or  sanitation  department.  \ 
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Ask  for  copies  of  all  codes  and  regulations,  including  any  specific 
guidelines  for  programs  such  as  the  cne  you  are  planning.  Study  the 
regulations.  Learn  them.  Make  sure  you  can  comply  with  them.  Call 
the  licensing  board  and  ask  further  questions,  if  necessary.  Discuss 
with  your  group  any  changes  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  your  design. 

Apply  for  licenses..  (This  is  generally  done  after  your  program  has 
obtained  formal  approval.) 

In  this  prelicensing  period,  your  state  licensing  supervisor  will 
visit  the  program  site,  not  only  to  see  that  health  aiid  safety  standards 
are  being  complied  with,  but  to  review  your  complete  program  plan. 
ThiH  may  include  its  organization,  its  physical  site,  and  the  program 
itself.  You  can  expect  visits  from  other  officials  later — for  example, 
from'local  health  and  fire  departments.  You  will  have  to  obtain  per- 
mits from  these  officials,  but  at  this  early  stage  you  will  probably  not 
Have  surprise  visits  from  them. 

Find  out  if  you  will  need  to  obtain  a  provisional  license  so  that  the 
program  can  open  and  begin  to  operate  before  the  regular  license  can 
be  obtained.  Most  sl^ates  will  grant  a  provisional  license  when  the  ap- 
plicant cannot  yet  meet  all  the  regulations.  The  license  is  granted  with 
the  understanding  that  tHe  program  will  work  toward  compliance 
within  a  specified  period  of  time — generally  six  months.  You  will  have 
to  present  a  plan  tb  show  how  you  will  solve  the  problems  that  have 
held  up  your  regular  license.  Most  states,  will  renew  a  provisional 
license  one  or  more  times. 

When  you  are  granted  your  license,  a  certificate  will*be  issued  to 
you.  You  may  have  to  pay  a  fee.  The  license  is  generally  valid  for  one 
or  two  years.  You  will  have  to  renew  the  license  before  it  expires,  and 
"usually  you'll  be  given  ample  notice  (and  sent  a  new  form)  by  the. 
bureau(s). 

States  (and  local  departments)  can  revoke  either  provisional  or 
regular  licenses  on  certain  grounds.  You  have  the  right  to  due  pro- 
cess, including  appeal,  and  to  be  granted  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  (orrect  any  problems  before  steps  are  takenjo  revoke  the  license.  If 
youi  license  is  denied  or  revoked,  you  must  be  informed  in  writing  of 
the  reasons,  and  of  how  you  can  appeal  the  decision.  A  hearing  may 
take  several  months.  If  the  denial  is  for  your  first  regular  license,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  unless  you  have;  a  provisional  license  that 
has  not  been  revoked. 

The  Ikensing  process  takes  a  long  time,  and  whether  you  will  be 
granted  a  license  by  one  bureau  hinges  on  the  approval  of  others.  It's 
a  good  idea  to  find  out  from  each  group  how  long  it  will  take  from  the 
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time  you  make  application  until  your  j^rogram  is  inspected,  is  granted 
approval,  or  you  can  apply  for  appeals  and  be  granted  provisional 
licenses.  Then,  allow  for  this  when  you  are  planning  your  opening 
date. 

•  SACC  Problems  with  "'the  Regs"  and  Policies,  These  aie 
the  most  common: 

State  regulations.  The  reji^ulatiotis  that  .state  licensing  bureaus  im- 
po.se  generally  fall  into  the  folhming  categories:  .staff  :  child  ratios, 
group  size,  phy.sical  space,  equipment,  staff  (jualifications,  and  re- 
(juirement  of  written  records. 

The  standards  different  sfates  require  vary  tremendously,  on  a 
.scale  from  the  sublime  to  the  i;^diculous.  In  one  state,  for  example,  the 
only  requirement  to  (|ualify  ^n  a[>plicant  for  a  .staff  position  is  that  he 
-f*r--4uiluiY(Miioj  riminal  record.  In  many  states,  regulations  that  were 
( leated  f or  pre.sc  hooler^^f  even  infants,  are  u.sed  for  SACCI  children. 
.Sometimes  they  are  cmly  slightly  modified,  or  an  "addendum"  is  at- 
tached with  standards  to  rover  SACIC  programs.  Such  standards  may^ 
require  staff:  child  ratios  of  1:25. 

.  (ienerallvi  .state  licensing  standards  recjuire  minimal  .standards  to 
be  mat  and  doirt  take  into  account  the  developmental  needs  of 
school-age  children.  You  will  probably  find  the.se  standards  inappro- 
.priate  for  your  program,  and  you  may  wish  to  approach  the  licensing 
bureaus  about  changing  their  regulations. 

Zofiing  hoards.  Zoning  permi.ssion  is  not  the  .same  as  licensing.  It  is 
permission  to  u.se  city  or  town  land,  according  to  that  government's 
rules  relating  to  land  use,  I  he  city's  land  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
c  ertain  categories  of  buildings  or  other  u.ses  of  the  land  are  restricted 
or.  permitted  in  each  zone.  Examples  of  categories  are  "commercial," 
"( ommunity  service,"  or  ^'preferential  treatment,"  which  includes  re- 
ligious ((hun  h-ba.sed)  or  educational  organi/ations^  An  example  of  a 
restriction  is:  "No  commercial  buildings  are  permitted  in  Zone  A."  If 
you  have  any  (questions  about  whether  your  center  will  be  permitted 
in  the  lo(  ation  you\e  chosen,  call  or  visit  your  local  zoning  board  and 
get  the  answers  now. 

Most  programs  of  the  type  di.scu.s.sed  in  this  book  will  not  have 
problems  in  getting  approval  from  a  city  or  town's  zoning  board.  A 
few  programs  hiay  run  into  snags  because  the  zoning  board  will  claim 
that  the  /one  in  whi(  h  the  piogram  wishes  to  establish  itself  is  off- 
limits  to  a  day  care  center.  Which  they  may  view  as  a  commercial 
enterpri.se — whether  or  not  it  is  a  for-profit  organization.  You  must 
argue  that  day  care  is  a  community  need,  your  program  provides  a 
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community  scM  vicc,  and,  as  such,  should  be  given  the  same  tVt^atment 
'  as  schools — that  is,  be  set  up  throughout  a  town,  wherever  needs  are 
kKated.  Therefore,  the  board  should  not  put  you  into  the  "Commei- 
cial"  category,  but  rather,  into  "community  service."  For  SACC  pro- 
grams, the  **community  service"  category  is  preferable  to  "preferen- 
tial treatment."  If  you  plan  Xo  build  a  facility,  however,  you  s}\ould 
make  sure  that  the  .site  you  have  chosen  is  in  a  district  that  is  afH)ro- 
priately  zoned.  Also,  you  should  find  out  which  regulations  and  con- 
ditions will  be  imposed  upon  your  program.  \ 

T  here  are  other  related  issues.  Must  you  provide,  for  ^off-street 
parking?  If  you  are  to  be  housed  in  a  church,  and  are  considered  as,\or 
are  ti  part  of,  a  religious  institution,  aVe  there  special  rules  for  picking 
up  and  delivering  children  by  car?  \ 

It  will  not  hurt,  if  you  meet  with  the  local  zoning  authorities,  to 
bring  along  one  of  your  supportive  political  contacts,  such  as  an  al- 
derman o'r  town  committee  person.  \  • 
.  It  you  ai  e  not  granted  a  zoning  permit  as  a  "day  care  center,"  you\ 
may  still  apply  for  a  permit  under  "non-conforming  use"  or  "special 
use."  Or,  you  can  apply  for  a  variance.  All  of  these  routes  are  time- 
consuming,  and  involve  petitions  and  public  hearings. 

Causes  of  problems.  In  many  communities  SAGC  is  a  new  concept. 
Like  an  adole.scent  whose  growth  is  unexpected  and  rapid,  "the  au- 
thoritie.s"  aren't  sure  what  the  beast's  nature  is,  which  regulations  or 
policies  to  apply  to  it,  or  even  which  local  bureau  shcmld  handle  its 
licjensing.  Officials  not  only  decide  under  which  category  of  regu- 
lations your  program  comes,  and  then  issu?  the  appropriate 
guidelines,  but  often  they  interpret  how  the  regulations  apply  to  your 
program.  . 

It  is  important  that  you  check  state  and  IcKal  .statutes  to  leain 
whether  there  are  any  obstacles  to  setting  up  your  program  in  the 
location  you  want.  And  if  no  one  seems  to  know  who  shoukl  be  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  your  program,  persist  until  you  either  (1)  find 
out,  or  (2)  are  able  to  establish,  for  the  first  time  in  your  community,  a 
polic  y  on  who  the  empowering  agency  should  be. 

In  one  wt*^t  coast  city,  when  the  YM(]A  wanted  to  operate  its  pro- 
grams in  a  number  of  public  schools,  they  found  that  the  state's 
licensing  guidelines  were  geared  toward  presch(K)l  care:  staff:  child 
I  atios  were  inappropriate  for  school-age  children.  The  director  had  to 
negotiate  alternative  standards  with  the  state — it  took  three  months  to 
obtain  a  provisional  license.  In  addition,  they  needed  a  zoning  vari- 
ance in  order  to  allow  a  "day  care"  program  into  the  element^uy 
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•  .sth(M)ls.  That  iiieanr  obraining  a  zoning  variance  for  each  school.  It  , 
took  three  months  to  obtain  them.  However,  it  was  possible  for  the  ; 
programs  to  be  "grandfathered"  in  under  old  zoning  codes.  The  di- 
rector then  l)egan  to  work  with  the  schools  so  that  variance  could  be  ■ 
more  easily  obtained  for  new  school  programs,  thus  avoiding  future  \ 
delays.  •  \ 

Very  4)ften,  much  of  the  confusion  described  above  is  created  be- 
cause in  some  (ommunities,  counties,  or  slates,  there  are  no  existing 
policies  on  SACXy programs.  This  affects  particularly  those  programs 
that  wish  to  use  or  rent  school  space. 

riiere  is,  sometimes,  a  silver  lining  to  these  clouds  of  obfuscation, 
vSome  groups  have  seized  the  lack  of  clear  policies  as  an  opportunity  to 
be  creative.  I  hey  have  recjuested  and  obtained  changes— and  some- 
^limes  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  policies,  where  before 
there^yvei  e  none — to  legitimize  SA(X7s  existence  and  its  use  of  public 
s(  hool  space.  In  the  N  rtheast,  an  office  of  child  care,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  statutes  ot  education  legislation  in  order  to  permit  the 
hoard  of  education  to  rule  on  the  use  of  school  space  for  before-  and 
after-school  programs.  If  you  feel  that  the  current  regulations  in  your 
area  are  inappropriate  foi  school-age  children,  see  if  you  can  change 
them,  (iroups  have  successfully  done  this. 


Liability 

If  a  group  of  citizens,  parents,  or  representatives  of  social  service 
agencies  gets  together  to  organize  a  SACXI  program,  it  jtakes  on  a  set 
r<>kpfuiKil^ilitif>s.  This  ine:ins  that  the  group  is  accountable— legally. 


as  well  as  morafly — to  parents  whose  children  will  use  the  services 
provided,  to  businesses  that  may  sell  goods  to  the  program,  and. to 
employees  hired  by  the  group  or  by  others  designated  by  the  group.  It 
is  important  that  the  members  of  that  organizing  group,  as  well  as  any 
others  who  end  up  being  responsible  for  the  program  once  it  is 
operatiivg,  be  protected  from  any  perscmal  or  institutional  liability. 
And  it  is  imj)oitant  for  the4)rogram  itself. 

What  can  go  wrong  that  might  result  in  personal  liability?  Un- 
fortunately, almost  anything  can  go  wrong.  For  example,  a  child 
might  fall  fron^  a  swing  in  the  playground,  break  an  arm,  and  require 
hospitalization.  That  child's  parents  might  decide  that  **.someone" 
should  pay  for  those  medical  costs  not  covered  by  the  family's  insur- 
ance. The  family  is  entitled  to  sue  the  pmgram — or  anyone  else  they 
feel  might  be  held  responsible. 
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All  programs,  regardless of  their  administrative  structure  (part- 
nership or  nonpartnership)  or  iocadon,  must  recognize  that  suit 
might  be  brought  against  them,  and  must  protect  themselves.  All  pro- 
grams" must  have  insurance,  whether  they  are  new  or  are  added  as  a 
service  of  an  already  existing  agency. 

No  srhcK)l  board  or_dty^;or  tciwn  governing  body  vyill  grant  ap- 
proval to  an  applicant  program  unless  the  program  can  demonstrate 
that  it  can  and  will  obtain  insurance.  Often,  you  must  specify  in  your 
proposal  who  will  be  responsible  for  which  liabilitieji. 

One  parent  organizer  remarked: 

We  knew  the  sch(M)l  bo^fd  would  ask  us  "What  about  liability?*'  so  we 
went  to  the  town  counsel  for  her  advice^  When  we  appeared  before  the 
lK)ar(K  it  was  one  of  the  fiisi  (|uestions  they  asked.  Wecouldnell  ihern  that 
we  weie  able  and  prepatol  lo  take  oul  insurance,  and  that  reassured 
iheni. 

The  fear  of  being  held  liable  has  been  a  i*eal  obstacle  to 
collaboration — especially  by  schools — ^in  setting  up  SACC]  programs. 
Potential  partners  are  concerned  about  financial  losses  or  the  threat  of 
public  loss  of  credibility.  That's  one  rca.son  why  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  agency  or  group  that  will  be  admini.stering  the  program  to 
l(K)k  and  act  accountable,  not  only  by  having  a  good  record  of  respon-  - 
sible  actions  behind  them,  but  also  by  obtaining  adequate  insurance 
policies.  All  written  agreements  between  a  separate  administering 
agency  and  a  partner  should  include  a  clause  referred  to  in  legal  lan- 
guage as  a  save  or  hold  harmless  provision.  One  lease  policy  (Montgom- 
ery (bounty,  Maryland  Public  Schools)  reads  this,  way:   


rhe  lease  for  ea(  h  user  group  shall  include  appropriate  language  lo  save 
the  Board  of  Kducation  and  the  school  system  harmless  against  any  and 
all  claims,  demands,  suits,  or  oiher  forms  of  liability  that  may  arise  out  of 
this  use  of  school  ^pa<e. 

To  insure  your  program's  health,  we  advise  you  to  take  proper 
piec  auiions:  dec  i(le — with  utmost  clarity — ivha-mW  be  responsible  for 
xvhitli  ( overage  in  <  ase  suit  is  brought  against  the  program,  determine 
what  kinds  of  coverage  you  will  need,  and  obtain  rhe  right  kinds  and 
adequate  amounts  bf  protection.  Remember,  however,  that  you  cannot 
actually  obtain  insuiance  until  you  have  been  licensed.  • 

■  Protection  from  or  Limits  or)  Liability.  Who  is  liable?  The 
program  and,  sometimes,  the  people  within  it  can  be  held  liable.  If 
your  program  is  incorporated,  the  individuals  who  fun  it  are  pro- 
tected from  personal  liability,  and  you  can  adopt  an  indemnification 
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slalemeiil  in  your  bylaws  to  provide  your  officers  with  further  prole^-^^^  , 
lion.  However,  any  torporalion  members  who  have  been  judged  to  b^v 
negligent  or  fraudulent  in  their  actions  are  excepted.  Board  members 
can  be  held  personally  liable  for  the  failure, of  the  corporation  to  pay  \ 
withholding  taxes  or  employees'  salaries  or  state  lineniplpyment  ta^es  \ 
(in  some  states),  and  f()r  gross^riegligern^  financial 
loss  to  the  organization. 

In  addition,  a  few  states  have  a  ^'charitable  immunity  doctrine" 
that  applies  to  incorporated,  not-for-profit  organizations  and  thaf , 
limits  the  extent  of  liability  to  the  program.  Inquire  alxHU  this  at  the*.  ^ 
state  bureau  where  you  filed  your  incorporation  papers.  \  )' 

One  town  counsel  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  name  ; 
the  town  (or  school  systemi  school  committee)  under  the  provisionsof  ^\ 
the  insurance  policy  as  an  additional  insured  party.  The  program  ^ 
would  pay  for  the  policy,  which  would  c:over  any  liability  incurred  \ 
during  that  period  of  the  day  when  the  programs  operate.  And  ^; 
perhaps  the  program  could  exchange  this  coverage  for  rent-free  ^^t 
space  or  busing. 

•  Responsibility  for  Liability.  Who  carries  the  policy(s)— and, 
th\js,  as,sumes  the  liability?  In  the  case  of  a  new  program  that  will  be 
administered  by  an  existing  agency,  the  agency  can  just  extend  and/or  - 
increase  its  insurance  so  that  it  covers  the  new  program,  (Jenerally,  an 
umbrella  organization  carries  the  policy(s),  vSchools  may  carry  fire  and 
theft  insurance  and  extend  this  "umbreljfa*'  coverage  to  all  programs 
held  on  its  sites.  In  one  southern  state,  every  child  in  the  extended- 
_  day  progiiims^lield  iiLSchool&maist  purchase  school  insurance.  If  you 


choose  to  do  this,  you  must  make  sure  that  the  children's  regular 
school  insurance  will  cover  them  on  a  day  when  school  isn't  in  session, 
but  the  program  is;  for  example,  on  a  snow  day. 

Often,  you  will  have  to  check  the  regulations  of  the  organization 
that  spon.sors  you.  If  you  donU  abide  by  their  rules,  they  may  not 
^extend  their  insurance  coverage  to  your  program. 

Kath  program  is  priMly  individual.  Bui  we  all  have  to  be  in  line  with, 
stiiool  hoard  policies  and  the  policy  regarding  (ickl  trips,  health,^  and 
^safety.  We  can't  do  ihings  that  are  conirary  to  their  policies  and' *iay 
within  the  liahililv  insurance,  that  we  have.  (Director  in  Midivest)     y , 

The  answer  to  who  is  liable  is  not  .so  simple  when  a  brand  new 
(.,i(ity — espe(ia|lv  a  [)artnership— is  ( reatecL  Since  SACC,  and  espe- 
cially SA(X:  partnerships,  are  new  concepts  in  many  comnuujities, 
there  is  no  precedent  or  prot(K:ol  for  handling  the  liability  is.sue. 

Let's  take  the  situation  where  a  .school-based  program  is  run  by  an 
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programs,  liability  can  result 
ing  to  civil  law.  (  These  are 


outside  group.  The  school  has  in.surance  for  its  students  who  attend 
during  regular  hours.  But  because  the  school  isn't  running  the  pro- 
gram, it  may  not  accept  respjonsibility  or  liability  for  children  who  use 
school  property  before  and  jafter  regular  school  hcmrs,  and  who  are 
supervi.sed.by  nonschool  persormel.  Nor  will  it  be  perceived  as  liable 
by  potential  litigators.  In  one  western  city  where  the  YM(JA  is  in 
•  partnership  with  the  community  .schools  department,  and  programs 
are  based  in  schools,  the  dirtrctor  of  the  program  was  named  liable — 
and  sued  for  $75,000 — when  a  cmid^who  was  standing  on  top  of  a 
shed  during  program  hours  fell  off  and  was  injured. 

In  this  (  ase,  which  was  eventually  settled  out  of  court,  there  was  a 
divi.sion  of  legal  responsibility.  Schools  are  liable  if  the  buildings  are 
not  safe;  the  Y.  however,  hafe  responsibility  for  accidents  that  are  the 
result  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  program's  st^ff.  In  tliis  case,  tio 
school  flepartment  or  commjunity  ed  .staff  person  had  a  job  descrip- 
tion ihat  included  responsibi,lity  for  child  care. 

•  What  Kinds  of  Liability  Can  Programs  Incur?   For  SACC 

from  acts  that  are  legally  wrong  accord- 
different  from  re.sults  of  ciiminal  acts, 
which  we  need  not  discuss.)  Ijhe  most  important  such  act,  from  a  pro- 
gram's point  of  view,  is  negligence.  Another  might  be  "breach  of  con- 
tract," which  results  in  financial  loss  to  the  ccmtractee. 

m  Which  Individuals  Ar^  Legally  Responsible  for  Negligent 
Acts?  Even  though  your  prpgram  is  incorporated,  individuals  can 
be  held  responsible  in  some  cases.  Whether  an  individual  or  the  pro- 
gram is  liable  depends  on  th^  contractual  aspects  of  the  employer- 
employee  relationship.  You  should  consider  these  contractual 
relationships  when  you  are  dtfciding  what  kinds  and  amounts  of  in- 
surance to  purcha.se,  and  wheji  you  are  thinking  about  staffing  your 
program.  Program  employerj^  are  not  liable  if  they. hire  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  he  or  she  installs  a  fixture  improperly,  and  it  f'Ms 
on  a  child.  The  program  is  liable  if  a  regularly-employed  .staff  person 
installs  the  fixture.  You  may  want  to  think  about  how  you  can  traivifer 
liabiUly^ — for  ex>?mple,  by  contracting  ftjr^some  services  rather  than 
having  the  program's  own  staff  perform  them.  You  might  rent  a  bus 
(after  determining  jexactly  what  the  owner's  liability  includes),  rent 
spac  e,  or  hire  someone  to  corner  in  to'cook  meals. 

■  Whai  Kinds  of  Insurance  Should  We  Consider  and  in  What 
Amounts?         ^  , 

Liability.  This  will  protect  you  from  the  results  of  negligence. 
Programs  should  purchase  a  general  liability  policy  that  provides  a 
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high  amount  of  coverage.  It  does  ncrt  cost  much  more  to  buy  $100,000 
to  $300,000  worth  of  coverage  than  it  does  to  buy  $5,000  to  $10,000 
worth. 

Automobile.  This  kind  of  liabihtv  coverage  is  required  by  most 
states'  Be  sure  that  your  insurance  covers  transportation,  not  only  for 
regular  operating  times,  but  for  such  special  tiays  as  school  vacations 
or  early  dismissal  times.  If  your  program  awns  vehicles  or  allows  staff 
members  to  transport  children,  purchase  high  amounts  of  insurance 
—if  there  is  an  accident,  the  prograiti  is  potentially  liable.  Find  out 
whether  your  van. must  get  a  "school  bus"  license,  and  what*  the  in- 
surance recjuirements  arc. 

Many  programs  permit  employees  to  transport  children  in  their 
own  cars.  Does  the  program  huy^'all  the  insurance?  Does  it  pay  the 
enipfr>yce  the  difference  between  his  or  her  personal  coverage  and 
tht*  higher  rate?  I  he  best  solution  is  to  have  the.program  reimburse, 
the  driver  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  premium  that 
"  pcTson  pays  for  hiiS^her  own  coverage  and  the  cost  of  coverage  the 
program  feels  is  necessary  ($50,000  to  $100,000  or  $100,000  to 
$300,000). 

Fire  and  theft,  fhis  may  be  in  two  separate  policies.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  fire  insurance— one  covers  loss  caused  by  fire  or  lightning, 
and  the  other,  "extended  coverage options,"  covers  loss  from  natural 
phenomena  such  as  smoke,  or  unnatural  acts  such  as  a  riot  or  a 
helicopter  colfiding  with^your  building. 

If  your  program  is  located  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  with  a 
high  crime  rate,  theft  insurance  may  be  unobtainable  or  prohibitively 
expensive.  However,  federal  crime  ifisuranee  with  low-cost  premiums 
is  now  available.  It  is  sold  by  private  agents,  and  they  must  sell  it  to  you 
if  you  fulfill  the  government's  guidelines. 

Fidelity  bonds.  Ihese  protect  the  program  from  the  potential 
financial  sins  of  employees — stealing  or  embezzlement. 

Ho\y  do  you  decide  what  amounts  of  insurance  to  buy?  SACC 
programs  are  usually  financiaHy  strapped,  but  adequate  insurance 
protection  is  vital.  If  you  cannot  obtain  "umbrella"  insurance,  or  if 
there  are  no  specifications  issued  by  the  licensing  b  ureaus,  state 
laws,  or  funders,  the  decision  is  yours  alone.  Vou  must  weigh  the 
amount  of  potential  risk  against  the  amount  of  financial  loss  you  may 
incur.  If  \H)i\\  are  high,  obtain  high  amounts  of  coverage.  If  both  are 
low,  low  coverage  is  sufficient.  But  when  they  are  unequal,  you  must 
determine:  How  much  insurance  can  the  program  afford?  If  you 
don't  have  insurance,  and  are  sued,  how  much  can  it  afford  to  pay 
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from  its  own  pocket?  And' will  premiums  cost  more  than  a  lawsuit 
would?  Perhaps  in  this  ca^  you  can  get  a  policy  with  a  deductible,  so 
that  you  will  pay  a  smaller  amount  if  you  are  liable,  with  the  insurance 
payingn^he  rest.     *  i  * 

Generally,  the  more  kindii  of  insuranc  e  policies  you  buy  from  one 
company,  the  cl»eaper  the  entire  bill. 

Develojiing  Agreements 

Now  that  yx)u  are  a  legal  entity,  you  are  able  to  enter  into  legal 
agreements,  such  a^S  contiacts  and  leases.  It  is  time  to  firm  Up  and 
clarify  any  promises  and  agreements  your  group  negotiated  for  tan- 
gibly gomls  and  services.  Get  them  in  writing!  Written  agreements  do 
not  insure  rose  gardens,  but  in  the  beginning  stages  of  program  opier- 
Htion  they  can  prevent  some  thorny  problems  and  strained  relation^. 
Spell  out  exactly  what  you  are  asking  for  and  what  you  expect  to  re- 
ceive. 

*  All  (;^)llaboralions  retjui^-e  some  formal  structuring^One  of  the 
ways  to  strengthen  gmxl  relationships  with  a  partner  agency  is  to  for- 
malize the  agreement;  not  so  the  relationship  is  cast  in  stone,  but  so 
that  fveryohe  is  clear  about  where  the  lines  of  responsibility  fall.  As  one 
SACC  organizer  told  us: 

When  we  first  started' getting  into  the  school  system,  it  wiis  srieaming 
pHK-ess  for  the  sch(K)l  and  for  us.  We  didn't  have  a  lot  of  things  in  writ- 
ing; there  were  a  lot  of  unclear  relationships  iipd^qucstions,  such  as: 
What's  the  janitor*s  responsibility?  What  is^nifs? 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  have  written  documentation  of  your 
agreement  with  the  policy-  or  decfsfon-making  b<>dy  which  has  given 
you  approval  to  use  schcKjJ  <phce.  That  permission  should  lie  put  into 
writing,  as  should  the  school  committee  or  boai^  minutes  of  the 
meeting  when  approval  was  granted.  Personnel  who  will  be  "living 
with"  each  other  on-site  on  a  daily  basis  will  want  to  consider  some 
written  agreements  or  contracts  that  spell  out  the  details  of  th^ir  re- 
lationship (program  director  and  agency  director  or  principal^  Each 
of  these  types  of  agreements  does  essentially  the  same  thing — it  shows 
the  program  and  its  partner  specific  limitations  and  boundaries— and 
op(K)rtunities — of  the  partnership.  Such  agreements  professionalize  a 
prcxess  which,  for  many  groups  up  to  this  point,  h»s  been  an  informal 
*  and  somewhat  arbitrary  one.  Many  groups  have  depended  on  the 
g(K>dwill  of  a  partner  agency  and  on  **gentlem^*s  agreements,'*  as 
well  as  on  political  ajlies  to  turn  to  in  a  pinch.. 
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Written  agreemtMUs  provide  an  opport^^nity  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems that  may  tome  up  in  the  course  of  time;  spell  out  the  specific 
details  of  the  sharing  of  resources  and  responsibiliues;  and  provide  a 
reference  when,  at  a  later  lime,  the  rationale  for  a  particular  decision 
is  (|uestioned..  - 

Records  and  minutes  of  meetings  should  be  kept  for  later  refer- 
ence: sirice  your  piograiii  may  experience  severahtransitions  in  its 
lifetime — either  in  space  use,  location,  staffing,  or  administrative 
structure — a  written  record,  coupled  with  updated  agreements  and 
contracts,  will  keep  you  on  solid  ground. 

Agreements  Between  the  Program  and  Its  On-Site  Partners 

Just  as  the  formal  agreement  between  a  governing  board  and  a  part- 
ner progi  am  nuisl  anticipate  as  much  as  possible  probJems  or  changes 
that  may  arise,  so  too  should  the  people  who  are  directly  working 
togethj^r  on  a  day-to-day  basis  formalize  their  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities by  means  of  written  agreements,  A  common  technique  is  a 
contract  between  the  two  people  who  will  be  most  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation.  T  his  is  usually  the  on-site  program  director  and 
the  pers(m  in  charge  of  the  partner  institud(m — the  principal,  the 
minister,  the  community  school  director,  or  the  recreation  leader — in 
whose  space  a  partner  program  may  operate.  While  m^i^iy  people  in 
collaborative  situations  have  developed  good,  Hmal  communica- 
tion, it  is  neverlficless  important  to  put  it  all  in  writing.  A  contract  can 
include  sj^ecific  names  of  individuals  involved  (m-site;  the  areas  and 
functions-  for  which  each  may  be  responsible;  some  explicit  rules 
_about  cleanup  or  use  of  a  special  area,  or  use of  particular  specialized 
e(|uipnient.  The  on-site  ctmtract  also  may  function  as  a  way  to  clarify 
the  relati(mships  between  and  am(mg  others  involved.  While  a  school 
board  agreement  with  the  YMC^A  may  say  that  the  program  and  the 
school  shall  "have  a  close  working  relatio:gshi()^"  as  one  of  the  items  in 
their  agreement,  it  is  left  to  the  people  involved  to  figure  out  how  to 
do  that.  On-site  contracts  will  hel(||that  prodess  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  lesults  from  hard  work  and  open  communicatioi^  all 
around.  *  '         ^  , 

Agreements  with  Policy-Making  or  Governing  Body 

Several  kinds  of  agreements  can  exist  betweetl  a  program  and  its  spon- 
sor or  partner.  Letters  can  be  exchanged,  spelling  out  the  details  of  the 
partnership;  memos,  agreements,  permits,  and  contracts  can  be  signed  by 
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the  goveri/in^  bodies  of  the  partner  agencies;  and  lehses  can  be  drawn 
up,  stipulating  all  the  minute  details  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  At 
the  minimunj,  all  written  agreements  should  ccmtain  the  following 
information: 

The  purpose  of  the  pro-am.  Descriptive  statements  about  the  pvo- 
gram:  the  ag^  group  served,  hoursof  operation,  and'a  statement  of 
the  goals  andj  philosophy. 

Specific  resources  to  be  used.  The  name(s)  of  the  school  or  church  or 
other  facility  to  be  used;  specific  reference  to  other  space  to  be  used 
(common  areas,  specialized  areas,  playgr^mnd,  etc.);  any  other  re^ 
sources  to  be  shared  as  might  require  writ'ten  permission. 

Management  and  administration.  Each  partner  s  area  C)f  responsibil- 
ity, such  as  kgal  issues:  Is  licensing  reqiiired?  If  so,  the|igreement 
should  so  state;  liability  and  the  need  folvappropriate  liability  insur- 
amx^hould  be  spelled  out;  any  other  insurance  the  program  is 
re(|uired  to  have  should  be  specified;  i^  insurance  will  be  shared  or 
provided  by  .partner  agency,  this  should  be  stated.  The  save  or  hold 
harmless  proylsion' discussed  previously/ should  be  includecl. 

■  Agreements  Should  Anticipate  Problems,  Try  to  anticipate 
problems  or  changes  in  you^<^Titte,(i' agreements.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  issues  covered  by  some  partners  in  their 
documents.  Note  how  specific  the  pfiints  are: 

In  a  letteir  of  agreement  between  a  church  board  and  its  partntji* 


program: 


You  will  he  issiiecl  two  sets  of  keys. 


Children  are  to  enter  by  the  Merrit 


Avenue  (i<!)()r  and  go  directly  to  their  rooms;  children  will  not  be  permit- 
ted in  other  areas  of  the  buildingf  The  gymnasium  may  be  usecl^  by 
scheduling  it  through  the  church  office  and  paying  the  regular  h(mrly 
fee.  i  .  - 

And  in  a  school  board  memo: 

i 

The  ( afetqria  can  be  made  available  fiVe  afternoons  a  week  as  the  basic 
homeroom  for  the  pnjgram.  To  dear  mis  room  wiH^require  the  reloca- 
tion of  (iirj  Scout  activities  to  an<)ther  area  <)f  the  school.  « 

Future  chlange.H  are  anticipated  and\planned  for;  erne  lea.se  in- 
cludes the  following: 

It  is  un<icrsi^)od  thai  if  a  food  facility  i»  avait^ible  at  the  designated  school, 
then  a  scpaiiatc  «igreerncnt  shall  [)e  made  btVwecn  the- parties  a/>  to  (osts- 
and  serv  ic  es  I  \  ' 

In  one  cominunity,  the  school  board  developed  a  contract  for  use 
by  the  YMCA  \iik^hich  can  be  used,. on  a  school-by-sch(K)l  basis,  each 
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time  the  Y  expands  into  a  new  site.  I  hc  contract  leaves  blank  spaces  to 
be  filled  in  to  designate  which  school  spaces  and  equipment  the  pro- 
gram is  allowed  to  use. 

■  What  Type  of  Agreement  Is  Best?  Leases  or  Contracts?  Per- 
mits or  Letters  and  Memoranda?  In  general,  the  more  specific  you 
can  be,  the  better.  PerrniLs  issued  by  school  systems  are  often  very  gen- 
eral, with  rules  that  apply  to  a  wide  range  oT  groups  seeking  permi.s- 
sion  to  u.se  school  facilities.  Permits,  usually  follow  a  standard  form 
(name  of  group,  cost  of  overtime,  custodial,  number  of  people  to  use 
facility)  but  aren't  designed  to  reflect  the  complexities  of  a  partner 
relationship.  While  some  programs-^may  prefer  the  latitude  this  type 
of  agreement  .seems  to  provide,  it  is  probably  be.st  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  agreement;  the  issuer  will  come  up  eventually  and  you 
had  best  be  prepared  beforehand. 

Many  programs  use  standard  leases  as  agreements  if  they  are 
renting  or  are  given  free  space.  Leases  can  serve  as  the  major  written 
agreement  l)etween  partners,  but  there  are  some  things  to  be  careful 
about  if  yotl  u.se  'a  standard  lease  format  for  your  agreement. 
Month-to-month  leases  probal)ly  should  be  avoided,  since  they  do  not 
provide  the  kind  of  security  that  most  SACC  programs  need.  Make 
sure,  if  you  are  the  landlord,  that  you  do  not  wield  too  much  power  in 
the  tea.se— which  you  might  be  tempted  to  u.se  imte^rf  0/ neg()tiation  if 
problems  between  partners  come  up.  If  you  are  tWe  tenant,  make  sure 
you  (io  not  give  away  too  much  power— giving  a  sch(K)l  adinirti.stratoi' 
or  principal'  the  authority  to  .suspend  your  use  of  the  playground, 
kitchen,  or  other  .shared  facilities  may  seem  like  a  gesture  of  good  will 
at  the  time,  but  you  may  regret  it.  Leases  should  mention  summer  or 
vacaticm  use  of  space.  One  program's  lease  read  "September  l- 
.September  1";  but  a  lawyer,  who  reviewed  the  lea.se  before  it  was 
signed  (a  good  idea),  noted  that  nothing  in  the  document  mentioned 
conti.nuing  the  program  during  the  summer  months.  If  the  program 
was  not  planning  to  use  the  space,  were  they  still  expected  to  pay  for 
the  mcmthly  rental  during  t]ie  summer? 

Whether  yoii  use  agreements,  contracts,  leases,  or  memoranda, 
the  contents  are  a  statement  of  each  partner's  responsibilities. 
Agreements  should  be  specific  about  the  day-to-day  oper^rtion  and 
administration  of  the  program.  A  suggested  contract  between  a  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  school  and  the  Madi.son  After  School  Day  Care  A.s.soci-. 
ation,  for  example,  .set  up  some  clear  boundaries  for  a  program 
operating  in  shared  space: 
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rhe  Aft^r  vSf  hool  Day  Care  Profrram  will  have  access  to  the  all-purpose 
room  Mi  houV  before  the  program  starts  for  set-ups  and  preparation  and 
Vij'^our  a^ter  the  program  ends  for  cleanup  and  planning, 

Thv  contract  mentions  .school  personnel  and  their  responsibilities 
with  the  program: 

I  he  school  secretary  will  rett  ive  mail  for  the  Af  ter  School  Day  Care  Pro- 
gram, accept  calls,  take  messages  and  transmit  the  above  to  the  lead 
teacher  ....  The  custodian  will  confer  at  least  once  wet-kly  with  the 
Af  ter  School  Day  Care  Staff  regarding  the  functioning  of  i^he  program 
and  the  needs  of  ea(  h.  \ 

Coniriu  is  and  agreements  should  include,  where  possible,  a  mention 
of  the  specific  holidays  the  custodians  in  a  school  building  \n\\  have  so 
that  the  program  can  plan  in  advance  to  close  on  those  day^  or  to  take 
an  extended,  day  trip. 

In  our  discussion  of  liability,  we  stated  that  breach  of  contract  is 
one  ground  for  suit  to  be  brought  against  the  program  (as  well  as 
cau.se  for  a  program  to  bring  suit).  It  is  unlikely  that  either  of  the.se 
acti()ii.s  will  happen,  l)ut  as  you  are  now  a  legal  organization  entering 
into  agreements,  there  are  .some  points  you  should  keep  in  mind. 

•  An  agreement  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  contract  or 
lease  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  legal.  An  exchange  of  letters,  or  a 
purcha.se  order,  is  a  binding  legal  document. 

•  You.  don't  have  to  exchange  mtmey  in  order  for  a  legal  act  to 
take  place — the  promise  of  a  service  in  exchange  for  another 
service  can  be  a.  contract.  In  other  words,  if  you  offer  a  parent 
free' tuition  for  her  child  in  exchange  for  her  providing  hot 
lunches  for  a  group  of  children,  you  have  made  a  contract. 

•  'An  agreement  need  not  be  in  waiting  to  b'e  legal.  Oral  contracts, 
including  those  made  by  ph(me,  are  legal.  Of  toursc,  it  is  more 
difficult  to,  charge  breach  of  contract— and  to  prove  it  in 
court — if  the  agreement  was  made  orally.  This  is  why,  for 
everyone's  protection,  we  urge  that  you  get  it  in  writing. 

Don't,  however,  take  a  casual  attitude  to  breaking  informal 
contracts— programs been  pulled  through  the  courts  by  people 
who  have  claimed  that  their  informal  contracts  were  not  honored. 
Although  in  most  ca.scs  th^ir  suits. were  unsuccessful  (because  evi- 
deiu  e  was  lac  king     unc  lear),  the  tim<?,  and  e.motional  drain 

involved  are  very  costly.  Most  important,  such  breaches  may  brifig 
ab(mt  ill  will  in  the  community  and  harm  your  reputation. 
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No  matter  how  much  care  is  given  to  verbal  or  written  communi- 
cations, the  key  to  success  will  be  your  willingness  to  work  at  relation- 
ships with  those  people  and  bureaus  whose  help  you  seek.  Sometimes, 
hoivever,  good  contracts  make  good  neighbors.  Caveat  contractee! 


\ 
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You've  been  approved  by  the  "Big  Board"  and  your  group  has  al- 
ready tackled  several  important  managerial  functions,  such  as  in- 
corporating as  a  nonprofit  organization  and  investigatingjicensing 
requirements.  What  comes  next  is  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  managing 
the  program.  In  the  following  chapters  we  will  examine  tHe  work  to 
be  done  and  the  solutions  different  programs  havQ  found.  We 
begin  with  one  of  your  most  important  tasks— establishing  policies 
and  procedures — and  we  explain  why  these  small  gears  are  so  Im- 
portant to  help  your  program  run  smoothly. 

Effective  program  management,  however,  encompasses  more 
than  actual  tasks  such  as  setting  up  procedures  or  preparing  a 
budget.  Chapter  l\  "Administration,"  discusses  the  need  to  estab- 
lish a  structure  within  which  the  program  can  operate.  We  examine 
different  kinds  of  administrative  frameworks,  and  how  to  choose 
and  set  up  the  one  that  will  best  adcomplish  the  work  of  your  pro- 
gram. Next  we  chart  your  specific  managerial  tasks  and  look  at  the 
crucial  human  factor— the  groups  and  individuate  who  generally 
handle  different  facets  of  management. 

Chapter  8,  "Personnel,"  delineates  the  tasks  program  staff  will 
need  to  accomplish.  It  presents  guidelines  for  hiring  staff  who  will 
best  serve  the  program,  and  then  suggests  ways  to  decide  upon 
and  implement  staff  policies  that  will  best  serve  your  staff. 

In  Chapters  9,  10,  and  11,  we  tackle  the  Waterloo  of  many 
programs — finances — and  show  you  how  to  emerge  victorious: 
how  to  budget  effectively,  develop  resources,  and  how  best  to  ac- 
complish financial  managing  and  planning  so  that  your  program 
can  survive  and  grow.  >^ 

Once  you  have  established  your  program's  structure,  chosen 
the  people  who  will  make  It  work,  and  determined  hdvy  the  money 
will  come  In  and  go  out,  you  are  two  steps  away  from  announcing 
to  the  community  that  you  are  "open  for  busineiss.'^Chapter  12 
examines  the  uses  of  publicity  to  bring  children  into  thp  program, 
and  the  enrollment  process  that  should  be  In  place  before  they 
actually  enter.^lso,  before  the  first  child 'arrives,  you  will  need  to 
establish  marly  specific  policies  and  procedures,  and  this  is  the 
'  subject  of  Chapter  13. 

If  you  are  planning  to  open  your  program  in  September,  pro- 
vide enough  time  so  that  you  can  set  up  the  fogistics  and  actually 
do  the  work  in  a  consistent,  thoughtful  way— not  with  a  "crisis 
mentality/'  ^  .  ^ 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work.  All  of  your  tasks  will  be  light- 
eried  if  you  keep  in  mind  that  their  accomplishment  will  provide  a 
program  that,  by  taking  care  of  itself,  really  does  take  care  of  its 
children.  , 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
SETTING  POLICIES 

policy:  a  general  but  definite  course  of  action  decided 
upon  and  adopted  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  facility,  etc: 
what  you  will  do, 

prcKedure:  a  particular  mode  of  action  to  be  follotved: 
how  you  will  do  it. 

A  set  of  guidelines  that  artiailates  the  formal  decision- 
making procedures  may  appear  needlessly  bureaucratic, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  is  vital.  Nothing  domns  a  center  to 
confusion  and  tension  so  much  as  vague  generalities 
about  xvko  does  xvhat  and  hoxv  it  should  be  done,  * 


Every  program  nreds  to  have  clearly  established  policies,  as  well  as  the 
procedures  that  will  be  used  to  carry  them  out.  ft  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  new  groups  to  think  about  ami  set  the  program's  policies 
in  atlvancc.  These  are  the  nitty-gritty,  day-by-day  courses  of  action 
upcm  which  the  wheels  of  the  program  run.  You  must  now  make  for- 
mal, specific  decisions  about  how  it  will  operate,  setting  up  guidelines 
and  rules  so  it  will  run  as  simnUhly  as  possible. 

For  examplt,*,  you  can't  begin  enrolling  children  until  you've  es- 
tablished a  policy  about  whom  the  program  will  accept..  In  addition, 
you  can't  admit  or  enroll  anyone  without  setting  up  the  process  for 
doing  so:  Who  will  do  it,  and  will  you  hold  personal  interviews?  Will 
you  accept  applications  by  mail?  What  information  will  you  require, 
what  will  the  forms  l(K)k  like,  and  bow  will  they  be  kept  on  file? 

U  your  program  already  exists,  but  is  operating  in  confusion 


'Barbara  Sthram,  '  Parents  and  St^ff:  Sharing  Program  Decisions  About  Fheir  (Ihil- 
(Irrn,**  in  Schmt-Age  Child  Care:  Programs  a  fid  Issues,  eds.  Andrea  (ienser  and  Clifford 
Baden  (Urbana.  III.:  KRIC/EKCK,  1980).  p.  32. 
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.\vith  many  mini-crises  that  (lenlnKl  aHistant  dcdsioii  making,  review 
'your  standing  policies  and  rules,  using  the^guidelines  and  tips  in  tl?is 
sec  ti()n.  Some  changes  or  additions  may  simplify  the  program's  oper- 
ation. 

It  is  so  im[)orta.n  to  establish  clear ,  formal  policies  and  procer 
(lures.  Doing  so:  , 

•  Helps  prevent  disputes,  conflicts,  and  crises  from  developing. 
If  conflicts  do  occur,  formally  established  policies  create  basic 
guidelines  that  can  help  settle  these  problems. 

•  Facilitates  tuture  decision  making  because  basic  guidelines- are 
in  place. 

•  Helps  ensure  consistency  lin  the  operation  of  the  program, 

•  Knsures  fair  and  equitable  treatment  and  guarantees  that  the 
program  is  not  run  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  This  means  that 
vou  nm.st  stick  to  your  policy  for  everyone,  or  be  prepared  to- 
open  a  Pandora's  box, 

•  Protec  ts  the  program,  parents,  staff,  and  children  from  abuse. 
One  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of  abu,se  is  the  late  pick-up:  it's 
f):  10,  and  some  parents  have  not  yet  come  to  get  their  children, 
I  his  is  an  abuse  of  the  staff,  who  are  not  being  paid  for  the 
extra  time  and  who  have  Iheir  own  commitments  to  meet,  and 
of  the  ( hildren.  A  firmly  held  policy  on  when  children  are  to  be 
picked  up,  backed  up  by  a  reasonable  fine,  may  help  prevent 
suc  h  an  abuse.  I  he  East  Hartford  Branch  YMCA  l^tch  Key 
F»rogranj,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  the  following  rules: 

PICK-IT  FOR  AF  I  KR  .SCHOOL  LA  ICH  KEY 

1.  All  i  hildreii  must  he  picked  up  no  laii'i  than  5:45  p,m,  Aijy  child 
who  has  not  In-en  pkkvii  up  by  5:50,  will  he  auKmiaiically  charged 
SI  per  family  for  every  15  minutes  of  lateness. 

2.  If  ,  for  any  reason,  a  parent  is  not  able  lo  pick  up  his  child  by  5:45 
ivM.,  the  pareiii  should  eall  the  **neighbor  de.signatcd  for 
( inei  geniy  [)i(  k-up.'' 

If  a  (hiUI  is  not  picked  lip  by  6:00  KM.,  the  site  coordinator  will 
(all  the  "neighbor  designated  for  emergency  pick-up"  on  the 
n»gistration  form, 
L  Children  will  only  \k  released  to  those*  ptTsons  listed  on  thrreg- 
Lstration  form  as  authori/ecl  perscms  to  pick  up.  Any  other  person 
( oming  to  pi(  k  tip  should  have  a  note  signed  by  the  parcMit, 

•  Pioti^c  ts  the  integrity  of  your  program  from  pressure  by  larger 
groups.  When  small  groups  have  created  and  adopted  their 
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own  policies,  this  action  may  protect  them  from  pressure  by 
larger  institutions  (who  may  be  providing  financial  or  other 
important  assistance)  to  adopt  more  standardized  policies  that 
may  be  antithetjcal  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  th^ir  program. 
Provides  a  basis  (for  ihe  formation,  communication,  and  discus- 
sion of ^ values  when  parents  and  the  center  have  different 
points  of  view.        •.  ^ 


How  to  Set  Policies!  and  Procedures 

Sometimes  it's  obvious  that  certain  subjects  require  policies.  Often  it's 
not — until  you  come  up  against  a  problem  that  makes  it  clear  that 
some  specific' rules  must  be  set.  Some  of  the  most  usual  areas  are: 


•  Admitting  and  enrolling  children 

•  Setting  the  days  and  hours  of  operation 

•  Transportation 

•  Health  and  safety  ^ 

•  F(K)d 
Di.scipline 


•  Parent  involvement  and  children's  behavior 

Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  staff  and  finances  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  8,  "Personnel,"  and  Chapter  9,  "Budgeting." 
Chapters  12  dnd  13  discuss  those  that -relate  to  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  Program  personnel  "have  told  us  that  these  were 
areas  in  which  they  had  had  trouble.  However,  few  policies  can  be 
cdnsidered  without  taking  financial  and  staff  policies  into  account. 

Wh^n  people  consistently  come  up  with  the  same  problem  or 
complaint,  it  is  time  to  make  a  policy.  For  example,  in  one  program  in 
the  Southeast,  children  kept  coming  to  school  in  "flip-flops"-^ 
thonged  rubber  sandals.  This  flimsy  footwear  kept  breaking,  so — 
since  it  is  very  difficult  to  run  in  them — the  children  took  to  running 
baref(K)t,  sometimes  injuring  their  feet.  The  dii'ector  decided  to  in- 
stitute a  policy  that  children  had  to  wear  footgear  that  enclosed  their 
feet.  She  explained  the  reasons  for  this  policy  to  the  parents — that  it 
protected  their  children  and  enabled  them  to  take  part  in  all 
activities — and  they  complied.  Parents  don't  get  upset  when  the  rea- 
son for  a  policy  is  communicated  to  them,  and  when  the  reason  is  a 
good  one. 

Every  program's  policies  and  procedures  will  vary  because  they 
should  reflect: 
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•  •  • 

•  The  particu^r  values,  philosophy,  ♦and  goals  of  each  group, 
especially,  those  groups  in  wTiTch  parentsr  take  part  in  runniqg 
the^program. 

•  I  he  nature  of  die  community  the  prognmi  serves,  inclulSing  its 
cultural  and  economic  background  and  the  realities  of  the  lives 
of  everyone  involved.  V 

•  The  sources  of  licensing  and  funding  and  their  "regs." 
r-^^rfie^policies  of  your  cosponsor— for  example,  the  church, 

schcK)l  board,  or  agency* 

•  The  availability  of  people  to  implement  the  policies. 

•  What  other  services  are  available,  and  their  nature. 

•  The  ^^reasonableness"  br  .^*acceptability"  of  the  policies  to  the 
program's  constituency,  that  is,  will  the  poKcies^*go"? 

•  Other  IcKal  conditions,  such  as  geography,  dimate,  weather, 

etc.  - 

•  Specific  aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  finances,  type  of  sp^o 
used,, whether  transportation  is  provided. 

As  you  can  see  from'the  above  list,  most  programs  **inherit"  sortie 
rules  frofn  external  sources.  For  example,  licensing  btireaus,  federal 
or  state  agencies  who  fund  the  program,  or  the  school,  church,  or 
agency  that  provides  space  or  oth  ^r  resources  may/  impose  certain 
policies  and  regulations.- Remember  that  when  licensing  requirements 
impose  standards— such  as  limits  on  the  number  of  children  in  a 
Wrtain-sized  space,  or  the  staff:  child  ratio  that  must  be  maintained 
lUthese  are  usually  mininrium  standards.  Use  them  as  a  guide^  but 
c^on't  hesitate  to  upgrade  them  by  superimposing  your  own,  more 
stringent  standards,  and  formally  codifying  your  own  standards  in 
your  policies. 

V  ■  Policies  and  Procedures  Should  /Reflect  the  Realities  of 
People's  Lives  and  the  Nature  of  the  Community  the  Program 
Seh/es.  The  Adventure  Club  in  Robbinsdale,  Minnesota,  estab- 
lished this  policy  on  medication,  but  providied,  with  precise  and  strin- 
gc  nt  rules,  for  the  reality  that  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  ex- 
ceptions. I 

hsf  of  Medication:    A.  We  prefer  not  to  giVe<?n);  medications  to  children. 

•  •  B.  Under  very  .  limited  circumstances,  we  may  ad- 

'^fnihister  only  personal  prescriptions  filled  by  a 
pharmacist  on  a  label  bearing  the  physician's  and 
\  '  child's  names  and  directions  for  administration. 

The  parent  (only)  must  give  this  to  the  teacher  anrf 
fill  out  a  form. 
C.  Do  not  send  an^  medication  with  your  child. 
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In  a  cr6\v<lc(|  mciropoliian  area,  an  inner-city  p^?^)gram  that  is 
barely  meeting  the  need  and  demand  for  SACC  vyilLriot  set  the  sanie 
stringent  admission  criteria  as  a  program  in  a  coirmninity  where  there 
are  other  servic  es  and  programs  for  s(  ht)ol-age^hildren, 

In  one  community  with  school-based  SACX]  programs,  each 
school  prepared  a  ^civil  defense  plan  designed  to  shelter  students  in 
the  safest  areas  in  the  school  IStrilding  in  the  event  of  severe  weather. 

Policies  and  procedures  are  a  t(;lling  public  relations  statement, 
about  what  kind  of  program  you  run.  Haphazard  or  inconsi.stent 
methods  of  handling  early  dismissals — for  example,  allowing  any 
chilli  to  leave  when  he  or  she  feels  like  it^  without  bringing  a  note  to 
inform  the  teacher,  conveys  the  message  that  the  program's  attitude 
toward  its  children  and  their  parents  is  at  be.st  haphazard,  and  at 
worst  highly  irrc'sponsible.  (Meavly  spelled  out  anci  strictly  enforced, 
procedures — '^Children  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  pnjgram's  reg- 
ular c  losing  nuist  have  a  consent  note  that  specifies  who  will  pick  them 
up" — ( onvey  the  message  that  the  program  cares  al>*)ut  the  children's 
weHare  and  the  parent's  peace  of  mind,  and  that  it  is  a  well-run,  .safe 
place  for  ( hildrei).  * 


Special  Tips  for  Setting  Policies  and  Procedures 

■  Set  the  Rules  Up  as  Early  as  Possible.  It  is  easier  to  set  up  a 
good  policv  at  the  bc^ginning  than  to  change  or  revoke  a  bad  one  later. 
One  parent  group  in  the  process  of  setting  up  its  program  felt  that: 

Ati  importatit  (oiucrn  was  tbc  fact  thai  prt'(t'(lents  woukt  he  svi  in  the 
"hist  \t*ar.  In  oiIum  words,  polides  and  aitiuules  set  wiihi  i  the  first  year 
would  \h'  (lilfic  uit  ((>  (  hangoaiul  therefore  should  be  wcjl  thought  out  in 
advanc  e.  So  a  "kci'[)  it  simple"  a[)[>r(>aeli  wasjnaintained;  one  in  whi(  h  an 
etuphasis  was  [)la(e(l  on  olm  i  ving  (  hildrenS  interests,  listeniifg.  and  not 
"biting  off  more  than  one  could  chew."^ 

Another  fine  example  of  forethought  isthis  policy  on  early  school 
disnuss.d  or  emergency  closings:  \^ 

If  s(  hool  isMoscf!  because  of  severe  weather  or  utility  emergency,  VV(XX) 
radio  wil|  ( arr\  the  announcement  by  6:00  a.m.  I  here  will  he  no  Adven- 
ture Clul)  program  if  s(  hool  is  ( loserl  for  an  emergency, 


^Cvruliia  F..  Wilson.  "  I'hi'  Dim  tor's  Perspct  tive."  inSrhooL  ige  Child  Care:  Pro-ams  mid 

JwUi^,  p.  ()(). 
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*i  .  •  ■ 

m  J^eep  the  Poli^^  Very  Broad  and  Simple.  At  first,  you  will 
not  know  what  rules  will  be  needed.  You  should  set  up  broacT policies 
•  to  provide  fr^-edom  within  limits  so  that  you  won>  have  to  change 
your"  policies  every  time  a  valid  exception  or  a  new  circumstance 
arises,  This  gives  the  administrator  the  freedom  to  make  internal  ad- 
justmcMit.s  according  to  the  realities  of  that  particular  program, 

■  Procedures  Shovid  Be  Uniform  and  Created  Only  to  Solve 
Problems  or  Avoid  Situations  That  Could  Be  Complicated  or 
Troublesome,  rhe%  should  not  be  obvious:  no  one  ne^ds  a  detailed 
procedure  for  serving  snacks,  but  everyone  does  need  a  clear,  step- 
bv-step  procedure,  for  emergency  evacuation  Of  a  building, 

Policies  cover  general  mechanics:  procedures  deal  with  fine- 
tuning.  PrcK-edures— the  way  you  do  things— will  affect  the  day-to- 
dav  operation  of  thtkprogram  in  a  more  obvious  way  than  policies. 
I  hey  are  more  detailed  than  policies,  but  they  should  still  be  simple  to 
follow.  If  a  procedureis  too  difficult  or  nme^-consuming,  people  will 
(  ircinnvent  or  ignore  it.  A  staff  member  who  must  fill  out  a  form  in 
triplic  ate  each  time  she  uses  the  program's  duplicating  machine  will 
either  disregard  the  form  or  stop  sending  out  printed  notices. 

■  Policies  and  Procedures  Should  Have^a  Life  of  Their  Own, 
Not  Be  Arbitrarily  Decided  by  Individual  Discretion,  The  following 
is  an  example  of  a  **policy  that  is  not  a  policy  "  It  .says  that  the  program 

^  is  available  to  anyone,  hut  actually  leaves  it  up  to  the  director  to  aciept^ 
or  rejtxt  a  child: 

/  I  he  \i\vv  S(h(M)l  Program  is  available  loany  (a^nily  in  need  of.smh  ser- 

.  vice  withoiil  l  eganUo  race»  color,  sex,  religion,  or  nalioiial  origin.  We, 
howeve  r,  musl  reserve  ibe  right  lo  accept  or  reject  applicants  base(U>it 
our  ability  to  provide  a(U'(|Uate  serviics.  Interested  parents  should 
with  the  director  to  discnss  ihe  thild  s  needs  prior  lo  subniilliiig  a  i^is- 
iTalion  iorin.  Within  ihcse  limits  ilie  progi  ain  is  available  on  a  firs|-( onie, 
first-serve  basis.  ^ 

'  m  The  Reasons  for  Policies  and  Procedures  Should  Be  Valid 
and  Justified,  This  may  .seem  obviou.s— certainly  no  one  wants  to 
spend  time  ( reating  an  unneces.sary  policy.  But  remember  that  .some 
of  your  policies  and  other  rules  will  be  cjue.stioned  by  community 
-.  members,  parents,  .staff,  and/or  children.  You  should  be  very  dear  in 
vonr'owfi  wiind  as  lo  wby  they  are  important,  so  that -you  can  explain 
their  rationale.  A  parent  iD.ay  (jtiesticm  the  Justice  of  charging  a  full- 
time  fee  for  a  c  hild  who  attends  onl/part  time.  If  the  program  man- 
agement firmly  believes  that  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  afford  the  cjual- 
i«r  and  number  of  .staff  it  desire.s— with  tninimal  irse  of  part- 
is ■ 
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timers — then  it  will  be  prepare(jl  to  defend  itself  against  charges  of 
setting  unfair  fees  by  pointing  out  that  this  policy  enables  it  to  set  fair 
employment  v^ages.  ensuring  a  high-quality  staff.  The  director  might 
suggest  that  if  the  parent  can  cbme  up  with  a  better  way,  the  board 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  a^ul  consider  it,  with  a"  view  toward 
changing  the  policy.  "  | 

■  Once  Created  and  Adopted,  Policies  and  Procedures  SliouTd 
Be  Firmly  and  Consistently  Adtiered  to.  If  they  are  not,  confusion, 
( onHict,  and  charges  of  unfairness  will  ensue.  Seventeen  directors  of 
day  care  programs  in  Georgia  were  interviewed  by  the  C^hild  Care 
Support  Center,  which  is  devoted  to- improving  management  skills 
and  offering  support.  The  report  they  published  pertained  to  admit- 
ting and  enrolling  children,  but  the  advice  given  by  these  directors 
who  are  ' On-ihe-line-of-fire"  can  be  applied  to  all  policies  and  proce- 
dures, 

Kxp'ri iciK f  ti'a(hi's  directors  to  be  clear,  firm,  consistent,  and  willing  to 
^inake  few  ex(  epti()ns  in  rules,* 
Throughout  these  (onversations,  one  point  emerged  quite  clearly:  aU 
thougjh  most  (iire(  tors  try  to  be  coih  passion  ate  with  parents,  and  all  ac- 
cept the  need  toinake  someVxce^tions  to  the  i  ules,  veteran  directors  are 
always  able  to  describe  firmly  established,  carefully  constructed  enroll- 
tnent  procedures  with  very  few  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
experienced  .direc  tors  who  often  seem  committed  to  more  relaxed  ap- 
proaches and  who  have  unclear  anci  often  inconsistent  procedures,  are 
more  apt  to  (omplain  of  frecjuent  policy  abuses.  Obviously,  clearly  de- 
veloped enrollment  procedures  are  desirable,^ 

^  ■  If  Exceptions  Are  Made,  tlie  treasons  Must  Be  Sound  and 
Defendable,  Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions  made  since 
S>\CC  programs  want  to  serve  parents  and  children  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  crises  do  occur.  It  is  often  left  to  the  director's  discretion 
and  good  judgment  to  waive  '-the  regs"  in  an  unusual  situation.  In 
deciding  whether  to  "disregard  the  rules,  just  this  once^'  he  or  she  will 
have  to  weigh  the  benefits  to  the  individual  child  and  family  against 
the  dangers  to  the  program,  its  children  and  families,  and  bear  the 
.responsibility  for  the  rasults  of  the  decision.  .  - 

.  For  example,  suppose,  a  program  has  set  policy  that  enrollmtent 


^Savc  thfL Child ren^Chiid  C^are  Support  Center,  RfiruUing  and  Enrolling  Children  (At- 
lanta: Save,  the  Children,  1981),  p,  17,  ^  .  ,  / 
'^*lbid,y  p.  :  of  Introfluction,                                       ^      *  /  • 
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will  be  limited  to  cHildren  6  to  9  years  old.  A  staff  person  as^s  tfie 
director  to  allow  fier  D^-year-old  daugfiter  to  attend,  and  the  di- 
rector con.sents.  How:  will  she  later  justifiably  defend  the  exclusiei)n  of 
three  other  5%-year*old  children  when,  two  weeks  la^er,  their  par- 
ents^demand  that  they  also  be  admitted?  Will  she  say  th^U  this  wasjust 
a  '^special  case '?  She  itiay  get  away  with  it,  but  then  another  situatiW 
comi^s  up.  What  does  ishe  do  when  the  mother  of  7-year-old  Jimmy, 
who  is  already  enrolled  in  the  program,  ijiust  be  hospiltalized  for  imV 
mediate  surgery  and  the  family  requests  that  Jimniy's  5-year-old\ 
brother  be  permitted  t()  attend  the  program  while  his  pother  is  in  the  \ 
hospital?  \ 

' '  These  are  difficult  decisions,  but  they  are  the  kinds  of  pragmatic 
ones  directors  deal  with  on  the  spot  more  often  than  ^hey  would  like, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  making  the  odier  decisions  that  keep 
the  program  running  eviery  day.  . 

■  Ihere  Should  Be  a  Mechanism  for  'Changing  Policies  and 
Procedures;  anWine  to  Permit  and  Accept  Change,  No 

one,  espec  ially  new  boards. and  staff  of  programs  that, have  not  yet 
begun  to  operate,  knows  answers  to  what  the  ''correct"  rules  will  be. 
AlthoughXonie  rules  may  he  clear  at  the  start,  the  need  for  cithers  will 
only  be  learned  through  trial,  use,  and  some  error  and  conflict  as  the 
program  rolls— and,  liiore  often,  bumps— through  its  firsfyear.  And 
it  is  only  in  the  first  year,  or  even  later,  that  it  will  bto)me  evident 
which  rules  are  needed  to  help  the  program  run  evenly  and  fairly. 

Policy  makers  and  procedure  setters  must  be  flexible  atid  open- 
minded.  Programs  grow  and  change  through  time,  as  will  the  rtetjds 
and  values  of  the  people  who  use  and  work  in  it.  Although  we^have 
stressed  standing  firm,  we  do  not  suggest  rigidity.  Rather  than  stonily 
adhering  to  regs  that  have  become  outmoded  or  have  proven  to  be 
ill-considered,  programs  must  be  willing  to  accept  and  consider  rea- 
sonable changes,  while  holding  fast  to  those  they  still  consider  valid. 
The  f()lk)wing  excerpts  from  a  parent  newsletter  written  by  die 
Kugcwe  (Oregon)  Latch  Key  Program  administrator  illustrate  how 
(liffu  ult  it  is  to  stand  firm,  while  remaining  open  and  flexible  and 
genuinely  welcoming  input  Irom  parents: 

Chiislinas  caw  was  used  bv  only  half  of  the  parens  who  made  resei- 
VcUioiis.  \\v  arranged  lot  staffing  for  all  oY  the  children,  fhe  hoard  will 
(onsidef  a  p()li(  v  of  (  hargingTor  space  reserved  {ov  Spring  vavation. 
Policies  regarding  programs,  enrollment  and  charges  are  made  by  die 
parent  board  of  directors.  Let  us  know  if  you  have  concerns  you  would 
like  to  see  addressed. 
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Who  Sets  the  Pohcies  and  Procedures? 

(ienerally,  boards  set  the  policies,  sometimes  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  director;  procedures  are  n.ore  often  established  by  the 
(litei tor  and  mher  staff.  But  there  are  no  set  rules,  and  it  may  some- 
times be  left  to  the  director  and  staff  to  set  the  policies.  (See  Chapter 
7,  "Administration.")         .  ^ 

Plirents  who  use  the  program  should  have  input  into  policy  and 
procedures  bv  being  members  of  the  board  or  by  open  communica- 
tion with  the  board,  director,  and  staff,  who  should  be  llexible  and 
receptive  to  .suggestions,  (children,  too,  can  help  set  rules.  In  a  Massa- 
chusetts suburb,  a  committee,  together  with  members  of  a  student 
union,  opened  a  summer  youth  center  for  adolescents.  The'  students 
(ame  u[)  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  Younger  children  are  also 
af)le  to  suggest  new  wavs  of  solving  problems  to  make  the  program 
machinerv  run  ihore  smooth Iv. 

.Both  new  programs  and  established  ones  that  are  experiencing 
much  i()nlli(  t  or  (oiif  usioii  have  benefited  from  studying,  borrowing, 
and  adapting  other  suc(essful  programs'  policies  and  procechirel?. 

If  there  aie  many  programs  at  different  centers,  all  under  the 
auspic  es  of  one  central  organization  and^/or  board,  it  is  usually  prefer- 
able to  allow  eat  h  program  to  make  its  own  specific  poKcies  itfter  in- 
heriting or  adoptin^y  the  "Big  Board's'\or  agency]s  major  policies  and 

Once  You've  Set  Them,  How  Do  You  Institute 
the  Policies  and  Procedures? 

Policy  decisions  should  be  formally  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  the 
board,  dire(  tor,  staff,  or  a  (ombi nation  of  all  of  them.  Make  it  clear 
whose  r  ules  they  are:  lor  exam[)le,  that  the  limits  on  enrollment  are 
set  bv  a  private,  paretit-run  group,  atid  tiot  bv  the  school^thai  is  host- 
ing the  program. 

Setting  the  rules  is  only  a  first  step.  In  order  to-  be  followed, 
pt)li(  ies  and  f)ro(  edures  must  be  disseminated  to  those  whose  cooper- 
ation is  needed:  the  community,  board,  riirect(?r  and  slaff,  parents 
and  children.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  parents  whose  children  are 
new  to  tJie  program,  thisjueans  periodic  communication.  In  addition 
to  written  instru(  tions,  programs  mus^  recognize  the  ni»ed  for  (on- 
tinuous  verbal  communication  with  parents  so.  that  mutiral  expecla^ 
lions  are  discussed  and  clarified  before  conflicts  arise. 
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Coinuiunkaiion  is  a  (lira  lotS  strongest  weapon  against  problems.  When 
procedures  and  policies  are  recorded  explicitly  in  vvrinng,  confusion  is 
miniinizeci,  expectations  crystallized,  and  responsibilities  harder  to  ig- 
nore/' 

Here  are  some  of  the  methods  programs  have  used  to  make  sure 
their  polities  and  procedures  really  worked. 

•  A  loose-leaf  binder  containing  all  policies  (and  updated  with  changes) 
is  given  to  each  board  member.  This  binder  might  ^so  contain  all 
other  "policy"  information  about  the  program,  such  as  its 
bylaws,  philosophy,  and  goals.  A  copy  of  the  information  is 
kept  in  the  director's  office. 

•  A  handbook  of  the  policies  and  procedures  , is  given  to  every  staff 
member. 

•  A  handbook — or  printed  or  mimeographed  information  sheets — is  dis- 
tributed to  parents.  Here  major  policies  as  well  as  the  procedures 
pel  tinent  to  parent-program  responsibilities  and  expectations 
are  deal  ly  stated.  This  booklet  or  document  is  an  abbreviated 
policy  statement.  Some  programs  print  their  pertinejit  "regs" 
on  one  doul)le-sided  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  distributed  with  tjie 
application  form.  Sometimes  it  is  understood  that  if  the  parent 
enrolls  the  child,  he  of  she  implicidy  accepts  the  policies  and 
procedures.  Other  programs  require  that  before  a  child  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  program,  the  parent  sign  a  statement  that  he  or 
she  has  reaci  the  regs  and  agreed  to  abide  by  them.  This  agree- 
ment is  made  binding  in  the  form  of  a  signed,  written  contract 
between  the  program  and  the  parent.  Often  the  program  di- 
rector will  discu.ss  policies  with  the  parent  at  registration  time. 

Everyone-^ pa reittji.  children,  staff— have  rights  and  expectations 
of  ea(h  other  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon.  These  are  often  .set 
down  in  writing.  Sometimes  they  are  li.sted  as  part  of  'c\  parent  booklet, 
such  as  ''Rights. and  Responsibilities  of  Program  and  Parents"  (see 
Bibliography),  but  often  they  are  built  into  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures. For  example,  a  parent  has  the  right  (and  expects)  to  be  in- 
tonhed  of  all  Held  trips  or  other  excursions  made  outside  of  the  pro- 
gram\  main  site.  It  is  the  parents^  responsibility ^to  sign  a  statement 
giving  their  permission  for  the  child  to  go  on  these  trips.  U.sually  this 
is  done  upon  the  c  hikPs  admission,  and  is  kept  on  file  by  the  program. 


yhuL.  p.  17. 
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Having  one  blanket  permission  form  saves  time,  energy,  and  paper- 
work. 

Although  pertinent  information  can  be  printed  on  a  sheet  or  two, 
many  programs  prepare  and  distribute  parent  handbooks.  Some  pro- 
j^rams  delay  this  project  until  they  have  the  time,  money,  and— more 
importandy-~-a  chance  to  test  the  validity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
their  policies  when  the  program  is  actually  running.  Remember,  too, 
tharsome  of  your  policies  and  procedures  will  be  amended,  certainly 
every  few  years,  and  this  means  that  the  hfindbook  must  be  con.stantly* 
updated. 

Most  handbooks  we  have  seen  are  simple— mimeographed  or 
photocopied — and  inexpensive.  Your  handbook  should  be  simply 
and  clearly  written.  In  de.signing  and  writing  it^  keep  in  mind  who 
yf)iir  readers  are,  and  use  that  a.s  a  guide  in  deciding  how  best  to 
communicate  with  your  audience.  You  might  want  t^o  use  as  a  model 
the  (onteiits  page  of  the  Parents'  Manual  which  was  developed  by  par- ' 
eiits  in  Minnesota,  making  your  own  changes.  (See  Appendix.)  In  ad- 
dition to  specifu  policies  and  procedures,  many  programs  also  in- 
clude, usually  in  the. opening  pages,  the  history  of  the  program,  the 
program's  philosophy  and  goals,  sources  of  funding,  and  a  list  of  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  running  the  program  and  f(>r  estab- 
lishing its  policies.  *^  \  . 
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Chapter  7 

ADMINISTRATION  ; 


Running  a  school-age  child  care  program  is  just  like  running  any 
business:  you  must  have  an  organizational  framework  that  allows  you 
to  deliver  services,  and  you  must  deliver  these  services  in  a  way  th^t 
is  clearly  structured,  accountable,  and  dependable.  Any  group  or 
agency  can  run  a  good  program  if  the  planners  and  administrators 
develop  a  program  based  on  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  children 
and  their  families,  and  maintain  a  well-organized  approach  to  pro- 
gram maniigemeni  practices. 

Who  Will  Run  the  Program? 

The  program  may  be  run  by  any  6ne  of  the  following  groups: 

.  •  A  community  agency 

•  An  independent  corporation  formed  by  community  groups 

and  parents 

•  A^ group  of  parents 

•  A  preschool  day  care  center 

•  A  government  agency 

•  The  schools  (as  the  sole  administering  group;  community 
^  sch(K)ls;  as  collaborators  or  partners  with  other  groups) 

Remember  that  no  one  model  is  the  one  best  solution.  As  we  indi- 
cated in  Chapter  1,  ^'Profiles  of  Different  Programs,"  each  community 
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has  spe(  iaj  resouiccs  arul  prol)lems  which  will  suggest  a  parricular  ap- 
proach, or  a  combination  of  approaches,  to  administrative  aXr  ange- 
<  ments.  Refer  to  these  profiles  to  see  how  the  program  works  under 
different  administrative  auspices.  As  you  read  about  the  alternaHve 
models  in  the  following  pages,  consider  which  conditions  sound  mo^^ 
like  those  thai  exist  in  your  own  community,  and  which  option  will 
work  best  for  you, 

o  ...  ^ 

A  Community  Agency  Runs  the  Program 

(>ommunirv  centers  and  such  organizations  as  the  Y  or  girls*  clubs  are 
often  oiganizcd  into  separate  branches  or  district  facilities.  Each  of 
these  may  have  its  own  board  and  a  brancFT  manager  or  director,  I  he 
agenc  y's  main  office  may  handle  program  and  budget  planning,  and ' 
may  pviUnm  some  centralized  administrative  tasks,  A  branch  director 
or  ageru  v  manager  may  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  placement 
of  a  ^SACC  [)rogram  at  a  local  branch.  Therefore,  if  the  central  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  the  parent  agency  wants  to  run  or  spon.sor  a 
SA(X]  program  at  a  local  branch,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  administrative 
"lavcr"  already  in  existence  that  manages  the  affairs.  In  such  a  situa- 
ti<)n,  the  SACd  program  may  require  only  an  on-site  director  in 
charge  of  the  day-to-day  program  management,  while  the  central 
office  takes  care  of  other  tasks.  The  director  or  manager,  of  that 
branch  must  be  induded-in  the  planning  and  decision  making.  There 
may  iiot  always  he  the  same  enthusiasm  at  the  local  level  as  at  the 
central — and  vice  versa.         — / — 

'  ■  What  Are  the  Advantages?  Programs  run  by  the  Y,  a 
neighborhood  settlement  house,  a  social  service  agency,  or  by  girls*  or 
boys'  dubs  have  some  particidar  strengths  as  administering  groups  of 
.SACC: 

•  I  heie  ^dready  exists  an  administrative  structure  which  may  be 
able  to  accommodate  a  new  program  component. 

•  rhe  agtwy  is  already  incorporated,  tax  exempt,  and  insured. 

•  1  he  organization's  good  reputation  in  the  community  will  help 
to  interest  parents  and  others  Jn  the  SACX]  program. 

•  I  he  agency  may  be  already  receiving  financial  support  from 
(onnnunity,  slate,  or  federal  sources  (United  Way.* Title  XX, 
L  nited  .States  Depart mt*nt  of  Agriculture,  etc.). 

•  Specialized  staff  may  be  already  available  (bookkeeper,  ac- 
countant, social  worker,  cook,  recreation  or  arts  specialists,  bus 
drivers,  etc.). 
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•  The  agency  has  a  gCKxl  track  record  with  other  institutions  and 
is  perceived  as  a  good' "risk"  in  any  partnership  SACC  pro- 
gram. 

•  Resources  already  available  would  be  open  for  use  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  SACC  program:  transportation,  swimming  pools, 
gymnasium  equipment. 

■  What  Are  the  Disadvantages?  People  designated  to  perform 
administrative  tasks  for  the  "new"  program  must  have  the  knowledge, 
time,  and  willingness  to  perform  them.  If  they  do  not,  the  program 
may  end  up  as  an  afterthought,  with  the  larger  agency^s  sei  vices  tak- 
ing priority.  If  it  is  the  case  that  you  do  not  have  sufficient  administra- 
tive staff  to  handle  the  work,  consider  hiring  a  person  to  have  sole 
responsibility  for  the  SAC>C  program. 

I  here  may  also  be  some  problems  when  an  agency  expands  its 
services  but  isn't  quite  sure  how  much  commitment  to  make  to  a  new 
program.  It  is  hard  to  "make  money"  providing  school-age  child  care. 
Agencies  which  do  not  know  this  in  advance  tend  to  withdraw  their 
support  when  it  becomes  clear  that  the  program  isn't  going  to  add 
funds,  but  will,  in  fact,  require  some— especially  at  the  beginning,  or 
if  licensing  criteria  must  be  met. 

But  the.  program  doesn't  have  to  lose  money!  Community  agen- 
cies with  a  philosophy  of  "service  to  all,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay" 
sometimes  get  into  trouble  because  they  donH:  run  a  SACC  program 
like  a  g(K)d  business.  If  parents  perceive  that  an  organization,  because 
it  is  large  and  has  a  traditionally  flexible  policy  about  fees,  will  absorb 
late  payment  of  fees— or  even  nonpayment— then  the  capacity  of  that 
organization  to  deliver  a  quality  program  and  sustain  it.self  will  be 
reduced.  For  example,  one  YMCA  was  forced  to  close  some  of  its 
pi  (ir,  ams  when  they  showed  a  deficit.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
grjSii  director,  "We  simply  didirt  pursue  people,  who  didn't  pay." 

It  may  be  dif  ficult  to  "shift  gearsV'  SchooUage  child  care  is  differ- 
ent f  rom  rec  reation  programs,  and  some  agencies  have  a  prohlem 
identiYying  the  dif  ferences.  They  a.ssign  staff  who  are  terrific  on  the 
plaving  field,  but  may  not  be  aware  of  the  six-yea rrold's  need  to  sit  on 
a  staff  person  s  lirp  and  have  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk  after  school. 

It  may  f)e  hai der  f  or  parents  to  be  involved.  If  the  SACC  program 
is  not  an  integral  p?irt  of  th4*  large  organization's  mandate,  its  boards 
sometimes  do  not  adequately  represent  the. interests  of  parents  whose  - 
'  children  arc  in  the  agency's  SACC  program.  This  lack  of  representa- 
tion may  be  a  real  problem  for  parents.  ^ 
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TIPS 

•  Designate  someone  in  the  agency  to  administer  the  program; 
be  aware  of  staff's,  children's,  and  parents  needs;  anjd  be  ac- 
countable for  efficient  management  of  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion. 

•  Institute  enrollmeVit  and  financial  policies  that  clearly  state 
your  expectations  of  parents  and  what  your  program  will  or 
won't  do — for  example,  if&t«  a  late-payment  policy,  scholarship  ^ 
plan,  etc. 

•  Fake  time  to  plan  and  design  the  new  program  and  learn  how 
'  it  will  differ  from  your  agency's  on-going  activities  in  other 

areas. 

,  •  Find  in  the  community — or  develop — training  programs  for 
new  iH'cifL  Or  retrain  existing  staff  to  be  reassigned  to  the  pro- 
gram. Don't  assume  that  a  staff  member  well  qualified  in  his  or 
her  field  can  automatically  shift  to  the  child  care  role. 

•  Establish  (and  support)  a  parent  group  at  each  program  site.  If 
there  are  programs  in  several  locations,  parent  groups  can 
select  a  representative(s)  who  can  serve  on  your  board;  or,  a 
separate  parent  advisory  committee  can  be  established,  advis- 
ing the  agency  board  on  SACC  program  policy.  ; 

An  independent  Organization  Formed  by  Community  Groups 
and  Parents  Runs  the  Program  * 

Community  organizations  (voluntary,  membership  organizations 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  the  PTO)  are  often  inyolved 
in  the  early  stages  of  organizing  a  SACC  program.  These  groups  oc- 
casionally choose  to  administer  the  progiam — frequently  u^^der  the 
leadership  of  members  who  are  also  parents  that  need  the  SACC  ser-  . 
vice.  In  general,  ^community  group  will  form  a  nonprofit  organiza-  . 
tion  and  will  seek  to  incorporate  and  to  obtain  tax-exempt  status,  like 
other  agencies  or  ser\'ice  organizations  that  deliver  social  services.. 
I  he  administrative  structure  usually  includes  a  board  of  directors 
with  formal  authority  for  making  policies  and  for  hiring  and  d^esig- 
natifig  staff  to  administer  those  policies  and  manage  the  daily  opera- 
'  tion.  I'his  board  may  consist  of  the  original  organizers,  or  a  new  one 
may  be 'formed  just  to  adftiinister  the  SACC  program. 

Community  groups  should  be  aware  that  a  lot  of  cranlming  will  be 
necessary  to  get  an  instant  education  on  program  administration, 

"officialese,"  and  curriculum  planning.  But  there  are  some  pluses  for 

•   
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groups  that  choose  to  set  up  an  iiulepeiulent  program.  As  one  pro- 
gram coordinator  in  the  South  told  us,  "Doing  it  on*  your  own  takes 
more  work,  but  it  is  a  better  use  of  the  money  than  if  you  are  part  of  a 
bilie^ucrac  v.  There's  less  red  tape,  more  control," 

Often  community  groups  will  turn  over  the  administration  of  the 
program,  once  off  the  ground,  to  another  group.  Parents  and,  com- 
munity group  members  may  jointly  form  a  board  of  directors,  for 
example,  or  an  agency  may  take  over.  In  one  community  the  original 
planning  group  sought  administrative  support  from  their  county 
office  for  children.  Forming  an  umbrella  administering  body  may  be 
one  solution  in  the  event  that  several  programs  are  involved.  Parents  - 
and  others  started  programs  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  later  formed 
the  Madison  After  School  Day  C:are  Association,  which  runs  the  pro- 
grams, 

f  arents  Run  the  Program 

I'his  inodel  of  administration  is  one  typically  used  when  a  group  6f 
^parents' whose  children  are  in  the  same  school  form  a  planning  gro.up 
,  and  elect  to  run  the  program  themselves.  While  iiPmany  ways  it  is  a 

creative  solution  and  can  make  for  high  quality  programs  for  children 

and  definite  skill  building  for  parents,  it  also  has  its  liabilities. 

■  What  Are  the  Advantages?    Here  are  some  of  the  pluses  in 

parent-administered  programs  as  stated  by  parents  themselves: 

•  rhere  is  a  feeling  of  being  a  group,  of  having  a  collective  pur- 
pose, of  making  progress  on  meeting  personal  and  collective 
needs. 

•  Parents  are  responsible  for  decisions  that  affect  their  own  chil- 
dren and  other  parents  and  their  children;  policy  is  made  by 
those  it  affects, 

.    •  Parents' perspective  and  values  can  be  reflected  in  the  program 

policie,f  and  design, 
/•  Decision  making  is  democratic  and  representative, 

•  Patents  have  sr^nificatU  "cl^ut"  in  the  community. 

^  m  What  Are  the  Disadvantages?  Parents  are  busy  with  work 
and  familv  responsibilities;  the  board  asks  time  and  energy.  Regard- 
ing parent-run  programs,  several  SACC  organizer.*^  reported  that: 

•  It  is  hard  to  keep  on  grmtg  and  rejuvenating  a  volunteer  group 
that  has  serious  responsibilities  for  kids  and  for  being  a  coher- 
ent business. 
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„  •  It  is  a  minor  part  of  most  parents'  lives,  so  it's  hard  to  get  a 
commitment.  / 

•  Parents  as  administfators  must  Ifriow  about  licensing,  incorpo- 
ration, tax  exemption,  and  management  (organizational  and 
financial),  and  have  to  deal  with  institutional  structures, 

•  Parents  have  to  l(M)k  at  it  as  a  business. 

Two  organizers  recall  the  problems  in  managing  their  programs: 

N'o  one  anticipated  the  amount  of  administrative  work  that  went  into 
c(M)r(iinating  five  or  six  pr()grams  scattered  throughout  the  city,  such 
its:  I  delivering  silacks,  picking  up  snacks,  dealing  with  the  per- 
soimlities  of  many  dif  f  erent  teachers  and  principals,  coordinating  a 
staf  f  of  teachers  throughout  a  large  area. 

It  vou  l(M)k  back  at  some  of  the  forms  that  we  first  used,  you'll  find 
*  that  thev  were  totally  inade(juate.  If  you  look  at  our  bookkeeping 
system,  you'd  laugh  compared  to  what  we  have  now.  It  was  a  sheet  of 
papei  with  a  list  of  children  and  with  a  sliding  fee  scale,  and  no  way 
to  (li(»(k  to  see  how  many  days  they  were  there.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  staff  salaries.  We  just  didn't  think  it  through,.  We  just 
sort  of  went  in,  and  as  proliIcm*Lcame  up,  we  tried  to  solve  Uieni, 

TIPS 

•  Set  t^ealistic  expectations  and  goals.  Agree  among  yourselves 
alK)ut  length  of  meetings  and  the  ta.sks  to  be  tmdertaken  by 
f)oard  and  by  staff.  In  meetings  (and  there  will  Ix'  many),  use 
pai  liamentary  procedure  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
for  divergent  views. 

^  •  Match  up  tasks  with  parents'  skills.  No.one  will  f)e  moii?  likely  to 
**drop  out'*  than  a  person  who  is  given  a  ta.sk  that  is  Uk)  difficult 
or  unfamiliar,  and  is  not  given  training. 

•  Multiply  and  distribiue  the  responsibility,  this  wilf  help  to  pre- 
'  venf  parent  "burn-out,V  For  example,  financial  tasks  can  be 

shared.  One  parent  might  send  out  bills,  receive  payment,  and  . 
record  receipt.s — -and  then  pass  that  informatio*n  on  to  anotfier 
'parent,  who'fi^is  the  job  of  retrieving  pa.st-due  bills.  ^  , 
^  •  Help  each  other  out,  Develop  a  back-up  system  of  parents  who 
have  been  informed  about  specific  duties  and  are  ready  to  lend 
a  haiuf  to  a  parent  who  may  need  help  at  a  critical  moment. 
Mi^ke  sine  eveiyone — parents  and  staff- — is  clear  about  role.^ 
arhd  responsibihties.  Use  written  document^,  for  t^iucation — appar- 
ent board  handbook,  a  set  of  policy  statenitnts,  guidelines  for 
making  decisions,  etc.  Allow  parents  who  are  not  on  the  board 
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to  participate  in  decisions  that  affect  them.  Include  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  board  membeh— and  convenient  limes  to 
call  them— in  literatur?  distributed  to  new  families.  Make  sure 
your  literature  spells  out  who  actually  runs  the  program.  Some 
parents  may  think  the  program  is  run  by  the  schools  ornhe 
church  becau.sc  that's  where  it's  located. 

•  Develop  prcnedures  for  transitions.  Decide  when  to  have'elec-  ^ 
tions  (fall  and  spring  allow  for  easier  transition. of  new  board 
members).  When  a  position  ^ecomes  available  on  the  board,  all 
parents  should  be  Notified.  Tram  the' new  board  and  committee 
members.  Outgoing  members  should  pass  on  all  written  i?fecords 
and  share  information' t^iat  ipay  be  useful,  no  matter  how  trivial 
or  obvious  it. seems.  ■ 

•  Politicize  the  board.  If  it's  a  parent-run  organization,  parents 
must  go  down  and  work  with  the  school  board  candidates,  at- 
tend fundrai.sers,  and  do  all  those  basic  grassroots  political 
things.  ^ 

•  Develop  the  program  as  an  organization  that  can  function  on 
its  own.  Even  though  the  program  does  depend  on  individuals 
for  their  time,  energy,  aftd  conimitment,  no  one^erson  ip  "in- 
dispensable." Create  rqles  and  tasks  which  can  be  held  by  any 
prirents  who  are  given  thoroughlrainityg  andTorredt  informir-- 
tion.  The  jobs  should  remain  constant— the.parents  can  be  in- 
terchangeable. "Keep  yelling  and  screaming.  "  Go  as  far  as  you 
reasonably  can  to  get  work  done.  Too  much  is  at  stake  to  let  one. 
person's  paralysis  stop  the  action.^ 

A  Day  Care  Center  Runs  the  Program 

Pre.sch(K)l  dav  care  centers  may  choose  to  expand  their  services  to 
inc  lude  "graduates"  of  the  preschool  who  have  entered  elementary 
s(  h(K)ls'in  the  commi*«ity.  You  may  have  sufficient  space  to  run  the 
SACC  component  in  the  same  location,  oi  you  may  have  to  find  an- 
other kH  ation  more  .suited  to  the  needs  of  older  cliildren. 

What  Are  the  Advantatges?  U  cf^rs  gontinuitr  for  children, 
many  of  whom  may  have  attended  the  sam^  program  since  they  were 
'infants.  It  provides  in  "extended  family"  of  ^ther  children  and  adults 
who  have  known  and  grown  up  with  each  other  over  a  period  of 
years.  It  also  means  that  parents  with  more  than  one  child  can  have  all 
their  child  care  needs  met  in  the  same  location  by  the  .same  agency. 
-  It  offers  contitiility  and  variety  for  staff  who  want  to  stay  with  the 
center  but  who  can  move  on  to  tht*  new  program  either  becau.se  of 
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interest  in  school-age  child  care  oV/to  .provide  continuity  of  care  for 
the  children.  ThelJACC  staff  can  supplement  Iheir  hours  with  part- 
time  work  at  the  center.*  It  also  offers  flexibility:  no  matter  what 
school  a  child  attends^  he  or  she  cart  still  go  to  the  center  for  child  tare. 
.  .  The  school-age  component  may  receive  the  benefit  of  center  ad- 
ministrative support, 'fund  raising,  budget  hianagement,  transporta- 
tion. 

A  day  care  center  may  have  more  stability  and  longevity  in  a 
community  than  newly  formed  parent  or  community  groups  which 
balfid  together  to  start  a  program  for  a  particular  group  of  children  in 
a  particular  neighborhood.  The  center,  to  stay  financially  viable  and 
credible,  must;  respond  to  the  changing  needs -of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, i  .  • 

■  Wh^t  Are  Ithe  Pisadvantag^S?  Transportation  may  be  a 
problem.  Unle  ss  he  center  is  located  close  by  neighborhood  j^hools, 
c  hildren  will  havje  to  be  picked  up  from  schooK(or  delivered  in  the. 
morning).  Vh'ik  will  be  costly  and  complicated  ifjmany  schools  are  in- 
volved, and  (  h|ldreii  nxiiy  hav^  to  travel  long  distances. 

Older  children  may  resent  l)eing  "back'' with  prescho()lers  at  the 
day  care  center, 'perceived  as  a  "baby  plitee"  by  some  .children  trying 
out  their  new  ii|depen(lenjce  as  older  kids. 

The  (lay  caile  center  program  may  not  be  flexible  in  designing  a 
curriculum  or.ih  finding  suitable'space  which  reflects  the  difference 
l)etween  prescli^ool  and  ^chool-age  child  care.  While  there  are»s()me 
common  elemeint!>  between  the  two,  there  are  signific,ant  difference's  in 
environmental  (lesign,  in  program  materials^  in  staffing — and  pven  in 
the  way  equipnjent  and  materials  are  stored  and  available  to  older 
children.  ^  \ 

There  may  be  problems  getting  on  a  solid  administrative  ground 
if  the  center  dinrtor  has  to()  yiany  programs  to  run;  the  SA(X'  pro- 
gram may  get  si  lort  shrift.  ^     y  " 

•  Financial  m  inagement  can  be  complicated.  Usually  each  center 
rmiponent  (infi  nt,  prtfschooK  school-age)  has  a  budget  which  reflects 
(  osts  assoc  iated  lirectly*with  that  conipofient*  iiind  program  planners 
try  to  make  edch  component  larg^'ly  self-supporting.  A  SAC]C'  pro- 
gram may  be  seen  as  a  way  to  shore  up  the  finances  of  the  parent 
cemer.,But  it  sh  kild  not  be  designed  to  do  this,  iiince  thi"  SACX^  pro- 
gram will  sad  ifire  its  qualitv,  and  will  not  be  availal)le'to  low-income 
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families,  who  taiiiiot  af  ford  a  fiigfi  tuition  that  subsidizes  the  parent 


center. 

Access  to  public  school  space  may  be  denied,  ScfuK^ls  may  see  the 
(lav  (are  (enter  a*s  too  entrepreneurial,  prefei  rinji?  their  **own"' parent 
groups  io  use  space  or  iicluK>l  resouues.  Unless  the  S(ihook  have 
something  to  gain  (income  froni  rents, and  other  fees  charged)*, 
sch(M)ls  nuv  not  select  a  day  (  are  ( enlei  as  a  tenant  group  if  faced  with 
a  choice  between  it  and  anotfier  groi^p  perc  eived  as  part  of  the  school 
-family;'  ' 

•  Make  sure  that  the' program' is  planned  to  reflect  the  dif- 
j  f|reiices  between  younger  and  older  chikjren,  Hii  e  staff  with 
j  skills  and  experience  in  working  with  older  children.  You 
\  flight  want  to  start  with  a  younger  population  of  school-agers 

/  l^lkindergarten  through  second  grade). 
:  V%esigii  a  spa(  e  that  is  spe(  iai  for  the  school-age  children— with 
*no  ( onstraints  on  them,  su(  fi  leaving  to  keep  super  (juiet  be- 
cause younger  ( hildien  are  sleeping  or  haying  to  be  extra  carc- 
fuK  wheu  ihey  (onie  l)ounding  in  after  school  with  pent-up 
energy,  of  projects  that  have  been  started  in  the  morning  by 
presc  hoolers,  i  .  ■ 

•  Be  ( ai  ef  ul  to  avoid  staff  burn-out-  Don't  ask  staff  to  work  addi- 
tional hours  (even  though  it  means  more  pay).  When  the  older 
sclu)o]-agers  airive  at  the  day  (are  center,  they  shoukl  be 
-gi  e(Ve4j1)y  people  who  areiiTworn  out  from  a  morning  of  run- 
ning after  two-year-olds.  ^ 

•  •  Make  some  board  positions  available  to  parents  with  children  in 
A      die  s(  h(M)U^ge  jnogram.   This  will  help  to_('nsute  diat  the 
s(  li()()J-aj;e  <  'likireii  Will  have  advo(att;s  when  <i(Tministralive  or 
polk  V  decisions  are  consklereld,  and  that  parents'  needs  are 
heard. 

•  I  r\/to  as^MgnTTiead  tea(  her  for  the  school-age  program  who 
(an  spi  iid  some.  n()ntea(  hing  lime  handling  dailv  administra- 
livi-  tasks  and  who  (an  be  available  for  parents  atid staff  , 

A  Governmerit  Agency  Rons  the  Program 

Cilv.  (v/untv,  and  state  agen(|es  can  be  involyed  in  SAdC  a(hninistra- 
tk>n  in  s(*veral  wa\s,  .Some  government  agencies  administer  programs 
(Ure(  tl^\,  while  others  (  an- be  involved  as  initiat()rs  of  piograms,  pro- 
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viding  technical  assislaiue  and  fuiuling.  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
the  (bounty  Office  for  Chikheii  administers  SA(X]  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  the  county  public  schools.  Policy  is  made  by  three 
grSl^^j  the  Fairfax  (bounty  School  Board,  the  .(bounty  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  ('hild  (]are  Advisory  (kmnril  to  the  Clounty 
Board  of  Supervisors.  IJptil  recently,  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  De- 
partment of  S(K  ial  Sei  vices  nm  .it>;i?ivAv.K(4^^ 
"*    ""'"'"'t)]^^^^^  state  social  services  money. 

I'he  initiator  approach  was  taken  by  the  state  ()f  (Connecticut: 
there,  the  state  Office  of  (Child  Day  Care  administered  funds  set  aside 
by  the  state  legislature  for  innovative  program  grants  to  community- 
based  day  (are  progiams  opeiate^i  by  groups  and  agencies  in  the 
conununity.  1  he  role  of  the  state  agency,  the  Office  of  (Child  Day 
"  Care,  was  lo  Kelp  programs  with  start-up,  provide  some  financial  sup- 

poi  t,  and  assist  in  developing  policies  for  operation  and  parent  pay- 
ment. '  . 

■  l/V/?af  Are  the  Advantages?    The  government  agency  is  $een 
'     as  "official,"  and  therefore  other  government  agencies  and  bureaus 

'view  the  program  as  legitimate.  This  official  status  may  increa.se  the 
opportunity  to  share  resources,  and  may  help  the  program  move 
quickly  through  red  tape.  In  most  areas  of  the  country,  government 
^      agencies  do  not  license  each  other. 

(^entValized  servicej^eempulei ,  billing  aiid-tteimumrrg,  oUier  adv 
ministrative  supports)  and  sp^*ciaK*.ed  personnel  (social  workers,  in- 
formation and  referral  staff,  etc.)  are  gcMierally  available.   - 

County-  or  ciuy-ru^?  programs  are  usually  financially  sound  and 
do  not  always  have  to  make  the  rounds  for  nioney  that  many 
community-based  groups  must.  Staff  .salaries  are  in  line  with  other 
(ounty  or  city  salaries,  and*  fringejxjiefi^^ 

-—  -^H'rnuiiuiii  L  Mipiu)LC'>:   —  

„SialI-may  be  hn'edT(rpe  supervisory  tasks  with  program 

directors  and  other  staff,  and  may  be  available  to  add  the  extra 
something  many  staff  need  to  make  their  programs  better.  For  exam- 
ple, l  egional  supervisors  in  Fairfax  County  programs  are  available  to 
program  staff  for  training,  resource  sharing,  and  networking  along 
^^^^^jvvjlbJiieiiM^f^  mopitormg,  etc.). 

■  What  Are  the  Disadvantages?  Programs  may  be  seen  by  par- 
ents as  instirutional,  not  "homey."  Programs  run  by  government 
agencies  lend  to  be  just  as  vulnerable  as  other  ()rganiz;rt4<ms  jvht^^^ 

•  social  services  budgets  are  cut.  Goverimient^jgencies  are  bureau- 
(•raciesijjbere^na)^^^  difi*eTrent"tayt!r5"-and^ 
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U'vcLs  of  (ItTisioii  making.  Children's  eligibility  for  the  SACC  progranfi 
may  be  restricted  if  governmeiu  funds  are  the  sole  scAirce  of  funding  . 
for  the  projijram. 

Parents  mav  not  be  involved  as  much  alu^ey  are  in  other  types  of 
structures.  l  ypically,  program  administtatlfrs  in  all  types  of  program 
models  seek  to  involve  parents,  but  it  may  be  harder  when  the  city  of 
comity  rims  a  prograiu.  Parents  sometimes  feel  uneasy  with  "officials" 
and  may  worry  about  their  continuing  ehgibility  for  the  program. 
This  mav  ccmspire  to  inhibit  parents  from  feeling  free  to  complain  or 
(riti(ize.  • 

Schoofs  as  Sole  Administering  Agency 

Throughout  thisinanual  we  have  di.s(us.sed  the  rea.sons  schools  and 
school:  distrids  *?(ide  to  iidmini.ster  their  own  programs,  including 
prol)lems  in  the  .school  community,  .such  as  vandalism,  racial  imbal- 
ance, and  de(  lining  enrollments.  Some  have  perceived  that  children's 
needs  caimot  be  (ompartmentali/ed. 

Vou  tannot  just  be  interested  in  the  (o^riitive  developiiieiit  of  die  diild. 
1  here  are  soiiie  affec live  needs  that  have  to  be  served.  And  if  they  aion'i 
served  properlv,  there  ^  ^^oing  to  hv  some  spillover  in  die  insinu tional 
program.  {Principal  of  a  srhool-run  SACil  program) 

Simie  school  personnel  feel  they  have  a  "ve.sted  iutere.st"  in  helping 
families  with  child  care  needs.  Others  .see  a  "natural  community  of 
iutere^Jt"  between  .s(  hools  and  day  care,  with  SACC  as  a  logical  t^xten- 
sion  of  the  .S(  hool  program. 

When  schools  do  decide  to  get  into  the  day  care  l)usine.ss,  there 
are  some  admini.strative  responsibilities  that  will  re.sult  for  the  school 
system.  I  hese  may  include  making  policy  deci.sions  and  becoming  in- 
volved in  day-to-day  managenuuu.  Unlike  the  relation.ship  between 
school  boards  ai\d  programs  admini.stered  by  antmtside  group,  the 
school  board  is  likely  to  be  more  involved  in  policy  level  decisions, 
"irffecling  budget,  salaries,  hours  and  days  of  operation,  placement  of 
sites,  and  expansion  or  redu(  tion  of  sites.  School-run  programs  may 
be  receiving  in-kind  resources  and  some  budgeted  funds,  in  addition 
toother  outside-.school  revenues  supporting  the  program.  Along  with 
jLise  of  s(hool  funds  may  come  a  higher  degree  of  school  board  in- 
volvement. One  .school  board  member  told  us,  'if  I'm  administering 
the  dollars,  I.  want  to  administer  the  program." 

Similarly,  the  school  system  superintendent  will  generally  have  a 
greater  role  in  making  policy  as  well  as  administrative-level  decisions. 
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-  ■  Day-tO'Day  Administration:  The  Principal's  Role  Is  Ex- 
panded, VVIuMi  schools  choose  to  iKhuiiiisitM*  their  pwii  programs, 
the  principal  will  he  the  progranrs  chief  administrator.  Usually,  the 
program  will  also  have  a  coordinator  re.sponsihie  lor  administrative  - 
tasks  and  day-to-day  ^operation.  One  principal  estimates  that  she 
spends  20  to  25  percent  of  her  time  involved  with  the  alter-school 
program.  She  handles  hudget  and  personnel,  and  is  generally  the 
point  ol  inlbrmation  for  in(|uiries,  cofnplaints,  and  prohlein  solving. 
The  program  coor{linator  can  a.s^ist  the  principal  by  screening  job 
applicants,  managing  registration  and  enrollment  procedures,  and 
helping  with  stall  supervision  and  program  planning.  Principals  of 
schools  that  run  dieir  own  programs  generally  make  linaL hiring  deci- 
sions. 

■  The  Parents'  Role,  rypically  parents  in  sdiool-run  programs 
do  not  take  an  active  role  in  a{l ministration,  but  they  may  serve  on. 
advisorv  boar{ls.  In  indivi{lual  .schools,  .some  parents  may  be  asked  to 
advise  the  principal  or  the  c(K)r{linator.  PlCVs  mav  also  have  a  .seat 
reserved  lor  a  parent  who  represents  the  extended  day  program,  or  a 
parent  representative  may  serve  on  a  scliool-wide  advi.sory  committee. 

■  Staffing,  School  personnel  who  decide  to  run  their  own  pro- 
grams must  {leci{le  who  will  .statT  tltem.  Most  school  systems  do  no! 
hire  regular  school  staff  to  work  in  the  day  care  programs;  salary  and 
JKMiefit  levels  of  regular  .school  per.s{)ni  el  often  make  it  too  expensive. 
One  school  admini.strator  tokl  us,  "Schools  can  price  them.selves  out  of 
the  market.'*  Another  concern  is  the  iuring  of  regular  school  per- 
sonnel for  the  daycare  pr{)gram.  Klenientarv  .school  teachers  may  not 
have  had  the  kiml  of  experience  that  is  re{iuired  to  work  with  children 
in  informal  settings.  Als{).  while  it  may  be  tempting  to  offer  an  after- 
noon job  to  a  kindergarten  teacher,  it  may  not  be  fair  !o  children  in 
the  SA(X!  program — or  to  the  kindergarten  teacher,  who  Ims  already 
put  in  hours  of  planning  and  clas.sroom  time  with  (he  kindergarlen 
ela.ss;     ,        '  - 

Some  school-run  programs  do,  however,  offer  jf)hs  to  regular 
school  staff.  In  one  schf)ol,  a  physical  e{lucation  teacher,  an  art  ^ 
specialist,  aiul  a  guidance  counselor  work  with  the  day  care  program, 
rhis  approach  works  well  since  none  of  the.se  people  has  live-day, 
full-time  (  lassroom  responsibilities.  Part-time  school  personnel  (aides, 
loi  exan^ple)  are  hired  bv  some  schools  to  u'ork  in  the  SA(X]  pro- 
gram. This  enables  part-time  people  to  have  full-time  employment, 
and  may  alsf)  permit  llexible  schedules  for  some  who  do  not  work 
every  day  in  the  program. 
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rb,vre  are  both  pluses  and  innuises  to  the  (hial  roU*  of  teaehei  in 
the  regular  school  program  aiul  staff  person  in  the  SACC  program: 
•'You  really  get  to  know  the  ehiklren  and  pareius  very  wefl.  But,  it's  a 
hmg  day.  It  takes  more  than  money  for  you  to  waiu  to  do  it." 

m  Salary  and  Benefit  Issues,  School-run  programs  must  grap- 
ple with  the  ([uestioDS  of  e(iuital)le  salary  levels  Ibr  persoiuiel.  II 
child-care  staf  f  are  hired  who  are  not  regular  school  personnel  Init  do 
have  either  certilkation  or  experience,  or  hoth,  a  reasonVhle  salary 
should  be  of  fered  which  is  in  line  with  established  scales.  l/ie  Califor- 
nia Children's  Centers,  for  example,  are  part  of  the  education  system, 
and  salary  st  irte^lor  staff,  though  not  ideiuical  to  teachers',  do  reflect 
the  awareness  ol  the  school  system  that  their  work  is  important  and 
deserves  recognition.  There  is  a  tricky  balance  to  be  maiiuained,  since 
school  linaiues  may  not  be  able  to  stretch  to  inchide  the  day  care  staff 
at  the  same  level  as  regular  staff.  If  parents  are  pixyiw^  for  the  pro- 
gram! the  fees  should  iu)t  be  so  high  that  they  caiuiot  afford  to  enroll 
their  diildi  en. Chapter  "Persoimel,"  discusses  other  staffing  prob- 
lems. 

^4  m  What  Are  the  Advantages?  They  piovide  continuity  for  the 
comnuiuitv.  An  associate  superinteudeiu  of  schools  in  t  he  South  asks: 
What  happens  to  the  next  grncralion?  I'hai's  one  reason  die  Uk  alion  oi 
(h()i(e  was  the  publu  schools.  You  have  die  dangers  of  puhlie  sdiool 
rigidiiv  and  shorisfghiedness,  but  you  have  die  .uivaniage  ol  nMilinuiiy. 
1  he  school  role  may  hu  reasi^  signifuanily  when  die  original  eili/ens— 
who  started  the  progi  am—leave  l)ceause  you'll  losi'  a  sense  of  historv. 

I  hev  provide  (ontinuity  of  care  for  children  and  pareiu.s.  Chil- 
dren and  pareius  beiu>fit  from  the  consisteiuy  of  s(  hool-ruu  pro- 
grams; pareius  don't  have  to  make  differeiu  arrangements  for  their 
childien  eac  h  vear,  ami  children  beiiefil  from  the  sudnlity  of  their 

'  (are.  Staf  f  inav  stay  with  thef  rograin  longer;  also,  regular  school  staf  f 
and  program  staff  have  the  opportunity  to  communicate  regularly- 
about  the  children,  iiu  reasing  the  likelihood  of  meeting  their  needs. 

The  program  offers  learning  opportunities  io  older  children. 
Older  juuioi  high  school  and  senior  high  .school  students  may  elect  to 
work  with  thediildren  in  the  program  as  part  of  their  academic  plan 
or  in  work-study  aftej -.school  Jobs.. A  California  program  which  has 
satellite  family  day  care  homes  that  serve  schookige  children  has 

.  sometimes  asked  older  (  hildren  to  work  wiih  younger  ones,  reading 
with  them  aiu.l  tutoring  them  in  the  family  day  care  homes. 

A  range  of  school  resources  is  available.  Administrative  legal  and 
financial  services  will  be  available  to  the  SACC  program  when  it  is  a 
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part  of  the  regular  school  program.  'T  yingMh  with  the  schooPs  pur- 
chasing program,  the  school  food  program,  and  staff  training  re- 
^sources  are  additional  benefits. 

The  program  may  help  to  attract  families  to  the  .school.  At  a  tixiie 
when  school  enrollments  are  decreasing  in  some  areas-of  the  country 
(due  partly  to  low  birth  rates  and  higher  enrollment  in  private 
schools),  the;,SA(X]  program  may  attract  families  to  the  schools. 

■  What  Are  the  Disadvantages?  In  the  early  stages  of  some 
^  programs  there  can  be  initial  resentment  from  some  "principals  and* 
teachers  who  say,  "Fm  Just  here  to  run  an  academic  program  and  I 
don't  need  this  bother."  Kven  when  schools  run  their  own  program,  it 
may  be  resented  by  school-staff.  Different  teachers  will  have  different 
attitudes  toward  the  program.  According  to  one  principal  in  charge  of 
an  extended  day  pr/)grani,  some  are  "resentful  of  the  inli  usion  of  the 
program  because  day  care  program  children  have" special  needs.  It  is 
essentially  a  territorial  issile." 

l  ight  sch()ol  budgeting  might"  mean  that  school-funded  or  * 
school-supported  programs  would  be  cut  baA  or  that  parents  might 
have  more  costs  passed  along  to  them — rent  or  utilities  charges,  for 
example.  Even  when  the  program  is  largely  self-supporting,  there  will 
be  costs  to  the  schools.  One  school  board  member  .says: 

If  schools  are  going  to  be  responsil>le,  the  budget  has  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tional costs.  For  exaiTi{)le,  the  use  of  the  s(  hoofs  secretary's  time.  It  is  not 
jus  I  what  the  direct  costs  are  .  .  .  there  are  indirect  costs  in  (.)ur  schools — 
phones,  sec  retiiries,  etc. 

I  here  may  be  a  problem  of  definition.  Ambiguity  about  how  the 
program  ''fits''  with  school. system  categories  may  create  difficult  sal- 
ary and  benefit  issues.  f*art-time  work  in  a  program  may  not  be  con- 
si<lered  as  pr()fes.sional  experience,  so  it  may  not  count  toward  salary 
or  job  upgrading.  This  may  mean  high  staff  turnover,  and  a  loss  of 
continuity  for  the  children  and  the  program. 

Schools  are  bureaucratic,  and  it  maylbe  hard  to  get  things  done 
without  going  through  a  few  miles  of  red  tape.  One  program  director 
spoke  of  the  double  set  ot  guidelines — one  for  the  .schools,  ano\ther 
for  the  programs,  apd  "rules  on  top  of  rules/'  Not  to  mention  paper- 
work, which  goes  along  with  large  systems  of  any  type. 

Parents  may  not  have  input  into  the  program.  Parents'  work 
schedules  may  not  mesh  with  school  schedules,  and  usually  parents 
need  vacation  and  .school  holiday  care.  If  .school  policy  does  not  allow 
for  child  care  to  be  provided  at  tho.se  times,  parents  are  inc(mve- 
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nienced  and  children  may  have  no  other  options.  Schools  may'^Feel 
unwilling  to  go  the  -  whole  way,"  as  one  person  told  us:  \: 

There  is  constant  pressure  from  parents  to  have  the  schools  take  care  of 
•  kids  when  school  is  not  in  session.  That  provision  has  been  resisted  and 
it's  g(K)d  public  policy  to  do  that  because  wc  then  don't  become  competi- 
tive with  private  day  care  operators.  We  are  an  extension  of  tfte  school 
program.  This  is  a  continuing  source  of  friction;  it  surfaces  whenever  wt  . 
have  snow  days,  teacher  in-service  days;  or  parcnl-teachcr  conferences. 

Sch(X)l-run  programs  run  the  risk  of  being  too  much  like  school.  ^ 
It's  important  for  schools  to  be  sch(M)ls,  providing  academic  programs 
and  instruction  for  children.  But  if  the  day  care  program  is  too  much 
like  the  regular  school  day,  with  Um  much  tutoring  and  remedial 
\vork,  children  will  not  be  happy— and  may  resist  coming. 

.     TIPS  , 

Many  of  the  tips  and  advice  that  apply  to  school-based  partner-  ' 
ship  programs  also  apply  to  school-run  programs.  However,  these  are  - 
some  ideas  for  school-ruii  programs  that  scliftol  personnel  have 
shared: 

•  Stress  the  pilot  appr(>ach.  One  staffer  pointed  out,  "If  we  had 
said  it  was  going  to  be  in  every  sch(K)l  in  the  community,  it 
probably  would  have  niet  with  opposition." 

•  Choose  the  schools  carefully.  Identify  one,  two,  or  three  prin- 
cipals who  are  sympathetic  and  supportive.  Maybe  you  need  to 
find  a  principal  who  has  had  personal  experience  with  the  need 
for  SA(;C  iti  order  to  start  an  extended  day  program. 

•  Oi  ient  your  staff.  "Let  your  staff  know  the  good  things  and  the 
difficult  things  about  extended  drfyes^d'btritd  a  feeling  of  ap- 
propriate anticipation  for  the  pmy(^^m:'  {Principal)      '  • 

•  Preplanning  is  important.  "There  has  to  be  a  lot  of  preplanning 
in  terms  of  movement  of  students,  scheduling  of  Iwdies  in  and 
out  of  rooms,  and  planning  of  activities,  so  that  when  chifdren 
arrive — even  if  youVe  never  seen  them  before— you  know 
whertf  to  direct  them,  the  easiest  way  to  orient  them,  and  the 
most  efficient  way  of  getting  the  program  started/'  (Principal) 

•  Involve  parents  and  others  in  the  community  in  organizing  the 
program  and  serving  as  a  policy  advisory  group.  This  will  help 

*  to  provide  a  broad  base  of  continuity  and  concern  in  the  com- 

munity; not  just  a  base  of  those  parents  whose  children  are  cur- 
rently in  the  program  and  will  eventually  grow  out  of  it. 

.  las 
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•  Make  the  program  part  of  the  school  family;  don't  have  two  ' 
'                separate  programs.  Try  to  avoid  '^typecasting"  and  stereotyping 

of  children  as  "day  care  kids." 

•  Keep  the  progiam  out  of  the  school  system  instructional 
budget.  Large  sch(K)l  budgets  are  going  to  be  increasingly  un-  ,  , 
popular  with  taxpayersTarid,  ultimatel)^,'with  scho()l  boards.  A 
program  tied  in  with  the  sch(K)l  budget  could  be  cut  if  the 

^  school  board  were  to  eliminate  nonacademic  programs  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  primary  mission  of  the  school  system.  Ar- 
range for  program.s  to  be  included, under  community  activities 
budgets  or  similar  nonacademic  services.  Make  sure  that  equal, 
or  at  least  substantial,  funds  come  from  outside  the  schools  so 
the  program  won't  die  if  school  funds  are  cut.  As  one  .school 
.  superintendent  said:  "if  you  just  use  school  funds,  you're  going 
to  have  a  fatal  Haw." 

•  Tutoring  and  remedial  work  should  be  optional.  Provide  the 
option  for  parents,  children,  and  classroom  teachers  to  request 
tutoring  and  help  with  homework,  but  don't  force  it  on  chil- 
dren. There  are  some  real  advantages  to  families  if  parents 
don't  feel  pressured  to  help  childfen  with  homework  after  the 
parents  return  home  from  work,  but  children  also  need  f^ome 
free  time  to  play  after  school  without  feeling  pressured  about 
academics. 

•  Program  staff  should'  be  child-care-oriented.  Hire  staff  who 
^  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  differences  between  school  and  child 

care,  between  formal  and  informal  learning  envircmments! 

Community  Schools  Run  the  Program^ 

Many  states,  cities  and  towns  support  the  philosophy  that  schools  are  a 
valuable  community  resource  that  ought  to  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  adults  as  well  as  children.  Legislation  exists  on 
the  national  level  ((Community  Schools  and  (Comprehensive  Commu- 
nity Kducation  Act  of  1978),  and  some  states  also  have  legislation 
promoting  the.  community  educatioir concept. 

Almost  any  tax-supported  scho()6feinilx'  designated  a  community 
sch(K)l,  but  the  community  has  to  decide  that  it  wants  to  support  the 
.  concept.  In  some  cases,  municipal  government  is  the  prime  sponsor 
—  'f  for  (ommunity  education;  in  others,  it  is  school  systenis,  or  collahora-  j 
tions  between  the  schiK)l  systems  and  other  groups.  By  making 
maximum  use  of  public  school  facilities,  the  idea  of  "making  the  best 
usejof  tax  dollars"  is  supported. 
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If  you  are  plaiuiiiig  to  set  up  a  eoiniTiunity-sehool-run  program, 
actively  seek  dtizen  partu  ipation^both  to  find  but  what  needs  exist, 
and  to  involve  eitizeris  in  iiedsioh  making  through  their  participation 
in  conuitunity  school  councils  ;uid.  planning  groups.  Also  tiy  to  coop- 
erate with  other  agencies  and  groups  in  the  community.  Work  clo.sely 
wilji  ugeiuies  to  provide  needed  services  and  avoid  duplicating, exist- 
ing services.  ^ 

('ommunity  .schools  that  are  tied  in  admini.stratively  with  a  spon- 
soring school  system  may  receive  some  financial  anil  in-kind  support 
from  the  schools:  use  of  space;  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  billing 
functionsicsometimes  personnel  .salaries  and  benefits;  .scmietimes  spe- 
cial staff,  niateiials,  ev(^n  transportation.  In  many  ways,  communiiy 
school  programs  are  in  the  same  boat  as  many  SA(X'  progiams;  both 
mu.st  become  as  self-^>upporting  as  po.ssible.  When  community  educa- 
tion (CF.)  programs  provide  .school-age  child  care  programs,  it  is 
either  as  the  adniini.stering  agency  or  as  a  partiier  with  a  community 
group.  When  programs  are  run  by  conununity  .schools,  financial  sup- 
port is  usually  derived  f  rom  parent  fees  or  from  contracts  and  grants  ^ 
with  social  service  ageiuies.  When  community  .schools  act  as  partners, 
they  can  provide- space,  .some  portion  of  admini.strative  time,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  some  sharing  of  school  resources.  * 

«  Setting  Policy.  In  keeping  with  the  traditional  conununity 
educati(ni  philosophy  of  involving  the  community  in  policy  and  deci- 
sion making,  in  which  a  community  education  advi.sory  group  advi.ses 
the  school  board  and  the  adnuni.stration,  many  SACX'  programs  .set 
up  conmuinity  councils.  Elected  or  appointed  citizens  help  to  set  pol- 
icy on  issues  affecting  a  particular  .school.  School-age  child  care  pro- 
grams are  often  ^on.sidered  by  CK  to  be  .simply  another  .service  of- 
fered to  the  communiU,  and  as  .such  therQ  luay  be  no  separate  SA(X' 
polic  v  group.  This  depends  on  the  genesis  of  the«prograni,  however. 
I  he  Adventure  (Hub  of  Robbinsdale,  Miime.sota,  was  started  as  j]a 
partneisbip  between  parents,  the  conmuinity  schools,  and  the  city's 
reel  cation  department.  Since  then,  parents*bave  played  a  vital  part  in 
setting  policy  and  in  administering  the  program. 

«  Administration. .^^'hcn  oidy one  or  two  community  scb(M)ls 
are  involved  in  running  or  hosting  programs,  the  community  school 
( oordinatoi  s  may  serve  as  the  overall  program  coordinators  and  work 
(loselv  witli  the^'piogram's  on-site  director.  When  many  schools  are 
involved,  it  may  l)e  pos.sible  to  have  a  system-wide  coordinator  of  the 
programs.  If  financial  resources  aie  ade(|uate  (when  the  .schools  are 
the  chief  administering  ageiicy),  each  school  may  have  ;fn  on-site  pro- 
gram coordinator. 
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This  is  the  c  ase  ii)  Robbinsdale^  where  the  community  education 
program  administers  its  own  latchkey  programs.  The  overall  coor- 
dinator is  responsible  for  supervision  of  each  of- the  progran\s,' each 
with  its  own  director.  The  Eugene  (()regon)  l,atch  Key,  Inc.  programs 
are  an  example  of  another  approach:  ihc  partnership  with  community 
schocfls.  There,  the  Latch  Key  director  is  in  charge  of  administration 
of  fheir  eight  programs  located  in  the  schools.  The  community oSch(K)l 
coordinator  at  each  site  works  closely  with  the  director  and  considers 
the  Latch  Key  Program  as  one  of  the  several  activities  offered  by  the 
►school^to  the  community,  even  though  CE  doesn't  run  it.  Typically, 
the  CE  administrator  of  SA(X:  programs  in  community  schools  is  an^ 
eniployee  oj[  the  CE  department,  paid  from  that  bud^jet  and  not  from 
SAC X>  income.  -    j  '  j 

•  What  Are  the  Advantages?  Whether  run  by  the  community 
schools  or  by  partnerships,  SA(X:  programs  that  are  located  in  com- 
murtity  schools  have  some  distinc  t  advantages.  Many  of  the  "pluses" 
we  menti<med  relative  to  sch(M)l-based  programs  apply  to  comrr^unity 
schools  as  well.  In  addition,  SACC  programs  benefit  from  the  re- 
lationship between  CE  and  the  .sch()ol  system.  As  erne  community 
school  director  comments,  "Wheii  you're  part  of  the  system,  it's  always 
easier  to  get  things  done." 

As  an  official  part  of  the  school  system,  CE  programs  may  have 
easier  access  to  school  facilities  and  resources,  and  can  absorb  aU  oY' 
somt*  of  the  cost  of  building  use. 

^  In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  school  board's  policy  for  joint  use  of 
facilities  allows  connnunity  school-affiliated  programs  to  pay  no  rent 
for  use  of  school  space;  unaffiliated  programs  rf^;  have  to  pay  rent.  A 
Portland  school  acfministrator  says:  "It's  cleaner  in  terms  of  relation- 
ships and  (ommuniciition  to  have  SACC  under  the  community  school 
umbrella.'*  Because  the  nature  of  community  education  is  somewhat 
less  traditional  rbaU  k^gular  school  administration,  it  is  usually  more 
flexible. 

No  formal  school  board  approval  may  be  re(|uired!  A  SACC  pro- 
gram placed  in  a  (ommiinity  s(  hool  (or  run  by  CE)  is  a  natural  exten- 
.    sion  of  the  CE^program,  and  therefore  may  not  always  require  f)oard 
approval. 

Ruiniing  or  sponsoring  a  program  may  be  a  natural  extension  of 
other  CE  activities  for  s(  hool-age  children.  Precedents  may  exist  in 
manv  communities  for  partnerships  wilh  outside  groups  to  use  com- 
munity school  facilities.  Itinay  he  natural  for  school  f)oards  of  others 
( harged  with  nwrCing  decTsuThs  about  SACC  to  place  a  program  under 
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'    the  CE  uinbrella,  stnce  that  body  has  had  experience  with  outside 
grou[5s  and  is  a  logical  sponsor. 

Parents  may  be  able  to  play  a  more^tive  role;  there  is  increased 
,  community  involvement.  This  i.^especially  true  of  6E  programs  which 
.    use  the  community  council  approach  to  decision  making.  ^ 

Schools  sec  CE  programs  as  a  serviceito  the  community  that  has  a 
public  relations  "payback,"  since  citizens  are  more  likely  to  lobby  to 
maintain  services  that  directly  affect  them. 

Commoinity  school  activities  are  available  to  children  in  the  pro- 
gram. Children  can  take  advantage  of  community  education  activities 
offered  at  the  school  (piano  lessons,  sports,  etc.  V  while  they  Ye  in  day 
care  and  have  a  "hortie  base"  from  which  to  operate. 

SA(X:  programs  benefit  when  community  schools  are  partially 
supported  by  other  jj^inds.  All  school  systems  in  the  state  of  Florida, 
for  example,  receive  -ft 'State  allocation  for  designated  community 
.schools.  Further,  many  Florida  community  schools  leceive  support 
from  knal  municipalities  and,-in  some  cases,  matching  federal  fiends 
for  specified  progranis'( Title  XX). 

■  What  Are  the  Disadvantages?^  When  community  education  is 
in  financial  trouble,  then  SACC  may  be  in  trouble,  and  when  school- 
budgets  fund  a  large  porti.on  of  the  CE  program,  there  may  be  a 
danger  of  losing  funds  at  budget-cutting  time.  If^various  types  of  in- 
"kind  support  (rent,  electricity,  janitors)  are  assigned  actual  dollar 
amounts  by  the  school  system  and  CE  involvement  is  readily  seen  as  a 
fintmcial  liability  to  the  school  board,  the  SACO  program  may  be  in^^ 
troul)le.  Budget  cuts  may  severely  affect  the  administrative  capacity  of, 
community  schools  to  run  such  complex  programs  as  formal  SACC. 
Even  partnership  programs  that  pay  their  own  way  may  feel  the  pres- 
sure. 

CE  staff  may  not  be  familiar  with  child  care  issues.  CE  staff  are 
not  nece.ssarily  child  care  experts;^  this  could  pre.sent  a  significant 
difficulty  in  partnership  programs,' where  the  SACC  program  may 
exist  on  the  periphery  of  the  CE  staffs  priorities,  outside  of  their 
major  goals. 

The  CE  staff  \s  lack  of  cliffity  about  the  SACC  program,  as  differ- 
ent in  nature  and  distinct  in  organization  from  other  CE  activities, 
may  be  an  obstacle.        *  ^  ^ 

TIPS 

•  Community  school  programs  (both  school-run  and  partner- 
.ships)  should  be  "self-supporting  so  that  budget  cuts  will  Hot  se- 
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vereiy  curtail  optM'atioiiJj.  Facii  if  ,sc'hi)()l  funds  arc  cut  from  the\ 
—  C()ininii tuty  educiitioii  pf  ograrnTlti^^^  TTTay  stitl  be  - 

~  willing  to  providcvspace.  utilities,  and  other  in-kind  resources  to  *  ^ 
the  SA(X^  program  at  no  or  low  cosh 
^  •  Community  schools  add  another  administrative  layei*  to  the  _ 

relationships  between  the  program,  the  sch(X)l,  and  the  school 
system.  It  is.  important  to  have  all  administrative  persoiuiel  in 
^  touch  with  each  other,  and  to  spell  out  eaqh  person's  area  ftf 
responsibility.  Tb^*  community  education  director,  tl'ie  conV^ 
^  •  muiiity  .school  coordhiator,  the  school  principal,  the  j)rogi'ani  p 

director — all  hiust  work  collatx)ratively,  as  a  team,  to  he  what 
(me  community  school'  person  has  called  "opei  ationaliy  com- 
mitted, not  just  officially  ccmimitted"  to  the  programs.  ^ 
/     •'When  community  .sclumls  a.ssign  lUenNw^n  .staff  to  work  in 
SACX^  programs,  training  should  be  partof  the  pfocess.  Not  all* 
'  community  .school  staffers  are  wise  to  the  need.s  of  day  care. 
Smiilai  ly,  when  community  schools  hire  outside  staff  to  woi  k  in         :  ^ 
the  program,  attenticm  .should  l>e  paid  to  findingaiualified  and 
expeHenred  child  care^workeVs. 
•  CDomnuinity  khools  partnership  progVimis,  in  which  the* 
scho{>Js  work  with  an  outside  gioup  thatXruns  the  program^ 
*       .shouUKtry  tQ  remain  autommious  units,  keeping  their  own  dis- 
tinctive Voals,  purpo.ses,  ancl  operating  proc^lurcs. 

A  Partnership  Riins  the  Program 

Partnerships, 'or  yolfciborations,  can  be  initiated  by  parent  gi^)ups, 
community  agencrp,  and  by  the  .schools  themselves.  Such  collabora- 
.  tions  generally  conSsist.of  the  .schools'  conti  ibulion  of  space  and  other 
resources  to  a  pi'ogHim  which  is  admini.ster^dj)y  another  group  or 
organization.  All  collaborations  must'dearwitlFfbur  major  issues: 

♦      *     .    1.^  Sch(H)l  p()licy  on  the  use  of  space  by  outside  groups, 

2.  Financial  arrangeineiits  for  use  of  space  and  other  re.sources, 
.  ;i.  ''Accountability  (who  is  respon.sible  for  the  program  and  for  any 
liability  in  case  of  injury  Co  child  or  .staff), 
4.  *'I*he  impact  of  the  program  on  the  day-jUwlay  operation  of  the 
IS      sch(K)t.  •  ^ 

Progratns  must  have  enough  freedom  to  develop  and  offer  chil- 
dren opportunities  for  independence.  If  a  partner  instituticm  imposes 
t(K)  manv  rules  which  impinge  on  that  kincl  of  freedom,  the  situation 
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.  m;iy  he  uiiletiablf.  In  gci^cral,  fiowrvn ,  most  i^roups  make  the 
tradeofis  netesAirv  to  achieve  the  program's  goals  and  ur  vespect 
those  of  the  partner. 

.  ■  Financial  Arrangements  for  Use  of  School  Resources,  The 
most  (lesirahle  arrangement  from  the  program's  point  of  vieu*  is  for 
schools  not  to  charge  for  space  oi  other  resources.  Schools  don't  al- 
ways iharge  the  program  wlieii  S(  hool  lK)ards  view  SACC  as  having  a 
non'monetary.  value  <to  the  school  system,  and  when  die  system  can 
accommodate  a  pi^ograni  without  charging  it.  Sch(H)l/program  collah- 
orations  lan  involve  the  program  in  paying  for  use  of  space,  utilities, 
iind  extra  cusl(Klial  time.  It  is  important  for  school  officials  to  deter- 
nniie  the  ahility  of  a  prognmi  to  pay  lent  and  still  he  ahle  to  provide  a 
high  ([uajitv  program  for  children.  The  idea  is  to  achieve  a  halaiice 
™die  sdiools  and  ,the  program  should  feel  tfiat  their  arrange- 
ment is  ecjuitahlc  and  that  eaki  '  partner"  gets  something  from  the 
partneiship.  ,  \ 

Man\  ,gi()ii[)s  lan  provide  (  ate  only  if  there  is  no  overhead  ex- 
q>eiise.  This  is  pai  tiiukirly  true  fbr'prognuns  seeking  to  care  for  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  or  f  amilies  unahle  to  pay  the  f  ull  cost 
of  I  are.  One  staf  f  er  asked: 


VVbai  will  \sv  do  if  the  sihools  stait  Kxhaij^e  rentr  Kvcm  \thin^r  we  (.in  so 
that  we  will  still  liave  the  i  I'l.uionship  with  tlie  puhlii  siliools  that  we  have 
now.  We  help  tlieiii  and  thev  help  ns  in  terms  of  racial  hahuKe  and  itHe- 
^r.ition.  I  here  is  the  possihiliiv  thai  our  Board  m\)rh\  oiler  some  (on-"^' 
n  ilnitioiis  towards  i  xpeiises.  We  loiddn't  pax  anv  fee:  hut  we  woi;l(l  ti  v  to  . 
nej^otiale.  We  would  make  an  eflori.  a  (onliil)ution. 

•ilov^  nmch  will  it  (ost  us?"  is  the  first  iiuestion  scho()l  of ficials  ask 
when  a  group  seeks  to  rnn;ii*  SACC  program  in  the  schools.  I  he  an- 
swei  depends -on  a  iiuinher  of  vai  iahles.  Is  the  school  huilding open 
f(U  other  activities  until  r):00^()r  ():()()  p.m.?  Do  custodial  agreements 
stipulate  tliat.a  school  custodian  stay  oir^luiy  until  ():()()  i».Nf.  or  lalei  ? 
If  so,  is  this  time  (oiisidei  ed  a  regular  [KH  t  of  the  cusKKlian's  respon- 
sit)ilities,  or  are  there  overtime  charges?  Will  the  huilding  he  heated 
and  lighted  after  regular  scIkmJ  hours?  If  schooriiuildii^s  are  usually 
elosed  at  the  end  of  the  scIkm  J  day.  keeping  them  open,  hcsUed,  and 
maintained  will  iiuur  additional  costs,  which  must  he  paid  hy  some- 
one. 

I^.easiiig  spate  is  a  new  idea  for  some  .school  systems.  Some  sch(H)l 
svstenisdo  not  have  a  consistent  formula  fV^r  assigning  charges.  In  one 
St  li(K)l  system,  the  principal  of  each  school  which  houses  a  SACd  pro- 
gram run  hy^an  ouisitle  agency  estahlishes  a  rate  for  the  program  in 
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that  school;  v\  another  roiTiiniinity,  the  SACC  programs  are  charged 
rent,  but  none  of  the  other  groups  using  sqjiool  space  have  to  pay. 
The  school  hoard  finally  decidied  to  adopt  the  policy  that  any  program 
.charging  fees  was  capiible  of  paying  rent.  (See  CHiapter  10  for  for- 
mulas to  determine  charges.) 

■  Accountability,  When  school  principals  are  asked  what 
makes  a  partnership  work,  most  speak  of  the  need  for  a  strong  on-site 
director  and  an  accountable  agency  pai  rner.  Since  principals'  con- 
cerns about  having  a  SACX!)  program  often  center  around  the  same 
issues  expressed  by  classroom  teachers  (**kidj>,will  be  out  of  contf^ol," 
tttf re  w^iJl  be  a  'Moose  situation"  in  tJafcuildings,  eu!),  having  strong 
admi\istrative  and  program  directioi^fll  help  to  allay  thosexfears. 

PrmoEpids  and  superintendents  also  expect  the  agency  or  Woup 
running  the  program  to  assume  total  responsibilityTor  legal  a^cKlia- 
bility  issues.  (See  Chapter  5.)  As  one  superintendent  explained,  "We 
expect  the  agency  to  have  itself  well  protected,  and  not  to  put^us  aV^ 
anv  risk.  We  don't  want  to  assume  any  additional  liability  l)e(Wiise  of 
the  program." 

Programs  administered  by  groups  siich  a.s'Y's  or  other  organiza- 
tions which  already  provide  a  number  of  .services  to  the  community ' 
may  be  perceived  by  school  adnnuistrators  as  a  goodrisk.  Directors  of 
such  agencies  niay  be  trusted  by  school  administrators. 

When  there  are  partnership  programs,  the, general  im?ge  of  the 
program's  admini.stration  must  bb  .sound.  If  a  school  administrator  is 
involved,  he  or  she  is  vulnerable  tocritidsm;  no  principal  wants  to  add 
criticism  of  a  pr()granfi  he  Qr  she  is  not  actually  running  lo  an  already 
overhu/dened  job.  These  days,  principals  are  more  like  managers  of 
coifi^lex  organizations  than  ever  before;  to  take  on  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  running  another  program  is  seen  by'^many  as  ^oo  bur- 
densome a  task,  and  probably  an  unneces.sary  one,  if  the  a  cy  with 
whom  the  school  forms  a  partnership  is  accountable  and  re  ponsible 
for  the  operation.  ^ 

■  The  Impact  of  the  Program  on  the  School.  Kven  when*  pro- 
grams encounter  smooth  sailing  in  working  out  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, the  actual  experience  of  being  partners  is  often  difficult- 
Objections  from  people  who  were  "there  first"  will  undoubtedly  sur- 
face, and  these  objections  must  be  heard,  understood,  and  responded 
to  in  a  respectfuJ  way.  Program  directors  and  staff  may  find  the  ar- 
rangement creates  a  number  of  problems. 

Sharing  space  is  difficult  for  everyone.  Ownership  feeUngs  and 
**thi.s  is  my  turf"  attitudes  exist  in  all  of  us,  so  it  is-not  surprising  that 
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ckissroom  leachtMs  may  resist  or  strongly  oppose  sharing  any. spa£e 
Avith  a  program.  From  the  program's  point  of  view,  vsharing  classroom 
spare  is  not  desirable  and  is  to  be  avoided,  but  even,  sharing  common 
-areas  in  the  school  may  present  problems.  Programs  tend  to  be 
blamed  for  anything  "\)ff;^.sb  that^tjAJiave  to  be  superconscious 
about  how  fhe  children  leave  a  particular  area  to  avoid  being 
criticized.  Some  staff  say  that  much  of  their  job  is  "custodial- 
cleaning  the  cafeteria,  cleaning  the  bathrooms;  being  concerned.'' 
Here  is  one  example  of  why  shared  space  is  such  a  problem: 

I  hc' program  tomes  in  at  2:35  after  the  leather  is  through,  and  the  next 
(lav  there  are  seven  pencils  out  of  plate  and  they  ditln'l  put  two  chairs  up  i 
arid  the  teacher's  down  screaming  ai  the  principal,  *  Fhey're  ruining  iny 
classroom."  Or,  let's  be  realistic:  Sometimes  bulletin  botu'ds  are  knocked 
down,  somebody  wrote  on  a  desk  and  somebody  l(X)k  something  from 
somebody's  dc^sk.  These  are  the  things  thai  go  on,  no  mailer  howrlosely 
supervised  kids  are. 

c 

■  Who  Is  Crucial  to  a  Successful  Partnership?  In  c:hapter-4r-^ 
we  discus.se(l  the  need  io  gain  the  support  of  key  sch.;ol  personnel. 

Vou  must  have  a  superintendent  who  is  willing  to  share  the  blame  with 
the  priiK  ipal.  knowing  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  perfect,  Vou  nuisi  risk 
materials  in  the  school  being  disturbed.  Vou  have  got  to  hire  ^iomeone 
who  is  tapaliie  of  running  the  program  an(f  who  is  not  a  bother  to  the 
principal.  o  ' 

School-based  programs  must  have  the  superintendent's  support! 
School  superintendents  may  not  object  to  having  a  program  in  a 
school  as  long  as  the  principal  supports  it  and  thus  will  leave  it  in  the 
principal's  hands.  In  areas  where  school  boards  are  not  called  upon  to , 
approve  a  program's  u.se  of  school  space,  the  superintendent  may 
have  this  authority  hut  may  wi.sh  to  be  uninvolved  after  the  initial 
decision  is  made.  Program  designers  feel  that  the  superintendent 
iniist  support  having  a  program.  One  superintendent  put  it  this  way: 

Vou've  got  to  have  somel)ody  at  the  superintendent  level  who  is  behind 
the  program  in  the  first  place.  In  my  case  I  was  an  advocate  for  the  proj- 
cct.  I'hat's  pretty  important.  I  would  say  that  a  principal  could  conceiv- 
ably start  a  program  on  his  own — but  probabllj*  not^^because  he*d  have  to 
(ome  to  the  superintendent  and  get  his  support  initially,  anyway.  So  it 
works  belter  if  you  have  a  superintendent  whc)  believes  in  it.  Wjien  a 
superintendent  fuuls  something  important  to  him,  then  you  know  it'y 
going  to  show  up  in  the  schools — because  he  tells  his  area  directors  who 
tell  their  principals  who  tell  their  teachers!  So  that's  their  chain  pf  com- 
mand and  it  works! 
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Many  princiiKils  prrfVr  an  oiitsiilr  aji^eni  y  to  run  ihc  progKiln  in 
their  schools,  but  i  vi-n  when  the  projiriain  is  run  by  someone  else,  the 
prinlipal  has  a  :>iji5iiificant  role,  Some  prin(i[)als  swear  that  ifthere  are 
problems,  they'ie  still  goinji^  to  end  U[)  in  the  principal's  hip\  Priiu  ipals 
don't  get  paid  any  more  for  having  a  program  in  the  si  hool,  but  they 
a(  knowledge  lhat,  as  one  priiu  ipal  pul  it,  "the  S(  hool  will  bedilTereiit 
if  a  program  is  there,'* 

The  prind[)al  is  ol'ten  the  ehief  negotiator  belween  the  [irogiam 
and  S(  hool  personnel.  Sometimes  prinn{)als  feel  t  aught  ill  the  midtlle 
belween  SACCl  program  stalfand  their  own  sehool  personnel  when 
the  sehool  is  sharing  spate  with  a  [)artnership  program.  One  prineipal 
told  a  new  Iv  hired  SA(Xi  program  ilirei  tor  tfiat  he  would  "never  go  to 
bat  for  her."  He  felt  that  his  first  loyalties  had  to  be  to  his  leaelu  rs. 
Bill,  lor  the  most  part,  prineipals'  altiluiles  are  supportive  and  tliey 
are  (jiiile  realistic  about  the  benehts  ami  hassles  of  sponsoring  a  SA(:(] 
program:  •  :  

I  ihiiik  ir  V(ui  tiiilv  fu'Iieve  in  ihv  toiucpi,  vou  givr  ni'oir  l!ian  voii  gel. 
Vlirir's  a  (ritain  ainouiit  ol  aggravation  that  goes  with  liaving  a  pro- 
gram. Ihc  piin(i[)al  is  going  to  liave  soiur  prohlnns  f  rom  tinir  to  time; 
ifie  set  iHarv's  going  to  have  st>nu'  rxtra  work  from  time  lo  tinir;  the  took 
going  lo  have  it  a  little  tonglu'r,  and  tlu*  t  usiodian  will  too,  Kvt'i  vone 
gives  nion*  tlian  thcv  get. 

Classroom  leathers  mav  resist  ;ii i ommodating  a  partner  SA(X, 
program  lor  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  teachers  may  have  iiegaiive 
reac  tions  to  day  care:  hi  one"  sehool,  a  [)nneipal  referred  to  lii,s 
teaeheis  as  "somewhat  like  our  sehool  board.  They  worked  to  keep 
the  si  liool  as  pure  as  pixssible."  Other  leaehersiiiay  want  the  sehools  to 
[)roviile  ilav  lare:  the  Amerieaii  Federation  of  Teaihers,  a  national 
teadiers'  union,  Uikes  the  position  dial  it  is  the  schools,  and  si  hool 
teachers,  who  are  the  best  potential  providers  of  day  care. 

Teachers  have  concerns  about  insufficient  "control"  of  children 
l)v  program  staff,  I'hey  may  see  the  day  care  cfciildren  as  "hell-raisers" 
because  tlie  [)r()gram  staff  doesn't  have  the  same  set  of  expectations 
for  l)ehavior  as  the  classroom  teachers  do — or  they  may  not  know 
what  lo  ex[)eci.  If  teachers  are  not  informed  about  the  nature  and 
goals  of  llir  SAdO  program,  their  attitudes  about  this  issue  may  con- 
tinue U)  inhibit  harmony  between  the  two  grou[)s.  If  teachers  perceive 
the  program  as  undermining  the  rules  and  practices  t)f  the  school, 
then  it  will  be  harder  to  gain  their  trust: 

 U>  had  a  sit  nation  wheie  some  of  the  workers  in  t!ie  program  lei  ihv 

( hiiHtnti^do  so  Mindi— gave  tliem  so  nuu  h  freedom— thai  then  teacluMs' 
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reported  problems  with  these  (hildren  in  the  dassroom.  You  see,  if  you, 
ran  misbehave  in  school  from  4  to  6,  then  what's  the  difference  between 
10  and  12,  when  you  re  in  class.  And,  if  you're  in  the  halls,  and  literally 
.swinging  fnmi  the  chandeliers  after  school,  then  it  tends  to  can  y  over 
because  it*s  the  same  physical  environment. 

But  classroom  teachers  will  often  be  valuable  resources  to  the  pro- 
gram: they  work  with  the  same  children,  can  contribute  ideas  and 
suggestions,  and  are  certainly  important  allies  to  have. 

SACC  staff  have  an  ambiguous  role.  "You're  one  of  us,  but  you 
aren't  one  of  us."  Others  in  the  school  may  not  be  exactly  sure  what 
the  SACC  staff  person\s  role  entails.  This  can  lead  to  some  suspicion 
and  distance,  especially  if  program  staff  are  seen  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween parents  and  school.  However,  when  program  staff  can  act  as  a 
liaison  with  the  parents  on  behalf  of  the  school,  the  child  really 
benefits: 

When  parents  are  angry  at  the  schools,  we  can  come  in  and  khul  ()f  l)e 
^  half-way  between  the  school  and  the  parents.  We  act  as  advocates  for  the 
school  prin(  ipal  and  for  the  parents. 

'  ■  Making  Partnerships  Work.  Partnerships  take  time  to  be^  ac- 
ceptable and  workable  arrangements  for  those  involved.  It  may  take  a 
year  or  moi  e  to  feel  comfortable  when  a  program'uses  space  in  "your" 
.school  or  agency.  Acixxdl  .space  is  only  one  factor.  Everyone  is  in  some 
way  involved  with  the  program.  School  secretaries  may  find  that  they 
have  more  phone  calls  to  answer  if  the  program  is  identified  with  the 
school  (as  it  invariably  is,  even  when  it  has  its  own  phone  ancj  a  sepa- 
rate administration).  Custodians  will  have  more  work— even  if  the 
program  does  most  of  its  own  clean-up,  the  custodial  staff  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  overall  state  of  the  facility.  Custodians  are  typically  the  first 
to  arrive  and  last  to  leave,  so  they  will  be  aware  of  the  program's  pres- 
ence in  the  building!  Classroom  teachers  feelings  about  the  program 
also  must  be  considered  and  respected;  and  the  principal's  relation- 
ship to  the  program  and  his  role  as  intermediary  must  be  addressed. 
H(HV  do  program  administrators  and  their  partners  handle  the  pro- 
cess of  making  the  partnership  Work?  It  takes  time,  compromise,  and 
communicatwn,  as  one  SACC  program  director  advises: 

People  (an  t  expect  to  go  into  a  school  and  expect  everything  to  be  per- 
fc^l^  rhai  is  why  people  get  discouraged.  It  takes  time/no  matter  how 
•  good  your  staff  is.  •  • 

Acknowledge  that  a  program's  presence  is  a  significant  event;  it 
does  Jtave  an  impact!  One  program  uses  a  "fact  sheet"  to  let  parents 
know  that  the  prpgram  staff  really  is  aware  of  the  impact  of  their 
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prcst^iue.  The  Aftei  School  Day  (larc  Association  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, prepared  a  newsletter  called:  '*()ur  Doors  Are  Open:  The  Im- 
pact of  an  After-School  Program  on  the  School  Building  and  Per- 
sonnel." I  hey  addressed  the  issue  head  on.  However,  tfiere  are  other 
ways  in  which  programs  can  show  their  awareness  that  the  new  re- 
lationsliip  may  be  diffic  ult  f  or  others,  and  alMlilcgui^<i^devel()p  some 
specific  ways  of  strengthening  the'  relationship.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
important  to  compromise:  not  by  modifying  your  own  basic  goals  for 
the  program,  but  by  respecting  existing  practices, and  rules.  I.t  is  nec- 
essary that  your  rules  be  consistent  with  those  of  your  partner.  One 
program  administrator  gave  this  example: 

Like  playground  rules — die  school  doesn't  Jet  the  kids  ihnUv  >ii()\v'!)alls 
(luring  lunrhiinie  and  recess  and  so  we  don't;  if  ihev  can't  bring 
skateboards  to  sc  hool,  ue  don't  allow  them  to  have  skateboards. 

Make  consistency  a  goal.  Schools  tend  to  have  more  continuity  in 
school  management  than  other  organizations  do,  and  this  fact  made 
one  principal  remark  that  having  consistency  in  program  staffing  and 
administration  was  an  important  ingredient  in  the  success  of  his 
school's  relationship  with  the  program: 

I  think  that  [with  a  consistent  staff]  we  have  lime  to  learn  a  lot  in  terms  of 
what  works  and  what  doesn't  woi  k.  We  had  made  our  mistakes.  I  he 
custodians  began  to  work  the  program  into  their  routine,  and  weren't  as 
threatened  by  it.  I  he  staff  would  learn  to  do  certain  things  and  the  cus- 
todians would  do  oihei  things.  The  arrangements  with  parents  picking 
up  their  kids — those  things  worked  out  more  smoothly.  I  he  fad  was  that 
you  didn't  !)other  the  school  office  at  certain  times  you  didn't  gel  in 
people's  hair.  People  learned  how  to  handle  thai  and  built  iheir  proce- 
dures better. 

Have  meetings!  Everyone  involved  in  your  partnership  should 
have  at  least  one  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year.  Any- 
one who  will  touch  ba.se  with  the  program  should  bejnvited:  cusU)dial 
staff,  secretaries,  .school  personnel  who  may  bcsharing  space  with  you 
(the  physical  education  teacher  if  you  will  be  using  the  gym,  the 
homemaking  teacher  if  you  will  be  using  the  homemaking  room,  etc.). 
The  agenda  ()f  this  meeting  can  be  as  .simple  or  as  complex  as  you 
need.  It  might  be' important  just  to  make  introductions  all  around,  .so 
that  the  prograjji  staff  and  .school  staff  can  identify  each  other  and 
know  whcmi  uJtirdk  tf)  when  the  need  comes  up.  Or  ycm  may  feel  that 
it  \v'(mld  i|f  go<iKl  idea  to  review  y(mr  written  agreement  or 
guidelines,  spelling  (mt  the  spdod  you  are  using,  the  commcm  areas, 
and  the  line  of  accountability  iij  your  agency. 
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School  faculty  meetings  are  another  mechanism  by  which  pro- 
gram staff  can  establish  relationships  with  classroom  teachers  and 
other  sch(M)l  staff.  (If  faculty  meetings  are  held  during  hours  when 
*the  program  operates,  send  a  s'taff  representative.)  Some  program 
staff  have  had  some  problems  with  "acceptance"  by  classroom 
teachers;  others  report  no  probtems.  The  majority,  however,  feel  that 
it  does  take  time.  If  program  director  and  staff  are  invited  to  at.tend 
(Kxasional  staff  meetings  either  as  a  courtesy  or,  in  many  cases,  to 
share  information  about  individual  children,  then  a  precedent  .will  be 
o  set  for  future  discussions  and  information  sharing.  Program  directors 
give  diis  basic  but  important  advice:  • 

Be  available  to  the  persoimel;  always  try  to  be  seen  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Walk  up  aiul  down  the  school  hallway,  wave  to  the  teacher.  Seek  9UI 
the  pri!uipal  or  the  assistaiU  principal  several  limes  a  week.  ^ 
(;ive  the  guy  or  the  gal  in  the  chair  some  strokes.  You\l  be  surprised  how 
mmUv  little  reinforcement  principals  get  for  the  jobs  they  do.  When  theV 
have  a  program  at  night  for  potluck,  invite  the  principal,  and  make  A 
pretty  big  deal  that  he  or  she  is  here,  and  that  they're  really  giving  sup-\^ 
port  ro  the  program.  You  need  your  warnr  fuzzies  once  in  a  while,  and 
when  you  get  those  you  feel  a  little  more  able  to  give  the  time  that^  neces- 
sary to  make  the  program  more  successful. 

Comn^unication  is  the  key  to  success  in  a-partnership  effort. 
Keeping  the  principal  informed  is  among  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  program  stiiff.  In  general,  it  is  the  principal  who  makes  the  deci- 
"sions  Mml  which  space  will  be  used,Vhat  materials  will  be  available 
for  sharing,  and  the  availability  of  other  school  resources  for  use  by 
the  program.  As  soon  A  problems  surface,  the  program  staff  should 
talk  with  the  principal.  The  principal  can  act  as  the  "middleman";  he 
or  she  can  encourage  the  school  staff  to  be  receptive  to  the  program's 
presence  and  even  to  use  it  as  a  resource.  Classroom  teachers  and 
custodians  see  the  principal  as  their  boss,  so  it  will  be  especially  im- 
portant to  keep  communicaticm  channels  open.  Touch  base  fre- 
(fuendy,  especially  at  the  beginning  when  you're  working  out  the 
give-and-take. 

Should  the  principal  be  involved  in  hiring  program  staff?  Re- 
gardless of  who  does  the  hiring  for  the  S ACC  program,  the  principal 
should  be  free  to  offer  opinions,  either  officially  or  unofficially.  While 
some  principals  want  to  have  veto  power  in  hiring,  most  prefer  to 
cooperate  with  the  piogram  administration  in  making  decisions.  In 
the  final  analysis,  a  principal  must  approve  the  choice  of  the  director, 
and  possibly  other  program  staff,  if  a  program  is  going  to  get  off  to  a 
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good  start.  As  one  priiuip^l  put  it,  *it\s  not  an  antagonism  contest. 
We're  on  the  .same  side." 

The  custodial  .staff  probably  tie  in  more  with  the  program  on  a 
(lav-to-day  basis  than  the  principal  does.  Many  program  directors  re- 
port that  it  is  crucial  to  get  their  support.  One  program  director  has 
.said,  *"rhe  custodian  has  the  key  to  the  program;  he  can  lock  us  in  or 
out  of  our  .spacer*  It  is  important  to  remember  the  impa(  t  onahe 
custodial  staff  in  a  partnership  setting;  there  will  Ik*  some  more  work, 
even  if  it  ju.st  means  being  aware  that  there's  a  group  of  children  in 
the  building  after  .school  is  over. 

Sometimes  "flak"  ( omes  from  system  custodial  s^upervisors  and 
not  from  (ustodians  themselves.  Kvt^Mi  when  the  custodial  contract 
with  a  program  .stipulates  that  the  custodial  staff  is  to  work  evening 
hours  for  the  regular  school  programs  when  a  new  SACC  progn^i 
•moves  in,  there  may  still  be  resistance.  Keej^ig  communicati(m  going 
will  make  a  difference. 

TIPS 

Here  are  some  tips  shared  by  staff: 

•  Let  the  custodians  know  what  you  need  in  terms  of  space  well 
enough  in  advance  so  that  your  .schedule  and  their  cleaning 
.schedule  don't  conflict.  Let  them  know  in  advance,  for  exam- 
ple, when  you  will  be  on  trips  .so  that  they  can  plan  to  do  .some 
rc^pair  or  cleaning  job  in  your  absence. 

•  Daily  greetings — basic  human  relations— are  most  important. 

•  Invite  .school  personnel  irtto  the  program  area;  invite  them  to 
any  open  house  or  play  your  kids  put  on.  In  one  program,  the 
children  helped  the  cust()dians  decorate  their  rooms  with 
drawings  and  pictures,  and  the  program  gave  a  party  for  .some 
custodians  who  were,  leaving  the  .school.  Cu.stodial  staff  may 
even  want  to  participate  in  your  program,  as  do  the  cu.stodians 

-.ilL/^^*^>"^»^"U">ty-.school-based  partnership  program  in  a  west- 
ern city:  one  custodian  helped  out  with  .some  of  the  kids  after 
his  shift  was  over — he'd  go  for  a  walk  witli  a  small  group,  go  to 
the  park,  and  sometimes  buy  ice  cream  cones.  This  kind  of 
interest  in  a  program  accompanied  the  attitude  one  man  ex- 
prt*>>.sed: 

I  like  kids,  being  around  them.  If  a  kid  loaves  a  niess,  dial's 
normal— if  an  adult  leaves  a  iness»  that's  diffeient.  I  here  is  a  Ittllo 
extra  work,  but  that's  what  the  school  is  here  for.  If  they  weren't 
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liere,  iheii  we'd  liavc  tio  jol).  It's  jusi  pan  of  the  job.  The  room  is 
(liffereiii  from,  the  regular  classroc  ji— we  .imdersiaiKl  ihai— ii  s 
even  easier  to  elean  beeause  There  ai^eii't  any  desks  and  ehairs. 

•  Share  your  resources.  The  Hephzibah  Children's  Associalioii 
had  more  foster  grandparents  assigned  to  them  than  they  were 
able  to  use  in  their  program,  and  some  of  the  schtM)ls  the  pro- 
gram operated  in  needed  help  in  their  kinderganen  class- 
rocniis.  So  Hephzibah  offered  to  share  this  valuable  resource* 
with  them.  I'he  idea  is  to  get  away  from  "what's  mine  is  mine, 
and  what's  yours  is  yours."  For  example,  equipment  which 
belongs  to  the  program  or  to  the  sponsoring  agency— such 
as  film  projectors  or  other  expensive  items — could  be  made 
available  to  the  partner  agency,  even  if  budgets  and  adminis- 
tration are  separate.  One  program  director  says  of  build- 
ing the  relationship: 

n  ii  goes  bad  [the  relationship  with  the  partner],  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  repair  it.  I  liere  are  two  ways  to  l>e:  friendly  or  ignore  each  other. 
But  think,  what's  the  !)est  for  the  kids? 

•  A  liaison  person  may  help.  Some  sch(K)l  systems  assign  a  school 
^  .^^administrator  to  provide  liaison  with  partner  programs.  It  is 

lietptiil  for  both  progrnws  and  pi  incipal.s  to  have  someone  at 
the  system  ^ev:cLw  h()  can  help  with  problem  solving— and,  im- 
portaiuly,  who  kiim\rs^4JuLhist()ry  and  status  of  current  agree- 
merus  between  the  t\v()  part7refS:^Wusj)i)siti()ti  can  be  filled 
by  someone  outside  l3^)th  school  system  aTid"  prxigianr,^  for 
example,  a  PTO  meinHer  can  j)e  the  liaison  person.  If  yoin-- 
original  planning  gnkip  involved  members  from  advocacy 
groups  and  service  ()i^ganr4itlt)ns,  you  may  be  able  to  use  one  of 
these  resource  people  as  the  contact  person. 

The  principal,  in  the  end,  is  accountable  to  the  school  system  if 
there  are  serious  problems  with  a  partner  program.  A  southern  prin-  - 
( ipal  stiggests  tlie  following  tips'for  other  principals.  I  hey  are  based 
on  the  acknowledgment  that  the  principal  is,  in  many  ways,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  his  or  her  school,  and  in  some  ways  has  the  same 
role  in  relation  to  a  partner  program  in  the  sch(K)l: 

•  Establish  your  authority  and  its  limitations. 

•  Establish  the  authority  of  the  program  and  its  limitations. 

•  Then  stand  back  and  let  it  function,  so  the  program  operators 
can  take  action  without  going  to  the.principal  every  time.  J 
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How^he  Program  Is  Administered 

In  this  section  wo  pay  tloser  attention  to  the  struetures  ;nul  roles  of 
iidniinist ration:  the  l)oar(i  of direc  tors,  the  pro^^nun  director,  the  par- 
ents. Depending  on  the  type  ot  organizational  model  you  choose, 
some  striKturcs  and  positions  will  differ,  one  from  the  other,  but  the 
hlisir  tasks  of  administrarion  will  be  the  same.  There  must  be  a  struc- 
ture established  uruier  which  pe()ple  are  empowered  to  make  policy 
de(  isions  about  the  program  as  well  as  day-to-day  management  deci- 
sions. .\  set  of  procedures  must  also  be  created  to  accomplish  the 
tasks.  . 

Ask  these  general  t|uestions  to  help  accomplish  your  work: 

Are  there  clear  lines  oj  authority  and  accountahility?  Docs  everyotu' 
involved  know  what  their  tasks  are,  how  to  accomplish  them,  and  who 
to  turn  to  when  problems  come  up?^Does  administrative  capacity 
matc  h  ihe  scope  of  the  program — for  example,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  type  of  funding,  the  location? 

Do  the  policies  reflect  the  needs  of  the  children,  their  parents,  and  the 
profrram  stafff  In  order  to  make  policies  that  are  fair  and  appropriate, 
the  lK>ar(l  of  directors,  the  agency  board,  or  the  administrator  or 
principal  should  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  parents  and  other 
experts.  If  advice  and  counsel  is  sought,  will  the  policy  makers  listen 
to  it  and  take  it  into  account  in  making  decisions? 

in  partnership  programs,  hoxv  much  control  xoill  the  partner  agency  or 
institution  have?  How  free  are  you  to  design  a  program.that  reflects  the 
goals  and  philosophy  of  the  organizers  and  parents?  Will  the  partner 
agency  exert  its  authority  over  budget  decisions  to  the  detriment  of. 
good  program  planning?  Will  it  require  excessive  restrictions  on  the 
einollment,  use  of  space,  or  administrative  procedures  you  design? 


Collaborating  with  Your  Partner's  Board 

Program  organizers  will  often  have  to  be  concerned  with  more  than 
one  level  of  administration*.  Noi  only  will  you  manage  the  program 
itself,  but  you  will  also  need  to  develop  good  working  relationships 
with  official  sponsor  or  partner  groups.  Administrators  of  these  or- 
ganizations may  have  the  authority  to  determine  if  and  how  your  pro- 
gram will  1)^  a  part  of  their  larger  institution  or  agency.  The  policies 
of  su(h  groups  will  affect  your  program, 'regardless  of  your  official 
rHationship:  a  school  principal,  for  example,  may  run»a  SACX^  pro- 
granHn  his  own  school,  but  he  will  still  have  to  seek  approval  from  the 
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sth(K)l  board  or  the  system  su£erintendent  to  have  the  program  in  the 
first  place. 

The  partner  organization  s  previously  established  pojicies  and 
ways  of  doing  things  may  have  to  bend  and  stretch  to  accommodate 
the  new  program. 

Woj  king  out  administrative  structures  requires  careful  planning. 
An  administrative  structure: 

•  Is  a  framework  for  the  responsibilities,  limitations,  and  freedom 
within  which  the  program  operates; 

•  Provides  a  mechanism  for  institutionalizing  a  program's  re- 
lationship with  a  sponsor  or  partner; 

•  Establi.jjRes  clear  lines  of  authority  and  accountability  within  the 
program  itself. 

An  administrative  structure  should  include: 

•  (Hear  guideline.^  and  agreements  between  the  program  and  its 
sponsor  or  partner  and  among  those  directly  responsible  for 
managing  the  program  on  a  daily  basis; 

•  Flexibility  and  definition  so  the  pro^^^am  can  be  responsive  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  children,  parents,  and  staff  and  the 
realities  of  the  community. 

The  program  is  very  fragile  in  the  beginning.  After  a  while,  if  it's 
done  right,  it's  institutionalized.  o 

■  The  "Big  Board."  Regardless  of  the  internal  administrative 
structure  you  have  .set  up  for  your  program,  most  likely  you  will  be 
connected  in  (me  way  or  another  to  a  .spon.sQr  or/:^partner  institution. 
There  will  bt?  a  policy-setting  aiithonty  to  deal  with.  This  may  be  the 
•sch(K)r board,  the  community  service  ag^ncy;board  of  overseers  or 
direct<)TsT  a  nmnidpjd^b<Kir^  overseers,  6r  the  like.  Establishing 
your  relationship  with  this  IxKly  wilTBe 

lion,  and  it  is  important  to  clarify  this  relationship  at  the  outset.  This 
"big  lK)ard,"  as  distinct  from  the  board  of  dii;ec5()r^  of  the  progranfi 
itself,  may  have  varying  levels  of  involvement  with  your  program, 
rangi^ig  from  spiply  giving  approval  to  taking  an  active  part  in  de- 
termii^ing  policy  about  enrollment,  fees,  scope  of  service,  artd  staffing. 
For  the  most  part,  programs  which  operate  separate  entities — with 
their  own  boards  of  directors  and  separate  administrative  istaff— 
generally  have  a  fair  amount  of  latitude  in  setting  the  prograi[n's 
policies,  even  when  a. "partner"  institution  is  involved  in  providing 
space  or  other  resources.  However,  both  those  responsible  for  spon- 
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soring  or  collaboratirig  with  the  program  and  those  whose  primary 
task  is  running  the  program  will  want  to  create  a  good  climate  for  the 
relationship;  like  any  relationship,  there  must  be  freedom  to  move  as 
well  as  clearly  defined  lK)undaries.* 

Institutional  boards  Will  want  to  know  that  the  administering 
group  is  responsibl^and  accountable,  and  capable  of  running  the 
program  atnio  liability  to  the  institution.  Most  boards  will  take  the 
position  that  if  an  "outside"  group  administers  a  program  within 
the  umbrella  of  the  institution,  the  program  will  be  associated  with  that 
institution  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Therefore,  any  collaborating 
group  should  provide  good  program  management,  including  finan- 
cial stability.  Boards  are  in  the  bu.siness  of  making  decisicms  about  the 
larger  institution,  .so.  collaborative  arrangements  .should  be  worked 
out  sm(K)thly  to  avoid-complkations  for  the  larger  instituth)n  and  for 
the  program  too.~ 

Boards  also  need  to  k)^ow  whether  and  how  the  new  program  will 
affe(feiJ*xisling  operations,  and  will  want  and  need  documentation  on 
the  program's  scope  of  service,  and  the  availability  or  lack  of  other 
resources  for  school-age  children. 

■  Designing  the  Relationship.  A  good  example  of  a  collabrmi- 
tive  structure  between  the  board  of  a  large  institution  and  programs 
separately  admini.stered  bj|t  IcKated  in  that  instituticm  is  reflected  in 
the  Brookline  (Massachusett.s)  Public  Schools'  Guidelines  for  the  Opera- 
tion of  Extended  Day  Programs.  (See  Appendix.)  The  Sch(K)l  (Committee 
approves  each  program  to  operate  in  a  school,  after  receiving  tenta- 
tive approval  for  the  program  from  the  principal  and  the  director  of 
school  plant.  After  tfie*  program*  has  been  approved,  the  program 
board  is  responsible  for  all  administrative  concerns,  such  aK  estab- 
lishing tuition,  rales,  selecting  staff,  etc.  The  .school  committee 
guidelines  also  desc  ribe  in  some  detail  what  each  side  will  do  for  the 
other,  and  <  reate  sonj^p  (  hecks  and  balances.  By  and  large,  the  pro- 
grams are  administered  autonomously,  while  .still  "part"  of  the  school 
system, 

.Another  e\am[)le  is  the  agreement  between  the  Fairfax,  Virginia 
Coiintv  Board  of  Supervisors,  tlie  (lounty  Office  for  (Children,  and  the 
Fairfax  County  S(  h(K)l  Board,  whicfi  allows  programs  to  be  adiuinis- 
t<^re<l  in  school  spac  e: 

Mtinagement  is  defiiu^d  in  the  agreement: 

I  lie  Couniy  Board  sliall  fiv  ies|X)iisible  for  ilie  opcralioii  atid  manage- 
nieni  ofcxieridod  dav  (  are  (eiiicrs,  iiu  lading  biidgel,  persouiioL  payroil, 
logistical  furu  tiotis,  audit,  |)rograrTi  developuKMii,  and  evaluation. 
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The  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  responsibility  for: 

Maiiageitieiit;  liability  insurance;  use  of  sch(K)l  e(|nipnieni;  overtime  of 
cusUHlial  services;  nliliiies;  bus  lrans|x)rtati()n;  inaintenanee;  C(juipnieiu; 
regulation;  procedures  for  allocation  of  space  and  energy  (onservation. 

The  Schoof  Board,  which  provides  the  public  school  space  for  the 
programs  run  by  the  County  OFC,  provides: 

Space;  ainiual  review  by  asscniale  snpefinleiulent;  procedures  to  gram 
re(juesls  for  space;  maintenance  and  custodial  si-rvices  (no  overtime); 
liaison  with  Coutily  Boardj  billing  of  County  Board  for  extraorditiary  use 
oT  utilities;  information  on  childreirs  health  to  extended  day  staff,  if  par- 
v\\\  ie(|uests.  Furnishings  and  e(iuipmenl.  if  available,  will  hv  lo;nuMl. 

All  of  this  detail  is  necessary.  It  saves  time  and  effort  figuring  out 
which  gioup  is  responsible  for  what  in  a  crunch  situation;  it  alleviates 
stress  on  persoimel  who  really  aren't  responsible  for  certain  areas.  In 
the  example  cited,  the  concise  comprehensive  agreement  was 
particularly  necessary  because  admini.strative  responsibility  had 
shifted  from  one  agency  to  ;mother.  It  was  important  to  be  specific 
about  which  ageiicy  was  accf)untal)le  for  each  facet  of  program  man- 
agement and  operation. 


I  Keep  the  board  informed:  communicate  information  about  the 

program  regularly  and  freciuently. 
t  Be  systematic  about  collecting  required  data,  and  about  pre- 
senting information  to  the  board. 
I  Maintain  a  running  record  of  ein-ollment;  show  how  the  pro- 
gram enhances  the  larger  institution's  goals.  I  he  YMCA  in 
Bcmlder,  Colorado,  is  required  by  the  school  board  to  do  a 
needs  asse.ssment  every  April,  along  with  an  invenlory  of  pro- 
viders in  each  tai  geted  .school  area.  This  is  to  allay  .school  board 
concern  about  taking  business. away  froni  existing  providers. 
»  Follow  the  correct  protcK'ol  in  making  ehiuiges  in  the  natuie  of 
^  the  progiam.  If  you  do  make  changes  and  don't  need  boat d 
approval  for  them,  let  the  boar(l  know  .so  they  aren't  surpri.sed. 
"Make  sure  ycm  explain  your  reciuests  for  new  or  iidditional  re- 
sources .clearly.  Owe  director  totd  us, 
We  did  a  proposal  for  nutrition  funds  and  school  board  people  m;ide 
us  witTidraw  it  IxTause  of.a^'lack  of  understanding  of  the  proposal 
and  how  it  fits  into  th*  piWnim.  Later  on  when  s(  hool  board  mem- 
bers were  at  a  fair  and  saw  ulf  exhibit  alK)ui  nuiritipn  and  fmxls,  the 
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Very  lK)ard  nifinhfi  who  had  hven  the  deciding  vote  {o  nix  the  pro- 
posal came  back  all  excited  al)out  what  shc^^snw! 

•  If  you  or  the  program  is  publicized,  lefythe  board  know.  If  you 
have  a  chance,  make  a  "plug*'  for  tlje  boH^d\s  sijpport  ancj  en- 
thusiasm. '  • 

•  Involve  the  board  in  the  program:  contact  new  board  mem- 
bers, explain  the  program,  give  them  a  tour,  and  show  them 

^  how  things  work.  Invite  a  board  member  to  sit  on  your  pro- 
gram board  or  ad vi.sory  group. 

Even  programs  run  by  schools  must  engage  in  maintaining  good 
relations  with  the  school  lM)ard.  A  principal  of  xme  such  pi'ogram  says 
that  he  must  also  be  a  public  relations  ex'pert  in*()rder  t<>  keep  the 
board  informed  and  aware  of  the  value  of  the  program.  He  counsels 
others  to:  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Do  a  U)t  ()f  public  relations.  We  have  developed  a  slide-liipe  show  wliich 
we  sh()H.  to  the  school  hoard,  at  teacher  orienlat^ions,  and  at  partyit 
()rientalidiis.  You  need  to  promote  not  necessarily  the  extended  day  pro- 
gram but  the  school  in  general.  You\e  got  to  show  what  the  school  is 
trying  to  do  f  or  chiklren. 

The  Tasks  of  Administration 

^  Administrative  tasks  can  be  divided  into  three  pha.ses  or  time  periods, 
^  with  certain  activities  to  continue  throughout.  Phase  /,  the  planning 
y  peridd,  is  the  period  during  which  you  will  begin  to  formalize  .some  of 
the  earlier  activities  the  planning  group  has  begun,  as  we  de.scribe  in 
Piirts  H^Hiod  III  of  this  manual,  lynvm^phase  2,  the  start-up  period,  the 
program  has  not  yet  opened  its  doors  to  .serve  children,  but  is  pre- 
paring to  do  .so.  The  directcn^'and-other  staff  are  hired  hmX  enrollment 
^    begins.  During  this  time  you  will  .set  Uplhc  logistics  of  operating  the 
program:  transportaticm,  design  of  space,  purchase  of  equipment, 
etc.  In  phase  3,  operating  the  program,  you  are  now  ready  to  .serve  the 
children.  Enrollment  tnay  continue,  if  the  program  is  not  full.  Per- 
sonnel  at  the  partner  location  are  aware  of  your  presence,  ancLyour  - 
activities  are  geared  to  make  the  placement  of  the  program  in  "their*' 
space  as  plea.sant  as  po.ssible.  ^Last-minute  changes  notwithstanding 
(you  (an't  use  the  spa(C  promised — for  example,  another  kinder- 
garten (  la.ssr(M)m  is  needed  becau.se  of  a  sudden  influx  of  kimlergart- 
ner.s),  your  space  has  been  designed',  and  you  know  what  equipment, 
materials,  or  special  areas  you  will  be  using.  Parents  have  been  in- 
"  formed  about  fees  and  other  policies  and  procedures. 
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Figure  7-1  outlines  the  tasks  of  admirmtration  that  are  common 
to  must  programs.  I  here  will  l>e  some  exceptions  and  variations,  be- 
cause of  the  different  types  of  sponsorship  and  support  for  SACiC 
programs.  For  example,  some  agencies  will  nor  hire  new  staff,  but 
may  assign  staff  already  on  board  to  run  the  program,  giving  thenV 
the  responsibility  to  hire  work-study  students  or  to  find  volunteers  or 
public  employment  ti  ai|ice.s,  . 

■  Policy  Making.  Some  of  the  tasks  involve  making  and  imple- 
menting decisions  on  program  policy,  including  size,  the  population 
served,  funding  sources  available,  staffing  needs,  and  official  dealings 
with  state  and  federal  agencies,  These  sets  of  tasks  are  different,  one 
from  the  other,  but  are  entwined:  Policy  may  be  made  by  one  group 
and  implemented  by  another,  but  there  must  be  a  bask  thread  of 
agreement,  communicaticm,  and  organization  which  ties  them  t()- 
getlier, 

Dec  isions  on  policies  will  affect  the  present  and  future  succes.s  of 
the  program,  This  task  is  usually  vested  in  a  policy-making  body.  De- 
pending on  l\w  type  of  program  you  have,  this  deci.sion-'naking  body 
may  be  the  board  of  directors,  the  school  or  church  board,  or  the 
agency  administrator.  Parents  can  be  involved  in  policy  .setting  in  dif- 
ferent w^iys,  ranging  from  running  the  program  entirely  (parents 
serve  not  oiily  as  policy  makers,  l)ut  al.so  as  managers  or  implenienters 
of  the  policies  they  make)  to  .serving  on  an  advisory  committee  which 
reviews  policy  made  hv  another  body. 

The  Board  of  Directors.    The  administrative  ta.sks  a  board  of 
directors  should  carry  out  are  to: 

•  Esjiiblish  a  program  philo.sophy;  decide  cm  program  policies 
such  as  population  served,  balance  of  races  and  sexes,  per- 
sonnel policies;  make  policy  statement.s*. 

•  Establish  the  board's  scope  of  authority:  the  program's  bylaws, 
parent  participation  recjuirements;  the  program's  role  in  rela- 
tion to  other  agencies  or  partner  institutions;  decisions  on  .size, 
scope  of  the  program.     .  o 

•  'E.stablish  a  managerial  function.  Through  the  .standing  or  ad 
hcK*  committees,  the  board  selects  a  director,  participates  in 
hiring  other  staff,  prepares  or  approves  a  budget  and  manages 
finances;  .seeks  to  rai.se  funds,  designs  scholarship  or  other 
finaiicial  assistance  mechanisms;  complies  with  Icnal,  .state,  and 

.  federal  laws,  if  they  apply. 

Who  .serves  on  the  board?  In  a  parent-run  program,  parents  may 
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Wjf»o  does  these  tasks?  There  are  no  tiard  and  fast  rules.  They  may  be  done  by 
thte  planning  group  or  by  parents;  by  the  program  director  or  the  agenpy 
director,  or  other  appropriate  staff;  by  a  partner  agency  board  or 
administrator— and  often  by  some  of  these  groups  and  people  working  to- 
gether.  


When  Done? 

How  Long  Does  It  Take? 


Fulfil!  legal  requirements 

Clarify  agreement  with  partner  agency 


Secure  insurance:  liability,  medical 
(for  staff) 


Prepare  budget  (ctevelop  fee  struc- 
ture and  accounting,  fee  collection 
procedures) 

Hire  director  * 


Develop  policies  and  procedures;  de- 
velop enrollment  plan 

Prepare  written  materials  on  policy 
and  procedures;  develop  parent  in- 
formation, packet 


Completing  process  of  inco^oration  as  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion/developing bylaws,  electing  officers,  organizing  com- 
mittees; filing  for  tax-exempt  status;  other  legal  business 
Completing  licensing  procedures,  other  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements (building,  zoning,  fire) 

Preparing  written  agreements  with  partner  agency,  including 
requirements  for  reporting,  or  other  management  tasks 

Purchasing  liability  insurance  or  reviewing  existing  p/blicy  for 
possible  adjustment;  investigating  medical  insurance  plan 
(group)  or  plan  for  alternative  medical  coverage  for  staff  (full 
or  partial) 

Designing '^structure  (sliding  scale,  flat  rate,  sibling  payment 
policy,  etc.)  based  on  earlier  work  on  budget  requirements 

Writing  job  description;  advertising;  complying  with  affirma- 
tive action  requirements;  interviewing;  designing  and  sign- 
ing of  contract 

Deciding  on  number  and  ages  of  children;  race  and  sex  bal- 
ance, if  desired;  special  needs  children;  prforities  for  admis- 
sion 

Clarifying  policy  and  procedures  (hours,  vacations  and'holi- 
day^  fees,  parent  participation,  ?ic.) 


Incorporation:  10  days-4  months 
Tax  exemption:  2-6  moaths 

Varies  (you  may  be  able  to  open  with  a 
provisional  license) 
Varies;  an  ongoing  procqps,  li^ut  major 
agreements  should  be  completed  be- 
fore sitart-up 

During  and  after  Incorporation  pro-  ' 
cess 


Before  operating  program 


Job  description:  1-2  weeks 
Advertise^  1  week 
lnterview:\l-2  wefeks 
Before  program  opens 


Before  program  opens 


Recruit  and  enroll  children 


Develop  transportation  plan 

Hire  other  staff  (plan  to  hire  in  oropbr- 
tion  to  number  of  children  projected 
for  first  enrollment;  you  will  be  able  to 
hire  more  staff  as  needed) 
Investigate  volunteer  staff  or  public 
service  or  youth  employment  pro- 
grams: work/study 
Conduct  training  ' 


Design  spape 


Obtain  equipment  and  supplies 


Continue  enrollment  of  children 
Involve  parents 

Develop  and  maintain  links  with 
schools,  classroom  teachers 
Train  staff 


Continue  development  of  policies  and 
procedures  as  need  arises;  carry  out 
day-to-day  internal  administration 


Advertising  program,  if  indicated;  developing  enrollment, 
medical,  and  other  forms  (check  on  children's  existing  medi- 
cal insurance  which  may  have  been  purchased  by  parents 
through  school  system);  forming  waitlist,  if  indicated 
Contacting  and  contracting  bus  service;-designing  other  ar- 
rangements (taxi,  staff  to  pick  up  children,  etc.^ 

Writing  job  descriptions^  advertising;  complying  with 
affirmative  action  requirements;  interviewing;  designing  and 
signing  contract 

Contacting  community  agencieslor  eWerly,  CETA,  schools 
and  colleges;  writing  job  descriptions;  interviewing 

Planning  program  content  based  on  earlier  discussions;  in- 
volving staff  in  planning;  developing  "group"  as  unit; 
clarifying  tasks,  areas  of  responsibility  ^ 
Clarifying,  with  agency  staff  and  director,  exact  space  and 
other  areas  to  be  used;  designing  space  and  storage  use; 
making  materials  checklist 

Checking  if  in-kind  contributions  are  available  from  partner 
agency,  parentsjcommuhity,  local  business,  etc;  purchasing, 
if  necessary 

Additional  recruitment,  if  necessary  (advertise  with  schools, 
child  care  l&R  services,  social  services  department,  etc.) 
Establishing  schedule  of  parent  meetings;  learning  parents' 
skill&lo  share  with  program 

Staff  meetings. with  classroom  teachers  of  children  in  pro- 
gram 

Creating  opportunities  for  staff  to  learn  new  skills,  doing  - 
self-evaluation  as  group;  visiting  other  programs;  s'taff  sup- 
port groups 

Continue  development  of  policies  and  procedures  as  need 
arises;  maintain  up-to-date  records  (attendance,  personnel,, 
finances,  etc.) 


1  month 


Before  program  opens 

Advertise:  1-2  weeks 
Interview:  1-3  weeks 


Varies 
1-2  weeks 
1-2  weeks 

Before  program  opens 

Periodic;  when  necessary 

Ongoing 

Ongoing 

Ongoing 


*  Although  tasks  are  in  a  sequential  order  here,  many  of  them  are  interdependent  and  need  to  be  done  simultaneously. 

Figure  7-1 
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make  up  the  lai  jircst  jirr()up  on  the  l)oar(l,  but  others  in  the  community 
may  also  be  considered  for  board  membership,  especially  those  who 
have  been  part  of  the  original  organizing  effort.  This  group  may  have 
valuable  skills  or  entree  to  important  information  and/or  people  in  the 
community  and,  as  your  supporters,  will  advocate  on  your  behalf,  A 
staff  representative  from  the  piogram  may  also  be  considered  for 
board  membershrp.  In .  partnership  programs,  the  principal  (or  ^ 
agency  director,  or  minister,  etc)  should  be  invited  to  serve  on  the* 
hoard  as  an  ex  officio  member.  ■    .   ^  . 

In  an  agency-run  program,  board  member^  should  be  selected 
whose  skills,  interests,  and  awareness  of  day  care  issues  and  children 
and  families  meet  the  goals  and  needs  of  the  program,  T  his  is  espe- 
cially true  of  boards  which  have  an  administrative  role,  as  opposed  to 
an  advisory  one.  The  "working  board,"  charged  with  tasks  as  well  as 
policy  making,  will  require  some  "experts"  whose  areas  of  }jkill— such 
as  law^  health,  child  development,  finance— can  be  usef  ul  to  the  pro- 
gram, 

■  Advisory  Boards,    Some  programs  have  advisory  boards  in 
addition  to  official  boards  of  directois.  Advisory  boards  can  be  a  ^ 
group  of  professionals  or  "movers"  in  the  community  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  program  and  can  be  asked  tb  help  in  its  devek)p- 
ment. 

Most  programs,  unless  they  are  actually  run  by  a  parent  board, 
ask  parents  to  be  involved  in  administration.  For  some,  this  means  "at 
a  distance" — their  mai*n  responsibility  is  to  approve,  or  not  approve, 
policies  and  procedures  established  by  program  managers. 

Many  groups  have  parent  advisory  boards,  committees, or  coun- 
cils, d*n  multisite  programs,  each  site  may  have  a  parent  board  that 
ele(  ts  a  representative  to  a  central  parent  advisory  council  or  board  of 
directoi  s  for  the  entire  program.  The  more  parents  fc!el  like  "owners" 
of  a  program,  the  more  they  want  to  continue  to  be  involved^  even 
when  their  energies  are  not  needed  for  daily  administration,  ALso, 
some  programs  simply  want  more  from  the  parent  advisory  group— 
and  set  out  to  get  it.  Much  of  this  impetus  will  depend  on  the  auspices 
and  history  of  the  organization  running  the  program.  Community 
schools,  for  example,  have  a  tradition  ?)f  involving  the  community  in 
making  dcfi^ons,  so  it  is  pf)ssible  for  parents  to  be  more  closely  re- ^ 
hited  to  the  program.  Othei  agencies  may  not  have  a  tradition  of 
meaningful  parent  invf)lvement.  And,  if  the  administrative  structure 
is  higlily  decentralized,  program  management  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  program  director  and  on-siie  supervisor,  while  policy  is  made 
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"higher  up.".  Parents  may  not  fit  into  that  hierarchy  very  well,  unless 
conscious  efforts  are  made  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  seat  of  power. 
A  director  of  a  program  run  by  a  large  board  of  professionals  with 
one  parent  representative,  and  by  a  parent  advisory  board  as  another 
separate  body,  feels  that  parents  do  decide  on  "real  issues^ — things 
that  they  can  make  decisions  about.  The  parent  group  can  ask  the 
board  to  change  policy,  artd  often  the  board  does  so." 

The  following  excerpt  frcim  the  Madis6n,  Wisconsin,  After  School 
Day  Care  Association's  Handbook  is  an  example  of  very  clear  statements 
by  the  program  to  the  pareifts  about  their  administrative  rights  and 
responsibilities:  "  , 

The  .structure  within  the  association  shall-be  a  representative  democracy, 
with  parents  at  each  center  electing  representatives  to  the  governing 
board.  It  is  the  right  of  every  element  of  the  association  (staff,  pare^nts, 
t  Hil(lrcn)  to  expect  support  from  every  other  element,  to  appeal  decisions 
involving  them  directly,  to  sit  on  the  board  as  a  representative  or  con- 
(Ctned  party,  to  carry,  through  in  the  objectives  of  the  association  for 
creative,  enthusiastic  daily  care,  to  express  opinions  for  that  potential. 

T  he  Boanj  of  Parent  Representatives:  Responsibilities/Duties 

Policy  Determination  of  all  policies  re:  the  admini.stration 

and  program  goals  , 
)  Has  the  responsibility  to  request  information  to  de- 

\  tm  mine  those  policies 

\  Sets  all  policies  for  future  of  organization  a.s  well  as 

\  present  operations 

rtiring  Responsible  for  all  hiring/firing  of  staff  (usually  in 

\  consultation  with  curriculum  coordinator  8c  di- 

•  rector) 

Respcm.sible  for  all  hiring/firing  of  administraticm 
staff 

Responsible  for  committee  personnel  (volunteers) 
Hears  appeals  regarding  all  decisions,  policies,  dif- 
ferences with  other  elements  within  association 
Hears  grievances  of  all  decisions,  including  its  own 
Responsibility  to  wgfk  with  director  on  budgets,  fe^ 
setting,  fundraising,  proposals  (including  ap- 
pearances before  potential  donors  if  necessary), 
and  ascertaining  cash  flow  appropriateness  on  a 
monthly  basis  ' 
lfubli(  ity^       ~"     Ajd  Centra.!  Staff 
onimitlWs  Fun(  tions  of  the  board  are  handled  by  various 

1  .  committees  of  the  board:  Standards  8c  Guidelines 

\  (Policies),  Personnel  (Hiring),  Financial  (Fi- 

hances).  Publicity  (Publicity) 


\pp(^*als 
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The  Board  shall  have  the  ultimate  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  all  actions  of  the  ASIK'A  and  all 
decisions  of  the  board  are  final 
Shall  be  elected  according  to  the  bylaws  and  each 
officer  shall  chair  one  committee 

While  programs'  formal  structures  provide  guidance  for  decisions 
on  policies  and  procedures,  much  of  the  day-to-day  management  will 
be  handled  by  the  director  or  other  staff.  SACC  programs  depend 
heavily  on  staff,  who  generally  receive  low  pay  and  who  do  not  have 
the  most  comfortable  working  conditions.  It  is  their  e^rtthusiasm  which 
(/ten  makes  the  difference  between  a  good  program  and  a  poor  one. 
Programs  need  to  officially  recognize  the  contribution  staff  members 
make.  Especially  in  shoe-string  operations,  where  people  must  take  on 
more  responsibilities  for  program  administration  than  is  really  ideal, 
staff  should  be  able  to  voice  opinions  and  share  in  making  decisions 
§bout  policies  and  program  issues.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  programs  should  have  staff  as  voting  board  merhbers — but  if 
you  want  to  contemplate  such  a  process,  here  are  some  tips^m  how  to 
do  it:  '  , 

•  One  or  two,  board  positions  can  be  held  for  staff  (or  more, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  program). 

Staff  as  a  group  can  elect  or  appoint  members  to  represent 
them. 

•  Staff  positions  can  be  rotated  every  few  months. 

•  Staff  can  be  nominated  along  wjth.  Others  for  election  to  the 
board. 

•  Staff  can  be  voting  or  nonvoting  members.  If  nonvoting,  then 
staff  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.'^ 

Most  funding  sources,  both  public  and  private,  do  not  object  to 
staff  as  board  members;  however,  some,  such  as  the  United  Way,  do 
object.  Make  sure  you  check  with  funding  sources  on  their  position 
regarding  this  is<>ue  if  you  think  there  may  be  objections. - 

If  you  are  concerned  with  staff  representation  producing  a 
conflict  of  interest,  board  policies  can  be  developed  to  define  the  limits 
of  staff  participation  in  discussion  or  action  taken  on  iiidividual  staff, 
such  as  personnel  action. 

When  the  hoard  makes  decisions  about  salary  issues,  the  staff  rep- 


*  Roger  Xeugebaiier.  "Staff  \f  embers  on  the  Board  of  .Directors:  Centers'  Kxpcrieiu  cs," 
ChiM  Care  Information  Exchat'ige,  No.  9  (September  1979),  pp.  15-1(5. 
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reseiitatives  on  the  hoard  can  serve  as  advisors,  presenting  their  re- 
(|uests  but  not  participating  in  the  ultimate  vote, 

A  small  working  board  (eight  to  thirteen  members)  is  a  good  idea; 
all  parents  in  the  program  might  be  members  of  the  corporation  and 
have  voting  power.  An  executive  committee  would  be  responsible  for 
designing  and  recommending  policy! 

The  board  may  first  be  composed  of  the  original  program  or- 
ganizers, whose  names  are  listed  on  official  documents  as  the  program 
incorporators.  When  you  hold  yoyr  first  annual  meeting,  election,  of 
board  members  according  to  your  bylaw  procedures  will  formalize 
the  board;  and  in  a  new  program  which  begins  to  attract  parents,  new 
people  can  be  elected  to  board  positions.  You  will  also  need  to  elect 
officers  at  the  aunual  meeting — president  or  chairperson(s),  vice 
president(s),  tre;Kurer  and  secretary  (clerk). 

■  Committees— The  Way  the  Board  Functions.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors, regaiJ^'ss  of  size,  use  a  sy,stein  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee.vlo  do  business.  The  executive  committee  is  ccmiposed  of  those 
most  closely  associated  with  and  responsible  for  the  program.  It  usu- 
ally is  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  organization,  and  may  include 
also  the  chairpersons  of  other  committees.  Also,  standing  committees 
can  be  organized  for  finance,  fuiidraising,  personnel,  program/ 
curriculum,  nominating,  building  committees,  etc.  Ad  hoc  committees 
are  set  up  to  handle  business  vyhich  comes  up  infrequently.  (Chairper- 
sons of  various  committees  may  be  on  the  executive  committee,  as  \yell 
as  someone  acting  as  liaison  with  the  ;igency  or  school  being  shared  by 
the  program. 

C.'ommillees  \york  best  when  the  chairperson  clarifies  the  com- 
mittee's tasks  and  igoajs  \yith  other  members.  Tasks  .should  be  clearly 
outlined;  a  schedule/timetable  will  help  committee  members  to  feel 
that  the  tasks,  even  if  ongoing  (such  as  finance),  are  manageable. 
C(munittee  members  should  each  have  one  or  two  tasks  suited  to  that 
individuaPs  time,  resources,  and  skills, 

I  he  follovying  description  of  ^he  work  of  (omniittees  is  from  the 
Kakin  dare  Program  in  Nashville,  leimessee: 

Budget  ami  Finance — (iencnil  Duties:  Plan  yeiirly  !)ii(iget  \Y.\fici\  on  pro- 
je(  led  iiuoino  and  expenses.  WoukI  l>e  helpful  tr)  have  persons  with  ^v\\- 
cral  lK)()kk('e[)ing  knowledge  and  skills  and  persr)ns  with  an  understand- 
ing of  laxes,  (an  rem  prr)je(  I  is  to  (  lose  out  books  for  ihe  year  and  ir)  file 
Imam  iai  siaiemeni  to  IRS  for  Nol-fbr-Profil  and  tax-exempt  status. 
Pnsonnel — (ieneral  Duties:  I'o  review  applic  ants  for  positions  available  in 
tea(  hing  staff;  aid  in  yearly  evaluation  of  staff  members  and  evaluate 
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performance  and  skills  of  staff  with  the  director;  make  recommendations 
for  raises  to  Governing  Board.  Current  project  is  to  fill  vacancy  for  lead 
teacher  position  and  to  develop  ah  evaluation  form  for  staff  members. 
~^  Program  Development  and  Evaluation — General  Duties:  Evaluation  of  pro- 
^r'am  in  relation  to  .satisfying;  the  needs  of  parents  and  children;  review 
relationship  of  program  with  Eakin  School  faculty  and  staff ;,work  with 
Director  in  planning  yearly  program  to  meet  those  needs  identified.  Cur- 
rent project  is  to  develop  an  evaluation  report  to  present  to  Dr.  Brooks 
referring  to  status  of  program  and  progress  made  since  March  1977^^ 
Constitution  and  bylaws — Design  Constitution  and  Bylaws  for  this  organi- 
J  zatiort.  This  committee  is  meeting  during  the  summer  to  complete  this 
project. 

'Secretarial  and  Telephone — General  Duties:  Help  with  copying  materials 
and  typing  when  necessary.  Telephone  committee  is  activated  when  in- 
formation must  be  given  out  on  short  notice.  (In  the  past,  only  in 
emergency  situations.) 

Volunteers  and  Refreshments — General  Duties:  Prepare  refreshments  for 
parent  meetings  and  Governing  Board  meetings;  share  interests  or  skills 
in  the  (Center  with  the  children;  provide  transportation  for  field  trips, 
Nnminations~-^Gf:nQri\\  Duties:  Communicate  with  parents  to  discover 
persons  willing  to  .serve  in  an  elected  capacity  on  the  Governing  Board, 
Current  project:  nominate  persons  for  Governing  Board  positiuiis  be- 
coming vacant  in  September  (three  positions)* 

■  An  Association**  of  Programs.  In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  two 
parent-run  programs  grew  quickly  from  one  to  nine  programs.  The 
After  School  Day  Care  Association  was  formed  as  an  umbrella  ad- 
ministrative structiire  for  all  programs.  Each  member  program  elects 
a  parent  representative  to  sit  on  the  association  board  to  appeal  deci- 
sions involving  them  directly:  "to  carry  through  on  the  objectives  of 
the  Association  for  creative  and  enthusiastic  daily  care,  to  express 
opinions  for  that  potential."  The  Madison  Association  Board  deter- 
mines policy,  participates  in  hiring,  hears  appeals,  works  with  the  di- 
rector on  budgets,  fee  setting,  fundraising,  proposals,  etc.,  and  ^ids 
the  central  staff  on  other  tasks  ^public  relations,  for  example). 

Every  board,  no  matter  how  it  is  structured,  must  have  an  invest- 
ment in  the  pregram  and  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
parents  and  children.  Regardless  of  how  well  meaning,  or  how  ini- 
tially involved  board  members  may  have  been  in  getting  a  program 
started*  unless  parents*  needs  and  wishes  can  be  reflected  in  the  deci- 
sion making,  programs  risk  having  inefficient  and  unrepresentative 
policy — or  even  decisions  about  their  continuation — made  by  their 
board.  A'YMCA  board,  for  example,  approved  the  start  of  several 
programs  in  a  large  eastern  city  which  had  virtually  no  organized 
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sch(KJ-age  child  care.  I  wo  years  later,  declining  enrollment  and  no 
evidence  that  the  program  would  become  financially  solvent  indicated 
to  the  lK)ard  that  the  Y  shouldn't  be  in  the  SACC  business.  Therefore, 
the  boiird  made  the  decision  to  disband  the  programs — but  it  made 
no  effort  to  find  out  how  parents  felt  about  the  program,  or  to  reas- 
sess the  program  director's  overburdened  work  schedule.  In  fact,  the 
need  and  demand  for  SACC  was  growing  in  the  community,  and  the 
program  might  have  been  redesigned  to  meet  the  need. 

■  The  President  or  Chairperson.  This  role  is  a  pivotal  one;  the 
president  will  coordinate  the  board's  basic  responsibilities,  including 
policV  making,  fiscal  planning,  hiring  and  firing  of  staff,  etc.  (In  some 
situations,  the  board  will  also  handle  enrollment,  billing  and  collecting 
pf  fees,  bookkeeping,  and  other  day-to-day  functions.)  This  role 
might  be  shared  by  two  people  as  co-chairpersons. 

■  Managing  the  Program.  The  overall  tasks  of  managing  the 
program  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  program  director,  the  head  of  the 
agency  spf)ns()ring  the  program,  a  "district  supervisor,"  or  the  com- 
munity school  coordjnat9r — ^again,  it  depends  on  the  program's  loca- 
tion and  administrative  auspices.  Daily  administrative  tasks  must  be 
managed  by  an  on-site  program  director  (or  head  teacher  or  recrea- 
tion leader)  who  may  also  have  responsibility  for  working  with  chil- 
dren, depending  on  the  size  and  financial  resources  of  the  program. 
Multisite  programs  usually  have  an  administrator  .and  some  addi- 
tional staff  to  handle  bookkeeping  and  other  administrative  work  for 
all  the  programs,  but  these  pnJgrams,  too,  should  have  an  on-site  (Ji;;^ 
rector  or  head  teacher  at  each  location,  in  charge  of  day-to-day  piV):_ 
gram  ope  rat  i(m. 

In  multisite  programs,  on-site  directors  need  a  link  with  each 
other  and  support  from  "alcove."  A  special  role — **mynaging  direc- 
tor," a  board  of  directors'  liaison  perscm,  a  parent  representative — 
could  be  created  so  that  there  is  an  advocate /ombudsman  for  the 
on-site  staff.  % 

The  lK)ard  delegates;  the  staff  implements.  Boards  delegate  a 
gocxl  deal  of  the  daily  routine  of  running  the  program — and  the  daily 
decision  making — to  the  program  director.  Staff  members  implement 
policy  made  by  the  board,  which  is  the  legally  authorized  and  ac- 
"countahle  policy  maker.  T  he  director  is  the  program's  manager,  who 
makes  sui  e  that  the  program  runs  safely  and  smoothly.  Program  di- 
rectors should  be  included  in  policy  making;'  their  expertise*-  and  in- 
sight into  families  and  children  are  vital  in  setting  policies  consistent 
with  the  program's  goals  and  philosophy. 
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The  director  is  indispensable  to  a  good  program.  Since  board 
members  m()Ve  in  and  out  of  administrative  roles,  often  it  is  the 
director— the  one  constant  figure— who  trains  new  board  memlx^s. 
The  director  will  make  recommendations  to  the  board  on  hiring  new 
staff,  on  salary  and  personnel  issues,  on  admission  and  enrollment 
questions,  on  a  myriad  ()f  other  issues.  In  addition,  the  director  will 
field  neg;ative  feedback' about  the  program  and  will  represent  the 
program  with  school  or  agency  perscmnel.  In  short,  the  director  is 
intimately  involved  with  every  aspect  of  administration,  as  one  pro- . 
gram  director  emphasizes: 

I  ht;  l-iiuhkey  site  c(M)rdinat()r  really  does  the  administration  and  paper- 
work and  not  the  parents.  At  first  the  parents  wanted  the  progranrvso 
badly  that  they  were  willing  to  do  anything.  Now  there  is  a  sort  of  coni- 
plait  iH  V.  Less^attendance  at  parent  meetings,  no  parent  replacement  on 
the  tK)ard.  .They  assumed  that  everything  was  going  perfectly.  When  I 
( ame  in  as  after-.school  coordinator,  I  said,  i  need  yon  and  there  is  lots  to 
do.'  I  iiaf  firmed  that  it  is  not  my  pa)gram,  hut  their  program. 

One  disadvantage  of  board-run  programs  is  an  inf:reased  burden 
on  the  <lirector  to  involve  board  members  in  the  pr()gram  and  its  op- 
eration. Once  a  program  is  clearly  "in  good  healtjl,''  in  the  capable 
hands  of  the  paid  director,  some  board  members  fend  to  "fade  away.'* 
One  director  offers  these  tips  on  keeping  board  members'  attenticni: 

•  Keep  the  board  informed;  give  them  all  the  information  you 
have.  If  there's  an  article  in  the  paper,  they  should  get  a  copy. 
Encourage  them  to  visit  the  sites,  talk  with  them  about  what's 
going  on.  • 

•  Ciive  the  board  a  cause  to  believe  in.  They  must  believe  in  what 
this  is  all  about. 

•  (iive  them  specific  tasks  with  a  deadline. 

Prepare  a  clearly  defined  job  description  for  the  director  or  ad- 
ministrator: 

•  Define  the  policy  goals  and  administrative  goals  of  the  board 
and  speli  out,  as  specifically  as  po.ssible,  the  policy  and- admin- 
istrative tasks  which  the  program  director  or  admini.strator  is 
hired  to  perform,  and  which  tasks  the  board  Will  manage. 

•  Don't  abandon  the  director  as  soon  as  he  or  she  is  hired!  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  staff  person  you  hire  must  feel  supported  as 

•  well  as  be  supported  by  the  board. 

■  Getting  Community  Support.    Form  or  join  a  SACC  support 
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group  in  your  area.  IiuleiK'udtnit  groups  jhay  start  prograins  iii  sev- 
eral sites  in  a  city  or  town.  This  of  teivhappeiis  after  one  hardy  gioup 
paves  the  way  for  the  later  efforts  of  others.  One  way  for  new  mana- 
gers to  learn  about  the  sometimes  unfamiliar  tasks  of  administration  is 
by  comnuniicatiiig  with  others  who  are  more  experienced.  This 
means  making  contact  witPf  administrators  of  programs  that  have 
been  operating  for  a  while.  This  contact  can  provide: 

•  Sharing  of  information  and  technicai  a.ssistance. 

•  Sharing  of  resources  and  personnel  (for  example,  all  the  pro- 
grams in  town  could  (ontribute  toward  the  salary  of  a  trainer  or 
administrative-level  staff  inen^bi  r,  such  as  a  bookkeeper  or  ac- 
countant). Food,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  transportation 
might  b^purchased  in  bulk,  VoU  might  save  considerable 
money  arWtime  if  all  the  programs  would  alternate  picking  up 
and  delivering  items. 

•  Politic  al  and  moral  .support.  A  united  group i)f  program  repre- 
sentatives makes  a  compelling  showing  when  it  counts.  The 
pooled  energies  and  resources  of  this  group  can  get  parents  out 
to  attend  public  meetings  or  to  attract  media  attention. 

Such  an  association  or  group  for  SACC  staff  may  make  a  substan- 
tial differeiue  in  the  way  your  programs  work  for  children.  Staff 
menil)ers  can  share  program  and  activity  ideas  and  plan  joint  events 
(intramural  sports,  shared  use  of  a  music  or  dance  consultant,  etc.). 
An  association  with  others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  sharing 
prol)lems  provides  a  lunessary  support  system — especially  in  the  rel-. 
atively  low-paying  held  ol  rhild  care. 


*  / 

/ 
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PERSONNEL 


WANTED: 

Staff  person  for  after-school  child  care  program.  Hours: 
3:00  to  6:00  P.M.  daily;  fulUtime  during  summers  and 
school  vacations,  Qual^cations:  college  degree  in  educa- 
V  ti(m,  early  childhood,  recreation  or  related  field;  two  years 

experience  working  with  children  in  group  settings.  Must 
.  '  be  energetic,  hard  horking,  well-organized,  mature,  re- 

sponsible, committed  to  child  care;  wilKng  to  make  at  least 
a  one-year  commitment.  Responsibilities  include:  plan- 
.  ning  and  implementing  a  full-year  after-school  program 
for  forty  children,  ages  five  to  thirteen  with  co-worker; 
building  links  with  local  community  agencies;  com- 
municating with  public  school  personnel;  conferencing 
and  meeting  with  parents;  supervising  student  interns, 
volunteers,  teen-agers,  and  others.  Salary:  $4,00  per 
hour,  BenefiU:  one  week  paid  vacation;  no  health  insur- 
ance available. 

People  who  might  respond  to  the  ad  abo.ve  will  note  carefully  that  the 
candidate  is  asked  to  have  extensive  qualifications — but  will  be  paid  at 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  any  job  in  the  United  States.  It  i*  not  un- 
common in  SACC  for  salaries  to  be  very  low  and  job  responsibilities  ^ 
very  high!  The  person  who  decides  to  work  in  a  school-age  child  care 
program  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  "special  context"  in  which 
SACC  programs  operate:  the  unique  hours  of  care,  and  the  low  sal- 
ary. » 

The  working  hours  in  SACC  programs  most  frequently  are 
7:00-9:00  a.m.  and  2:30--6:00  p.m.  In  addition,  most  programs  have 
periods— days,  weeks,  and  months— when  care  needs  to  be  provided 
for  longer  hours  (early  release  days,  school  vacation  weeks,  summers). 
These  hours  of  care  mean  n  jt  only  that  programs  have  to  hire  people 
to  work  part  time  during  o^d  hours,  but  also  that  staff  members  often 
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are  expected  to  work  longer  hours  when  the  program  offers  full-time 
care. 

Ui  most  cases,  low  wages  for  SACC  staff  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  They  are  caused  hy  the  part-time  nature  of  the  work  and 
th4:*  hourly  rate  of  pay  most  staff  memhers  receive.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon'for  workers  to  receive  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  hour  and  to  work 
15-20  hours  per  week.  Kven  those  staff  working  full  time  are  gener- 
ally paid  much  lower  salaries  thaij  public  school  teachers' — and^with 
few  benefits. 

/Teacher  .  .  ,  counselor  .  .  .  activjty  director  .  .  ,  recreatii)n  leader 
,  ,  c  aregiver  .  .  .  child  (care  worker  .  group  leader.  These  are  some 
of  the  job  titles  used  by  staff  working  with  children  in  group  pro- 
grams; often  the  different  titles  reflect  the  job  titles  in  the  agency 
that  runs  the  program.  Sometimes  it's  not  clear,  when  you  are  called 
a  '  leac  her"  in  a  SACC  progiam,  just  what  you  are  expected  to  dt).  Or, 
if  youVe  a  'Med-atioh  leader,"  are  you  siiyply  expected  to  lead  group 
games  and  spoils? 

In  this  ( hapter,  we  iiuroduce  you  to  the  different  tasks  that  pro- 
gram staff  will  perforin  and  help  you  to  think  about  what  pei  sonnel 
you  will  need  to  accomplish  them.  We  also  eiYiphasize  the  "special' 
context"  as  an  important  factor  when  you  make  decisicms  about 
staffing,  rhe  last  pah  ofithis  chapter  takes  you  through  the.process  of 
developing  a  plan  forsajary  and  benefit  decisionsi,  personnel  policies, 
and  staff  training  anW^ipervision. 


Administrative  Task 


■ 

The  complexity  of  tasks  and  the  decision  about  who  w^ll  carry  out 
those  tasks  will  depend  on  the  program's  size  (number  of  children, 
siaff,  locations);  the  program's  structure  (affiliation  with  a  sponsor 
group,  its  existence  as  an  independent  organization);  and  funds  avail- 
able for  administrative  personnel  with  no  child  care  duties. 

For  example,  small  single-site  programs  which  arc  organized  and 
administered  in  part  by  a  parent  group  arc  usually  structured  so  that 
parents  are  responsible  fcir  some  administrative  tasks,  such  as  book- 
keeping, staff  hiring,  purchasing  of  snacks.  The  program's  director  or 
head  teacher  may  have  responsibility  for  such  other  administrative 
tasks  as  advertising  for  staff,  new  enrollment  efforts,  coordination  of 
clean-up  crews,  etc.  Larger  one-site  programs  tend  to  have  a  full-time 
director;  or,  they  may  distribute  the  tasks  among  different  people — 
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perhaps  hiring  a  part-time  bookkeeper,  secretary,  or  educational  ^ 
C(K)rdinator.  In  public-sK:h(>ol-run  programs,  many  administrative 
tasks  are  handled  directly  by  school  department  offices  or  personnel. 

All  programs  will  need  to  have  staff  who  work  directly  with  the 
children  and  who  plan  and  carry  out  the  program  every  day,  and  one 
person  (a  director  or  coordinator)  at  the  site  who  isS  in  charge  of  all 
program  personnel  and  who  either  performs  or  delegates  adminis- 
trative ta^ks.  In  one-site  programs  this  person  is  usually  in  charge  of 
many  of  the  administrative  details,  from  fee  collection  and  financial 
reporting  to  hiring  and  training  the  staff.  If  the  program  is  small 
(under  twenty  children),  the  director  or  coordinator  is  often  both 
a  teacher  and  administrator, -with  the  job  titl^  of  head  teacher^ 
teacher/director,  site  c(K)rdinator,  or  lead  teacher.  Some  multisite 
programs  have  well-staffed  centra!  offices  where  the  bulk  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  takes  place-^payroll,  hiring,  and  training  are 
largely  done  by  central  office  staff.  In  others,  the  different  sites  are 
highly  decentralized — each  operating  more  or  less  as  an  independent 
entity,  with  minimal  staffing  and  involvement  from  the  central  office. 
However,  each  has  at  least  one  person  with  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  site. 

Most  SACC:  programs  start  small  and  grow  according  to  the  need 
and  the  demand.  Often,  a  program  that  began  in  one  knation  may 
grow  until  it  has  from  ten  to  twenty  sites.  If  you  can  foresee  giowth  of 
this  nature,  or  if  you  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  spurt,  you  should  plan 
for  increasing  numbers  of  central  office  staff  who  can  work  closely^ 
with  clusters  of  programs  or  who  can  work  with  larger  numbers  of 
programs*in  specific  areas  (for  example,  nutrition,  training). 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  structure  of  your  program,  there  are 
certain  tasks  that  must  be  accomplished— sonTe  daily,  others  pe- 
riodically, and  a  few  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  Some  major  nonteach- 
ing  tasks  include  supervising  and  directing  program  personnel;  over- 
seeing program  activities;  conducting  and  scheduling  regular  staff 
meetings;  developing  and  implementing  a  process  for  on-going  staff 
development,  training,  and  evaluation;  and  publicity. 

AdminisStrative  tasks  will  include  orientation  of  new  families;  es- 
tablishing and  carrying  out  the  enrollment  process;  maintaining  ade- 
(juate  staffing,  in(  lu(Hng  participation  in  the  hiring  and  orientation 
process  forall  center  (program)  staff;  mairttaining  records  (for  exam- 
pjdf,  attendance,  fisc;M,  individual  child);  setting  up  and/or  overseeing 
systems  for  collection  of  parent  fees  amd  other  income  and  for  paying 
staf|  and  expenses;  assisting  in  development  and  administering  of 
budget;  writing  prop()saK  fOr  funding/services;  and  developing  and 
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itiaiiitaiiiing  public  relations  with  community  agencies,  site  personnel 
(for  example,  public  school  or  YMCA  stafO,  and  parents. 

The  director  will  also  be  responsible  for  planning  and  imple« 
mentii*g  the  daily  progiam  for  the  children  in  care.  This  includes: 

Planning 

•  Selecting  and  gathering  materials  and  supplies  as  needed  , 
(purchasing,  collecting,  scrounging,  etc) 

•  Exploring  and  contacting  community  resources  (Y\s^  library, 
skating  rink,  art  center)  to  determine  how/when/if  program 
can  plan  with  them  to  use  their  services 

•  Assessing  the  needs,  interests,  and  .abilities  of  children  in 
care 

•  Seeking  parent  input  and  knowledge  about  regular  school 
program  .  ^ 

Scheduling  activities  and  events  based  upon  all  information 
collected  about  children*  available  resources,  parent  prefer- 
(uues,  public  school  curriculum,  etc., 

llmfnemeftttng 

•  Adapiing  activities/curriculum  to  the  'needs/levels  of  each 
child.  .  ' 

•  Creating  a  safe,  predictable,  and  stimulating  environment 

•  Preparing^ and  serving  food/siiai'ks  t()  chiklren 

•  Establishing  and  maintaining  regular  contacts  with  parents 

•  Utilizing  any/all  outside  resources  as  appropriate  and  pos- 
sible . 

•  (Carrying  out  a  daily  program  for  children  consistent  with 
program  goals  and  philosophy 

•  Maiiilaining  written  records  and  rejif)rts  as  needed  on  indi- 
^  Vidual  children  and  othcr^ireas  of  program 

Attending  siaff  meetings,  conferences,  workshops 

•  Overseeing  work  of  all  students,  interns,  volunteers 

•  Seeking  feedback  (Jn  the  program  from  all  involved — staff, 
partnits,  children,  boUrd;  and  making  clianges  as'indicated 

Working  with  Ctiildren 

What  should  people  who  work  in  sch(K)l-age  child  care  programs  be 
called?  Some  feel  that  using  the  title  "teacher"  may  imply  "school,"  or 
a  formal  learning-setting,  Others  may  feel  that  "child  care  worker"  has  , 
«Ttain  negative  connotations.  Whatever  the  title,  child  care  workers 
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iwv  the  critical  factor  that  distinguishes  a  mediocre  progratji  from  one  " 
of  fiigh  quality,  and  those  who  staff  good  prog'i-^ifns  are  teachers. 
<  When, we  use  Ihe  term  "teacher,"  we  are  thinkiujg  of  the  many,  op- - 
portunities  tha^ACiC  programs  can  and  do  provide  for  informal 
learning  to^take  plntr^. 

It  will  help  everyone  conne^ttl  with  the  program  if  you  decide  in 
advance  what  title  your  statVi^Wfhave,  ^e  it  *'staff  member/r  "child 
care  teacher,"  or  other^esignation. 

Who  perfor-nis  t'he  teaching  tasks  in  most  SACC  programs?  It  de- 
pends upon  the  program's  size  and  affiliation,  if  any,  A  twenty-child 
program  may  have  one' key  staff  person  who  does  the  administration 
and  reaching  and  is  called  a  teacher/director,  or  head  teacher,  and  is 
assisted  by  another  paid  person.  High  school  and  college  students, 
community  volunteers,  senior  citizens;;and  participants  in  work  ex- 
perience programs  work  vvidi  the  children  from  time  to  time  or,ort  a 
^ygular  basis.  Some  programs  prefer  a  "team"  approach,  where  all 
Vliijd  °care' staff  share  the  same  title  (teacher,  child  care  worker, 
counselor)  and  divide  the  tasks  etjually  .according  to  individual 
strengths  or  some  other  criterion.  In  other  ci<ft?s,  programs  operate 
.hierarchically,  with  such  positions  as  head  teacher,  teacher,  assistant 
USurheh'^aide,  counselor  I,  counselor  II,  program  assistant,  etc, 

io  matter  what  titles  are  .given  and  how  the  work  is  divided  up, 
one  peKon  or  a  team  of  people  must  ultimately  be  responsible  for 
planning,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  the  program  daily.  This 
means:  thinking  about  the  program  with" others;  gathering/creating 
the  materials  and  resources  to  work  with;  interacting  daily  with  chil- 
dren and  their  parents;  anjd  obtaining  feedback  in  order  to  make  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  program.  Just  what  qualifications  should  you  be 
considering  for  inclusion  in  your  job  descriptions?  And  what  personal 
(|ualities  are  you  looking  for  in  the  people  who  will  fill  these  jobs? 

■  What  Makes  a  Good  Staff  Person?  Answering  this  question/ 
involves  asking  yet  more  questions.  What  kinds  of  adults  do  you  want 
children  to  become?  What  qualities  do  you  value?  What  are  the  needs 
of  school-age  children?  Briefly,  some  of  their  needs  are  for  security 
and  trust,  freedom  with  clear  limits,  a  flexible  structure,  respect/for 
individual  differences,  caring  and  affection,  challenges  that  ci^d  be 
met,  and  skills  that  can  be  mastered.  What  type  of  person  can  best 
meet  these  nt^^eds?  Two  experts  give  their  opinions:  / 

•  '  / 

Youhgchildren  need  opumum  associadon  with  adults  and  oldei^children 

who  exemplify  the  personal  qualities  we  want  thein  to  acquire/. . .  .  Chil- 

dreti  need  relationships  or  experiences  with  adults  who  are  wiUing  to  take 
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a  stand  on  what  is  worth  doing,  worth  having,  worth  knowing,  and  worth 
caring  about.' 

A  second  myth  is  that  almost  anyone,  if  frienc^ly,  warm,  and  breath- 
ing can  develop  and  carry  out  a  good  program  that  meets  the  unique, 
complex,  indLvidual,;an(l  group  day  care  needs  of  school-iage  children.  Of 
course,  school-age  children  in  family  day  care,  group  or  center  care  peed 
friendly,  caring  pe(|ple  supervising  them,  but  they  also  need  to  be  with 
adults  who  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  children-grow 
and  develop — ad^ifts  who  can  facilitate  children's  activities,  encourage 
individuality,  and  /stimulate  ideas.  Children  need  people  who  are  in- 
terested in,  feel  responsible  for,  seeing  that  their  day^o-day  experiences 
'  take  place  in  an  efivironmcnt  whicR  promotes  growth  and  learning,^ 

Whether  you  ajce  hiring  the  bookkeeper,  the  director,  t:he  bus 
driver,  or  the  cooki  there  are  certain  general  qualities  that  will  apply 
to  everyone.  It  is  tilling  that  niost  job  descriptions  and  other  written 
materials  from  SACC  programs  neglect  to  list  or  to. mention  the  qual- 
ities that  they  are  Seeking  in  their  staff— that  is,  beyond  the  years  of 
schooling  required  and  the  minimum  age.  However,  as  we  have 
talked  to  those  involved  and  observed  top-notch  people  in  action,  we 
have  developed  a  profile  of  our  own.  The  following  voices  of  parents, 
caregivers,  children,  and  others  highlight  the  qualities  essential  for 
everyone  who  works  in  SACC  programs — in  any 'and  all  capacities: 

I  think  there's  definitely  a  personality  type  that  really  should  work  with 
sch(X)l-age  kids.  These  people  have  no  problem  sorting  out  issues  of  authority, 
and  they  really  are  good  at  fostering  skills.  They  kind  of  assume  that  the  world 
and  all  of  its'objects  and  arrangements  is  a  really  fascinating  place,  and 
how  could  anybody  possibly  resist  getting  involved  with  it ,  ,  , ,  They  may 
have  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  6th  grade  or  they  may  have  a  Ph,D,,  but 
they  hav^d  certain  orientation  to  kids.  (Teacher) 

Adults  are  needed  who  respect  and  listen  to  the  children,  who  know  what 
activities  are  appropriate,  who  challenge  their  curiosity,  - who  are  flexible  and 
inspire  confidence,  who  do  not  talk  down  to  them,  and  who  are  available,'^ 
I  look  for  people  with  a  sense  of  humor  right  at  the  top  of  the  list.  School- 
age  kids  conrimunicatc  a  lot  with  their  humor /(Head  Teacher) 
A  go(Kl  school-age  staff  person  helps  you,  cares  about  you,  helps  you 
when  you  gyt  hurt,  is  fair  ,  ,  ,  sometimes.  (914  year-olc^child  in  SACC 
V  program) 

Yau  have  to  have  common  sense.  Having  your  masters  degree  doesn't 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to'take  a  group  of  eighteen  kids  and 

'  Lillian  Katz,  Talks  with  Teachen:  Reflections  on  Early  Childhood  Education  (Washing- 
ton,.D,C,:  NAEYC,  1977),  p,  95,  ^ 

*Docia  Zavitkovsk^,  ^Children  First:  A  Look  at  the  Nectis  of  School- Age  Children;' 
School'AgM  Child  Care,  Program  and  issues  (Urbana,  III,:  ERIC/EECE,  1980),  p,  6. 
^ilnd.,  p.  10, 
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one  titlull  to  the  swimming  pool  and  make  it.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many 
b()^)ks  v()u  have  read.  (r^'afW) 

Parents  want  people  loho  are  going  to  stay  in  the  job  and  they  don't  ninul 
paying  for  it.  (Parent) 

'  lAlonj^  with  being  able  to  work  with  children,  you  h'dv<^  to  he  able  to  xvork  as  a 
member  of  a  team  and  he  able  to  get  along  mth  othersr  [Teacher) 
You  \siu\i  people  who  are  mWing  to  do  more  than  is  expected,  who  know  that 
•  there  are  going  to  be  times  when  a  parent  may  be  late  and  we  need  to  stay 
a  few  '^ninutcjj#^  .  One  who  sees  beyond  what  the  job  deseripiion  says. 
(Teach(\r) 

■  What  Makes  a  Good  SACC  Administrator?  In  the  words  of 
(me  pareiit  board  member.  The  director  is  the  key  position  in  start- 
ing a  pro-am.  Parents  can  do  the  groundwork,  but  you  have  to  have 
a  director^  to  make  it  all  happen.  The  director  has  to  be  able  to  build  a 
program/'  We  would  agree  rvith.the  parents  from  this  program  who 
emphasize  the  critical  role  played  by  the  director  in  building  a  SACC 
program.  What  kind  of  person  can  "make  it  all  happen"?  A 
manager — someone  who  will  run  the  program  on  a  day-to-day.  basis, 
making  (jlecisions  and  solving  problems  as  they  arise.  You  should  also 
look  for  a  mulufaceted  individual,  because  the  director  will  be  called 
upon  to  function  in  a  wide  range  of  roles  with  a  host  of  different  types 
of  people.  The  j()b  is  demanding,  yet  challenging;  exhausting,  yei. 
exhilaraung — all  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  the  general  qualities,  we  would  include  the  follow- 
ing (|ualification^  for  a  program  or  site  director: 

•  Pjior  experience,  training,  and  proven  expertise  in  child  care 
/or  hum^n  services,  program  planning  and  management  (for 

example,  staff  supervision  and  defvelopment,  money  manage- 
ment, hiring/firing  of  stafO- 

•  Ability  to  work  effectively  with  adults. 

•  Skills  in  building  relationships  with  public  school  personnel, 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials,  community  agencies,  funding 
s()urces,  parents,  teachers*  and  other  community  members. 

•  Ability  to  organize  tasks,  establish  systems,  and  (ielegate  work 
and  responsibilities  to  others.  -  ^ 

•  Ability  to  solve  problems  and  take  action  as  needed ► 

•  Ability  to  function  in  a  variety  of  roles. 

\  •  Ability  to  engender  trust  and  respect  from  all — patents,  out- 

side agencies,  staff,  and  children. 

Because  of  the  administrator's  role  in  designing  and  implement- 
ing training  and  stkff  development,  as  well  as  her  or  his  role  as  a 
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"master  teacher,"  wc  stress  the  importance  of  experience  in  teaching 
young  children.  When  directors  have  taught,  they  understand,  in  a 
very  real  way,  day-to-day  Hfe  with  children  in  a  SACC  program.  Di- 
rectors are  not  out-of-touch  administrators.  Their  planning  and  maii- 
agement  functions  are  intrinsically  tied  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
parents  and  children  in  the  program  setting.  ^  . 

There  are  .some  directors  who  stand  apart.  They  take  the  time  to 
value  and  to  appreciate  the  children,  parents,  and  staff,  as  well  as 
being  linked  to  every^  possible  community  network.  They  are  looked 
up  to  as  leaders  and- are  approachable  and  accessible  to  all.  As  one 
staff  member  .saiei  in  describing  the  director:  "She  can  be  at  the  vState 
House  testifying  one  day  and  here  washing  the  dishes  the  next."  Some 
other  opinions  are: 

I  he  dim  lor  has  a  big  impact  on  the  program.  He  or  .she  can  really  help 
leat  hers  using  the  teamwork  approach.  {He(ul  Tern  her) 
U  pcof)le  are  glad  to  come  to  work,  then  they  feel  gcMul  about  themselves, 
and  ihen  alxnit  the  job.  This  comes  from  the  director.  (Teacher) 
An  administrator  needs  to  he  a  caring  person  to  the  .staff  members — 
value  them,  respcu  t  thehi,  build  on  their  strengths.  (Head  Teacher) 
I  he  director  needs  to  be  avai^ible.  When  someone  .says,  "Do  you  have  a 
moment?",  find  one.  (Site  Director) 

I  have  to  trust  in  her  al>ility,  deci.sion  making,  etc.  She  is  here  every  day 
with  the  (oniings  and  goings  of  the  program.  .She  is  .so  involved  with 
(ommunitv  groups,  we  have  to  back  her  up  ...  .  (Board  president,  SACC 
Program)  ^ 

To  have  a  successful  agency,,  the  (Mreaor  has  to  take  time  with  parents, 
staff,  board  members,  etc.  (Parent)  \ 

■  What  Makes  a  Good  SACC  Teacher?  Many  differcMVi  kinds 
of  people  can  be  successful  caregivers.  They  . must  know  children, 
however,  must  be  al)le  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  for  them, 
and  should  be  able  to  relate  well  with  adults.  The  following  quotes— 
in  answer  to  our  question— xepre.sent  the  combined  wisdom  of  well 
over  200 -years  of  experience  in  SACC: 

Qualilv  is  liiikcd  with  who  the  teachers  are — love  and  caring  isn*t 

enough.  You  have  to  understatul  how  children  grow  and  develop  and  the 

meaning  of  f)ehavior. 

Children  are  reiilly  affected  by  .staff  changing  every  six  monih.s.  You 
neecf  !()  have  teac  hers  who  stay. 

.Someone  who  can  give  kids  freedom  to  learn,  who  can  let  kids  he  in  on  deci- 
sions, who  can  let  go  of  control  and  who  knouKs  kids  are  really  going  to  be  ahle  to 
handle  iL  Someone  who  isn't  authoritarian.  <^ 
A  basic  honesty— can't  lie  to  the  kids.  You  want  them  to  trust  you 
when  they're  feeling  good,  frightened,  hurt,  etc. 
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Teachers  should  l>e  in  goml  health — no  back  problems,  for  example. 
This  is  important  for  the  curriculum — to  be  able  to  get  around  with  the 
kids. 

I  look  for  people  who  work  well  on  our  staff;  we  need  to  click;  it's  a  team, 
.1  look  for  someone  who  sees  the  importance  of  working  with  parents. 
We  want,  people  with  a  professiofial  commitment  to  day  care, 
*       The  sort  of  thing  I  would  look  for  is  a  person  who  can  be  warm  and. 
;^      authoritative.  And  can  be  simply  matter  of  fact  about  kids  getdng  out  of 
4 bounds,  and  that  it's  OK  to  set  limits,  and  that  you  don't  have  to  get  grim 
about,  it ,  ,  ,  ,  The  other  thing  that  I  really  feel  is  important  as  kids  get 
older  i$f  adults  who  have  some  skills  ,  . , ,  It's  very  hard  to  teach  a  person 
how  to^knit  unless  you  know  how  to  knit. 
\  Someone  who's  willing  to  learn  something  from  children.  Someone  who's 
recrea do n- oriented,  who  has  .y^iY/5  in  dealing  uith  large  groups  of ^ kids, 
A  person  who  likes  to  use  the  center  as  a  home  base.  Likes  to  go  places 
with  kids,  who  can  ask  him  or  herself,  "What  would  kids  be  doing  if  they 
were  at  home?" 

After  you've  given  all  the  reasons,  you  have  to  be  willing  to  say,  "You 
run' t  jump  off  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and  that's  it," 
As  a  parent,  |.want  someone  to  talk  with.  People  v/Uocare  for  my  children 
,  ,  .  not  just  teachers,  ^ 
I  would  say  our  most  successful  workers  have  been  happy  with  them- 
selves, haven't  had  a  lot  of  problems,  and  can  relax, 

■  The  Special  Case  of  the  Teacher-Director   SACC  programs 
,  T-^:  Vqfien  hire  someone  who  clivides  his  or  her  time  between  teachinff  and 
I  ^  '  'administration.  No  matter  what  this  person's  title  is,  he  or  she  has  a 

difficult  job  to  do.  The  teacher-director  must  work  with  the  children' 
alongside  the  other  teaching  staffs  and  must  be  responsible  for  all  of 
the  tasks  of  administering  the  program  mentioned  previously.  This 
double  job  is  more  demanding  than  either  of  its  parts,  and  requires 
the  characteristics  and  strengths  needed  for  each  component,  plus  the 
added  maturity,  energy,  and  perspective  to  balance  the  tw^o.  The  skills 
needed  for  teaching  are  different  frpni  those  needed  (cfv  adminis- 
ration — and  vice  versa.  The  fact  that  isomeone  is  an  excellent  teacher 
doesn't  mean  that  he  or  she  will  be  an  able  director  as  well.  Pay 
clo.se  attention  to  the  skills,  needed  for  both  positions,  the  tasks  to  be 
performed,  and  whether  you  think  the  appliccrht  can  handle  the 
combined  roles.  - 

■  Addir^g  Admir^istrative  Staff.  As  programs  expand  in  en- 
rollment and  number  of  sites,  you  will  need  carefully  consider 
adding  different  tyf>es  of  staff.  This  may  mean  hiring  an  '^executive" 
or  all-program  director  in  addition  to  individual  program  directors.  It 
may  mean  hiring  regional  directors  to  Work  as  staff  developers  with 
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numbers  of  programs:  providing  staff  training,  classroom  materials, 
/  and  on-site  supervision.  Or  it  may  mean  hiring  a  bookkeeper,  secre- 

tary, administrative  assistant,  engineer/custodian,  cook,  or  social 
•  worker. 

We  mention  these  positions  because  you  should  consider  your 
staffing  needs  now  and  try  to  project  what  your  future  needs  will  be. 
We  are  also  suggesting  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  ways  to  organize 
your  program  staff,  although  there  is  no  one  "ideal"  set-up. 

Sample  job  descriptions  for  many  of  the  positions  we  have  men- 
tioned appear  in  the  Appendix  to  guide  you. 

The  Hiring  Process 

You  r  hiring  process,  and  all  of  the  details  that  it  encompasses,  is  more 
than  merely  a  mechanism  for  bringing  new  staff  membiers  into  the 
program.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  reflection  of  your  priorities,  youf  val- 
ues, and  jour  philosophy,  and  so  it  makes  a  strong,  clear  statement 
abdur^he  program  to  others.  How  people  are  treated  (form  letters  vs. 
ghone  c^fe),  whP  is  involved  (parents,  teachers),  where  and  how  you 
advertise,  and  how  the  prospective  employee  is  made  to  feel  will 
communicate  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  messages. 

Hiring  is  also  a  two-way  process.  Not  only  are  you  gathering  the 
information  about  the  potential  applicant  that  will  allow  you  to  make  a 
final  decision,  but  he  or  she  is  doing  the  same  about  your  organiza- 
tion. This  is  an  important  issue  for  SACC  programs,  since  the  salary, 
benefits,  and  working  conditions  may  be  less  than  ideal.  You  may  well 
have  to  do  a  "selling  job"  to  the  candidate  of  your  choice. 

We  cannot  stress  enough -the  importance  of  developing  and  fol- 
lowing a  ^tep-by-step  process  of  advertising  positions,  recruiting  and 
screening  candidates,  hiring  them,  and  orienting  them  to  the  organi- 
zation. A  procedure  that  is  uniform  and  clear  will  be  fair  to  the  appli- 
cants, and  will  guard  you  against  making  hasty  judgments  based  on 
limited  or  subjective  information.  Ultimately,  your  hiring  process 
should  be  set  down  in  writing,  formalized  and  standardized  as  a  part 
of  your  entire  personnel  policy,  boing  so  will  ensure  that  all  em- 
ployees are  informed  and  that  the  process  is  demystified. 

As  you  begin  to  think  about  hiring  staff,  consider  the  following 
questions: 

•  Who-  shquld  be  involved'!  Will  parents,  staff,  board  members, 
public  school  personnel  take  part  in  the  hiring  process?  Are 
there  others  who  should  have  a  role?  If  so,  who,  and  in  what 
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ways— reading  applications?  interviewing?  Many  programs 
find  it  has  been  helpful  to  involve^ different  people,  who  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  perspectives.  Input  from  staff  who  may  later 
work  alongside  the  candidate  is  critical  and  has  future  payoffs. 
.  In  schooUbased  programs,  some  degree  of  involvement  from 
the  principal  tends  to  build  alliances  and  confidence  in  the  pro-  ' 
gram.  The  opinion  of  parent-users  is  essential,  since  they  know 
very  well  what  they  wjant  for  their  children. 
Will  different  hiring  procedures,  be  followed  for  different  posiiions? 
Some  programs  develop  an  all-inclusive,  lengthy  process  for 
hiring  the  director,  and  then  abbreviate  it  somewhat  for  other, 
positibnst:  Others  aildw  the  director  to  maklt^.finardecisiohs  re-, 
garding  all  hiring,  and  still  others  use  one  procedure  for  all 
positions  tolje  filled.  ' 

•  How  can  you  be  certain  that  legitifnate  and  legal  hiring  processes  are 
followed?  Many  programs  find  that  they  have  inadvertently  or 
unknowingly  discriminated  against  an  applicant.  Find  out  what 
you  are  required  to  do  so  that  your  hiring  practices  are  legal 
and  nondiscriminatory.  Funding  sources  ^or  adminiistrative 
policy  may  determine  certain  hiring  practices  for  you  to  follow. 
Being  clear  about  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity (EEO)  guidelines  and  consulting  an  attorney  will 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

•  Houi  can  the  staff  be  balanced  in  a  way  that  is  best  for  everyone?  What 
.  attempts  will  be  made  to  reach  out  to  and  hire  men  and  women 

from  diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds  in  addition  to 
those  representing  a  wide  range  of  ages,  social  classes,  back- 
grounds, and  other  conditions?  Many  programs  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  balancing  the  staff — hiring  young 
and  old,  hiring  men  and  women,  hiring  individuals  from  dif- 
ferent racial  and  ethnic  groups,  hiring  handicapped  individu- 
als, etc.  This  diversity  adds  richness  to  the  program  and  allows 
for  the  different  relationships  that  parents  and  children  will 
build  with  staff. 

■  How  to  Design  and  Implement  Your  Own  Hiring  Process. 

When  Tni  hiritig  people,  I  ask  them  why  they  want  to  do  it,  which  age 
child  they  feel  most  comfortable  with,  what  hours  they  like  to  work,  how 
they  feel  about  extras^ — coming  for  meetings  and  conferences — and  the 
length  of  the  day,  I  ask  them  what  things  they  don't  like  to  do,  atid  we  talk 
about  salary.  Then  J  tell  them  about  the  program  and  send  them  to  the 
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centers  to  see  ihem,  to  see  ihe  head  teachers  and  tf»e  program.  The  key 
thing  is  we  urge  them  to  come  in  as  substitute  statTers.  We  see  if  we  like 
each  other.  (DirecUn-) 

Step  1 :  Decide  xvho  mil  be  involved  and  hoxv  decisions  mil  be  made.  From 
the  start,  everyone  needs  to  be  clc»ar  about  how  candidates  will  be 
hired;  whose  input  will  be  sought,  and  how;  and  what  the  process  will 
be  for  the  final  decision  making.  Everyone  needs  to  know  if  there  will 
be  a  consensus  or  if  one  individual  will  make  the  ultimate  decision. 
Once  clear,  these  process  details  should  not  be  changed  midstream. 

Step  2:  Draw  up  a  job  description.  Develop  a  deai',  concise  document 
that  outlines  the  tasks  iuid  the  responsibilities.  Alsc)  include  in  the  de- 
scription the  j()b  title  and  the  qualificati()ns.neecjed  for  the  pbsiti()n  in 
•  terms  of  required  education,  skills,  aiid  specific  experience.  (See  Ai> 
pendix  for  samples.)  Furnish  enough  detail  so  that  the  prospective 
applicant  will  know  the  terms  of  employment — starting  date,  hours, 
salary,  l)enefits — and  what  type  of  time  ccmimitment  (three  months, 
f)ne  year)  is  necessary.  A  final  application  date  and  specifics  about  how 
to  apply  is  essential. 

Step'  3:  Recruit  applicants,  I  he  more  careful  and  selective  you  can 
be  in  your  advertising  and  outreach,  the  better  your  chances  are  of 
coming  up  with  a  p(K)l  of  viable  candidates — individuals  who  will  pre- 
sent you  with  the  opportunity  for  a  real  choice.  In  this  case,  quality 
irmmpha  over  (juantity,  "  , 

We  recommend  employing  a  variety  of  methods,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  positicm  to  be  .filled.  The  following  methods  are  ef- 
fective: 

•  Posting  job  descriptions  at  college/university  placement  offices 
(especially  those  with  programs  in  early  childhood  education, 
recreation,  etc.) 

•  Using  word-of- mouth — spreading  the  word  through  parents 
and  others 

•  Advertising  in  newspapers — those  that  are  read  by  the  com- 
munity you  are  trying  to  reach 

•  Listing  the  position  in  child  care  newsletters,  with  child  care 
organizations,  and  with  child  care  support  agencies  (for  exam- 
ple, information  and  referral  services,  mental  health  centers, 
etc,)  ^ 

•  Posting  attractive  and  eye-catching  notices  on  bulletin  boai  cls  in 
l(H:atibns  where  candidates  might  see  them 

Be  sure  to  specify  the  method  of  applicaticm — *'^end  your  applicaticm 
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to  the  (lircttor  * — aiul  ihc  final  date  on  which  appliauions  will  bo  ar- 
cepted.  This  will  save  you  from  a  barrage  of  phone  calls  and  visits. 

If  you  are  trying  to  attract  people  with  unusual  skills,  strengths,  or 
bac  kgrounds,  a  rather  aggressive  outreach  effort  is  essential.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  Spanish-speaking  candidate,  for  example,  a  bilingual 
job  desc  ription  and  disc  ussions  with  coinmifnity  members  who  might 
know  of  <|ualified  persons  will  help.  Following  KF.Oguitlelines  and/or 
Affirmative  Action  guidehnes  will  also  dictate  how  you  handle  this 
porti(m  of  the  process.  Other  agencies,  institutions,  or  funding 
sources  may  also  have  rules  or  stipulations  that  will  affect  your  proce- 
dures. For  example,  in  Miiineapoli.s,  Minnesota,  all  Latchkey  staff 
UU4SI  be  civil  service  einployees;  ip  the  California  Children's  (Centers,  • 
specific  certifications  are  needed  by  some  personnel.  Many  centers 
follow  an  ongoing  [>ractice  of  recruiting  individuals  to  be  substitutes, 
and  those*  that  excel  then-become  prospects  for  full-time  employment. 

Step  4:  Screen  candidates.  (  The  detailed  process  following  applies  to 
hiring  a  direc  tor  or  a  head  teacher,  but  may  also  be  adapted  to  hiring 
other  staff.)  First,  sort  the  resumes  you  have  receiveci  and  draw  up  an 
*  interview  li.st.  ^ 

If  you  have  done  well  in  your  recruiting  efforts,  you  will  receive 
stac  ks  of  letters  and  resumes.  Since  it  ijv  often  difficult  to  determine 
from  a  resume  i)v  a  letter  if  a  candidate  meets  your  reciuirements,  we  C 
suggcrsl  that  you  set  up  criteria  with  priorities  to  be  used  by  tho.se  who 
sort  the  resumes.  For  example,  will  experience  carry  more  weight 
than  formal  training?  How  es.sential  is  a  college  degree  if  the  applicant 
has  had  a  myriad  of  life  experiences?  Are  strengths,  interest.s,  or  skills 
in  one  area  more  appealing  than  in  another?  ^Are  some  experiences 
'^better'  or  UK^re  valid  than  others?  Will  the  candidate  who  knows  • 
someone  in  your  organization  receive  preferential  treatment?  Will 
men,  rac  ial  and  ethnic  minorities,  or  handicapped  people  be  .sought 
out?  "Fake  the  tiiiie  necessary  for  a  full  clLstjussion  of  the.se  i.ssues  be-, 
fore  you  begin  to  sort. 

The  next  ste()S  are  to  plan  the  interview— both  process  and 
content — and  set  up  interviews  with  selected  applicants.  The  inter- 
view will  tell  you  .some  very  important  things  ahnnit  the  candidate'.  In 
,  essence,  von  are  going  to  try  to  get  behind  all  of  the  '*right  answers" 
and  correct  phrases  to  find  out  what  the  applicant  really  thinks,  val- 
ues, and  knows,  how  he  or  she  behaves,  etc.  'Fhis  is  ea.sier  .said  than 
done. 

Step  5:  Hold  interviews.  You  should  strive  to  standardize  the  inter- 
view so  that  you  will  have  an  unvarying  basis  for  compariscm  amcmg 
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the  candidates.  As  much  as  humanly  possible,  the  "hiring  committee" 
should  remain  the  same  throughout,  and  a  list  of  essential  questions 
(sec  box)  should  be  used.' 

When  different  people — parents,  public  sch(K)l  vpersonnel, 
teachers — participate  in  the  interview,  it  may  be  easier  t()  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  candidates  attitudes  and  the  actual  ways  he  or  she 
would  interact  with  these  different  "constituents."  Open-ended  ques- 
tions and  those  about  real  situations  allow  a  glimpse  at  the  individual's 
thought  pr(K*esses  and  his  or  her  approach  to  problem  solving. 

The  process  of  the  interview— how  the  individual  interacts  with 
and  treats  people,  as  well  as  his  or  her  style  (for  example,  does  he  or 
she  come  prepared  with  questions?)— is  as  important  as  what  the  per- 
son says.  .  '    *  .  ,  .  • 

IiiUnediately  after  the  interview,  record  your  irtipressions  of  the 
candidate.  Develop  a  standard  form  to  use  with  all  your  interviews  so 
you  can  later  compare  candidates'  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


Sample  Interview  Questions 

•  Tell  us  your  views  on  how  a  schookage  day  care  program  is 
different  from- school. 

•  How  would  you  work  with  children  in  a  group  setting  when 
ages  range'  from  five  to  twelve? 

•  When  children  fight,  do  you  get  involved?  How? 

•  What  do  you  think  about  day  care  and  its  effect  on  children? 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  children  call  each  other  names?  Call 
you  names?  What  would  you  do? 

•  Describe  your  past  experience  in  working  with  others  as  a 
team. 


Step  6:  Select  finalists  and  conduct  second  intervieio.  Once  you  have 
interviewed  the  candidates,  compile  a  list  of  finalists.  This  should 
probably  consist  of  from  three  to  five  names.  At  this  point,  you  should 
write  to  the  applicants  who  have  been  eliminated  and  tell  them 
why^ — foi*  example,  they  did  not  have  enough  experience.  Then,  two 
or  three  personal  references  per  candidate  should  be  checked,  and 
the  places  of  employment  and  educational  experiences  listed  on  the 
resume  should  be  verified.  Staff  members  (or  school  or  agency  stafO 
should  write  their  observations  of  the  candidate's  visit  to  the  program 
and/or  work  with  children.  This  should  be  added  to  the  applicant's 
file. 

This  group  of  finalists  should  be  interviewed  a  Second  time.  These 
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_     ft  . 

will  be  more  in-depth  sessions,  since  now  the  applicants  have  far  more 
information  about  the  program.,  the  community,  and  the  position 
lieing  offered.  And  now  yoti  have  information  about  the  candidates 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  At  this  point  many  programs  present  the 
finalists  to  the  entire  board  or  to  a  larger,  inoie  ^elusive  gi'oup. 

Your  questions  in  this  final  intei*view  should  be  directed  at  filling 
in  the  gaps — potential  problems,  weaknesses,  oi'  concei  iis  you  may 
have  uncovered;  answering  the  candidate's  questions;  and  taking  a 
second  look  at  each  other. 

Step  7:  Make  the  final  decision.  You  have  collected  information, 
cheeked  references,  verified  work  experience,  and  observed  the  can- 
didate in  action.  He  or  she  has  talked  to  other  people  in  your  organi- 
zation and,  possibly,  has  st*en  the  program  in  action.  All  of  this  con- 
tributes to  your  making  the  final  de.cision  and  offering  the  position  to 
someone.  '  .  *  ' 

Ihr  applicant  you  have  selected  should  be  offered  the  job  with  a 
specific  time  frame  for  a  reply  and  clarificaticm  of  all  of  the  conditions 
he  or  she  is  accepting  if  "ye.s"  is  the  answer.  Once  the  applicant's  "ye.s" 
is  firm,  all  of  tlMiPther  finalists  should  be  told  of  your  decision.  If  your 
first  choice  refuses  the  job,  you  may  have  a  seccmd  choice  within  the 
group  of  finalists  .  .  .  and  so  on  down  the  line  until  you  have  a  positive 
respon.se.  If  you  or  your  group  is  not  comfortable  offering  the  job  to 
^any  of  the  other  finalists,  you  may  either  have  to  make  some  changes 
<)  accommodate  the  candidate  of  your  choice  or  begin  the  entire  pro- 
ce^  again.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  settling  for  someone  about 
whcim  you  have  doijbts  is  a  mistake  you  will  regret. 

M^^ny  programs  hire  staff  for  a  probationary  period,  which  gives 
them  a\^hance  to  see  how  the  person  works  out  and  to  provide  close 
supervisi^^n.  In  other  cases,  when  programs  have  resei  vations  about  a 
candidate,\hey  overcome  these  by  making  specific  recoinmendatioiKs. 
This  may  indi^n,  for  example,  hiring  a  person  with  the  .stipulation  that 
he  or  she  enroll  in  a  training  program  or  take  a  particular  course. 
Shortly  afte\the  candidate  accepts  the  po.siti(m,  you  .should: 

•  Send  a  formi^l  hiring  letter  or  contract  to  the  new  employee, 
spelling  out  th\  terms  of  employment.  ' 

•  Set  up  a  file  foX  the  person — including  copies  of  personnel 
policies,  programXpolicies,  bejiefits,  and  other  helpful  docu- 
ments. \ 

•  Make  an  ^'official"  announcement  of  the  new  employee.  De- 
pending upon  the  situation,  this  may  be  a  notice  on  a  bulletin 
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board,  a'menlfc  to  sth(K)l  officMs,  a  written  and/or  verbal^n-* 
nouncement  of  the  new  appointment,  or  some  combination  of 
these. 

•  Complete  the  paperwork  "that  accompanies  the  hiring — tax 
forms,  emergency  information,  health  insurance,  etc. 

Step  8:  Begin  the  orientation  process.  Orienting  a  new  employee  takes 
time.  In  a  new  program,  you  and  your  staff  may  be  orienting  each 
other,  learning  together.  In  an  estabhshed  SACC  program,  there  are 

^people  to  meet,  files  to  read,  and  a  site  (or  sites)  to  get  to  know.  If 
po.ssible,  most  ongoing  programs  try  to  build  in  overlap  time  so  that 
the  previous  employee  can  orient  the  new  one.  How  much  time  will 
depend  upon  the  specific  situaticm — for  example,  the  complexity  of 
the  position,  or  whether  money  is  available  to  pay  salaries  of  both 

'/piM)ple  for  a  given  time. 

N\)  matter  what  the  situati()ri,  it  is  imp()rtant  to  remember  that  any 

new  employee  will  need  time;  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions;  a  , 
chance  to  read  files  and  other  writtejiJftft)rmation;  formal  and  in- 
formal discussions  with  parents^,  t'fiildren,  board  members,  staff, 
school  persortnel;  anfl  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  others  to  help 
niake  the  transiticm  a  smooth  one. 

You  and  your  staff  will  find  it  helpful  to  prepare  an  orieiitation 
^  handbook.  Much  important  informadon  on  daily  procedures  can  be 
\  put  in  a  staff  handbook.  WHile  it  doesn't  have  to  be  fancy,  a  handbook 
can  help  to  standardize  the  orientation  proce<iS.  For  example,  you 
could  include: 

•  Fire  procedures 
Emergency  procedures  (including  the  location  of  the  first-aid 
kit,  the  name  of  the  program's  phyirician,  the  procedure  u.sed  to 
n()tifyj>arenls)  ^ 
Procedures  on  release  of  a  child  to  adults  other  than  a  parent 
Day-to-day  .situadcms  (what  do  you  do  if  a  child  wants  to  bring  a 
friend  to  the  program  for  a  day?) 


Staffing  thd  Program 

How  do  we  know  how  many  staff  members  to  hire? 

If  we  are  provitling  SA(X^  from  8:00  a.m.  until  5:30  p.m.,  how  do  we 

arrange  the  staff  so  that  any  one  person  doe.sn*t  work  too  long  a  day? 

Shouki  the  director  fill  in  as  a  substitute  for  sick  and  vacationing 

teachers? 
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Why  does  our  suiH  lurn  over  each  year?  ® 
How  tan  we  cffettively  use  high  sch(K)l  and  college  students  as  siaff 
membt-rs? 

The  number  of  staff  and  their  work  schedules  will  reflect  the  total 
numbers  of  childFen  in  the  program,  the  size  of  groups,  your 
staff:  child  rath),  the  ages  of  children,  hours  of  operation,  administril- 
tive  structure,  philoj^ophy,  and  funds  avaifable.  When  you  design  a  i 
sUiffing  plan, you  will  probably  be  forced  to  balance  and  weigh  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  such  as  these,  fii  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  (where 
SA(X>  programs  a ref  fully  funded),  you  would  staff  your  program 
with  as  many  full-time,  well-qualified  caregivers  as  your  ideal 
staff:  child  ratio  and  group  size  suggests.  You  would  pay  staff  at  a 
high  rate,  offer  generous  benefits,  allow  for  ample  paid  meeting, 
planning,  and  training  time,  and  not  overload  staff  by  burdening 
them  with  t(M)  many  responsibilities.  In  reality,  mojit  SACC  programs 
have  limited  funding  an,d  must  make  ^radeoffs.  We  suggest  that  pro- 
grams weigh  their  priorities,  goals,  and  values  against  the  financial 
realities  they  face.  You  may  unabte  to  include  everything  in  your 
staffing  plan,  so  allow  your  priorities  to  dictate,  and  be  certain  to  con- 
sider the  long-term  effects  of  your  actions. , 

There  should  be  enough  staff  to  carry  out  the  program,- giving 
children  individual  time,  with  consistency  and  predictability.  You  will 
want  to  be  sure  that  paid  staff  time  is  allotted  for  planning,  meeting, 
and  supervising;  and  that  the  plan  encourages  people  to  make  an 
'  energy  and  time  commitment  to  the  program.  In  the  long  run,  a  plait 
that  meets  these  staff  needs  will  ultimately  be  best  for  the  children. 
Many  parents,  however,  have  only  limited  income  to  pay  for  child 
care.  A  plan  that"  pays  staff  well— including  payment  for  certain 
nonteaching  time,  training,  staff  development,  and  benefits — is 
costly.  When  parents  are  unable  to  subsidize  care,  staff  members 
often  are  forced  to,  by  being  paid  low  salaries  or  bearing  the  brunt  of 
other  cost-cutting  measures.  To  av^)id  this  situation,  some  com- 
promise* should  be  reached.  • 

Programs  that  are  most  sivccess'ful  in  attracting  t^p-notch  staff, 
md  in  retaining  them,  hire  them  as  full-time  personnel.  This  may 
seem  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  in  many  SACC  programs  be- 
cause of  the  liriiited  number  of  hours  of  operaticm  (for  example,  3:00 
to  5:30  P.M.).  However,  some  of  these  programs  have  been  able  to 
make  "full-time"  jobs  by  combining  roles.  A  teacher  may  work  in  the 
,  before-sch(K)l  program  and  double  as  bus.  driver  or  cook; 'the 
^cretary/b<K)kkeeper  doubles  as  a  classroom  aide,  etc.  Creating  full- 
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time  positionsjbr  staff  will  meai^  hiring  people  who  see  the  job  as 
their  major  time  commitment— n^,  as  is  often  the  case,  people  who 
are  taking  a  part-time  job  until  a  better,  full-time  offer  comes  along, 
or  people  who  accept  the  part-time  position  in  drdev  to  devote  the 
^)ulk  of  their  time  to  something  else.  The  more  th^t  SAO^  programs 
can  offer  full-time  status  to  their  staff  members,  the  mor^  they  are 
making  a  commitment  to  the  emp'loyee  and  encouraging  him  or  her 
to  take  the  job  seriously.  This  tends  to  result  in  a  more  stable,  long- 
term,  and  dedicated  core  of  employees.  ^ 

Whatever  staffing  pattern  you  developL  it  is  essential  thMpaid  time 
be  built  in  for  staff  meetings,  planning  with  coworkers,  parent  con- 
ferences, staff  supervision,  and  other  staff  development  and  traii^ing 
activities.  In  this  case,  it  is  often  difficult  to  balance  dollars  and  "neces- 
sity." AhhfHigh  it  may  be  difficult  to  see  the  immediate  results,  money 
spent  this  way  has  a  tremendous  Ipng-terni.  effect  upoti  staff  quality, 
longevity,  program  ^  stability,  and  attitucle,  and  it  helps  prevent 
"burn-out' —a  disc^ase  that  is  endemic  to  day  care. 

Your  program's  philosophy  will  have  a  direct,  crucial  impact  upon 
the  way  you  staff  the  program.  Will  all  staff  work  in  teams?  Will  they 
bo  given  the  same  title,  earn  the  same  hourly  wage,  and  divide  the 
responsibilities  equally?  Or  will  staff  be  given  different  titles,  different 
salaries,  and  varying  responsibilities  (head  teacher,  teacher,  assistant 
teacher)?  Will  all  staff  work  full  time?  part  time?  or  will  there  be.a 
mixture  of  both?  If  you  use  student  interns  or  paid,  part-time  student 
help,  what  level  of  responsibility  will  they  have?  ^ 

Once  you  have  made  decisions  about  your  group  size,  staff :  child 
ratios,  hours  of  operation,  the  philosophical  issues  mentioned  above, 
and  you  know  how  much  money  you  have  for  staff  salaries,'you  are 
ready  to  set  up  a  staffing  plan.  & 

Three  Approaches  to  Staffing 

You  must  decide  now  what  hours  you  want  the  staff  to  work  and  how 
you  will  set  up  the  schedules.  Programs  that  try  to  employ  as  many 
full-time  persoiVnel  as  possible  use  three  major  approaches  to  staffing: 
split-shift  systems;  staggered,  overlapping  shifts;  and>ft  combining. 

Some  programs  find  it  financially  impossible  to  hire  more  than 
one— if  any— full-time  staff.  If  you  think  that  may  be  your  situauon, 
we  urge  you  to  read  this  section  carefully,  with  an  eye  to  thinking 
creatively  about  staffing.  Although  for  the  purposes  of  explanation 
we  have  created  seemingly  discrete  systems  for  staffing,  think  of  the 
process  more  like  a  selection  from  a  buffet  table  than  a  predetcr- 
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mined  dinner.  Consider  all  of  the  possibilities,  cotTiibine  them*  as  it 
suits  you,  and  design  your  own  plan.  I 

■  Full-Time  Approaches.  In  a  split-shift  system,  Vhe  work  clay  is 
divided.  Typically,  a  person  might  work  from  7:30  t^  9:30  a.m.,  and 
then  return  to  work  from  3:00  to  5:30  p.m. — or,  perhaps,  other  hx)urs 
are  assigned.  This  systehi  is  most  often  used  in  programs  that  have 
Before-  and  after-.school  programs,  but  do  not  operate  for  a  full  day. 

Some  people  find  a  split  work  day  to  their  liking— especially  par- 
ents of  school-age  children  (whose  children  might  attend  ih^  pro- 
gram), college  and  graduate  students,  and  those  people  who  hold^two 
jobs  or  who  want  time  for  other- pursuits.  Many  wlio  find  it  difficult  to 
split  the  day  by  working  for  two  different  employers  do  appreciate 
that  by  working  different  ^'shifts'*  for  the  same  program^  they  now 
i  have  a  full-time  job  with  all  of  the  benefits— vacation,  insurance,  sick 
time— that  such  a  position  affords.  For  others,  a  split  shift  does  not 
work,  and  as  a  result  some  programs  have  had  more  success  hiring  one 
staff  foi  the  morning  and  another  for  the  afternoon.  If  this  is  done, 
we  strongly  advi.se  that  at  least  one  person  work  full  lifne,  to  provide  a 
j^en.se  of  continuity  for  the  children  and  to  promote  information- 
sharing  between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  staffs.  The  separate- 
staff  approach  does  tend  to  compart»nentalize  the  child's  day  and 
means  that  the  child  must  adjust  to  three  separate  environments  daily  , 
(morning  program,  school,  and  afternoon  program). 

The  concept  of  astaggerecl  shift  plan  is  that  as  many  staff  as  possible 
work  full  time  in  overlapping  shifts.  This  provides  coverage  that  re- 
flects the  realities  of  enrolled  children's  different  schedules,  and  that 
accounts  for  periods  during  the  day — especially  transitions — where 
more  staff  are  neieded.  In  most  staggered,  shift  systems,  there  are  a 
few  part-time  employees.  This  type  of  system  is  used  most  effectively 
in  programs  that  provide  care  for  a  full  day  or  clo.se  to  it— in  such 
Ciises,  no  one  individual  coukl  possibly  work  the  entire  care  day.  A 
staggered-shift  staffing  pattern  for  a  center  that  operates  from  7:00 
vA.H,  to  o:30  P.M.  might  look  something  like  the  schedulti  illustrated  in 
l\igure  8-1. 

\  Note  thai  in  Figure  8-1  all  full-time  staff  work  seven-hour  .shifts. 
Staff  member  A  is  considered  the.  "a.m.  kindergartetr  person,  since 
he  or  she  is  present  for  the  entire  morning  kindergarten  care  period; 
in  the  same  way,  staff  member  is  considered  the."P.M.  kindergarteir* 
person.  Before  3:00  F.M.,  \vhen  only  twelve  to  fifteen  children  are  in. 
attendanc  e,  there  are  generally  two  staff  members  present.  At  iransi- 
.  tion  times— 9:00  a.m.,  12  noon,  and  3:00  p.m.— three  staff  are  always 
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.  7:00'-9:00  A.M. 

9:00-12:00  AM,  , 

12:00-3:00  P.M. 

3:00-5:30  p.m. 

(12-15  children) 

(12-15  children) 

(12^5  children) 

(20-24  children) 

FulMime  Staff  Member  A:  Tether 
6:30-1:30 

Part-Time  Staff  1 


7:00-9:30 


FulMinr^e  Staff  B:  Teacher 


/8:30-3:30 


4- 


Part-Time  Staff  2  ^ 
12:00-2:00  (Nap) 

Full-Tfme  Staff  C:  Teacher 


IT  ,00-6:00 

Part-Time  Staff  3 
3:00-5:30 
Full-Time  Staff  D:  Teacher 


(Coolf  10:00-1:00)  10:00-5:00   (Teacher  1 :30-5:00) 
/  Part-Time  Staff  4 


3:00-5:30 


Figure  8-1 

present.  And  in  the  heavy  after-school  hours— 3:00  p.m.  to  5:30 
P.M.— a  combination  of  full-time  and  part-time  staff  provide^he  most 
econonjical  solution.  Part-time  staff  member  2  has  been  hired 
specifically  to  cover  the  post-lunch,  nap  time  for  the  children  (who  will 
have  just  come  from  public  school  kindergarten  and  will  probably  rest 
for  an  h^mr  or  so).  This  also  allows  time  for  meetings,  planning,  etc. 

.when  all\full-ti^ne  staff  are  in  attendance.  This  is  a  critical,  although 
oft-forgo\ten,  (jomponent  of  a  staffing  plan. 

A  job'comhilfiing  system  is  one  in  which  a  number  of  tasks  are  per- 
formed by oneperson  in  order  to  have  as  many  full-time  emplt)yces  as 
po.ssible.  I W  Jobs  to  be  combined  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  die 
needs  of  tht  individual  program'  and  the  positions  that  are  available. 
In  general,  fihis  tends  /o  be  arranged  on  an  informal  basis  and  is  used 
effectively  bV  both  .sihall  and  large  programs.  Often,  programs  run 

,  by,  or  housec^  in,  .schools  are  able  to  offer  additional  hours  to  people  . 
who  are  already  reofeiving^  salaryand  benefits  from  the  schools.  In  one 
school-run  pilbgra/n,  the  school  guidance  counselor  also  doubles  as 

.the  SACC  prc^^ra^  coordinator;  in  another,  a  permanent  "suh),"  who 
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is  on  call  daily  fbr  the  eiilire  school,  r^iis  the  after-school  program.' 
Clearly,  there  are  financial  advantages  to  the  program;  hovvever,  the 
indivicliial  and  his  or  her  (|ualifications  are  critical  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  plah.  In  nuiltisite  programs,  jobs  in  several  locations  may  be  com- 
bined into  one  staff  person's  responsibilities,  thus  maximizing  the 
full-time  opportunities  for  their  employees.  For  example,  a  teacher  at 
one  .site  may.al.so  serve  as  the  all-program  "curriculum  coordinator"; 
the  ''f(K)d  and  imtrition  coordinator"  might  teach  in  one  program; 
and  the  morning  kindergarten  teacher  at  one  hKation  might  be  an 
afternoon  teacher  in  another.  The  mo.st  common  use  of  this  practice 
of  combining  jobs  is  found  in  the  majority  of  smaller,  one-site  pro- 
grams, in  the  person  of  a  teacher-director.  In  fact,  most  small  programs 
find  that  the  tWo  roles  must  be  combined  in  order  for  the  program  to 
huu  tioti  (ost-effectively  (see  Figure  8-2). 

.Vote  that  oidy  the  teacher-director  works  a  .seven-hour,  full-time 
day;  the  other  two  staff  work  a  thirty-hour  week,  which  includes  a 
daily  half-hour  when  all  three  staff  members  are  present  for  planning 
or  meeting.  In  such  a  system,  we'd  suggest  that  .staff  time  be  added  for 
the  two  teachers  .so  that  at  lea.st  once  a  week  they  can  nieet  more  ex- 
tensively. 

«  Part-Time  Approaches.  Many  programs,  especially  tho.se 
operating  in  the  after-.school  hours,  ch(M)se  to  hire  only  part-time 
.staff.  If  the  program  is  oidy  open  for  two  to  three  hours  daily, 
sufficient  income  may  not  be  generated  to  warrant  hiring  any  full- 
time  staff,  Als(),  the  people  running  the  program  may  think  that  by 


10:30  A.M.  1 2  Noon-2:30  P.M.  2: 30-5:30  P.M. 


No  children  in  After  a.m.  Kindergarten  After  SchopI 

attendance  12  children  20  children 
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employing  only  part-ti me  people  and  not  offering  vacation,  sick  days, 
and  health  insurance,  they  are  doubUng  their  savings.  Money  saved 
*'off  the  backs  of  staff'  will  most  likely  result  in  high  turnover,  low 
commitment,  and  low  morale.  These  are  factors  that  will  have  a 
long-term  negative  impact  upon  the  stability — and  hence  the 
([uality — of  the  program. 

In  some  communities,  the  available  labor  pool  may  make  it  more 
viable  to  hire  a  largely  part-time  staff.  For  example,  a  great  number  of 
graduate  students  are  employed  in  the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A^DCA. 
They  appear  to  haveTound  the  "perfect  complement"  to  their  grad- 
uate studies,  and  make  fairly  long-term  commitments  to  the  agency. 

■  Special  Considerations:  Nonpermanent  andlor  Nbnpaid 
Staff.  Given  the  limited  resources  available  to  most  SACC  programs, 
often  someone  gets  the  idea  to  supplement  permanent,  paid  staff  with 
no-cost  or  low-cost  labor.  The  sources  most  commonly  considered 
are: 

Students 

•  High  school  students  enrolled  in  child  development  courses 
who  need  an  "internship" 

•  High  school  students  enrolled  in  youth  employment,  pro- 
grams (youth  enrollment  program  pays  salary  and  places 
student  in  nonprofit  organization) 

•  High  .school  students  who  volunteer,  or  those  who  are  in  a 
work-study  program 

•  CloUege  .students  majoring  in  elementary  or  early  childhood 
(or  in  a  related  field)\wh6  need  to  do  a  term  of  internship  or 
student  teaching 

•  C^oUege  students  who  are  eligible  for  federal  work-study 
funds  (the  SACXl  progi  am  only  contributes  about  20  percent 
of  their  salaries) 

•  Students  who  are  hired  at  a  salary  paid  in  full  by  the  pro- 
gram ! 

Volunteers  ' 

•  Retired  people  (often  called  Foster  Grandparents,  etc.)  who 
will  donate  a  limited  amount  of  their  time  to  the  program 

•  Parents  of  children  in  the  program 

•  Other  people  (including  students)  in  search  of  experience 
with  children 

Most  programs  "employ"  some  volunteers,  work-study  students,  or 
other  low-cost  personnel.  ' 
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It  is  iniporiani  lo  (onskler  the  diffeiences  between  employees 
who  work  daily  ami  those  who  work  less  fre(|uently.  Also,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  staff  who  work  witK  the  program  for 
a  short-term,  limited  time  period  (for  example,  six  weeks,  one  term) 
and  those  who  are  involved  over  a  multiple-year  period  (a  one-day- 
a-week  volunteer  who  comes  for  two  years). 

Some  programs  are  more  effective  in  using  volunteers,  loVv-cost, 
and/or  temporary  labor  than  others^  Why?  Because  they  use  some 
— or  all — of  tlie  following  approaches  and  techniques: 

CoJLsider  short-tenn  or  volunteer  xvorkers  as  a  supplement  to  ymr  perma- 
nent staff.  Individuals  who  make  only  a  limited  commitment  to  the 
program  should  be  given  limited  responsibility.  Although  many  pro- 
gram operators  are  tempted  to  have  short-term  employees  fill  key 
roles,  they  find  that  turnover  and  transition,undermine  the  stability  of 
the  program.  Volunteers  and  nonpermanerit  staff  may  ultimately — 
through  training,  experience,  and  longevity — become  vital  staff 
members,  but  initially  they  should  b^  considered  as  supplementary 
personnel  (in  terms  of  staff :  child  ratio  and  your  program  planning). 
With  time,  this  is  likely  to  change. 

Develop  xvritte^i^joL  descriptions  that  dmrly  spell  mt  expectations.  Be 
certain  that  each  person  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  or  her  in 
terms  of  hours  or  days  at  the  program,  tasks  to  be  done,  job  respon- 
sibilities, and  who  is  his  or  her  supervisor. 

Bnild  in  a  high  degree  of  structure  at  first.  Generally  it  is^best  to  work 
with  stufients  and  volunteers  in  a  structured  way,  having  them  start  by 
working  jyith  children  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  performing  some- 
what prescribed  ta.sks.  This  way  they  won't  be  overwhelmed  and  you 
can  assess  their  performance — their  skills  and  their  strengths — as  you 
slowly  help  them  to  take  ow  more  re.spon.sibility  and  perform  more 
independently.  Some  volunteers  never  gel  to  that  stage;  others  do 
within  a  week's  time. 

Orient  everyone  to  the  program.  Develop  a  process  whereby  new 
people  are  given  a  general  overview,  made  aware  of  the  program 
philosophy,  shown  how  children  are  to  be  dealt  with  (especially  di.sci- 
pline),  and  given  a  general  sense  of  the  rules.  One  program  director 
says  that  this  is  most  .successful  if  she  "doesn't  assume  anything."  With 
students  this  can  mean  talking  about  things  like  smokir\g,  not  teasing 
children,  or  the  importance  of  arriving  on  time.  \ 

Ask  for  a  specific  time  commitment  at  the  beginning,  MaViy  program 
staff  find  that  unless  the  person  is  willing  to  be  involvedNfor  at  least 
two  to  four  months,  it  is  not  beneficial  to  them  to  have  the  person 

\ 
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there  at  all— even  if  he  or  she  comes  at  no  cost.  This  is  especially  true 
with  inexperienced  people  and  when  programs  have  a  great  number 
of  staff  and  volunteers. 

Provide  ongoing  supervisiim  and  training.  In  general,  the  more 
supervision  and  training  are  offered  to  students  and  volunteers,  the 
more  skilled  they  will  become.  Also,  time  spent  will  have  the  effect  ()f 
enhancing  their  feelings  of  self-worth  and  of  importance  to  the  pro- 
gram. That  is,  the  more  seriously  they  are  taken,  the  more  they  take 
the  job  seriously. 

Develop  a  ivay  to  evaluate  performance  and  provide  feedback.  An  ongo- 
ing evaluation  process,  closely  linked  to  your  initial  expectations  and 
the  supervisory  process,  provides  workers  with  both  positive  and  criti- 
cal feedback  which  they  can  use  to  improve  their  performance.  If 
someone  isn't  working  out,  this  allows  you  to  identify  the  problems, 
try  to  solve  them,  and— if  all  else— to  ask  the  person  to  leave.  In 
fact,  most  programs  have  the  most  difficulty,  uiulerstandably,  in 
"firing"  a  volunteer. 

Have  realistic  expectations.  Many  SA(X:  programs  ha\c  found  that 
students,  volunteers,  and  other  part-time  pe(iple  have  grown  to  Ix- 
come  invaluable  assets  to  the  program.  However,  y()u  should  be 
realistic  about  your  expectation  of  part-time  staff  who  have  other  de- 
mands on  their  time.  , 

.  ■  Special  Considerations:  Plan  Effectively  for  Staff  Illness,  Va- 
cation Time,  and  Other  Causes  of  Absence,  These  can  cause 
problems.  F^r  example: 

It  is  ir/M)  A.M.  and  the  direttor  has  jusi  bvvu  awakened  by  a  phone  call 
f  rom  iho  head  teac  her  who  opens  the  hefore-schcH)! program  al  7:30  a..m. 
Her  (lanshler's  til  and  she's  unable  to  come  to  work  ... 
Of  the  three  staff  nienilKMs  who  work  hi  the  af  ter-sthool  program,  one  is 
on  vacation,  and  a  second  has  just  (ailed  in  to  say  that  he  has  to  j>o  to  the 

demist.  It's  noon  and  the  children  will  be  arrivinjr  at  2:30  I'.M  

A  (ierman  measles  ep,idemie  has  heen  sweeping  your  SACC  program. 
Not  onlv  are  half  of  the  tVyeniy-f  our(  hildren  in  the  program  out  sick,  bnt 
iwo  of  \Uv  three  siaff  are  home  in  bed  and  tht»  director  has  just  been' 
I  ailed  l)v  the  school  to  come  pick  up  her  own  child. 

A  prearranged  plan  for  dealing  with  staff  illness,  vacations,  or 
other  causes  of  absence  is  invaluable,  rhese  are  the  days  when, 
makeshift,  informal  arrangements  won^t  do.  If,  as  is  true  for  many 
programs,  the  director  is  the  'Win  the'^holcV  the  "substitute  for  all 
seasons,"  what  happens  if  he  or  she  is  unavailable,  ill,  or  involved  in 
proposid  writing  or  some  other  pressing  center  business?  Does  the 
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program  limp  along  with  fewer  staff,  possibly  engendering  the  hostil- 
ity of  those  staff  forced  to  work  doubly  hard  to  cover  for  those  who 
are  absent?  Are  staff  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sick, 
or  even  that  they  should  come  to  work  (and  infect  everyone  else)? 
That  certainly  generates  ill  will — especially  if  one  considers  the  other 
working  conditions  staff  must  endure.  I3  the  director  feeling  both 
hostile  and  frustrated  when  staff  call  in  sick,  instead  of  providing  the 
empathetic  and  understanding  ear  that  the  sick  staff  person  needs? 

Planning  for  the  days  when  staff  are  ill,  on  vacation,  or  unable  to 
come  to  work  may, seem  like  a  minor  concern  when  you  consider  the 
adual  number  of  working  days  in  the  program.  However,  a  prede- 
termined policy  can  make  the  difference  between  crisis  management 
an<l  smooth  operation.  Considerthe  following: 

•  (^an  you  make  funds  available  for  substitutes?  If  so,  has  money 
been  budgeted  to  pay  subjiUtutes  for  those  times  when  staff  will 
not  be  at  the  program?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  hourly  rate  of  pay 
for  the  substitute?  If  not,  is  this  due  to  tight  money,  under- 
budgetihg,  or  is  it  an  institutional  or  program  constraint? 

•  What  is  the  size  and  the  scope  of  your  program?  Do  you  have 
multiple  sites?  Are  you  in  operation  for  a  full  day,  part  day,  or 
just  after  school? 

•  What  is  the  nature  of  the  employee's  absence?  How  much  ad- 
vance notice  did  you  get?  And — most  importantly — what  level 
of  control  and  flexibility  does  the  program  have?  Is  it  a  vaca- 
tion, for  which  the  staff  member  has  given  you  two  months' 
notice?  Is  it  an  unexpected  illness  or  death  in  the  family?  Or  is  it 
a  routine,  but  necessary,  appointment  that  the  employee  may 
be  able  to  schedule  in  accordance  with  the  program's  needs? 

•  How  is  your  program  staffed?  Are  you  s^taffed  to  cover  just  for 
the  numbers  of  children  in  care  or  do  you  have  some 
leeway — an  extra  staff  member  and/or  a  very  low  staff:  child 
ratio? 

•  W'ho  is  responsible  for  staffing?  How  much  time  does  thUt  per- 
son (or  persons)  have  to  devote  to  solving  staffing  problems?  ^ 

•  Are  resource  people  and  other  staff  available  to  fill  in  as 
needed?  Are  there  people  who  may  be  expected  to  spend  time 
•*subbing'*  as  part  of  their  jobs? 

•  What  ar  e  some  W()rkal)le  staffing  plans?  There  is  no  one  answei* 
that  will  work  for  every  SACC  program. 

As  these  (juestions  indicate,' a  variety  of  different  factors  will 
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influence  the  range  of  solutions  possible.  Before  examining  Wcific 
solutions,  we  would  suggest  that  all  programs  make  certain  that: 

•  Clear,  written  policies  are  developed  that  spell  out  th^  exact 
process  to  be  followed  concerning  staff  absence  from  wWk— 
who  to  contact  when,  and  other  employee-employer  reUon- 
sibilities.  These  procedures  should  be  known  by  all  anc^  fol- 
lowed in  a  consistent  manner.  ,  \ 

•  Concern  for  staff  moriale  and  For  treating  employees  fairly^  is  a 
guiding  principle.  Dollars  saved  in  the  short  run  may  Have 
long-term  negative  effects.  \ 

•  Staff  are  involved  in  thinking  about  and  in  formulating  So- 
lutions to  this  problem,  y 

•  Thought  is  given  to  what  effects  the  plan  or  plans  will  have  oVi 
children  in  care  and  upon  the  program  itself.  \ 

We  recommend  developing  a  system  that  can  withstand  the  usudl 
occurreiues  in  day  care— epidemics  of  strep  throat,  staff  illness  witl\ 
short  notice— and  that  takes  into  account  ttie  vacation  time  allotted  to 
each  staff  member.  How  can  this  be  done? 

Many  programs  try  to  develop  a  "pool"  of  available  substitutes.  \ 
One  program,  (or  example,  advertises  in  the,  newspaper  for  substi-  \ 
tutes  and  then  has  respondents  visit  the  program  and  fill  out  the  nec- 
essary tax  forms.  Then,  when  they  have  a  small  group,  the  director 
coixluctsan  orientation  session  (slide  show  of  program,  question  and 
answer,  written  informadon).  If  the  substitute  is  still  interested  at  this 
point,  he  or  she  is  placed  on  a  'substitute  list,"  to  be  called  when 
needed.  The  program's  educational  coordinator  is  responsible  for' 
calling  substitutes.  Since  her  time  is  flexible  and  she  has  no  assigned 
teaching  time,  she  also  serves  as  a  backup.  Feedback  is  sought  from 
da.ssroom  staff  after  the  substitute  has  worked  for  a  reasonable  period 

of  time.  1 

Another  program,  one  that  operates  before  and  after  school  wiUi 
two  separate  staffs,  gives  the  staff  the  first  **dibs"  on  substituting— at 
their  regular  rate  of  pay— for  short-term  absences.  Staff  seem  to  want 
to  supplement  their  income,  and  it  is  the  least  disruptive  solution, 
.since  the  children  already  know  the  staff. 

In  another  program,  where  no  provision  is  allowed  in  the  budget- 
tor  substitutes,  staff  vacations  are  limited  to  the  ten  tnpnths  when  the 
program  runs  part-day.  During  this  time,  money  is  budgeted  fot 
extra  staff  (especially  for  college  students  who  have  been  widi  the 
program  for  some  time).  In  addition,  this  SACC.program  has  three  or 
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four  resource  people  wilhout  caregiving  responsibilities  who  regu- 
larly serve  as  substitutes.  (  This  function  is  written  into  their  job  de- 
seriptions.) 

Many  small  programs  plan  the  job  of  the  cook  or  the  secretary/ 
bookkeeper  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  functions  as  a  "perma- 
nent substitute"  who  knows  the  staff,  children,  parents,  and  the 
routine — and  who  is  available  on  short  notice, 
^  Additional  Questions  Will  Always  Come  Up,  Some  of  them 
are: 

Is  it  acceptable  for  the  director  to  act  as  a  substitute?  Many  SACX: 
programs — especially  small,  one-site  centers — ^feel  that  they  have  no 
nwmey  for  substitutes  and  that  the  best  solution  is  to  have  (he  director 
'\sub."  (llearly,  there  are  benefits  to  occasional  substituting  by  (he  di- 
^7^^  rec(or,  because  it  adds  to  the  director's  knowledge  pf  the  children  and 
heightened  empathy  for  the  staff.  However,  consider  the  actual  costs, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  such  a  plan.  Even  though,  it  might  mean 
that  you  d()n't  have  to  spend  additional  money,  it  may  mean  that 
other,  necessary  work  isn'(  getting  done.  Weigh  the  costs  and 
benefits — does  it  make  sense  to  be  paying  the  director's  salary  for  sub- 
.stitute  work? 

Who  should  be,  responsible  for  finding  a  substiinte  or  planning  the  staffing 
for  the  day?  The  director?  I  he  head  teacher?  The  per.son  who  is  to  be 
absent?  We  feel  that  asking  a  sick  teacher  to  worry  about  finding  his  or  ' 
her  replacement  is  somewhat  like  imposing  a  punishment  for  not  t 
t)eing  available.  If  you  have  been  sick  all  night,  or  have  been  caring  for 
a  .sick  child,  the  la.Ht  thing  you  feel  like  doinj^  is  making  phone  calls  to 
find  a  substitute.  We  suggest  a  system  whereby  one  person  who  is 
easily  reachable  ac  ts  as  the  plaimer  and  the  caller.  In  most  programs 
this  will  be  the  program  director,  site  director,  head  teacher,  or  edu- 
cational coordinator. 

How  can  you  keep  good  substitutes  once  you  find  them?  Many  muhisite 
SA(XI  programs  are  successful  in  keeping  good  substitutes  because, 
among  their  several  centers,  they  can  offer  an  altno.st  full-tinie  job  to  a 
subslilute.  Manv  programs,  in  fac(^^lo  ju.st  that — hire  a  permanen(, 
full-(ime  sul)s(i(ule.  Other  SA(X:  programs  band  together  and  work 
out  a  coo[)erative  arrangement  ainon^  centers.  K.ssentially,  the  key  to 
siKcess  seeins  (o  be  (o  concentrate  on  giving  a  few  people  a  lo(  of 
work,  ra(her  (ban  spreading  i(  around.  Some  program.s, avoid  tho.se 
people  who  are  using  sul)s(itute  work  as  an  entree  to  a  full-(ime Or 
permanent  position  in  f  avcjr  of  people  who  may  have  limited  availa-" 
*  bili(y  and  are  <  hooshig  to  work  only  .sporadically. 
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■  Conclusion,  As  a  result  of  their  survey  on  .staff  working  con- 
ditions in  day  care,  the  Child  Cme  Staff  Education  Project  makes  the 
following  suggesttions:** 

•    Si*l  a  (Im  iil  salary  for  siihstiiuuvs. 

Lei  pari'iiis  know  about  the  tenu  i  s  subsiiiuie  procedure,  riicy  will  ap- 
piviiafc  your  i;iri\;niil  ji.ttciiti()n  to  sULfLiUuess^I'i^  lo  orieiU  the 
substitute.  Subs  neeil  to  know  that  their  time,  fncrjry,  and  talents  will 
make  a  dif  fcremc  to  tlu*  program. 

Create  a  substitute  handout  for  each  ilassroom.  Include  daily  ?iche(Uile, 
basil  goals  of  the  program,  where  to  find  first  aid  t;ij|uipment,  emergency 
forms  and  i  urrii  iilum  materials,  information  conierning  ( hiUlren  in  the 
(  lass  wlio  have  special, needs. 

Let  the  substitute  knoW  clearly  that  there  is  someone  to  ask  for  help.  This 

^  liaison  person"  tan  be  a  tpteacher  or  the  center  director. 

Sngf;esi  at  livities  which  are  "sure  successes"  but  take  relatively  little  prcp- 

.uaiion  lime,  supervisiofi  and  ( lean-up.  For  example,  play  dough  versus 

(nigcr  painting.  If  possible  have  the  sub  visit  the  c^'Uter  before  the  fifst 

time  she  oi  he  is  called  to  work.  Pay  for  die  visit  at  the  regular  hourly 

rale. 

IiUrodncc  the  substitute  lo  staff  and  children.  Responses  froin  children 
will  varv.  Some  mav  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  new  adult,  others  are 
moie  upset' by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Meeting  the  sub  through 
someone  thevaheadv  know  mav  allow  iheiii  to  di^d  with  some  of  tlitfir 
feelings. 

RememlH*r  lo  evaluate  vour  substitute  procedme  as  center  needs 
( liange.  Keep  your  sub  list  .utive;  call  subs  onc  e  a  month  to  make  sure 
they  «i>e  still  available. 

Make  a  f  ollow-up  phone  (all  lo  the  sid)stilule.  (iet  f  eedback  on  how  to 
improve  the  experien(("  for  all  ( ()n(erne(l. 


Quality  of  Work  Life 


- —  ^  ^ 

I  have  a  strong  hunch  that  we  cannot  have  optimum  environ- 
ments for  children  unless  the  working  conditions  for  their 
caretakers  are  also  optimum.  vLlllian  Katz,  Talks  With  Teachers, 
p.  30)  ' 


A  [)rograni  that  has  fair,  comprehensive  personnel  policies, 
salaries  as  high  as  possible,  and  benefits  that  meet  the  (hverse  ncetfs  of 


'•^Childcdie  Siaff  t.diK.uiori  Project,  "Irnprovi/ig  Substiluie  Pojides  and  Hnx (times,** 
Child  (.are  Informatum  Exihanfre,  No.'iJO  ( |uU7A(igiisi  1981).  p.  23. 
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employees  is  cominunuaiing  a  powerful  message  to  its  staff,  Whpn 
working  conditions  are  at  their  best,  staff  feel  respected,  valued,  care^l 
about,  important,  and  encouraged  to  remain  with  the  program,  Wheri 
they  are  not,  staff  feel  demoralized,  exploited,  and  undervalued.  This 
results  in  high  staff  turnover,  *'burn-oul,'*  aad  low  morale. 

Hiring  excellent  people  is  only  the  first  step  iq  building  a  quality 
SA(X^  program.  The  human  needs  of  SA(X]  staff  must  be  given  con- 
sideration: optimum  work  environments  must  be  created  with  atten- 
tion pai(i  to  salary,  benefits,  and  personnel  policies,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  training,  ample  superyii^ion,  and  meeting  time. 

In  the  following  sections  we  will  examine  salary  and  benefit  issues, 
training,  supervision  and  (ievelopment,  and  the  importance  of  clear, 
well-developed  personnel  policies.  The  quality  of  work  life  for  staff  iiK 
SAOO  piogi  ams  rests  heavily  on  how  these  issues  are  hjindled. 

Salary  and  Benefits  '  * 

ii  (onics  down  to  money — dial's  the  hotioni  lino.  If  you  wain  people  lo 
Slav,  vou  tuive     pay  iheni  a  living  wage.  People  ti.in'i  sKiy  in  an  oaupa- 
^     don  if  they  (an'l  live,  [Head  Teacher)  ^ 

I'he  low  pay  is  also  related  to  high  wasiage  or  staff  turnover  which,  in 
lunu  may  undernune  ihi-  stability  of  child-adult  relationship.s  as  well  as 
nullify  in-service  training  efforts/* 

There  is  a  whole  range  of  other  confiderations  besides  the  actual 
salary  and  benefits  received  by  employees.  Some  are  policies  or  pro- 
cedures that  take  time  to  set  upland  implement,  but  d(m*t  actually  cost 
money.  Others  are  a  way  of  thinking  about  and  involving  staff  in  is- 
sues and  decisi(ms  that  concern  them.  Still  others  are  betiefits  that  will 
ultimately  appear  on  the  program's  budget  as  money  to  be  spent. 
Whatever  your  poli(  ies  on  salaries  and  benefits  are,  they  should  be  in 
writing  so  that  anyone — existing  staff,  new  employees,  parents,  and 
iKiard  members — can  read  and  understand  them. 

Equity  and  f  airness  should  prnmL  This  means  that  a  system  should 
Ik*  agreed  upon  that  has  a  clear  rationale  for  assigning  .salaries  that 
staf  f  feel  are  e(|uital)le  and  consistent,  and  that  take  intoaccount  rec- 
ognition for  longevity,  piovisions  for  cost  of  living  and  merit  nai.ses, 
overtime  pay  or  provisicms  for  c6mpensat()ry  time,  prior  experience 
training,  and  job  responsibilities. 

Invfdvc  staff  in  all  aspects  of  the  process,  including  decision  making.  This 
may  mean  that  there  should  Ix*  staff  representatives  on  the  policy- 
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views  to  the  committee.  If, 
director  is  to  be  ultimately 
strongly  suggest  that  open 


making  committee,  and  that  they  should  be  responsible  for  sharing 
information  with  all  employees  and  then  presenting  the  employees^ 

pas  in  many  programs,  you  decide  that  the 
responsible  for  such  decisions,  we  would 
procedures  be  instituted  that  include  em- 
ployee inpi^jL  at  every  step  of  the  process. 

Consider  and  balance  the  pmnities  of  staff,  parents,  and  the  prografn 
during  the  decision-making  process.  Because  there  are  (if  ten  concerns  that 
may  appear  to  be  at  vcross  purp^sell  (raises  for  st^ff  may  mean  in- 
creasing parent  fees  or  eliminating  an  existing  adding  a  paid 
benefit  for  sfciff  may  mean! decreasing  field  trips,  etc.),  it  is  essential 
that  priorities  be  clarified.  Lfifficult  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  and 
a  "bottom  line,"  representinjg  the  acceptable  minimum,  will-have  to  be 
drawn. 

Many  programs  that  ai  e  set  up  within  already  existing  agencies 
may  find  that  they  have  to  adhere  to  already-established  policies  and 
salary  schedules.  This  may |  mean  that  a  SACC  program  has  to  use 
predetermined  job  categor  es,  titles,  and  pay  scales  along  with  the 
partner  agency's  benefit  paikage.  Or  it  may  mean  that  you  are  per-^ 
^  mitted  to  employ  only  part-time  staff,  and  that  all  employees  are  to  hQ 
paid  hourly.  I  he  range  of  possibilities  is  tremendous;  consequent^', 
tHTs  is  an  area  to  research  th(|) roughly  when  you  make  deci.sions  npouy 
admini.stiative  auspices.       !  * 

■  Detetmining  Staff  S^itaries.,  Most  board  members,  c^arents, 
and  program  managers  articulate  the  importance  of  paying  staff  well, 
and  yet  very  few  SAClC  programs,  when  asked,  feei  that  they  have 
fully  accomplished  this  goal.  : 

Although  there  may  be  sjjjecific  reasons  why  your  program  is  un- 
able to  pay  staff  as  much  as  you  would  like,  this  situation  is  probably 
caused  by  scVme  combinatH^n  limited  income  (if  you  charge  too  much, 
you  won't  have  enough  children  in  the  program)-and  high  costs  that 
you  are  unable  to  control  in  other  areas  (rent,  utilities,  etc.).  Deter-  . 
mining  your  .staff  salaries  meuns  balancing  your  other  expenses  plus  • 
your  salaries  with  your  income.  If  you  compromise  too  much  in  any 
one  area,  you  will  tipjtHe  scales — and  the  program,  the  staff,  the  par- 
ents, or  some  combination  of  all  three  will  suffer.  There  is  no  one  viable 
salary  system  that  tvorks  for  all  SACC  programs.  Essentially,  you  want  to 
design  y(Hir  salaries  so  that  you  can  attract  and  keep  quality  staff  who 
feel  good  alxnit  their  wage;  parents  can  afford'the  program;  and  you 
have  sufficient  funds  for  program  supplies,  equipment,  field  trips, 
etc.  In  addition  to  achieving  this  balance,  consider  establishing  a  sal- 
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ary  scale  that  permits  yearly  raises  for  employees,  that  accounts  for 
different  experience  aiul  training,  and  that  distinguishes  in  some  way 
among  staff  that  have  different  responsibilities. 

Paying  . staff  by  the  hour.  This  policy  allows  for  ecjuity  between  part- 
amrfull-time  employ^^es,  since  the  standard  for  determining  the  sal- 
ary is  the  same.  Still,  there  can  be  incredible  variation*  within  systems 
that  are  based  upon  dollar-pcr-hour.figurds.  For  example,  many  pro- 
grams base  full-time  salaries  on  a  thirty-five  hour  work  week.  In  one 
program,  staff  may  be  scheduled  to  work  directly  with  children  for 
thirty  hours  per  week  and  to  use'the  remaining  five  hours  somewhat 
flexibly  for  plarming  and  meeting  time.  Staff  are  always  paid  for 
thirty-five  hours  per  week  (baninj^ overtime  or  unpaid  leave)  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  morrttor  their  nonteaching  times  This  is  much 
.  like  a  salary  system. 

Another  SA(i('  program  pays  staff  for  a  thirty-five  hour  work' 
week  that  is  all  direct  teaching  hours:  The  ways  in  which  planning  and 
meeting  limes  are  handled  may  vary:  there  may  be  an  expected  un- 
paid "few  hours"  per  week;  staff  may  keep  track  aiul  claim  overtime  at 
their  regular  rate;  or  staff  may  receive  compensatory  time  off  when 
arranged  with  the  director. 

Of  course,  the  way  that  a  payment  system  is  set  up  is  direcdy 
linked  to  the  program's  «  iffing  pattern.  Many  programs  operate  with 
most  employees  working  mi  a  part-time,  hourly  basis.  However,  there 
can  be  great  variety  in  the  way  tl?is  is  worked  out.  * 

Paying  staff  by  the  week,  month,  or  year  (salary).  Many  programs  pay 
their  employees  a  set  amount  per  year,  month,  or  week^  In  this  system 
a  program  hires  someone  for  an  established  salary  that  is  based  upon 

f yearly  figure  and  the  assuihption  that  a  general  number  of  hours 
er  week  will  be  worked.  Regardless  of  a  change  in  hours,  the  salary  remains 
constant.  Most  teachers  in  puf)lic  and  private  schools  are  paid  in  this 
way.  •  '  , 

Most  programs  combine  some  aspects  of  both  the  "hourly"  and 
"salary"  approaches  in  figuring  out  a  system  for  paying  stiiff.  For 
example,  one  such  program  pays  new,  first-year,  full-time  teachers 
$5.50  per  hour  for  a  thirty-seven  am}  one-half  hour  week  (thirty 
teaching,  seven  and  one-half  planning  and  meetings)  for>  fifty-two 
weeks  per  year.  This  totals  $10,725  per  year.  This  amount  is  then 
dividcxl  in  twenty-four  e(|ual  installments  that  are  paid  twice  iionihly  to 
.  staff. 

When  thinking  about  .salaries,  many  new  programs  f(Kus  on  the 
first  ye.itr  of  operation  and^neglect  to  project  .beyond  it.  If  po.s.sible. 
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'  '      design  a  systein  thai  tan  be  piit  into  efTeet^^aiul  built  upon  year  after 
year.  The  st'stein  itself,  along  with  the  policies  governing  its  use, 
4  should  become  a  part,  of  your  personnel  policy.  A  "great"  system  that 
i^ only  Intelligible  to-one  person  W  that  has  lio  universal  logic  behind 
it  is  not  a  great  system!  • 

*■  Setting  Up  Paid  Benefits  for  Staff .  This  (list  ussion  of  benefits 
refers  to  those  voluntary  l)enefits  provided  by  SACC  programs,  not 
mandafffry  ones  such  as  Social  St*curity  and  Worknien\s  Compensa- 
tion, Before  considering  benefits jpifnerally,  we\l  recominejid  that  you 
find  a  way^to  grant  some  benefits  or  a  percentage  of  benefits  to  pai  t- 
'  time  personnel,  especially  those  people  who  work  in  a  permanent, 
part-time  capacity. 

We  know  that  most  programs  would  like  to  offer  staff  a  wonder- 
ful array  of  benefits— {)erha{)s  as  a  way  of  compensating  them  for  the 
low  salary  and/or  less-than-perfect'sitOs;  Very  (|ui(  kly,  the  people  re- 
sponsil)le  for  putting  together  staff  benefits  find  out  that  ihey  can  be 
very  (oslly.  However,  we  feel  that  offering  a  good  benefit  package  to 
staff  is  essential  and  will  help  you  U)^  attract  and  r/>rrm^-<|U^Jily  staff. 
Here  are  some  of  t,be  items  we  would  include  in  our  li.st  of  minimum 
benefits.  . 

Sick,  pfTsonal,  and  professional  days.  No  matter  how  they  are  labeled, 
,all  staff  members Vieed  paid  days  for  sickness  (or  family  illness)  and 
pcT.sonal  business  and  for  their  professional  growth  in  the  job.  In 
most  programs,  ino.st  full-time  staff  seem  to  receive  from  eight  to 
!      twelve  sick  days  per  full-time  year,  one  to  four  personal  days,  antl  one 
1      to  three  piofessional  days. 

i  Vacation,  Vacation  policy  rangt^s  from  no  paid  vacation  for  staff  to 

six  paid  weeks  per  year  that  can  bl*accmed  by  long-term  staff.  How-        '  v 

ever,  mo.st  programs  tend  to  give  paid  vacations  ()f  about  two  to  four 

wt^eks.  Some  differentiate  between  adminiMraliv^  and  nonadmini.s- 

trative  staff,  with  the  (lirecior  given  four^veeks  and  other  .staff  two  or 

thf^ee  week.s.  We'tl  atlvise  tw()  weeks  as  the  minimum  t()  be  considered, 

and  wouki  urge  you  to  build  iii  more  time  for  Umg-time  empl^'ees,  as 

an  iiKentive  for  staf  f  to  slay  with  the  program.  ^ 

Hmlth  insurance.  Although  many  programs  do  not  offer  health 
tinsuran(  e  In^cause  they  art^  t(K)  small  to  con.stitute  a  group  or  f)ecause 
all  present  tMn|)loyees  havtVinsiirance  elsewhere,  we  encourage  |)ro- 
grams  to  foi  in  groups  for  iWs  purpose.  (;roup  plans  may  Ik*  avaihble 
•  through  the  Small  business  Administration  or  Imal  chapters  of  the 
National  Assck  iation  for  the  Education  of  Vounj^'Children  (NAEYC). 
^        M^ftiy  programs  pay  u|i  to  50  percent  of  one  or  more  types  of 
1  %  «  . 
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health  insuraiuc  (Bhic  (Iross/Bluc  Shield,  local  HMO,  etc.)  for  single 
coverage,  with  the  employee  paying  the  remainder.  Those  needing  a 
family  plan  should  have  the  option  of  having  one,  although  the  SA(X> 
program  may  not  he  able  to  pay  a  greater  amount.  In  general,  the 
larger  the  agency  or  institution,  the  lower  the  cost  and  the  more  op- 
tions available  to  the  einployee..  Vpv  example,  many  school  systems 
cover  the  full  (ost  of  health  insurance. 

Xaiiohal  holidays.  Most  SACX^  programs  are  closed  for  a  set 
number  of  holidays  per  year.  In  some  cases,  staff  are  paid  at  their 
j^^eguJaiwmtivimd  iaatlM^^j»^afra^e-n<)t  paiil  foi  die  day  off/^^l  his 
'  often  reflects  the  wav  that  the  employee  is  paid  by  the  program,  with 
:itltined  people  receiving  paid  holidays  and  hourly  workers  being  paid 
oirly  for  linv^worked.  However^^when  the  program  is  closed  and  em- 
ployees are  unable  to  work,  we'd  suggest  that  employees  receive  their 
regulai'iale  of  pay  for  the  day. if  they  were  schedided  to  work. 

What  additional  benefits  should  be  romidered?  Depending  upon  yoiu' 
administrative  struc  ture,  the  .size  of  your  progtanj,  and  your  partner 
agenc  y— if  you  have  one — you  mayj)e  able  to  offer  other  benefits  to 
voi4i  staff.  These  might  include  other  insui  ance  (dental,  life),  pension 
"plans,  maternity/paternity  leave,  tliscounts  on  school-age  child  care 
for  dependents,  credit  union  membership,  and  tiix  sheltered  annuity. 

rhere  is  often  confusion  about  the  cost  of  different  benefits  be- 
cause i^^cyjle  use  the  terms  fringe,  fringe  benefits,  or  benefits  to  mean 
different  things.  What  usually  shows  up  on  a  SA^\(1  program's  budget 
next  to  the  lintM)r  category  item  Cixllvil fringe  (or  benefits)  generally  has 
to  do  wiih^  [)ayroll,  state,  or  federal  taxes  and  unerpployment  insur- 
ance or  Workmen's  (Compensation.  The  voluntary  benefits  we  refer  to 
are  disbursed  throughout  the  budget;^^(^  example,  the  line  item,  for 
vibstiluies  should  reflect  the  hiring  of  geplace^ients^for  stiiff  vacations, 
si(  k  days,  et( .  Kacl>  st;rfT  salary  shcrtikl^inclucle  payment  for  vacations, 
holidays,  etc.  A  line  item  for  health  insurance  would  indicate  the 
amount  the  program  will  pay  towat^d  health  premiums.  As  you  con- 
sidei  the  benefits,  try  to  "cost  them  oiqf'  to  .see  what  you  are  really 
talking  about  in  terms  of  dollars  spent. 

■  Some  Additional  Considerel^ohs  ^nd  Some  Stroulds  and 
Shouldn'tS.  ^ Vhat  about  overt im e  a nd  compensatory  tiinef  ' I  h i s  i s  a  po  1  i cy 
issue — and  a  very  important  one.  Programs  that  get  into  trouble*  in 
this  area^are  the  ones»|hat  operate  too  informally,  with  no  established 
policv.  Manv  programs  find  that  they  cannot  af  ford  to  pay  staff  for 
overtime,  so  they  are  very  careful  to  account  for  all  hours  in  their 
planning,  scheduling,  and  budg,eting.  Others  simply  expect  staff  to 
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work  the  exijra  hours  out  of  the  kiirdnes^ot'  their  hearts.  Still  others 
ask  staff  tji)  kbep  track  of  their  hours  and  grant  employees  compensa- 
tory (conip)  liime  off.  You  should  establish  clear  rules  that  protecf^the 
employee  fr(>ni  overwork  and  arbitrary  treatment  and  that  assure  fair 
rt^nuneratioh. 

What  about  disparities  between  (ulministrative  and  other  SACC  staff? 
Budget  planhcrs,  staff,  and  lM)ard  members  should  consider  the  com- 
parative beijefits,  salary,  and  working  conditions  of  all  SACX^  em- 
ployees. Arej  there  great  disparities?  Are  people  treated  differently? 
Use  your  ba'sic  policies  of  equity,  fairness^,  and  sUiff  involvement  to 
help  you  elihiinate  uiie(|ual  treatment,  I^'  you  have  no  control  ove|^ 
salary  or  beilefits,  and  find  that  difference's  are  an  issue,  wed  suggest 
being  as  opejn  as  possible  and  working  t(^  resolve  them. 

T n  to  make  the  program  a  communlity  for  staff  members.  Social 
events — potluck  suppers  for  staff  only, /(or  example — can  help  staff 
feel  that  t bey  are  part  of  a  small  comniiunity  that  cares  about  them. 
Another  way  of  considering  staff  mein/^ers  persoiijil  needs  might  be 
to  design  a,  staffing  plan  that  acconVmodates  their  family  respon-^ 
sibilities.  [  his  kii*id  of  careful  con.side^ation  can  be  an  unpaid  lx?nefit  ' 
•  that  helps  pi-ople  feel  good  about  a  high-energy,  low-pacing  job! 

■    ■  ■     "  '. 

Personnel  F|olicies  j 

We  have  alr^sulv  outlined  many  of  tlLe  issues  and  policies  that  concern 
SACC  staff.!  Now,  simply  reconijmend  that  the  **rules"  governi/ig 
employees  lie  written  down  clearlyL  in  one  document.  Written  pier- 
sonnel  policjes  are  important  because,  like  all  other  program  policies, 
they  help  y(iu  to:  |,  / 


•  Aiuicii|)ate  |)roblems  before  they  occur, 

•  (.reat<!*  ba.sic  guidelines  that  are  coni?islenily  piii  into  action, 

•  Provi(Je  fair  and  equitable  treatment, 

•  (^omnUmicate  the  value  and  iijnportance  of  staff  to  the  pro- 
gram, iand 

•  Protei  i  the  rights  of  staff. 

When  S/^(X^  programs  govern  then^iielves  informally  with  no  set 
of  written  ''rides''  for  personnel,  they  n\ay  find  that  time  is  wasted 
settling  disputes  or  problems,  or  treiitmeht  of  employees  is  arbitrary 
and  linfair;  \\\  the  long  riin,  this  results  in\a  ''sloppy '  organization.--- 

Overall,  will  thoughi-out  and  clearly  wrwten  polity  and  procedure 
(IcKUmcnis  jhclf)  decrease  supervisory  prolueins,  since  they  lessen  the 
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amount  of  rnisurukTstaiuling  over  Job  responsibilities  or  disagreements 
aw)ut  the  rights  and  privileges  of  employment,** 

■  Some  Things  to  Pay  Attention  {o.  The  important  considera-' 
tions  that  go^fittLjiaig^am  policy  govern  personnel  policies  as  well, 

'  The  following  merit  highlighting: 

•  Staff,  parents  and  board  members  should  work  together  to  de- 
velop personnel  policies. 

•  Policies  should  be  written  in  clear,  understandable  language, 

*  •  Copies  of  personnel  policies  should  be  given  to  all  staff  mem- 

bers for  current  and  future  reference, 

•  Policies  should  (leal  widi  and  protect  all  staff.  Needs  of  part- 
time  staff  should  be  taken  into  account. 

•  (Grievance  procedures  and  methods  for  changing  policy  should 
be  included. 

•  Policies  should  be  reviewed  regularly  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
^  current. 

•  Policies  should  be  practical  and  workable — fine  words  on  paper 
are  meaningless  unless  put  ini()  action. 

•  A  program  must  consider  the  costs  of  each  policy  and  be  cer- 
tain that  each  is  affordable. 

■  What  Should' Be  Included  in  Personnel  Policies?  During 
the  planning  stages,  brainstorm  (with  staff,  parents,  board)  and  list 
areas  that  you  think  are  important  to  include.  Study  the  personnel 
policies  of  other  SACC  and  day  care  programs.  Although  there  air 
certainly  a  great  many  coinmcm  areas,  different  programs  will  have 
different  needs.  Figure  8-3  provides  a  good  guide  for  policy  de- 
velopment. Also  see  the  Hephzibah  program's  personnel  policies  in 
the  Appendix. 

—  — ^  It  4nay  be  that  your  administrative  structure  comes  with  an  al- 
ready established  set  of  persotmel  policies— ones  that  may  or  may  not 
b^»  appropriate — and  you  may  have  no  choice  but  to  cxmiply  and  **in- 
fornially  modify*'  the  policies. 

Personnel  policies  ^ire  difficult  to  write  because  they  translate  into 
program  dollars;  because  all  situations  must  be  considered,  from  the 
subtle  nuance  to  the  common  Occurrence;  and  because  injlividuals 
with  different  perspectives  are  likely  to  be  at  loggerheads  over  certain 
issues.  The  final  document  should  represent  a  compromise,  but  one 
that  all  sectors  feel  is  fair,  workable,  and  affordable. 

•  Reprinted  with  permission  of  Savf  the  Children,  Child  Care  Support  Center,  Day  Care 
/'m«««W.V/<'iMfl^^w#'«/.  (Atlanta:  .Save  the  Children,  1079),  p.  13, 
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INCLUDED  IN  THE  PERSONNEL 
POLICIES  MiD  PROCEDURES 
OF  A  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM 


*  I.  Statement  of  Employer  Philosophy  Toward  Employees 
11.  Process  for  Establishment  and  Amendment  of  Personnel  Policies 

A,  Descriptiori  of  how  a  board  of  directors  or  its  personnel  commit- 
tee will  work.with  staff  in  the  development  of  personnel  policies, 

B.  Statement  of  how  often  the  policies  will  be  reviewed, 
IIL  Employment  and  Employee  Status  \ 

A.  A  definition  of  the  types  of  employee  status.  Permanent  and  pro- 
bationary employees  are  the  most  commort.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
define  or  discuss  temporary  employee  status  {e,g„  a  substitute 
teacher)  and  the  terms  promotion  and  transfer,  I 

B.  A  statement  that  the  program  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer, 

C.  A  description  of  the  process  by  which  a  vacancy  is  filled, 

D  A  description  of  the  process  for  resigning,  and  the  required  period 

of  notice. 
E:  The  policy  regarding  retirement. 

IV.  Basic  Employment  Description  and  Expectation 

This  includes  the  length  of  the  workday  and  workweek;  policy  for 
documenting  time;  statement  about  when  salaries  are  paid;  recom- 
mendations or  requirements  concerning  type  of  clothes  to  wear;  areas 
in  the  building  in  which  smoking  is  permitted  or  prohibited;  whether 
staff  are  expected  to  eat.  lunch  with  the  children  (required  in  the  day 
care  licensing  standards  in  some  states)  or  are  permitted  a  separate 
lunch  period;  if  flesirable,  a  statemeht  prohibiting  employees  from 
eating  or  drinking  foods  which  the  children  do  not  have  (e.g..  eating 
candy  or  coke  in.  the  classroom);  a  statement  of  health  tests  (TB. 
physical,  VD,  etc.)  which  nrfay  be  requiredipr  employment  in  day  care; 
information  about  parking,  or  areas  of  the  building  which  can  be 
used  for  breaks  or  planning  work;  and  policies  on  use  of  the  tele- 
phone for  personal  calls. 

V.  Salary  Plan  and  Description  of  Fringe  Benefits 

A.  Included  in  the  salary  plan  should  be  a  statement  of  the  employer's 
philosophy  on  salaries,  how  base  salaries  are  established  and  are 
reviewed,  and  under  what  conditions  salary" increases  will  be 
made  available. 

B.  Included  in  the  fringe  benefit  discussion  should  be  a  description 
of  required  fringe  benefits  (usually  workman's  compensation,  un- 
employment insurance  and  social  security)  and^aj4escription  of 
optional  fringe  benefits  (e.g.,  medical  insurance,  life  insurance, 
retirement  plan).  Inforrnation  about  the  pros  and  dons  of  choosing 
various  optional  fringe  benefits  should  be  available  and  could  be 
included  in  the  Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures  document. 
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VI.  Attendance  and  Leave 

A.  Definition  of  expectations  regarding  regular  attendance,  proce-' 
dure  for  notifying  if  employee  will  be  late,  policy  when  an  em- 
ployee is  absent  without  authorization.  _ 

B.  Definition  of  vacation  and  sick  leave — how  it  is  accumulatejcC^ 
whether  unused  leave  may  be  carried  over  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
how  soon  to  apply  in  advance  for  vacation  leave,  whether  sick 
leave  must  be  documented  by  a  doctor's  statement,  definition  of  . 
other  family  members  whose  illness  would  justify  the  use  of  sick 
leave. 

C.  definition  of  leave  for  special  purposes,  such  as  jury  duty,  voting, 
serving  as  an  election  officer,  and  attending  a  funeral.  Some  pro- 
grams have  a  policy  to  cover  when  the  program  is  closed  due  to 
bad  weather. 

D.  Definition  of  educational  leave  where  applicable. 

E.  Definition  of  maternity  leave. 

VII.  Disciplinary  Actions  and  Appeal  Procedure 

A.  This  should  include  a  description  of  the  process  by  which  disci- 
pline will  be  administered.  It  could  include  the  steps  of  probation, 
suspension,  and  dismissal,  although  often  it  only  includes  a  dis- 
missal process. 

B.  The  actions  of  an  employee  which  could  cause  a  dismissal  should 
be  stated.  Some  of  the  most  common  reasons  are:  The  employee 
uses  physical  force  in  disciplining  child/ the  employee  has 

•    falsified  employment  information,  consistent  failure  to  carry  out 
assigned  duties,  failure  to  comply  with  the  program's  licensure  « 
^        regulations  and,  in  some  programs,  the  violation  of  confidential 
information — such  as  discussing  a  child's  behavior  with  someone 
other  than  staff  or  a  child's  parents. 

C.  A  description  of  how  an  individual  employee  may  appeal  a  disci- 
plinary action  or  other  decision  related  to  employment. 

D.  A  description  of  how  general  grievances  of  employees  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  an  upper  level  of  supervision  or  the 
board. 

^        VIII.  Employee  Evaluation 

A  process  of  periodic  evaluation  of  employee  performance  is  common 
in  most  day  care  programs.  Discussion  should  include  purposes  of 
•  the  evaluation,  its  frequency,  whether  the  evaluation  will  or  will  not  be 
used. in  making  decisions  about  promotion  or  salary  increases,  and 
usually  a  statement  that  the  employee  is  required  to  sign  the  evalua- 
tion. -  . 
IX.  Miscellaneous  Topics 

Other  possible  subjects  that  some  day  care  programs  have  found 
necessary  to  include  are: 

A.  Policies  related  to  nepotism — that  is;  whether  relatives  of  current 
employees  or  board  members  can  be  hired  or  be  the  supervisor  of^-s^ 
a  relative. 

Figure  8-3  (continued) 
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B.  Policies  of  what  kinds  of  political  activities  an  employee  can  en- 
gage in;  this  only  applies  to  centers  which  are  subject  to  certain 
federal  laws  (Chapter  15,  Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code- 
formerly  known  as  the  Hatch  Act^and/or  Sections  606(6)  and  213 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act). 

C.  Special  meetings  or  workshops  which  employees  are  expected  to 
attend. 

D.  Policies  of  whether  an  employee's  child  can  be  enrolled  in  the 
program  or  not, 

E.  Statement  related  to  employees'  trayel  and  conditions  und^r 
which  they  will  be  reimbursed  for  expenses. 

S()i-R(  k:  From /Joy  Care  Personnel  Mamgemnt,  pp.  59-60.  Reprinted  with  permission  of 
Save  the  Children,  Child  Care  Support  Center. 

Staff  Development:  Training  and  Supervision 

■  What  Is  Staff  Development  and  Why  1$  It  So  Important? 

"Staff  development"  is  a  dynamic  process  of  planned  supervisory  ex- 
periences and  training  activities,  with  evaluation  included «as  a  key 
component.  Examples  of  activities  that  might  be  a  part  of  staff  de- 
Wlopment  include: 

•  Regularly  scheduled  staff  meetings. 

•  Special  meetings  with  SACC  program  staff  on  particular  topics 
-  or  issues  of  interest  (for  example,  setting  up  creative  art  activi- 
ties, multicultural  programing),  with  staff  or  outside  consul- 
tants serving  as  resource  people. 

•  C^pnferences  between  individual-  staff  members  and  their 
supervisor  to  discuss  long-  and  short-term  goals,  to  evaluate 
themselves,  and  to  receive  feedback  on  their  progress. 

,  •  Parents  andfstaff  participating  together  in  workshops,  meet- 
ings, or  informal  discussions  on  topics  of  mutual  interest  or 
concern  (evening  workshops,  making  games  or  cardboard  car- 
pentry, or  a  discussion  on  separation  or  loss). 

•  Working  cooperatively  with  other  SACC  programs  to  form  an 
a.ssfK'iation  for  staff  development  purposes  (holding  weekly 
support  group  meetings,,  organizing  workshops  for  SACC 
staff,  or  researchirig  and  passing  alon^  information  on  train- 
ing resources). 

•  Enrolling  in  a  course  at  a  nearby  college  or  adult  education 
program  (pottery,  observing  children's  behavior,  science  ac- 
tivities for  children), 

•  An  all-program  potluck  supper  .where  a//  staff  have  a  chance  to 
meet  new  personnel,  catch  up  with  each  other,  and  share  ideas. 
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Hotv  does  staff  dtwlapment  ajfed  SACC  pro-am?  Fime  and.  atten- 
tion paicrt()staff  (level()pmeiu  activities  will  (lirectly  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  the  program.  It  results  in  increased  amipetence  on  the  Job; 
ability  to  aacpt  grovviiig  levels  of  responsibility;  deepened  commit-  , 
inent  to  the  program;  impnivcd  understanding  of  SA(X];  strength- 
ened working  relationships  and  communication  skills;  and  greater 
personal  growth,  self-awareness,  and  feelings  of  coni\t;ctedness 
to  the  total  program.  As  one  long-time  director  states:  **AII  of  us  feel 
that  we  are  growing.  We  have  grown.  And  wt\ve  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  program  in  creative  ways." 

■  Laying  the  Groundwork:  Parents  and  Board  Members  Must 
Understand  Staff  Training  and  Supervision  and  Actively  Support 
It,  Staff  development  activities  can  and  do  occiir  whether  or  not 
fnoney  has  been  budgeted  for  them.  There  are  other  ways  in  which 
fK)ard  and  parent  support — or  lack  thereof — ^^can  be  critical.  Quality 
staff  training  taker,  time,  and  time  that  is  not  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  dailv  operation  of  a  SA(1(]  program.  Hiring  a  director  who  under- 
stands the  role  that  .staff  development  plays  in  providing  quality  child 
ciire  is  the  first  step.  Ensuring  that  staff  have  ample  paid  time  for 
supervi.sion,  meedngs,  and  other  activities  is  another  re(|ui.sile.  These 
are  priorities  and  philo.sophical  i.ssues  that  should  be  debated  during 
the  budgeting  process. 

'  Someone  must  he  /riven  overall  responsibility.  A  per.son  who  *'has 
the  big  picture"  must  be  responsible  for  staff  development  as=^  part  of 
his  or  her  job.  This  person  needs  to  consider  training  aiul  supervision 
as  interdependent  activities  and  coordinate  them  as  part  of  an  overall 
plan.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  an  individual  goal-.setting/.self- 
evaluation  conference  between  the  developer  and  a  teacher,  they 
agree  that  the  teacher  needs  to  be  more  creative  in  planning  for  the 
ten-  to  thirltHMi-vear-old  children  in  the  program.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  director  is  asked  for  possible  workshop  topics  for  a  local  day  care 
conferencer  She  suggests  that  "Planning  for  Older  (Children  in  Day 
Oare''  be  on  the  agenda;  ^  ^ 

This' individual  jhould  develop  low-  or  no-co.st  ways  of  meeting 
the  diverse  nee(b  of  th<,\  program  and  the  people  within  the  program. 
(See  the  exam[j||^  of  staff  development  activities  at  the  beginning  of 
this  se(  lion.) 

Advani'e  planning  should  be  done.  Plajming  and  c(M)rdination  arc  es- 
sential: working  hours  may;  need  to  be  juggled  .so  that  three  .staff 
uiembers  have  no  child  care  responsibilities  at  a  certain,  prearranged 
meeting  time;  a  substitute  may  have  to  be  hired  so  that  a  teacher  is 
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able  to  attend  a  toiifVi  tMu  O";  altrrnativc;  thikl  care  arraii^emeiil^  may 
need  to  be  set  up  so  that  the  SACCl  program  can  close  for  two  (hiy.s  of 
staff  meetiiiji^s  before  the  summer  full-day  program  begins. 

Besides  simplifying  the  logistics  of  training  and  supervisi(>T>, 
doing  advance  plamiiiig  and  inaking  one  person  accountable  also 
helps  to  ensure  that  activities  and  experiences  huM  upon  one  another 
and  are  not  just  a  series  of  disc<)iuie<  ted  aibitiary  events.  Also»  given 
the  con.stant  daily  pressures  on  staff  to  atltend  to  pressing  *\sui  vival 
issues,"  scheduling  in  advance  is  often  the  only  way  t()  ensure  that 
training  and  supervision  activities  xvill  take  place. 

Planning  also  alloyvs  you  to  set  specific  goals  and  realize  them.  For 
example,  if  improveil  communiiation  between  staff  and  parents  is  an 
important  program  goal,  activities  can  be  plaiuied  that  provide  op- 
portunities for  staff  and  parents  to  work  together,  to  share  ideas,  and 
to  bulkl  relationships. 

Stall  involvement  in  training  and  siiffmnsion  should  he  explicitly  built 
«  into  job  descriptions  and  p/rsonUel  policies.  This  serV^es  two  major  pur- 
poses: to  highlight  the  iinportaiu  e  of  traiiiing  and  .supervision,  and  to 
let  prospe(  tive  staff  know  exai  tly  what  they  lan  expect.  Some  staff 
rnav  Ik*  l(K)king  for  a  progranKwhere  trainiirg  and  supervision  are  a 
priority;  others  may  not  waiU  to  work  in  such  an  environment,  (Ifcirity* 
"will  help  you  to  attrait  staff  who  see  themselves  as  learners  and  who 
want  to  and  will  niiike  a  commitineiu  to;engage  in  staff  development 
aitivities. 

Depending  upoti  the  si/i«  of  the  program,,  number  of  sites,  and 
ailministrative^  struitUre,  different  individuals  will  have  .supervi.sorv 
responsibilities.  It  is  essential  that  these  supervisors  have  certain  skills: 

SupeiVision  rccjuii  t  s  iinagiiiTttion  and  ( rcativc  leadership  for  job 
pro(lu<  tivitv  and  job  satisfadion  of  einplovecs.  Ai  the  same  linic  it  re- 
\  (|iiir  rs  I  calisni.  VVoi  king  relation  ships  in  day  ( ai  e  programs  do  no^  always 
How  smoothly;  there  are  individuals  or  groujis  of  employees  wlio  have 
grievanc  es;  tliei  e  are  entplovees  whosO  work  is  unsaiisfac  lory  and  some- 
limes  employees  whose  [)<)or  perfoniiance  recjuires  dismissal.^ 

AVhethei  pai  t  time,  full  time,  or  studeiu,  every  sti>ff  membei*  wnist 
have  some()ne  who  "guides"  him  or  her,  someone  to  ineel;  with  on  a 
regular  basis  to  set  goals,  evaluate  performance,  andgreceive  feedback. 
Bv  building  a  positive  supervisory  relationship,  each  staff  member  has 
an  opportunity  to  identify  areas  of  strength  to  build  upon  and  area.s 
of  weakness  that  need  imptovemeiu. 

•//A//.,  p.  Ml 
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Expectations  should  he  dmriy  ddinmtvd,  The  supei  visor  must  be 
explii  it  about  what  is  expet  tecl  of  the  staff  in  terms  of  such  issues  as 
hours  of  work,  meeting  times,  responsibilities  during  the  workday, 
ell  .  If  speufic  goals  have  l)een  agreed  to  by  the  staff  member  and  his 
or  her  supervisoi  regarding  improvements  or  changes  in  some  aspecf 
of  job  performaiue.  it  must  be  clear  how  assessments  will  be  ma(le..In 
addition,  a  time  fiame  should  be  set  up. 

"^aluatiott  should  be  built  into  the  supennsory  process.  Evaluation  often 
implies  something  anxiety-arousing  or  very  formal — or  a  bit  of  both. 
Kvalliation  is  essential  to  the  supervisorv  process,  in  that  the  goals  set 
and  the  expectations  outlined  are  based  upon  an  original  evaluation, 
or  an  assessment,  of  the  needs  of  the  staff  person,  the  chiklren,  and 
the  SA(!C  program.  Thereafter,  staff  shouki  constantly  be  evaluating 
du*ir  own  piogiess,  ami  a  formal  process  should  be  developed  by  the  pro- 
jrram  so  that  each  staff  member  can  measure  his  or  her  self-assessment  with  that 
of  his  (ir  her  snpennsor.  It  is  essential  that  criteria  upon  which  stub 
evaluations  are  based  be  kiu)wn  and  shared  by  thost*  involved.  It's  also 
important  that  written  i  e( ords  of  such  evaluatk)ns  be  kept  by  the  em- 
[)k)vee  and  the  program.  c 

Snpertusors  should  strive  to  achieve  a  positive  tone,  A. major  goal  of 
supervision  is  to  help  individual  staff  members  be  the  best  caregiver, 
(ook,  bookkeeper,  or  whatever  he  or  .she  can  become.  With  this  in 
mind,  su|)ervisorv  sessions  shouki  (ontain  positive  and  negative  feed- 
back, if  afiy,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  individual's  strengths  and 
specific  wavs  that  areas  of  weakness  can  be  improved. 

Supennston  should  he  done  both  individually  and  in  groups,  (;roup 
supervision  can  allow  peers  to  give  feedback  to  one  aiu)ther  and  to 
assess  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  help  froin  their  team 
members  ami  loworkers.  (]le;^rlv,  setting  up  such  a  situation  recjuires 
a  supervisor  w  ho  is  skilled  in  working  with  groups  of  adulls. 

Supervisi()n  shoukI  be  given  a  high  priority  by  setting  a.side  unin- 
terrupted, paid  lime  for  sessions  for  all  .staff.  Although  informal  dis- 
(Ussions  and  meetings  certainlv  have  value,  a  supervi.sory  style  of 
"catch  as  catch  can"  is  not  one  that  results  in  a  high  quality  S.'\(X) 
program.  Here  is  a  (  hec  klist  c)f  iiuportaiu  points: 

•  .\ll  staff  shouki  have  a  c  lear,  written  job  description  with  re- 
sponsibilities outliue^l. 

•  r.aih  staff  membei  should  have  a  stipervisor. 

•  .Staff  iiuMubers  shouki  meet  individuallv  with  their  supervisor 
to  receive  feedbaik,  di.stuss  progress,  set  goals,  etc.,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  (at  least  two  meetings  per  moiuh). 
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.    •  Written  evaluations — inducfing  self-assessment  and  supervisor 
feedback — should  be  done  at  least  two  or  three  times  yeaidy. 
•  1  eam  meetings  or  all-program  staff  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  group  supervision,  feedback,  self-evaluation,  etc.,  should  be 
heW  regularly  (at  least  one  a  month).  p 

One  head. teacher  gives  the  following  advice  to  other  supervisors: 
!*Khow  what  is  going  on  in  the  classrmm.  If  you. see  that  there's  a 
pnjbiem,  work  <m  it  as  it  comes  up.  Problem-solve  all  the  time.  Em- 
phasi.s  is  on  our  problems,  not  jiawr  problems." 

Mu(  h  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  supervision  is  often  consid- 
ered "in-service  training."  The  term  training  brings  to  many  people's 
minds  formal  courses  held  out'side  of  a  SACC  program.  We  think  of 
rnyning  as  all  of  the  opportunities  for  staff  members  to  learn  new 
things — fronreach  other  and  from  others  outside  the  program.  Con- 
secjuently,  training  does  not  have  to  be  expensive  or  fancy.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  best  training  going  on  in  SACX:  programs  uses  the 
greatest  resource— expcrien;ced,  knowledgeable  staff. 

School-age  child  aire  is'  an  interdisciplinary  field,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  no  single  course  of  study  or  background  tha't  is  appropriate 
for  all  staff.  Child  development  and  skill  in  working  with  grmps  are  two  of 
the  key  building  blocks  of  any  trainiW  to  be  designed.  In  addition, 
staff  training  shouki  include  a  variet^^f  different  approaches,  con- 
tent areas,  formats,1evels  of  difficulty,  etc.,  to  meet  the  range  of  needs 
that  is  typical  within  most  programs. 

Know  what  resources  exist  within  the  ammunity  and  use  them.  Most 
communities  have  many  opportunities  for  learning — some  free,  and 
many  at  low  cost.  Staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  might  do  a  session 
oniirst  aid,  for  example;  a  representative  of  the  public  library  might 
talk  alnrnt  ch(K)sing  books  for  school-agers;  a  p.sychiatrist  from  the 
l(Kal  hospiuil  could  discuss  strategies  for  handling  difficult  behavior 
in  the  classroocn;  and  an  instructor  from  a  nearby  college  might  work 
with  staff,  observing  and  recording  children's  behavior. 

Knowing  what  exists  in  your  community  is  critical,  but  the  essen- 
|ii|l  ingredient  is,  of  course,  your  relationjJhips  with  different  people, 
groups,  and  institutions,  so  that  you  can  work  together.  Generally, 
there  is  somt^thing  in  it  for  both  parties— the  key  is  to  figure'  out 
exactly  what  that  something  is.  For  example,  the  librarian  may  be  very 
willing  to  do  some  sessicms  for  your  staff  if,  as  a  result,  he  or  she 
knows  that  a  staff  member  will  accompany  your  children  to  the  library 
each  week— a  staff  member  who  knows  the  library  well  enough  to 
really  help  the  children  and  make  the  librarian's  job  easier. 
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Identify  the  needs  oj  the  staff  as  a  whole,  and  as  individuals,  and  attempt 
to  meet  those  needs.  As  one  director  said,  *if  I  see  a  nee^,  I  find  people 
to  come  into  the  center  and^lk  about  it.  I  provide  lot^  of  literature 
an/1  pass  it  arourul  to  the  staff."  Often,  a  sf>ecific  problem  with  ()ne 
cWtld  may  be  easily  tfanjitated  into  an  all-program  training  need.  In 
one  s(h(K)l-nin  SACu.  prograni,  a  runvly  enrolled  autistic  child  made 
many  of  the  staff  feel  unsure  of  thetmelves.  1  hey  invited  the  special  , 
education  people  frorli  the  district  in  to  talk  with  them  and  to  provide 
guidance.  From  thenj  on,  program  staff  with  specific  (juestions  or 
problems  had  an  expert  to  call. 

Make  contacts  with  other  SACC  and  day  care  programs  in  the  area  and 
explore  possible  collaboraUom,  Often,  an  individual  SACX^  program  can'l 
generate  the  res<)urces,  l>oth  financial  and  otherwise,  to  provide  certain 
opportunities  to  staff.  In  some  Communities  where  a  number  of 
SACC  programs  exi.st,  associations,  support  groups,  or  task  forces 
have  been  formed.  Besides  the  political  clout  that  a  larger,  more  in- 
clusive group  (  an  muster,  it  may  also  provide  opportunities: 

•  To  "buy"  training  that  is  out  of  reach  of  the  individual  pro- 
gram, 

•  To  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss  issues  of  cotumon  con- 
cern, 

•  To  provicle  su|)[)ort  to  each  other  and  mitigate  against  feelings 
of  i.solation,  and        „  »  ' 

•  lo  share  strengths  by  doing  workshops  and  other  .sessicms 
cooperatively  or  for  each  other. 

On-site  training,  kised  upon  the  expressM  needs  of  staff,  is  an  effective 
leay  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  goals  at  once.  Staff  shoukl  be  giv^ni  o|)por- 
tunities  to  assess  and  express  their  needs.  Someone  within  the  pro- 
gram shoukl  be  responsible  for  doing  this  and  for  tran.slating  tho.se 
needs  into  action.  Trait^ing  held  at  the  SACX:  program  can  aUow  stiiff 
to  work  together  and  build  relationships  while  .sharpening  skills  and 
learning  new  things.'  Staff  meiubers  will  always  Ik*  more  motivated  to 
partidpate  in  training  if  they  have  had  a  hand  in  its  design. 

Build  upon  the  strengths  of  your  staff;  require  experienced  ,staff  members 
to  train  those  with  less  experience.  You  should  consider  your  staff 
.tfie  greatest  resource  you  have  and  provide  opportunities  for  them 
to  run  training  sessifms  and  to  share  their  expertise  with  others. 
All  staff  should  have  opportunities  to  l)e  "teachers"  and  'learners." 

■  Putting  It  All  Together,    Laying  the  groundwork  that  we  re- 
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fenrd  to  in  ihtv  t>^giiu)iiiig  of  this  distussioii  is  necessary  in  order  to 
design  and  tarry 'out  a  suaessful  siaH  develbpment  program.  Also 
keep  in  nimd  that  statT  development  is  part  instriuiional,  part  social, 
and  pait  inspiraiioiuil:  To  weave  together  all  of  the  thrc^ads,  we 
suggest  that:  , 

•  Small  programs  set  aside  some  of  the  directors  or  head 
____l4t^.ier\s  time  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  implementing 

staff  development  activities.  Large  atul/or  inultisite  programs 
should  hire  part-time  or  full-lime' people  (curriculum  c(K)r- 
dinators,  staff  developers,  training  coordinators,  etc.)  who  are 
specitically  responsihle  for  these  functions. 

•  Some  funds— even  if  limited— should  be  set  aside  for  confer- 
exue  fees,  materials,  consultant  charges,  etc. 

•  Programs  should  work  to  build  in  the  supervi.sion  and  training 
recommendations  we  have  suggested. 

•  Weaknesses  identified  through  program ievaluation  .should  be 
addressed  through  staff  developrnent  activities.  ' 

■  Fifing  Staff,    Your  evaluation  process  will  help^ employees  to 
learn  where  they  need  to  improve  and  how  to  make  improvements. 
We'd  like  to  guarantee  that,  if  you  follow  all  the  .steps  outlined  in  the 
training,  suf)ervision,  and  evaluation  .sections,  you  will  achieve  a  100 
percent  succe.ss  rate— but  we  can't.  There  will  be  times  when  you  will 
\  have  to  ask  a  staff  member  to  leave  the  pnigi  am,  for  an|'  number  of 
\reasons.  lb  {)rovi(le  for  this,  your  per.somiel  policies  should  include 
IspecilK  exf)ectati()ns  of  all  staff  regarding  their  job  re.s[)onsibilities, 
V)erf(frmance,  and  accountability.  Personnel  policies  sholild  include 
jVrocedures  for  notifying  a  staff  member  of  un.sati.sfactoi  y  jot)  perfor- 
mance, of  i)robation,  and,  finally, of  diJimi.s.sjil.  The  personnel  policies 
should  be  available^  to  all  staff,  admini.strators,  and  board  members. 

\  Personnel  files.  A  file  on  all  employees  should  l)e  k\'pt  up  to  (late  by 
ih\  program  director  or  a  member  of  the  l^)oard  of  directors.  Or,  the 
•head  of  the  s{)on.sor  ageiu  y  could  be  de«^4gnated  to  fio  this  for  the 
program's  director.  The  file  .should  cont^iin  all  written  evaluations, 
(onuimnications  between  you  and  the  .staf  f  member,. and  references 
subi^ntled  during  the  interview/hiring  propss.  In  the  case  of  repeiilted 
lateness,  inaf)pi'of)riate  bt^avior,  or  irresf^onsibility  in  performance 
of  duties,  a  note  to  the  .staff  member  should  clearly  descriln'  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaint,  and  the  steps  rec(j)mmended  to  improve  per- 
formance. In  the  event  of  repeated  infractions  of  rules,  a  strong  writ- 
ten warning  should  1k^  given  to  the  employee.  A  copy  of  this  note 
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should  also  be  (cept  in  ilw  personnel  file,  This  son  of  written 
d(K  unientation  will  l)e  very  inipx)rtant  later  if  you  indsi  ask  the  person 
lo  terminate  employment, 

e  Face'tihjace  meetings.  Try  not  to  wait  too  long  before  coiifrontiirg 
an  employee  with  your  dissaiisfac  tion  and  eomplaint.s.  Things  may 
not  improve  on  thitMr  own!  A  meeting  with  the  employee — called  by 
the  (lire(tor  oi  by  a  personnel  committee  or  a  ccmibination  of 
lK)tfi — may  be  the  hrst  step.  If  no  irfiprovement  is  made,  then  a  sec-* 
ond  meeting  should  be  called.  If  you  have  decided  to  ask  the  person 
to  leave  the  prograrii,  this  can  be  communicated  in  person  at  the  .sec- 
»oiid  meeting, 

Wrillen  notice  of  termination.  As  a  followup  to  the  meeting  with  the 
staff  memlxT,  prepare  written  notification  to  the  person,  with  copies 
to  appi opi  iare  ( omi^iittees  or  agency  staff.  You  should  be  prepared  to 
give  the  staff  person  at  least  two  weeks*  notice',  but  if  the  firing  reflects 
serious  health  or  safety  concerns;  you  may  not  want  the  pers()n  to 
remain  in  the  program  during  the  time  of  notice. 

Handle  with  care,  I  he  firing  process  should  be  handled  as  carefully 
as  the  hiring  proce.ss.  Asking  a  staff  person  to  leave  a  program  may 
simply  mean  that  that  person  is  just  not  suited  to  work  with  the  chil- 
dren  in  your  program — she  or  he  might  be  better  suited  to  work  with 
younger  children,  or  perhaps  should  not  work  with  children  at  all,  but 
might  do  iHMter  in  a  totally  different  work  setting.  The  ffring  process 
should  be  helpfuJ  to  the  employee,  if  possible,  and  should  provide 
learning  opportunities,  even  though  they  are  painful. 
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How  much  mimcy  do  we  need  to  start  a  program?  Where  do  we  get  it? 
How  much  should  we  be  paying  for  staff  salaries?  What  other  ex- 
penses will  we  incur?  And  how  in  the  world  do  we  manage  it  all  and 
keep  our  books  straight?  ^ 

Hovever  competent  and  confident  in  planning  programs  or 
working  with  children,  many  people  cower  before  such  questions. 
They  realize  that  finances  are  important — iinieed,  viud— to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  program,  but  they've  tiever  been  able  to  figure  out  how  it 
all  works.  The  financial  side  of  things  seems  complicated,  difficult, 
mysterious— like  entering  a  foreif^n  terrain  without  any  road  map  or 
road  signs  to  point  the  way. 

rhis  chapter  is  designed  to  demystify  the  financial  operations  that 
are  crucial  to  any  successful  program.  In  it,  we  give  you  an  overview 
of  what  budgets  are  all  about  and  help  you  figure  out  the  sorts  of 
expenses  you  will  incur. 


What  It  a  Budget? 

A  budgetqt>  a  calcidated  plan  of  expected  income  and  cxi^Mises.  U.  is 
not  a  record  of  what  actually  happened,  but  your  test  estiyiatc  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen;  as  such,  it  provicies  a  way  for  performance  to 
be  measured  against  projection,  . 
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^  Above  all — and  this  is  the  pojiiu  people  often  fail  to  recognize — a 
budget  is  a  tool  for  program  planning.  It  is  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
financial  decision  making  that  parallels— and,  indeed,  derives 
from — your  guidelirms  for  the  program  you  are  operating.  Carefully 
thought-out  budgets  are  piaiis  ihat  programs'can  adhere  to.  But 
since  I  hey  are  plans,  they  often  have  to  be  revised  during  the  course  of 
operation — sometimes  slightly,  jionietimes  drastically. 

Although  there  aTe  differeiit  types  of  bujlgels  to  be  A^sed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  all  budgets  have  two  sides — one  for  funds  coming 
into  the  program  (income)  and  one  for  money  going  out  (expenses). 

Which  Comes  First:  The  Program  Design  or  the  Budget? 

/ 

in  the  ideal  world,  a  group  would  think  carefully  about  the  program  it 
wants  for  children  and  parents,  draw  up  its  budget  accordingly,  and 
then  begin  to  of)erate.  Some  programs  do,. in  fact,  follow  this  course 
of  events.  In  most- ca.ses,  however,  the  program  design  and  financial 
[)lanning  are  considered  simultaneously,  with  l>oth  program  priorities 
and  fiscal  realities  guiding  the  budget  making.  It  is  a  back-and-forth 
process,  but  the  emphasi"s  must  be  on  those  essentials  that  the  group 
feels  will  result  in  a  quality  pYogram,  Otherwise  the  process  will' not 
produce  the  desireci  resullsi^a  budget  lhat  reflects  the  program's  pol- 
icy, goals,  and  priorities. 

Here  are  sfime  essential  program  planning  quesdons"  that  will 
dramatically  affect  youn budget: 

•  Who  is  the  program  for  and  when  will  it  operate?  How  many 
children?  What  ages?  Can  the  program  accommodate  children 
with  handicaps?  What  hours  will  the  program  be  in  operation? 
What  (l;r\*s? 

•  'What  will  the  activities  be?  Are  there  programs  and  activities  in 

place  that  the  program  will  tap  into,  or  must  the  program  pro- 
vide all  of  its  own?  What  will  they  be,  and  wha<  is  needed  to 
(  ai  ry  them  out? 

•  Where  will  the  program  be  hotised?  What  costs  are  involv.ed  in 
renting,  purchasing,  and  upkeep  of  the  space?  What  about 
I  ustodial  fees  alid  utilities?  .  / 

•  What  is  the  need  for  trans[)ortatio!!?  How  will  children  get 
and  from  the  program?  Is  other  transporUition  necessa!*^? 

•  What  donated  goods  and  services  (or  hi-kind  contributions) 
dws^4l^  prtigium  have?  or  expect  to  obtain? 
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•  What  teacher;  (  hild  ratio  and  ^roup  size  \^  bj^en  dkidejJ 

upon?  I  ifl 

•  Who^vill  worklin  the  program?  Will  staff  training  be  imp(k-tant 
and  necessary?  Will  volunteers,  student  teacher^  \vork-s\udy 
students  be  used? 


Who  Should  Prctpa^e  the  Budget?        ^  ' 

Many  groups  underestimate  the  link  between  the  budget  and  th<\ 
program  that  they  offeV  to  children  and  faniilie?{.  However,  the  two\ 
are  deeply  wedded  to  each  other.  As  stated  by  Owen  Morgan,  nation- 
a)ly  renowned  day  care  expert  from  Wheelo^k  College; 

X  Budgft  is  polav.  All  our  dreams  and  aspiration??  for  what  we  want  to 

a((()inplish  for  children,  for  families,  for  staff  are  expressed  iii  the 
budgfi  in  the  language  of  Oioncy .  Kvery  line  item  in  the  budget  is  a  policy 
decision,  \vhi(h  dire( tl)  (Icicrmine?*  what  the  program  will  be.  Whoever 
I         "         makes  ihv  budget  makes  those  policy  demions. 

Who  shoukl  prepare  thejnidget?  At  its  besl,  the  budget  should 
encom[)ass  the  different  perspectives  of  all  those  involved  with  th|^ 
program — parents,  teachers,  board  members,  and  others. 

In  general,  opening  up  Xhe  process  insures  that  everyone  has  a 
(hance  to  provide  input  and  has  an  investilfient  in  the  final  documeiu. 
Since  the  priorities  of j  the  program  will  be  translated  int(?  dollars,- 
;  don't  expect  everyone  1*0  agree.  Compromises  and  reality  must  guide 

'  the  process.  In  the  end;  it  is  recommended  that  one  person  or  a  small 

j   .  committee,  depending  upon  your  program  structure  and  phHqsophy, 

j  be  responsible  for  actually  drawing  up  the  final  version  and  present- 

*  ing  it  to  the  appropriate  '^governing  body"  for  approval.  Clarifying  in 

,  ulvame  who  will  actually  prepare  and  approve  the  budget  will  be 

helpful  to  everyone. 

Start-Up  Budgets 

One  of  the  most  cfutial  and  common  mistakes  made  by  new  programs 
is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  regular  ongoing  costs  of  pro- 
gram operation  and  the  special  expenses  associated  with  starting  a 
new  program  from  sVratch.  Even  before  you  begit%  to  provide  child 
care,  you  will  incur  a  variety  of  one-time-only  expenses.  You  might, 
for  example,  have  to  renovate  the  space  you  plan  to  use,  or  purchase 
lasting  e(}uipment:  tables  and  chairs,  easels/ record  players,  carpet. 
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i  nd  playground  i»(|iiipiiu'iit.  To  meet  local  licensing  recjuirements, 
y  >u  might  have  to  build  an  additional  toilet,  put  ^'school  bus"  signs  on 
y(.ur  vehieles,  or  install  a^telephone  in  the  public  sehool  classroom  yoii 
are  using.  You  might  have  to  pay  a  fee  just  to  have  the  licensing 
agency  come,out  and  tell  you^what  you  need! 

During  the  planning  period  before  you  enroll  children,  you  will 
also  have*  staff  salaries  an(l  o.her  expenses  to  pay.  You  will  probably 
want.to  employ  a  director  at  :his  time^o  th;u  he  or  she  could  begin  tb 
hire  staff,  meet  and  plan  the  progran^j,  set  up  and  organize  the  envi- 
ronmeni,  recruit  and  enroll  children,  and  establish  the  procedures 
and  routines  that  are  essential  to  program  o|)eration. 

When  you  finally  open  your  doors,  no  matter  what  the  demand  in 
your  community,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  your  program  will  be  fully 
enrolled.  Most  programs  take  about  six  months  to  work  up  to  full 
enrollment.  But  during  those  six  months,  you  still  have  to  pay  for 
rent,  utilities,  and  other  *'fixed"  costs.  To  guide  you  through  this  be- 
giiining  pcriorl  of  program  planning  and  early  operation,  you  will 
need  a  separate  v Aw r/-w/>  budget,  a  financial  plan  that  considers  all  of  the 
one-time-onh  (  osts — renovation,  staff  salaries  in  advance  of  opening, 
advertising — and  that  accounts  for  the  undereiu'ollment  that  will 
.  probably  occur.  But  you  shoukl  also  haye  d  projected  operating  budget,  a 
plan  that  lt*ts  you  estimate  what  your  expen.ses  and  income  wiU  be  for 
,  a  full  year,  jifter  your  program  has  achieved  some  stability.  In  the 
pages  that  follow, we  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  those  ex- 
penses you  should  in(  lude  in  your  start-up  budget  and  those  that  fit  in 
your  regular  operating  budget. 

 ^^__Preparing  Your  First  Budget:  Expenses 

I  he  ex[)ense  side  of  your  budget  is  really^no  more  than  a  list  of  all  I  he 
items  you  will  have  to  pav  for  ijn  order  to  run  your  program.  It  divides, 
the  functions  of  your  pr(>gram  into  convenient  categories,  and  then 
puts  a  dollar  tag  on  each  of  those  categories. 

t  he  sample  [)udget  shown  in  Figure  9-1  is  one  handy  format  for 
.  presenting  your  expenses  that  allows  you  easily  to  distinguish  between 
your  start-up  ( osts  and  your  regular  operating  costs.  Please  note  that 
the  [)udget  format  we  use  is  not  the  only  one  possible  or  necessarily^ 
the  l)est-  For  nuns  vary  somewhat  from  organization  to  organization.^ 
If  your  program  is  going  to  operate  as  part  of  an  existing  agency  or 
school  system,  the  budget  you  prepare  may  have  to  conform  to  their 
format.  However,  translating  from  our  format  tb  any  other  shouldn't 
present  a  problem* 

>-  ^ 
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SAMPLE  BUDGET:  EXPENSES 


L  Personnel 

A.  Salaries  and  Wages 

1.  Administrative 

a.  Director 

b.  Administrative  As- 
sistant or  Secre- 
tary, Bookkeeper 

2.  Teaching 

a.  Head  Teacher 

b.  Teacher 

c.  Work-Study  Assis- 
tant 

d.  Substitutes 
.3.  Social  Service 

4.  Nurse 

5.  Cook 

6.  Custodial 
7  Driver 

B.  Fringe  Benefits 

1.  PICA 

2.  Unemployment 

3.  Other 

C.  Consultants 

1.  Training 

2.  Other 

II.  Space  and  Utilities 

A.  Space 

B.  Utilities 

1.  Heat 

2.  Light 

3.  Telephone 


III,  Equipment,  Furniture,  Vehi- 
cles 

A.  Educational 

B.  Administrative/Office 

C.  Food  Service 

D.  Custodial 

IV,  Consumable  Supplies 

A.  Educational 

B,  Administrative 

C,  Food  Service 

D.  Custodial 

V,  Food 

A,  Equipment 

B,  Supplies 

C,  Food 

VI,  Transportation 

A,  Vehicle  purchase  of  ren- 
tal and  gasoline 

B,  Field  trip — bus  fares, 
fees,  etc, 

C,  Staff  travel 

1,  Local 

2,  Long  distance 

VII,  Publicity  and  Advertising! 

VIII,  Other  Fees 

A,  Licensing 

B,  Irisurance 
^     C,  Audit 

IX,  Miscellaneous  - 


Fig&re  9-1 


Personnel 

L'ndoiibicdiv  you  will  have  to  budget  more  for  .staff  than  for  any 
.  other  item.  Most  SACC  programs  find  that  personnel  costs  riinge 
from  70  to  85  percent  of  all  expenses.  That  makes  sense,  though:- 
persoimel  is  the  key  ingredient  to  in.suringa  quality  program.  While 
ihei  e  are  ways  to  keep  staff  co.sts  down,  you  won't  want  to  skimp  on 
whom  you  hire.  Moreover,  in  many  .states  licen.sing  regulations  will 
re(juire  you  to  have  a  minimum  staff:  child  ratio. 

■  Start-up.     The  .start-up  period  for  SACC  can  easily  take  six 
mcmths  or  more,  involving  varying  amounts  of  peoples  time.  After*' 
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all,  someone  has  to  arrange  for  iiu orporation,  line  up  available  com- 
munity resources,  (obtain  licensing,  and  attend  to  all  the  other  details. 
Most  often  memh^ers  of  community  groups  take  on  these  respon- 
sibilities without  charging  for  their  services,  or  agencies  assign  stiiff 
members  to  work  on  program  development  as  part  of  their  regular 
responsibilities. 

However,  it  is'..very  iniportant  to  flecide  at  what  point  a  paid  di- 
rector, coordinator,  or  head  teacher  and  other  staff  will  be  employed. 
In  order  to  ensure  a  smooth  opening,  a  director  should  be  hired  from 
two  to  four  weeks  before  a  program  begins.  Full  staffing  is  usually  not 
possible  until  enrollment  is  high  enough  to  justify  it;  however,  the 
hiring  of  a  core  staff  for  at  least  a  week  of  intensive  training  and 
orientation  will  help  all  personnel  work  together  as  a  team. 

*■  Hidden  Expenses.  Unless  it  accounts  for  ^ncmleaching"  time, 
yoiu  salary  budget  will  be  way out.of  kilter.  A  program  that  takes  care 
of  (  hildren  for  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 'typically  recpiires 
another  fif  li  en  hours  a  week  for  such  tasks  as  planning,  meeting  with 
parents,  pun  basing  and  making  materials,  arranging  for  field  trips, 
rei  ruifihg  and  supervising  staff,  and  maintaining  liaison  with  com- 
numitv  agencies.  And  that  doesn't  include  the  time  that  may  be  re- 
t|uired  for  se(  retarial  work  and  bookkeeping,  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  supplies  for  meals  and  snacks,  transporting  children  from 
s(  hool,  and  (  leaning  up.  I  he  decision  about  how  nuich  nonteaching 
time  eat  h  staf  f  member  s  job  re(|uires  is  an  important  polit  y  de(  ision 
for  all  programs,  and  should  be  reflected  in  the  budget.  Cutting  lor- 
ners  on  nonteat  hing  time,  or  expecting  staff  to  donate  it,  leads  to 
^"burn-out,"  high  turnover  rates,  and  general  feelings  of  wort  hies  s- 
^  ness. 

One  important  hidden  expense,  sometimes  hard  lo  estimate,  is 
the  (ost  f)f  substitutes  when  vour  teachers  are  out  sick  or  attending 

•  training  workshops.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  figure  that  when  staff 
take  v<:tations,  you  will  usually  need  to  hire  someone  to  work  in  their 
[)la(es.  MosJ  programs  assume  a  set  figure — usually  at  wV  near 
minimum  wage-r-that  they  will  pay  for  this  time.  The  anti(ipated 
nuniber  of  hours  (the  total  va(ation  and  estimated  si(  k  time  for  staf  f' 

♦  positipns  that  must  be  covered)  should  be  nudtiplied  by  the  dollar 
amount  to  obt.iin  die  budget  figure. 

Manv  programs  find  tlu  rnselves  unable  to  pav  for  as  nuu  h  sub- 
stitute time  as  they  reallv  heed.  In  some  pn)giams,  parents  and  other 
volunte^i'rs  help  out;  in  others,  staf  f  is  en( ouraged  to  take  vacations  at 
'  times  of  the  year  when  attendance  is  down  or  when  staffing  is  higher 
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due  to  the  teinpoiai  y  employment  .of  (()llej>e  or  work-sludy^tudenis. 
In  many  programs,  the  director  is  the  ^'resident  substitute"  and  works 
in  the  <  lassroom  wheal  staff  are  sick  or  on  vacation.  Sometimes  staff 
(over  for  each  other  by  taking  longer  or  (Ufferent  shifts, Often  this 
means  the  other  tea(  hers  will  work  for  more  hours  at  their  usual  rate 
of  pav— but  many  programs  hud  that,  afthough  this  practice  is  more 
costly,  it  provides  consistency  in  the  program  as  well  as  a  way  for  their 
teachers  to  earn  exira  income. 

Training  is  another  hidden  expen.se  related  to  ger.soimel.  Some 
programs  decide  to  hire  a  consultant  at  a  certain  rate  per  week.  Often, 
training  inav  take  place  primarily  at  the  weekly  staff  meetings  that  are 
held  during  the  work  day.  Others  as.sume  that  the  bulk  of  the  traiiiipjf 
will  take  place  either  at  hxal  colleges  or  resource  ceiuers  or  at  special 
evening  meetings  that  all  staff  attend.  Whatever  the  ca.se,  many  pro- 
grams feel  that  iiu  luding  money  in  this  category  is  a  * -frill"  that  they 
caimol  affoid.  We  urge  you  to  develop  a  plan  for  staff  training  and  to 
estimate  voui  costs  realistically. 

How  Much  Should  You  Pay  for  Staff?  I  bis  is  perhaps  the 
most  pi()blemati(  (juestion  in  program  planning  and  budget  prepara- 
ti(m,  and  it  s  a  classic  chickcn-and-egg  situation.  You  want  to  pay  good 
salaries  in  order  U)  recruit  and  retain  the  be.st  po.s.sible  employees;  but 
l)e(  ause  SACC  i^  so  labor  iiUensive,  highei*  salaries  tran.slate  direc  tly 
into  higher  parent  fees — which  you  also  want  to  keep  down. 

How  nuuh  moiiev  programs  actually  pay  their  staff'varies  tre- 
mendously. VVeJound  a  lumiber  of  programs  using  work-study  stu- 
dents ex(hisively — college  studetits  \vho.se  hours  were  compatible 
with  that  of  an  .after-s(  hool  program,  hi  those  ca.ses  staff  received 
mininuun  wage,  and  the  cost  to  the  program  was  considerably  less 
iM'c  ause  it  shaied  the  expense  with  the  college.  Other  programs  have 
pav  scales  that  are  not  within  their  coiurol.  I  his  could  include  pro- 
grams mandated  to  employ  civil  service  staff  (as  in  the  ca.se  of  a  com- 
munitv  ediMtion  department),  or  programs  in  states  (such  as 
(:alih)rnia)  ibat  recpdre  certification  and  set  pay  .scale**  for  most  of 
their  teaccliing  staff.  In  such  large  agencies  and  in.stitutions  as 
YMCA's,  YVVXI.A's,  and  .school  di.strict.s,  staff  may  have  to  lit  into" 
already  established  job  titles  that  are  linked  to  .salaries. 

When  there  are  no  guidelines  and  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  salarv  decisions  on  your  own,  you  will  have  to  coii.sider  cost 
of  living  in  your  area,  other  salaries  for  'comparable"  work,  and  what 
type  of  person  vou  would  like  to  hire.  It  the  job  is  part  time  you  may 
find  that  vou  want  to  pav  more  so  the  individual  isn't  forced  to  go  out 
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and  find  atiothei  {K)siti()ii  to  tiiake  ends  meet — or  you  may  i^e  able  to 
create  a  full-time  position.  \ 

^  Although  we  have  found  wide  variation  in  staff  salaries,  hpurs, 
f)enefils,  and  (jualificati(ms,  it  has  generally  been  true  that  where  staff 
are  well  paid  and  given  benefits  ;n\il  other  hnaiicial  incentives,  (jualiby 

'  staffing  is  the  result,  The  use  of  work-study  sludents,  interns,  senior^ 
citizens,  and,  other  voluntems  can  lower  your  costs,  but  many  pro- 
grams find  thatcin  order  to  maintain  the  quality  they  are  striving  to 
achieve,  volujiteer  and  low-tost  labor  is  only  a  complement  to  highly 
(|uafifiedi  well-paid  staff. 

Jn  general,  we  would  recommend  paying  your  staff «.»  much  as  yqu 
(aUiCifford  and  to  consider  the  costs  of  benefits  as  e.ssen.tiiil  to  starting 
and  mj^iiUciining  a  (juality  program.  It  is  difficldt  for  us  to  (juote  exact 
salaiv  figure*>  since  factors  such  as  geographical  location  and  program' 
size,  as  well  as  varying  .staffing  patterns  and*job  de.scriptions',  cause  • 
gieal  dis<  lepaiuies.  F'or  example,  in  one  eastern  city,  a  .salary  survey 
taken  iti  the  s|)^ing  of  1982  revealed  that  many  teacher-directors  were 
being  paid  at  tlU'  rate  of  $5  to  $9  per  hour,  andneacher.s  were  in  the 
$4  to  $()  range.  In  addition,  hours  of  paid  work  also  varied  from  20  to 

'40  p^M'  week. 

■  Benefits,  (k^rtain  fringe  benefits  are  re(|uired  by  law,  while 
others  are  optional.*  I'aken  together,  they  can  represent  a. significant 
expense  item  in  your  budgt't.  Benefits  include  unemployment  insur- 
ance;. Workmen's  (Compensation,  Social  Security  (FI(]A),  health  in- 
surance, ( ontribution  to  a  retirement  fund,  and  compensation  for  va- 
cation, si(k,  and  training  days. 

Programs  that  operate  under  the  umbrella  of  an  existing  agency 
often  adopt  the  be»^  -fi*  policies  of  that  agency.  Fhe.se  usually  include 
health  benefits.  Freestanding  programs  can  usually  arrange  for  health 
insuiaiK  e  through  Blue  (Iross/Blue  Shield  or  another  private  insurer; 
it  is  not  umisual  lbr  the  employer  ajid  the  employee  to  share  this  cost 
e(|ually.  • 

A  Ix'netit  allowance  for  sick,  vacation,  and  training  days  should  Ix' 
reflected  in  theamouiu  of  money  vou  allocate  for  substitute  teachers. 
U  is  fairlv  ccmmion  prac  ti(e  lo  allow  one  si(  k  day  and  (yne  vacation  day 
for  eai  h  month  of  ac  crued  work. 


'  Si'c  l..jurrrKc  Koliti.  RoIhmj  K.  (.rabtiee.  and  VViHiani  F.  Lcf^nl  Hntidhunk  jor 

Day  dare  Onten,  pp.  88-98,  for  a  f  ull  discussion  of  the  issues  rt'lating  to  mandaloi  y  vs. 
optional  U'nefils,  * 
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Space  and  Utilities       ^  ' 

Space  and  the  costs  associated  .with  occupancy  are  probably  the  ex- 
pense items  that  vary  the  most  from  program  to  program.  While 
many  programs  housed  in  public  schools  operate  rent-free,  at  least 
one  program  we  encountered  in  New  York  City  was  paying  a  hefty 
$1, ()()()  per  month  in  1980,  And  many  programs  that  have  operated  in 
schools  for  years  without  having  to  pay  either  rent  or  utilities  are  now 
faced  with  charges  for  either  or  both. 

During  your  start-up  period  you  may  encounter  several  cme- 
lime-only  costs  for  renovation  of  facilities.  Your  local  licensing  au- 
thority may  have  particular  recjuirements  about  exit  tijoors  and  win- 
dows or  number  aiUl  location  of  bathrooms.  Whether  or  no|  it  is 
rc(|iiired,  vou  should  probably  have  a  tclephcme  installed  for  the 
progiam  so  that  parents  can  reach  you  (and  vice  versa)  in  case  of 
emergency.  And  if  you  are  in  a  suburban  area,  you  may  have  to  put 
up  a  sign  to  restri»  t  parking  for  the  program  to  a  certain  area. 

Whiuevei  spinv  you  find,  you  will  probably  want  to  occupy  it  for 
at  least  two  weeks  beiore  you  ,start  operating.  ;nid  after  any  major 
renovations  have  been  done,  I'his  will  give  you  time  to  set  up  the 
environment  for  children.  With  this,  of  course,  will  come  the  .start-up 
costs  of  any  rent,  utilities,  and  maintenance. 

Kstimating  your  utility  co.sts  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  essential  if 
vou  are  to  establish  a  realistic  operating  budget,  (hdling  the  utility 
companies  and  asking  for  the  previous  year's  figures  for  your  location 
and  the  expected  rates  for  the  coming  year  should  prove  helpful.  If 
the  space  was  used  dif  ferendy.  try  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

If  you  iimst  pay  a  rental  fee,  be  sure  to  establish  beforehand 
whether  it  will  ( hange  dtiring  vacations,  summers,  snow  days,  or  other 
lull-day  sessions.  Do  the  same  for  custodial  fees.  In  .sch(K)ls  where 
unUii  (onlracls  establish  the  pay  scale  and  hours,  custodians  may  re- 
ceivC  time-and-a-half  or  l>eller  for  'after  hours  work.''  However,  you 
inav  l)e  able  to  arrange  for  your  program  area  to  be  cleaned  first  thing 
in  ihc  morning — within  coiitracted  hours — rather  than  at  night, 

Equipment,  Furniture,  Vehicles 

.\nv  pennanetjt  materials  and  the  costs  of  ihpr  upkeep  go  into  this 
Inidgel  category .  which  cati.be  further  divided  into  different  func- 
tional arenas  of  the  program:  educiitional.  (chairs,  tables,  couches, 
playground  eciuipmeiu),  administrative  (typewriter,  calculator),  fcnnl 
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(ivliif{i*rat()i .  stove),  tiaiispoitation  ((ar  or  van),  and  (ustodial  (var- 
iiiim  I  leaniM »  brooms).  Just  how  ittu(  h  yoii  have  to  spend  for  either 
start-up  or  operation  will  depend^reatly  on  what  loniefS  with  the 
space  vou  aif  usin^  and  also  on  the  tvpe  of  artivitiesUoti  have 
planned:  Must  there  be  a  (hair  for  eadi  (hild?  Where  will  ehildren 
put  their  thiuffs  upon  ai  rival?  What  kinds  of  ecitiiprnent  does  tFe  pro- 
gram want  to  own?  Is  it  a  ^Qod  idea  to  have  a  (ouch  somewhere  in  the 
room?  ^  *  , 

Kit  (hen  e(juipment  is  very  expensive.  If  you  are  e(|uippin^  a 
brand  new  kite  hen,  the  (ost  (  an  easily  run  into  thousands  oi  dollars. 
Pun  base  ol  vehi(  le  oi  additions  made  to  one  is  also  expensive.  Many 
ji^roups  lease  a  vehicle,  thus  building  tht*  yearly  (osts  into  their 
operating  budget.  Others  find  that  puuhase  makes  more  linaiuial 
sense  in  tlje  lon^  run.  It*  so,  the  down  paymeiu  and  other  one-time 
(osts  should  be  iiu  hided  in  the  start-up  budget.  ' 

Consumable  Supplies 

■  Classroom.  These  are  tli/'  crayons,  paiiu,  paper,  ^aines;  and 
sundry  other  materials  that  (hildren  use  while  they  aie  in  the  pro- 
gram, I'liey  gel  used  up  during  the  eour.se  of  the  year  and  have  to  be 
rephued."  Small  programs,  especially  'those  with  two  t.()  thrive  ^staff , 
tend  to  hmip  all  supplies — pi*pper,  pots,  and  paper, 'as  well  as  en- 
rraute  f  ees  for  field  trips — iiuo  one  category.  However,  if  supplies  f  or 
(ooking  are  ultimately  trsed  for  snacks,  it  may  be  elcariM*  to  consider 
them  a  food  expense,  and  jiulude  them  in  your  food  category.  In 
general,  we  re(  ()mmeiul  kiH*ping  clisere,te  cati^gories  .so  that  you  cAn 
reallv  keep  traik  of  and  a(  curately  i*stimate  where  and  how  you  plan 
to  spend  your  money. 

Supplies  will  be  an  operating  expense  after  the  program  is  under 
wav,  but  the  initial  expense  of  purchasing  all  supplies  is  }m)bably 
going  to  l)e  greater  than  the  cost  of  repleni.shing  diem  in  subsequent 
years.  If  supplies  are  ordered  at  the  point  whefi  tVie  center  is  about  to 
opt  ii  its  doors,  you  (an  iiulude  the  (o.st  of  ino.st  of  them  in  the 
ofH'iatiiig  budget.  It  is  h(*lpf  iil  if  some  supplies  can  be  ordered  before 
the  program  opens  t^ud  iiuluded  as  part  of  the  start-up  expVjises, 
b(H'ause  vou  are  lik(*ly  to  save  nioiu^y  if  you  buy  in  bulk  and  al.so  he- 
lause  you  inav  be  able  to  se(  ure  start-up  funds  for  su(  h  supplies  on  a 
ohertime-onlv  basis.  ^ 

Estimates  ()f.(()St  in  this  area  (an  be  done  in  a  variety  of  wavs. 

•  -—J 

Many  programs  do  a  draft  of  a  wVeklv  a(  tivity  plan,  estimate  the  ex- 
peirses  that  go  along  vvith  it,  and  then  multiply  this  by  the  number  of 
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weeks  oi' operation— addiirg  a  small  amount  lor  spec  ial  projects,  full 
days  of  tare,  or  oiie-time-only  expenses.  Another  method  is  to  figure 
out  expenses  on  a  per-ehild  hasis,itestiniating  a  weekly  amount  that 
vou  tan  inultipiv  to  arrive  at  a  vearly  figure. 

Manv  piograms  are  able  to  ( ut  their  ( osts  in  this  area  by  collecting 
"recvcled  '  items  to  use  for  projec  ts,  by  getting  donations  fro w  local 
companies  (f(>r  example,  printers  are  ()fteii  delighted  to  give  away 
paper  that  niav  be  (Kld-si/ed  or  imperfect  in  some  way),  and  bv  being 
(areful  and  cost-conscious.  Also,  some  school-based  programs  have 
ac  cess  to  the  si  hoofs  bulk  purchasing  and  can  save  dollars  by  buying 
goods  and  supplies  through  the  "school  store."  In  some  areas.  *day 
(are  programs  have  gotten  together  to  purchase  collectively  and  liave 
saveci  considerable  sums  of  money. 

,  ^'r)nsuimll)le  classroom  supplies  is  one  of  the  few  budget  items 
that  tiansLttes  into  materials  entirely  used  by  and  for  the  children  in 
jjie  program.  And  yet.  manv  groups  underbudget  this  category  be-  ' 
( ause  thev  feel  thev  (an  aluays  scrounge  and  make  do.  When  consid- 

:^ering  vnwr  needs  in  this  area  remember  that  this  money  goes  directly 
into  the  dav-to-day  piogranj  for  ihildren  and  that^your  staff  will  be 

'  severelv  hampeied  if  thev  don't  have  ade(|uate  supplies  to  work  with. 
The  few  dollars  voii  might  skiitip  on  or  save  for  these  supplies  will  not 
l)e  significant  in  the  context  of  vour  total  budget,  so  it's  best  to  plan  for 
what  vou  think  vou'll  reallv  need. 

»  Consumable  Office  Supplies.  Another  type  of  supply  that  ^ 
vou  will  use  up  is  office  supplies— typewriter  ribbons  and  stationery, 
papei  ilips  and  staples.  And  don't  forget  all  the  other  office 
expenses — like  postage  and  photcKopying — that  you  will  incur  to 
kec*p  vour-'i)rf)giam  ruiming.  How  nuich  you  will  need  to  l)udget  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  si/e  and  sophistication  of  vour  organization. 
VVhcUevei  the  si/e  ni  vour  pf ogi  am.  be  guided  bv  (he  fac  t  that  vou  are 
ruiming  a  business.  You  must  have  money  in  order  to  prepare,  keep 
track  of.  ancl  duplicate  importaiu  records:  proposals,  staff  evalua- 
tiohs.  boaicl  minutes  and  financial  reports,  etc.  You  can  estimate  your 
(osls  on  a  monthlv  l;iisis.  adding  more  foi'  months  when  you  will 
.probablv  have  more  paperwork — when  the  schools  open  in  Sep- 
tember and  when  proposals  arr^r+m'  during  the  course  of  the  year,  for 
example. 

0 

Food      '  '  " 

I  he  f  ood  vou  starve  will  clepenci  a  great  deal  on  your  hours  of  opera- 
'    tion.  If  you  are  providing  onlv  after-school  care,  then  this  vyill  proba- 
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•l)lv  include  the  (osts  oi  making  and  serving  a  snatk.  This  can  Re  ;ts 
simple  as  buying  juice  and  crackers  weekly  and  having  them  on  hand 
tor  the  children  to  eat,  l)r  your  program  may  include  cooking  as  a 
regulai  activity — having  different  children  prepare  the  day's  snack 
from  start  tu  finisH,  fr(mi  making  the  supply  list  to  going  to  the  store 
to  (ooking  the  food. 

If  your  program  will  l>e  in  operation  during  more  than  after- 
school  hour^>,  or  even  all  day,  your  needs  will  be  different.  Once  you 
add  meals  and  additional  snacks,  you  must  be  concerned  about:  Who 
will  do  the  purchasing  and  when?  Who  will  get  the  ftKxl  ready  and 
coolc  it?  Who  will  plan  and  keep  tra(  k  of  the  menus  (and  be  certiiin 
that  they  meet  f  ederal  USDA  standards  if  you  receive  USDA  funds)? 
All  of  this  takes  time,  time  that  must  be  paid  for  by  the  program. 
Miring  a  took  and  having  him  or  her  lake  care  of  all  of  the  food- 
related  matters  may  make  the  most  sense,  but  may  be  out  of  your 
fman(ial  readi.  Many  progr«ms  divide  the  work  and  spread  it  (uit 
ajrnong  the  staff.  SoinetinU\s  parents  are  responsible  for  some  aspect 
of  the  f(H)d  program.  Food  services  can  be  contracted  witli^  or  the 
public  si  lioojs  may  sell  you  their  food  at  a-  reduced  rate. 

If  you  have  a  kitdien  at  your  disposal,  theii  you  need  to  include 
the  cost  o^f  cleaning  supplies,  kitchen  utensils,  and  ather  incidentals  in 
vour  budget.  Again,  you  may  find  that  you  plan  a  more  limited  pro- 
gram at  firsi  and  that  your  food  needs  will  change  over  time.  Or,  you 
may  find  that  it  isn't  worth  the  dollars  and  the  trouble  and  ask  that 
children  bring  lunches  and  snacks  froifi  home. 

If  you  are  providing  food  of  some  sort,  an  amount  per  chikl  will 
probably  Ik*  your  best  rule  of  thumb  for  the  food  costs.  Khowrng  the 
numbers  of  children  you  will  care  for  and  approximating  the  number 
that  will  1h*  in  attendance  at  different  times  should'give  you  a  rough 
figuK' lor  your  estimated  costs.       ^  — '  ' 

rhe\USl)A  child  care  feeding  program  guidelines  might  be  help- 
ful to  vou  as  you  plan  your  budget.'  Or  you  could  prepare  sample 
menus  and  cost  tnit  the  ingredients.  This  may  give  you  a  bafhpark 
figuie  vou  can  then  multiply-by  the  numb(;r  of  weeks  of  operation. 

^I  he.hours needed  by  a  cook"  to  plan,  shop,  prepare,  serve,  and  clean 
up  should  carefully  considered.  For  example,  if  someom-  is  serving 
lu^uh  a'nci  an  af  teriKKm  snack,  budgeting  f/>r  an  averageof  three  to 

,  five  hotns  per  day  wriuld  not  be  unreasonable.  This  is  where  other 
programs  in  youi'  area  can  be  particularly  hi-lpful.  Food  coops,  (om- 
moditv  and  bulk  buying  can  save  dollars,  but  they  also  take  stmieoiu^s 
time.  » 
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Transportation  it 

Transportation^ budgets  range  all  over  the  lot.  Some  programs  pro- 
vftle*  nb  transportation  and  are  serving  their  parents  and  children 
well;  others  have  extensive  before-  and  after-sthool  routes  that  xost 
thousands  of  dollars  but  are  essentinl  to  their  operation. 

When  budgeting,  tonsider  all  of  your  possible  transportation 
needs:  transportation  to  the  {Program  (consider  aii  of  your  hpurs); 
transportation  fmk  home  or  to  school  fnmi  the  program;  transpor- 
tation of  children  and  sta^T  to  and  from  field  trips  and  community 
activities;  and  reimfnirsemeiits  to  staff  for  milc>age  or  transporta- 
tion costs  incurred  while  purchasing  supplies  or  tending  t,o  other 
prograni-relate(l  matters.  As  you  think  alxmt  the  financial  implica- 
tions of  vour  plans,  your  feelings  about  what  is  good  for  children 
should  lj^(arefully  balanced  with  your  "budj^etiiry  sense/' 

DejHMiding  upon  your  comnuinity.  there  are  many  different  ay- 
eruiesTo  (^x|)lore  to  come  up  with  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
transpoitation  phuif  So'm-  laxi  companies  will  contract  with  you  to 
provide  this  servic  e:  their  cost  estimates  will  help  you  to  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  amount  of  money  tl^at  you  are  talking  about.  You  may  be 
able  to  hire  a  person  who  owns  a  vehicle  and  pay  hifVn  or  her  directly. 
You  may'lx'  able  to  team  up  with  others  afttt*!^)  «)n1^  transportation- 
sharing — peihaps  they  will  loan  you  their  vehitie  for  a  set  period  of 
time.  Peihaps  the  schools  will  consider  transporting  the  children  to 
votn  program  at  the  end  of  the  day*  instead  of  to  their  homes.  If  you 
are  a  large,  nuiltipro^vam  agenc  y,  perhaps  owning  or  lea.singa  vehicle 
will  pav  of  f  in  the  long  run.  Or,  maybe  your  agency  already  ()wns  a 
van  or  school  bus  and  your  new  prc)gram  will  be  ab^e  to  u.se  it  for 
ceitaiti  hours.  (See  Chapter  3  for  other  suggestions.)         , .  . 

We  have  found  that  transportation  is  a  service  easier  to  add  than 
to  take  awav.  Stait  modestly  by  meeting  your  minimum  needs,  and 
then  expand  and  adapt  after  yo'u  have  some  experience  in  operating 
the  program.  ^ 

Publicity  and  Advertising  #  \ 

This  is  ini  expense  vou  can't  afford  to  ignore*  especially  during  your 
start-up  [)eric)d.  \o  matter  how  great  the  expres.sed  need  in  your 
comimmity,  new  progiams  always  seetn  to  have  longer  start-up  pe- 
ruj3s  than  antic  ipated;  it  takes  six  months  to  a  year  to  really  get  thirTgs 
rolling.  •        -  y     ,  \ 

While  the  costs  of  puf)licity  and  advertising  may  be  particularly 
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high  (luring  youi  stait-ui)  period,  you  should  also  be  sure  to  include 
them  in  your  regular  operating  budget.  You  may  have  to  advertise  for 
staff  every  year,  and  newspaper  acjs  are  one  way  of  doing  so  aiul  eoni- 
plving  m\h  e(|ual  opporiunity  laws.  You  may  want  to  publicize  special 
fiindraisiiig  events.  (See  Chapter  12  for  publicity  techni(|ues.) 

■  Licenses,  To  obtain  the  day  < are  license  re(|uired  in  so^ne 
states  vou  may  have  to  pay  a  li(  en.se  fee,  as  well  as  fees  for  loc  al  build- 
hig  approval,  fire  inspection,  etc.  In  some  cases  this  will  be  a  one- 
time-onlv  payment,  but  in  others  you' will  have  to  pay  for  renewal 
ai^niiallv.  Bee  aus*  (  barges  vary  greatly,  we  can't  offer  a  rule  of  thumb, 
but  we  urge  you  to  check  with  your  state  licensing  ageiu  y  about  the 
costs  vou  can  expect  to  iiu  ur  during  start-up  and  during  ojkTation. 

■  Other  Fees^.  Before  you  Jjegin  operating  you  will  neexl  to  pur- 
(hase  voui  initial  insurance  cov;erage.  This  may  be  Hnanced  through 
your  operating  budget,  bu't  it  must  be  purcha.sed  in  advance  of  opera- 
tion. (;b;ipler  3  Iclisc usses  the  kinds  of  insurance  most  programs  will 
jieed.  You  will  also  want  to  obtain  Workmen'.s'^Compen.sation.  Once 
vour  needs  in  tfirs  budget  category  are  determined^  estimates  ot  in- 
suraiue  ex{)ensi's  (an  be  fairlv  reliable.  I.ocal  insurance  agents  can 
provide  vou  witjh  estimates  and  can' purchase  insurance  for  you  from 
appropriate  ra/riers.  Progiams  that  are  part  of  a  larger  ageiu  y  may 
be  covered  by  jihat  agency's  insuraiue. 

■  Audit,  i\  yearlv  audit  of  your  books  may  not  be  re(|uired,  but 
it  is  a  good  ideA  U)  have  ^  doiie  anyway.  It  will  <  ertify  the  propriety  of 
your  finaiu  ial  jiiaiu^^emenl  to  parents  and  board.  Suc  h  proof  will  be 
ie(|uiied  almo^^t  aut()mati(ally  by  foundations  or  other  grant-making 
organizations  i)  voii  apply  for  funds. 

Because  (ertified  pul)li(  accountants  are  Well  paid,  the  annual 


\  small  program  c  an  run  from  $250  up.  However,  as 
vi(e  to  the  (ommunity,  accounting  firnvs  may  be  wilK 
on  as  a  pro  bono  c  lient  at  no  charge  or  at  a  greatly 
reduc  ed  fee.  I  he  loc  al  chapter  of  the  Americ  an  Accountants  A,s,s(Hia- 
tion  (an  help  vou  identify  a  firm  that  might  help.  * 


audit  for  even 
pa  1 1  of  th^Mi  se 
ing  to  take.V()i 


hi(li 


No  matter  w 
to  iiu  hide  a  ( 
items  voii  niigl 
you  (an  use  i< 
not  be  everv  Ixx 
given  the  natui 


MisceHaneous  Expanses 

wav  vou  organize  the  expenseil,  it  is  a  ^ood  pra(  tice 
iti'goiv  for  enieigt''nc  ies  and  for  the  fe\y  misc  ellaneous  ' 
not  have  mnsidei  ed.  Having  some  unalloc  ated  f\iiulsi 
emergenc  v  repairs  or  unanticipated  purchases  may 
kkeeper  s  idea  of  a  well-thougbt-out  budget  plan,  but 
of  ( hild  care  it  m^usr  be  considered.    he  budget  item 
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for  these  toiitirigeiuies  is  labeled  in  a  variety  of  ways  itieluding:  "mis- 
cellaneous/* "contingency,^ t)r  "emergency  fund,"  and. the  money  is  to 
Ik'  used  to  bail*the  program  out  of  precarious  situations  that  never 
could  Have  Ix'vn  forecasted  by  even  the  riiost  conservative  amd  able 
fiscal  planner. 


Preparing  Your  First  Budget:  i|icome 

Just  as  the  expense  side  of  V(Hir  budget  is  no  more  than  a  list  of  the 
items  for  which  you  will  have  to  pav,  the  income  side  is  a  list  of  the 
soinces  and  amtnints  of  funds  that  will,  taken  together,  allow  the  pro- 
graijn  fjf)^[)perate  and  to  meet  its  expenses.  It  isjeally  your  Ix'st  guess 
tyi  \\  h;|l  revenues  will  flow  lo  the  program,  from  parent  fees,  govern- 
mvtil  Igetu  ies»  f  onndiUioMS^  or  other  sources, 

;  t}ff  probablv  obvious  that  each  side  of  the  budget — income*  and 
expc'ilif»es  has  an  effect  on  the  other:  many  programs  plan  their 
budget  by  figuring  out  their^nc(vme  from  parent  fees  and  any  other 
funding  sourtes  and  then  alhxating  their  expt;nses  accordinglv.  Al- 
though this  mav  se<  m  lo  be  the  only  course  of  events  open  to  a  group, 
we  advocate  that  the  expense's  of  the  program  you  have  planned  be  / 
estimated  /trv^  income  then  should  be  considered,  and  the  two  bal- 
anced until  a  realistic  budget  is  reache<l, 

The  "Sample  Budget:  Income"  (Figure  0-2)  is  one  simple  formal' 
which  allows  vou  to  distinguish  easily  between  your  start-upjnc ome 
and  your  regular  operating  inccuTie,  In  each  category,  we^)resent 
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SAMPLE  BUDGET:  INCOME 


Source  Start-up        ^  _     ^  Operating 


Parent  Fees 
Registratj/bn  Fees  * 
Tuition 


/  - 

Government  Funds 
Title  XX* 
USDA  / 
Other 

Fundrii/feing 
Foundation  Grants 
individual  Gifts 
Othcjr, 


Figure  9-2 
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guidelines  that  will  help  yoii  maintain  a  realistic  perspective  as  you 
estimate  intoine.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  each  one  of  your  sources  of. 
income  may  fluctuate  over  the  course  of  the  year.  Acknowledging  this 
uncertainty,  it's  best  to  be  conservative  aiid  underestimate  your  in- 
come when. pt-eparing  your  Inidget. 

■  Tuition IParent  Fees.  Mosl  "programs  receive  some  portion  of 
their  inamie  fn«ii  parent  k-es.  In  Chapter  10.  we  will  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss the. alternate  methods  by  which  fees  can  be  set,  such  as  flat  rate, 
Gliding  .scale,  and  scholarship  subsidy.  Now,  however,  we  simply  cau- 
tion you  that  it  is  important  to  be  realistic,  if  ccmservatlve,  in  estimat- 
ing how  much  income  you  will  actually  cbllct  t  from  parent  fees.  Many 
programs  ba.se  their  anticipated  income  upon  full  enrollment  at  all 
times  with  all  bills  paid.  In  fact,  few,  if  any.  programs  can  boast  those 
statistics. 

.Simply  nmlliplying  the  nuinbei-  of  children  by  the  rate,  by  the 
days  of  operation  in  a  year  will  not  result  in  a  realistic  estimate  of 
income  to-be  earned  from  parent  fees.  Instead,  it  will  give  you  a 
"maximum  potential  income" —the  most  it  is  possible  fcir  you  to  earn. 
You  fiiust  ascertain  how  nuich  of  this  amount  you  can  realistically 
expect  to  collet t.  so  that  y<m  can  anticipate  the  income  to  include  on 
the  budget.  Programs  that  have  been  in  operation  can  l<M)k  at  previ- 
ous'years  figuies  and  H-alculate  the  ratio  of  '.'actual  income"'  to 
"iwaxiinuni  potential  income.""  F.xpre.ssed  as  a  percentage,  this  is 
known  as  the  "utili/ation  rate."" 

New  programs  should  be  conservative  and  assume  that  all  chil- 
dren will  take  the  vacatifMis  allotted,  that  some  children  will  be  sick  for 
periods  of  time,  and 'that  once  a  child  leaves  the  program,  weeks  may 
elapse  before  his  or  her  space  is  filled.  A  figure  that  is  80  to  90  percent 
of  your  maxinuim  income  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb  in  estimating  in- 
come from  tuition— especially  if  y<m  have  set  money  aside  in  your 
siart-up  budget  for  early  months  when  enrollment  may  be  low. 

Clear  policies  and  piocedures  on  such  issues  as  whether  you  will 
permit  part-time  u.sers;  ample  notification  by  parents  of  changes  in 
(hildren"s  scheduled  use  of  the  program,  or  long  ^absences;  and 
prompt  payment  Of  fees  will  allow  you  to  project  the  income  to  be 
earned  more  exactly. 

If  you  fiiwl  as  you  sit  down  to  plan  your  budget  that  you  are 
able  t()pi<')t-<l  ><>"'•  P'»''^""'  fees  accurately  because  you  have  not 
_y:li,d^-rmined  any  of  these  policies  and  procedures,  then  your  first 
ta.sk  will  Ik-  to  make  these  derisions  before  you  can  estimate  tuition 
income.  (.See  Chapter  12  for  guidelines.) 
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■  Government  Funding.  As  much  if  not  more  caption  should 
be  exercised  when  you  estimate  your  income  from  government  fund- 
ers.  P'or  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  income  you  actually  receive  from 
anv  government  sources  may  Ik*  less  thannon  aitlicipated.  In  inany 
states,  reimbursement  is  linked  to  attendance.  So  even  though  you 
must  have  teachers  available  at  all  times,  you  iliay  not  receive  the 
money  to  pay  them  unless  a  specific  minimum  number  of  children  is 
always  in  attendance. 

In  all  too.  many  cases,  reimbursements  from  government  sources 
are  paid  several  months  behind  schedule.  To  pay  your  staff  or  ypur 
bjlls,  you  may  be  forced  to  lake  a  loan  from  the  kxal  bank.  But  if  you 
take  a  loan,  you'll  have  to  pay  interest  on  it — interest  that  the  gov- 
ernment won't  reimburse  you  for.  With  today's  interest  rates,  late 
payments*  from  government  agtuicies  may  add  hundreds  unantici- 
pated dollars  to  your  expenses.  Moreover,  sudden  freezes  or  cuts  in 
funding-  f  rom  government  agencies  are  always  possible.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  many  programs  are  wary  of  depending  too  heavily  on 
any  one  gcivernment  source. 

No  rule-of-thuinb  formula— such  as  our  80  to  90  percent  sugges- 
tions regarding  parent  fees — can  be  used  to  estimate  government 
revenue.  However,  we  do  have  a  few  guidelines  for  ensuring  that  you  ^ 
receive  as  much  of  the  govermnent  money  you  are  eligible  for  as  you 
possibly  can.  ^ 

First,  because  government  reimbursement  is  so  often  linked  to 
aUendance,  it  is  important  to  keep  current,  up-to-date  waiting  lists,  to 
actively  publicize  your  program  in  the  community,  and  to  keep  a 
watchful  tyv  on  attendance  patterns. 

vSecond,  because  the  rules  for  government  funding  are  so  compli- 
cated, we  suggest  that  you  take  the  time  to  understand  them  fully  and 
(onsider  in  advance  whal"  factot  s,  if  any,  will  affect  the  amount  you 
receive.  For  exainplVrif  you  expect  to  use  USDA  Child  Care  Food 
Program  funds,  knowledge  of  the  approximate  income  levels  of  the 
families  to  be  served,  the  immbers  and  types  of  meals  to  be  provided, 
and  the  du  rent  reimbijrsenient  rates  in  ef  fect  will  help  you  to  make 
an  edu(ated  guess  of  your  incortie  from  this  source. 

Obtaining  as  much  information  as  possible  about  government 
rules  and  rt*gu)ations  will  help  you  to  predict  realistically  the  money 
( oming  into  the  progi  am  from  each  of  these  agencies. 

■  Fundraising.  Many  child  care  programs  find  that  once  they 
have  calculated  all  of  their  expenses  and  figured  out  the  income  th<7 
can  anticipate  from  all  funding  sources,  there  is  a  gap.  This  means 
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'  -  that  unless  addiiioual  fiiiids  aiv  Kt-iu'rated,  the  program  will  t  hhvY 

have  to  tut  expenses  or  fate  presenting  a  bud^t't  tRat  is  "out  of  bal- 
ance." FundraiSinjr— whether  it  he  on  a  lar^t'  or  small  scale— is  usuA 
ally  the  niethtxi  that  proj^ranis  employ  at  this  point.  /•  - 

As  Chapter  10  explains  in  depth,  fundraising  can  take  niUnv 
forms,  including  re(|uests  to  foundations  and  corporations,  individual 
solicitations,  and  holding  local  events.  In  setting  up  your  Inulget,  be 
very  realistic  about  how  much  nioiTeyjou/an  raise  and  e(|ually  clear 
alKua  ivho  is  responsible  for  fundraising.  When  a  boai'd  ap[)i()ves  a 
^  -  balance<i  budget  that  includes  $r),()()()  to  be  obtain^-d  by  fundraising,  be 
aware  that  uidess  this  money  is  forthcoming  the  program  will  be 
$r),()()()  short.  Therefoie;  as  you  work  out  the  budget  category  of  fund- 
raising  vou  iiuist  also  set  up  a  plan  for  how  that  money  will  be  l  aised, 
or,  at  least,  clarify. who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is  raised. 

■  In-Kind  Services  or  Goods.  Such  items  which  aie donated  uj 
youV  program  do  iKitf  generally  show  up  on  your  operating  budget. 
Manv  programs  (h),  however,  try  to  "cost  out,"  oi'  assign- a  dollar^ 

'  amount  to,  the  g(WMis  and  services  they  are  leceiving  at  no  charg</ 
You  may  tio  this  because  you  want  to  figure  out  exfirtly  how  much  Wis 
costing  you  to  provide  child  care  or  because  other  funding  soui/ces 
want  the  information,  or  you  may  want  to  tiemonstrate  the  value  of 
their  services  to  those  who  are  contributing  lo  your  program. 

Some  programs  attach  a  separate  in-kind  listing  to  their  operating 
budget ./)thers  list  the  donated  goods  and  servites  on  the  income  side 
of  the  budget,  but  don't  add  the  figures  in  when  they  tally  the  totals.  If 
you  choose  to  include  in-kind  resources  as  a  (oinponent  of  your 
inidget,  it  is  esseiuial  that  you  balance  the  iiuome  with  the  appro- 
priate exp<?nses.  We  feel  that  a  moie  accurate  pictiue  will  be  pie- 
sented  if  in-kind  resounes  are  listed  separately. 

■  Wrap-up.  Your  first  operating  budget  will  probably  Ik' revised 
several  times  duiing  your  start-up  period  as  you  make  diffeient  deci- 
sions and  then  have  to  weigh  their  financial  implications.  However,  we 
reconmiend  that  at  some  point  a  "final  version"  In-  approvt^l  to  sei  ve. 
asihe  year  s  budget.  This  final  budget  should  be  balanced — or  at  least 
the  expenses  should  be  e(|ual  to  or  less  than  the  anticipate<l  income.  It 
is  then  the  program  manager  s  task  to  use  it  as  a  guide  for  expeiuh- 
tures  and  income. 

At  first,  the  budgeting  process  may  seem  to1)e  a  huge  undertak- 
ing, especially  fn-cause  you  have  limited  infoi  ination  and  expeiience. 
You  will  find,  and  most  programs  (onlirm,  that  eath  yeai*  it  gets 
easier — you  will  know  more  alK)Ut  what  to  expect  and  what  happens 
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in  the  pfograiu  will  l)c  irflcdcd  in  its  Inidgcl.  In  gcncial,  it  is  t  rucial 
that  vou  (Ifvt'lop  a  ivalisiit  InidgtM  and  that  vou  ovtTfsliniaU'  your 
expenses  and  undcresliinale  your  iiuoine.  If  vou  arc  tonservalive  iii 
any  one  area — this  is  the  place! 

The  hudgel  (Jrtegories  and  sample  formats  presented  ihrougli- 
out  this  (  liapter  are  meant  to  guide  you..  I  hey  are  not  "the''  way  to 
present  your  (inaniial  information — there  is  no  set  or  correct 
method.  As  vou  experiment,  you  will  no  doubt  eoine  up  with  a  format 
and  a  vvav  of  displaying  your  budget  that  works  to  your  advantage- 
one  that  is  dear  to  vou  and  roinmuiiieates  well  to  others. 

It  is  not  enough  todiyw  up  a  budget  and  then  to  step  back  aiicj  let 
the  progiain /'happen."  (lai  eful  inanageineiu  of  the  expenses  ;ut<l  in- 
come from  (lav  to  day,  bv  whomever  has  this  administrative  responsi- 
bilitv,  will  alwavs  be  nec  essarv.  , 


Interpreting  Your  Budget 

No  matter  what  si/e  vou  r  budget  is,  how  your  fV()grain  is  financed',  or 
what  adininistrative  umbrella  you  (oine  under^somecnie,' somew  here,* 
will  ask:  "How  much  does  it  cost?"  That  sonieone  may  be  the  school 
lK)ard  wanting  to  know  what  it  will  cost  them  t«  H|Km^^tMyyu4Wi^^rnm' 
oi  to  collaborate  with  Vou;  it  may  1h'  thc^-titKpayers  who  feel  that 
"their"  taxes  aie,  in  part,  paying  for  the  program;  it  may  Ik'  the  par- 
0  ents  w  ho  are  paying  tuition  for  child  care;  or  it  may  be  a  foundation  to 
whom  vou  are  appealing  for  additional  funds.  In  any  case,  thin  is  a 
(|uesti(»n  vou  will  hear  more  than  oiuc  from  a  vavit'ty  of  sources, 

^     Cpst  Analysis  and  Determining  Program  Costs 

Figuring  out  vour  progiam  costs  can  bv  deceptively  simple:  simple 
iK'cause  \ou  can  ol)tain  ati  average  cost  per  child,  regardless  of  Ifow 
many  hours  ea(  h  child  attends,  by  dividing  your  total  expenses  by  the 
total  number  of  (  hildren  who  attend.  With  just  a  bit  more  calculation 
vou  (an  get  a  more  useful  and  accurate  figure — the  cost  per  child- 
houi.  This  (ail  be  determined  by  dividing  total  expenses  by  the  sum 
of  all  the  hours  used  by  each  ( hild  in  the  program. 

B(»th  of  these  figures  are  useful,  hut  they  will  not  help  you  to 
adjust  voui  (osts  or  realistic allv  to  compare  yours  to  those*  of  another 
program.  To  really  compare  your  program  with  another  you  have  to 
translate  vour  costs  into  percentages.  You  also  have  to  understand  tlie 
;<hree  tvpes  of  costs  eac  h  program  has. 
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Factors  Affecting  Costs 
*     I  htMhrt  f  ivpt's  ol'cosis  t  vt  ry  program  has  aiv  hxtnl,  variables  and 
sruiivariablf..  UiKltTsiaiuling  thrir  (lifTerences  and  their  relaiioiiship  ^ 
Id  each  olhrr  is  esseuiial  lo  deU'riniiie  die  ( osi  of  your  program. 

Fixed  (osis  are  iiu  urred  no  inatUM  how  many  children  are  enrolled, 
rhev  are  ihe  (o^is  of  liierally  "opening  your  d(H)rs' — rent,  mainie- 
naiu  e  and  ulililies,  atlminislralive  and  olHee  exfHMises  (lelephone, 
p()slage,  audit  lees),  insurance,  and  some  persomiei  costs  tsecretai  y, 
lMM)kkee|KM-.  dirv*(  tor,  social  worter,  ( ook).  Clearlv,  the  arrangements 
vou  have  inade  (or  space  and  the  accompanying  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance will  have  a  dramatic  impact  upon  your  fixed  costs. 

Programs  that  receive  jlonated  or  low-cost  space  find  tliat  their, 
fixed  (osis  are  coiisidei;jnhlv*  lower  andjhat  most  of  their  money  ap- 
pears to  Ih-  spent  more  directly  on  the  children  in  care.  A  word  of 
(aiiliou.  Iiowever:  there  is  generally  some  cost  to  programs  for  do- 
nated space,  although  it  may  not  appear  as  dollars  and  cents.  In  some 
instanc  es  die  price  iiiav  be  adnifnistrative  controH)y  another  agent  v. 
or  the  ne(  essitv  of  using  nonperinaneiu,  shared  space. 

Verv  often  piognnns  will  not  pav  reiu,  but  will  Ik*  charged  an 
indirec  I  (osi  rate— a  perceiuage  of  the  total  budget— In  the  m  h(H)l 
svsUMU  or  sponsoring  ageiu  v.  (leherally  this  charge  (overs  ail  of  the 
servi( rs  that  are  being  peifbiinedV  whether  they  be  use  of  the  com- 
puieriyed  payroll,  access  to  all  administrative  personnel,  or  "fVee** 
c  ustodial  servic  es.  DcHi't  be  misled:  paying  a  c  harge  or  an  indirect  rate 
is  a  (osu  and,  for  vou,  a  fixed  cost  that  must  always  be  counted  in. 

.Anodier  major  factor  af  fecting  your  fixed  cctstsare  the  hours,  sal- 
ary, and  benefilv  given  to  the  tioiUeac  hing  staf  f  .  Some  programs  aie 
"lop  heavv"— having  lots  c)f\noney  going  for  administrative  staff  time 
thai  mav  \w  excessive.  Since  these  costs  are  clif  hc  iill  lo  c  haiige  oiu  e 
yc)U  have  hiiecl  your  staff,  careful  ccmsicleralion  should  be  given  lo 
this  in  acivaiu  e.  You  can  always  add  staff  ancl  hours,  but  it  is  clif  ficidl 

•  locul  back  oiue  you  have  counnilled  yourself  . 

Vanuhlt'  rm/s  are  the  ones  directly  tied  to  the  luiiubers  ofc  hilclreii 

•  in  c  are  and  to  your  hours  of Opeiation:  the  costs  of  fm)d,  traiispoi  t^^ 
tioii,  field  trips,  c  lassroc^jrn  supplies,  ancl  other  materials.  Your  vai  iable 
costs  aie  apt  to  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  and  from  inoiuh  to 
month,  espec  ially  in  your  earlv  moiuhs  of  operation.  Oiue  voui  en- 
ic)llinent  has  slabili/ecL  these  costs  will  not  vary  c|ijite  as  much.  How- 
ever, if  your  hours  increase — especially  for  those*  pic^grams  (hat  pro- 
vide full-day  care^cluring  school  vacations  and  other  iionscluK)! 
(liivs— these  costs  will  also  increase*  accordingly. 
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SrmhuavMr  <ns(.s,  those  that  chaiigt'  soiiu-what  with  the  iiuiuIkms  of 
children  and  hours  of  (are,  are  mainly  the  costs  of  the  salaries  and 
IrinKe  Jx-nelits  of  voiir  dassrcMini  stafT.  When  thinking  alM)ut  slatfitig 
paUenis  and  costs,  a  variety  ol  ladors  must  Ih'  weighed  siinuhaiie- 
ouslvr.yoii  are  asked  to  (oiisidei  the  staf  f  u  hild  ratio  vou  wish  to 
maintain,  ihe  group  si/e  you  are  planning  on,  and  how  enrollment 
will  afied  this  bahuuing  act.  If  vou  expert  to  have  a  ratio  of  1 :8  and  a 
group  si/e  of  sixteen  children,  you  wHI  prohahlv  want  (or  need)  to  hire 
two  real  hers  whether  you  have  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  children  in 
tai  e.  In  othei  words,  the  staf  f  costs  will  Ix'  the  siune  even  though  the 
nuinlH  i  s  of  (hildren  will  vary.  However,  if  you  have  eighteen  chil- 
dren, vou  will  need  to  hire  a  third  teacher. 

:  '  This  example  illustrates  whv  classr(M)m  .staf  f  costs  are  considered 
seiiiivariable  r.uher  than  variable,  and  whv  the  numlH-r  of  c  hildren 
--along  with  the  ratios  you  wish  to  maintain— is  critical  in  figuring 
\our  staff  costs.  The  link  IxMween  cost  and  (juality  will  IxHome 
deal  as  \oii  stafl  vour  piogram.  I  bis  i.s  another  rea.son  to  weigh  your 
alternatives  vei  v  c i\refully  You  nuist«ilso  consider  the  persoiniel  |K)b 
ic  ies  you  (  boose  to  adopt.  If  your  einollineni  dips,  will  vou  lav  of  f  a 
teadu'i?  ihese  are  not  simple  Misiderations,  but  they  are  crucial 
ones  fcH  vour  program. 

Another  major  factor  that  could  affect  your  da.ssrooin  staf  f  costs 
is  whether  voti  plan  to  use  low-cost  or  free  persoiniel.  Use  of  students 
from  a  college  work-study  program,  foster  grandparents,  student 
teacbei  s  or  interns,  or  volunteers  caiicMver  staff  costs.  Our  word  of 
caution,  however:  considei  caref  ully  the  impad  of  this  plan  upon  the 
(|uality  of  yfuir  progiani. 

Determining  Your  Breakeven  Point 

When  von  are  starting  a  new  program,  one  of  the  things  you  will  want 
to  know  is  the  point  at  which  your  expenses  are  ecpial  to  the  motiey 
coming  in.  .According  to  Roger  Neugebauer,  editor  of  CAiW  Carr  hi- 
formatioft  /nYA//;/^'r, I.'his  1)i  eakeven  point*  will  tell  you  how  many 
ciiildieii  von  nred  to  enroll  and  how  much  Von  nc»ed  to  chaige  them 
in  order  to  pav  all  of  vour  bills."* 

Your  first  step  in  figuring  out  your  breakeven  |H)int  is  to  identify 
and  total  voui  fixed  and  variable  costH*  Once  you  have  donej^hat,  you 
f  will  be  able  to  do  some  figuring  that  will  tell  you  how  much  you  should^ 
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charge  for  tuition  aiid  thr'mmihcrs  of  ( hil<h  cn  vou  must  enroll  in 
'  order  for  your  program's  revenues  to  equal  its  costs, 

How  do  you  figure  out  your  breakeven  point?  We  have  said  that  a 
program  breaks  even  at  the  point  where 

Revenue^jr.=  (iosts 

We  know  that  revenues  are  direc  tly  related  to  the  numbers Of 
ehilj^ren  enrolled  nudtiplied  by  the  tuition  charged  for  eaeh  ( hild  in 
rare.  We  also  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  eosts:.fixed  eosts  and 
variable  costs.  (Note:  5einivari.1ble  <osts  shoidd  be  considered  as  fixed 
eosts  when  figuring  your  breakeven  point.)  So  the  fornuda  can  Ik* 
restated  as: 

Revenues  |K»r  (.hild  x  Breakeven  Knrollmeut 

=  l  otal  Fixed  C.osts  +  I  olal  Variable  Costs 

l  o  figure  out  the  total  variable  eosts  for  the  eiuire  program,  it  c  an 
Ik*  said  that; 

Fotal  Variable  Cost  ^  Average  V^ariable  Cost  per  Child 

X  Breakeven  Knrolln]eut 

By  substituting  in  the  afM)ve  ecjuation/we  get  a  new  e(|uation  that 
lcM>ks  like  this:  '  *    .  *  ' 

Revenues  jK  r  Cihild  x  Breakeven  Knrollmeut     Fixed  Costs 

+  Average  Variable  Cost  x  Breakeven.  F.nrollment 

Solving  for  breakeven  enrollment  in  this  algebraic  e(|uation,  we 

K^t: 

Fixed  Costs 


Breakeveji  Knrollment  = 


(Revenues  pcM*  Child)  ^ 

-  (Average  V^ariable  Cost  per  Child) 


Don't  let  the  fornmla  scare  you.  just  rememlHr  that  all  figures 
must  cover  the  same  time  pericnl — a  week,  a  motuh,  or  a  year,  t 

I  ()  c  larify*  let's  take  the  example  of  a  group  starting  a  SACC  pro« 
gram  that  wants  to  know  how  many  children  it  needs  to  enroll  and 
what  tuition  to  charge  in  order  to  break  even.  I'hey  have  based  their 
budget  on  an  assumed  enrollment  of  thirty  children,  a  total  of  $2,4(M) 
in  fixed  costs  per  month,  a  per-c  hild  tuition  of  $1()0  per  month  and  an 
average  variable  cost  per  child  of  $4()|H  r  month.  I'hen:  ^ 

Breakeven  Enrollment:  ^^f^^  =  ^  =  4()  childret, 
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CltMrlv,  this  pKigiam  hajs  ^nl  in  do  sdiiiflhiiig  (U  il  will  Ik-  in  big 
finaiu ial  lr(>iil)le,  siiu  o  ihr  (Uip  is  oiilv  plaiiiuiiK  oU  an  ninillmnii  (if 
ihiiiv,  llu  iv  arc  a  lt*v\  possible 'allmialivos.  Ixl's  (oniparc  thv  irsiilis 
(»l  st'Vt'ial  courses  li(»ii: 


I.  Raise  I  he  liiilicni  $20  per  mouth: 


2,  Lower  the  lixecl  tnsis  to  $2,000  luoiithly: 


2,000  ^  2,000 
1^0     40  60 


-  34  ( hildren 


:\.  l.()wei  the  variable  uisl  per  (hiUI  bv  $10  nidiuhly: 


(hen,  it  would  have  i(»  raise  the  tuition  $20  or  stj  tt  it  tlid  not  .want  m 
alter  the  costs ot  ruiniing  the  program.  Or  it  unM  do  ImhH— that  is, 
Mts<*  the  tuition  somewhat  ahd  lower  the  tosts  a  small  amount:  Or,  it 
could  leave  the  tuitioii  at  $HH)  and  <lrop  the  fixed  (ost  to  $1,800— -a 
considerable  drop  of  $000  \h  \  month.  Another  option  would  l)e  to 
divide  the  avt  nfge  varialile  cost  per  c hilcl  in  halves. 

When  it  i*i  all  on  paper  the  Krcuip  has  inanv  p(jssible  courses  of 
a(li(»n  fr(»ni  which  to  ehoost*/ In  fac  t,  that  is  exaetly  tiie  reason  for 
chiing  a  breakeveu  analysis— to  eoiisider  all  of  the  opticHis  in  the/i/riw- 
stage  M»  that  the  program  cl(K^s  break  even  and  dcjesn't  run  into 
financial  pr(»blems  when  its  operating.  I  he  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages (»f dif  ferent  courses  of  ac  li(»n  c  an  be;  weighed,  and  (he  group 
has  the  (»pportnnitv  to  examine  the  potcMitial  cos4s  and  iMMiefits  of 
each!  Of  touise,  this  is  no  guarantee  of  fiscal  traiuiuilitv,  liut  it  cl(K*s 
provide  a  wav  f(»i  v(»u  to  make  majoi  decisions  in  advance,  as  vour 
pr(»gram  takes  shape.  .  * 
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Chapter  W 

RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  design  of  your  program  and  preparation  of  your  budget  are  i^i- 
extricabl/ linked  to  two  very  impo?tant  questions:  where  and  how  do 
you  g«t  the  money  to  operate? 

A  variety  of  sources  support  SACC  programs.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  source  is  fees  from  parents  whose  children  use  the  program. 
Funds  available  through  public  or  government-sponsored  programs, 
can  subsidize  particular  aspects  of  program  o|jeration;  fees  for  low- 
income  parents,  the  purchase  of  fcMMl  for  meals  and  snacks,  and  the 
salaries  of  certain  teachers.  Space  made  available  by  public  schcM)ls  can 
offset  the  costs  of  renting  space,  (:ontributi«)n5  from  rtie  private 
sector — from  business  and  industry,  foiindations,  indivi<luals,  and 
local  service  clubs— may  be  targeted  for  specific  program  uses  or  for  . 
general  operati^ig  e^bpfiscs. 

In  this  chapter^We^will  familiarize  you  with  the  major  funding 
sources  that  may  be  tjipped  for  SACC;  explain  how  the  funds  may  hv 
obtained  for  your  program;  and,  based  on  the  experiences  of  SA(X; 
programs,  disc  uss  the  tradeoffs  involved  in  the  use  c)f  the  different 
sources. 

*  Decisicms  about  using  different  funding  sources  will  Have  an  un- 
mistakable impact  on  your  program.  For  example,  a  dc^isicm  not  to 
use  any  government  funding  and  to  rely  exclusively  on  parent  fees 
may  result  in  a  fee  structure  that  is  quite  high  and  that  prevents  the 
enrollment  of  children  from  low-income  families.  Conversely,  heavy 
reliance  on  government  funding  may  produce  a  program  that  servers 
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(inly  (hiidre*  iKiiii  low-iiitonie  lamilios.  Foiiiuhition  fiincls  might  Ix* 
iargeic(i  oiilyfor  chiUlren  IVoni  singlc-paieni  laniilics,  wftHe  use 
st  hool  spate  might  (ihligate  yoii  to  serve  all  (  hiklreii  on  a  fivsVreome, 
first-served  hasis.  regardless  of  lamily  income  or  strm  tare.  Jietore 
you  secure  support  from  anv  source,  you  must  understand  whcit  ei- 
(ecls  on  the  program,  if  any,  such  support  will  have. 

I'he  huge  \ariation  from  one  tonunimify  to  another  makes  it  im- 
possible to  spec  ilV  one  ^ij5ht"«%ipprc>a*h  to  f  unding.  It  is  cer^iiin,  how^ 
ever,  that  'he  more  cLtversifiecl  the  liuiHing  base  for  a  program,  the 
more  likely  it  is  lo  withstand  shifts  in  comuuinity  priorities  or  goy- 
ernnieni  pwlic  y,  oi  the  vagaiies  ol  the  United  States  economy.  I  his 
secti()n  shows  vou  how  ty.  obtain  lunding  from  many  dillerent 
'  soiMces.  but  leaves  the  final  cjeeision  alK)Ut  ihr  mix  of  lunding^p  \o 
.  vou.  .     "  1^ 


^  Parent  Fees  / 

Most  S.UX:  programs  clej)end  on  parent  lees  for  a  good  portion— if^ 
not  the  majorityt— of  iheir  income.  I  hetictual  percentage  will  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  amount  of  other  ftnaiuial  resources  or  in- 
kind  contributions  available. 

There  are  three  major  systems  that  SACC  programs  can  use  to 
e;«ablish  parent  fees:  (1)  Hat-fee  structures,  in  whith  all  parent  users 
•  pay  "the  same  set  rate  for  care;  (2)  sliding-fee  systems,  where  parents 
pay  iMi  a  graduated  scale  according  to  their  ability;  and  (3)  scholarship 
programs,  w'hic  h  generally, offer  a  tuition  break  to  a  selected  number 
of  pare  nts,  while  the  rest  pay  the  full  fee.  Within  each  of  the.st>  systenrs 
there  can  great  variation.  Often,  'different  methods  are  combinc^l, 
or  an  element  ol  cine  is  incorporated  into  another.  There  is  no  reason 
to  urge  groups  or  programs  to  set  up  a  "pure"  method.  In  reality, 
most  set  up  hybrid  fee  structures. 

Figure  10-1  sunimiiri/es  the.advaiitages  and  disiidvantages  of  all 
three  svstems.  The  text  which  follows  de.scribes  each  .system  in  detail 
and  then  explains  how  it  can  be  implemented  successfully.  Alter 
lcM)king/at  all  three  systems.  v^^wiU  revjeW  .some  general  guidelines 
and  t^s  for  designing  the  fee  struc  ture  that  is  right  for  you. 

1  ' 
Flat-f  ee  Systems 

Flat-Zee  svstemn^are  those  in  whic  h  every  parent  pays  the  siinie  fc*e  for 
jh<Aameam(>unt  (>f  care.  In  the  spring  (U  1982,  programs  providing 
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DiSMdvantages 


*  Ftat'Fee  Systems 


Fiat-fee  systertis  are  the  easiest  to 
figure  out  and  to  implement. 
Programs  maintairt  close  control  over 
the  amount  of  money  to  J:>e 
col(e€ted--guesswork  is  at  a 
minimum. 

Everyone  is  treated  the  same — all 
tuition  payments  are  equal.  (Unless  a 
sibling  discount  is  given.)-  < 


Sliding-fee  Scales  allow  parents  to 
pay  according  to  their  ability. ' 
Parents  with  a  wide  range  of  incomes 
are  encouraged  to  Use  the  SACC 
program,  thus  resulting^n  a  moce  di* 
verse  population       '  , 
A  uniform,  fair  system  of  fee  reduc- 
tion is  used  that  is  systematized  and 
not  based  upon  favoritism  or  whimsy. 
Once  the  original  work  Is  done,  de- 
termining an  individual  parent's  fee  is. 
fairly  easy. 


Parents  unable  to  afford  the  flat  rate 
are  unable  to  use  the  program. 
No  special  consideration  is  given  to 
single  parents,  those  families  with 
unusual  medical  expenses,  or  others'" 
fn  hardship  situations. 
Flat-fee  s^tems  may  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  incomes.  , 
Programs  using  flat-fee  systems*  tend 
to  be  more  homogeneous  and  less 
economically  diverse,  since  all  parent 
users  must  be  able  to  afford  the  same 
fee.  : 


SlidingrFee  Scales  - 

Often,  more  families  are  eligible  for 
the  lowest  payment  than  the  program 
anticipated,  and^tjie  scali!  will  not 
generate  the  income  needed. 
You  don't  really  know  from  year  to 
year  of  from  month  to  month  exactly 
how  much  money  you  will  collect 
from  parents. 

Some  method  of  family  income 
verification  must  be  decided  upon. 
*0o  programs  need  to  rec^Jire  pay 
stubs,  bank  bod1<s,  and  legal  state- 
ments regarding  chifd  support?  Or  is 
the  honor  system  adequate? 
It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what  is  to 
be  counted  as  income  (aljmdhy,  child 
support,  child  SSI  payments,  etc.). 
tt  is  difficult  to  decide  how  particular 
financial  hardship  situations  should 
be  dealt  .with  (special  medical  ex- 
penses, exorbitant  rent,  child  with 
severe  special  needs).  ^ 
Some  parents  may  have  negative 
feelings  about  a  fee  scale  that  treats 
people  differently  and  allows  for  a 
range  of  tuition  payments. 


•  Scholarship  programs  can  allow 
some  children  to  attend  your  SACC 
program  who  iTiight  be  unable  to  do 
so  otherwise. 

SACC  programs  can  offer  scholar- 
ships of  some  sort  ^en  If  they  raise 
just  a  small  amount  of  money. 
The  availability  of  scholarships  can 
be  important  to  a  family  in  extrente 
tiardlhip  or  crisis.  ^  * 
A  scholarship  program  may  result  in 
a  more  diverse  group  of  children. 
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233^ 


Scholarship  Systems  T 

\n  most  cases,  scholarship  jbrograms 
are  limited,  base^  upoa  the  amount 
of  money  raised. 

Due  to  financial  constraints,  only 
those  with  extreme  need  may  be  able 
to  receive  any  financial  assistance. 
In  order  to  havf  an  ongoing  scholar- 
ship program,^rograms  must  obtain 
and/or  raise  funds  yearly  to  be  used 
as  tuition  subsidy. 
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Varc  <luriiiK  ihc  alu  i-sth«ij>rhouis  (3:(H)-(i:0()  P.M.)  wt  ic  (  halKiii« 
ftfs  laiiKiiiK  from  Sl'i  lo  pti  wtVk.  In  proKiaiiis  piovicliiiK  both . 
iK-fort-  and  aftt  i-s(  h<M)l  ( ai  f.  part  iils  arc  payiiiK  $2')  lo  $60  fit  r  wtt  k. 
.SwiK-  proRranis  u.siiiK  Hal-ftf  svslfius  (iist oiini  iht-  tosi  <»f  a  .stcoiul 
tjild  .aiifiidin}?  ihf  pioKiam.  For  example,  all  partnl.s  sending  one 
(hil<l  iniKhi  pay  $23  for  the  first  (hild  aiid  $20 'for  the  sttond  and 
subseqiicnl  t  hildren. 

•  How  to  Make  Flat-Fee  Systems  WorK-  Flai-fec  systems  work 
Ih'sI  when  in-kind  tesoiirees  (especially  donaiecl  or  low-eosl  spa<e. 
•  iiiililies.  en  .)  or  sutce.sstul  lundraisinK  have  the  effed  of  rechiting 
everyone's  luiiion  payinenls.  SACC  [jrogiains  thai  are  solely  de- 
peiuienl  on  parents  foi  iheir  funds  have  two  major  i)rol)lems:  sleep 
liiilion  and  dependeiue  on  only  one  source  of  iiuome. 

Most  S.VCC  proRrams  thai  use  flat  tees  successfully  havt-  a  parent 
|X)puljjili<)n  thai  (an  pay  the  price.  However,  flat  fees  have  fnen  used 
liv  some  SACe:  programs  tfiat  prbvide  care  to  families  with  a  wide 
range  of  iiuome  levels.  Ihi's  has  wWked  when  the  program  has  re- 
(hited  their  costs  due  to  f  ree  space\low  cost,  or  volunteer  staff,  or 
l)etause  the  jjrogram  was  txtremely '.sutcessful  in  obtaining  other 
.  financial  support "( from  United  Way'.  IJ.SDA.  or  Uxal  coiiununity  or- 
ganizalioNs.  for  exami)le)  that  allowed  a  reasonable,  affordable  tuition 
to  be  (  barged  (6  parents.  .Vs  yAu  will  see  later  in  this  ( hajjter.  another, 
method  of  niaking  flat-fee  systems  ^ork  is  to  balance  thein  with  s()ine 
sort,  of  scholarship  program  foi  a  predetermined  numlH  i"  of  families 
in  hardship  situations. 

Sliding-Fee  Scales 

.Sfiding-fee  s(ales  are  ba.sed  on  ^he  priiuiple  that  lees  for  SACC  are 
dependent  upon  the  parents'  ability  to^  pay.  In  a  sliding-lee  scale.  Uii- 
li(,n  l)avm^nls  iiu  l  ease  in  a  series  of  graduated  steps  that  ai  e  linked  to 
iiurcases  in  family  iiuome.  A  family  with  an  iiu()me  of  $2r>.000.  for 
examjile.  vvouki  pay  more  than  a  family  with  an  u.uonu-  of  $1.').(M)0. 
'    '    .  vvhi(h,  in  turii.  inight  pay  more  than  a  family  with  an  income  of 

$10,000.  . 

Although  sliding-fee  s<ales  can  be  developed  in  many  <litferent 
wavs,  there  are  two  major  .s(h(M)ls  of  thought  about  their  design.  In 
the  first  api)roa(h.  upper-iiu ouu-  fainilies  subsidize  the  tuition  of 
lower-iiu  c^me  f  amilies.  In  the  se(  ()iul  approach,  no  group  of  parents 
stif)si(liM»s  am  other.  Instead,  families  at  the  top  of  the  income  range 
pay  the  iK  iual'cosi  of  (are  while  all  others  get  some  redujtic'.n  m  fee. 
In  su(  fi  •(  ases.  it  is  iniportiuU  l<)  iH)le.  program  reveiuies  will  (mly 
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equal  program  expeiulitures  if  sonie  supplementary  f'uiuis  are  se- 
cured. It  is  these  siipplementary  funds  which,  in  effect^  subsidi/.e 
the  tuition  for  those  pareius  whir  do  nwt  pay  the  fidl  cost  of  care. 

We  recommend  the  second  approach.  In  our  experience,  parents 
who  are  involved  in  subsidizing  others,  as  well  as  those* who  are  being 
subsidized  themselves,  ultimately  became  dissatisfied  with  the  .system. 
It  is  more  effective  to  have  parents Of  all  income  levels  working  to- 
gether to  bring  in  additional  revenue  for  the  program  they  all  share. 

■  How  to  Make  Sliding-Fee  "^Systems  Work.    I  hv  SACC  pi^)- 
graip  director  who  said,;'It  was  gue.sswork;  atfn^^t, kUuI  then  you  can  ' 
>  go  on  past  experience,''  certainly  captured  the  feelings /)f  manyX  who  , 
currently  use  sliding-fee  systems.  However,  the  reality  is  that  design- 
ing  a  workable  slidjng-fee  scale  demands  that  vSAClC  pjiograms  taktKa 
systematic  approach— thinking  conservatively  and  carefully  about  thtK 
actual  and  th<*  potential  parent  users.  »       \  \^ 

Col  led  all-  financial  information  yoiuieed  to  determine  the  rang^ij^d 
distrihutiun  of  f)arent  incomes.  Information  on  family  incomes  andt)ther 
important  data— number  in  family,  for  example — will  help  you  de- 
termine ability  to  pay  and  will  insure  that  your  sliding*  scale  truly 
benefits  those  who  need  it.  Thi.s  information  will  alst)  allow  you  to 
avoid  a  commcin'  pitfall — a  sliding-fee  system  where  most  parents  are 
"  at  the  bott(mi  of  the  slide  and  money  coming  in  is.iiisufficienf  to  stib- 
~nsidtze~rfieiTTr*  — 

Determine  the  actual  cost  of  care— adjusted  for  reality.  Ihc  top  fee  on 
'-*LJiuL^s(ale  willi)elhLeiiil^^  — 
This  is  the  first  figure  you  must  obtain.  ^Simply  divide  your  total  ex- 
penst^by  the  number  of  children  enrolled.  Next,  add  10  to  20  per- 
cent to  this  amount  to  account  f()r  the  realitiesof  undefiitiJization,  bad 
*  dfbts,  underenrollment,  eV.  Then  divide  by  what'ever  unit  you 
use^week,  month,  flay, or  hour— to  arrive  at  the  correct  adjusted 
figure  for  the  top  of  j^'oiir  .scale.  ^ 

Determine  a  uniform  system  for  express^ing  and  deter mrning  lune  much 
parents  can  afford  to  pay.  This  is  done  differently  by  different  SA(X1 
programs,  but  the  principle  is  basically  the  .same.  For  the  most  pari, 
the  figuie  that  is  used  is  annual  gross  family  inccmie,  often  linked  in 
5  some  way  with  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  One  SA(X'.  pro- 
gram (ympiites  -cxnmljusted  income  figtire  by  subtrac  ting  $750  for  eaxh 
child  in  the  family.  In  another,  a  family  of  two  earning  $9,000  piuys  at  \ 
the  same  rate  as  a  faniily  of  three  eai;ning  .$i0,000,  and  of  four  <farn- . 
ing  .$11,000.  Whatever  method  you  decide  to  use -for  determining 
what  parents  tan  pay,  it  is  essential  that  you  be  consistent.  / 
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Method  asi(U%  h(m  iniuh  can  families  actually  afford  for  child 
care?  Each  community  is  somewhat  different— the  lop  amount  paid 
for  SACC  at  one  program  may  be  the  middle  of  another  program's 
scale.  However,  Gwen  Morgan  suggests  10  percent  of  family  income 
as  a  good  rule  of  thumb  for  what  paient.scaii  affoqd  to  pay  for  child 
care.'  Roger  Ncu^ebauer  reports  that  most  programs  ai-e  within  the  9 
to  12  percent >iange,^  Since  these  figuivs  are  for  day  care  in  general, 
we  expect  that  the  percentage  of  family  income  to  be  charged  for 
SACC  would  be  somewhat  lower.  For  after-school  .care,  we  noted 
many  prograinsjixing  the  fee  at  2  to  6  percent  of  the  parent.s'  income. 
.  '  Decide  at  what  income  level  parents  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  care.  You 
already  know  that  your  top  fee  is  essentially  your  cost  of  care,  adjusted 
for  reality  (add  10-20  percent).  You  might  express  this  monthly, 
weekly,  oi  even  hourly— but  the  formula  stays  the  same.  There  ,are 
several  ways  to  decide  at  which  income  level  parents  should  begin  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  tare.  Some  programs  decide  what*  percentage  of 
family  income  should  be  going  for  child  care  and  use  that  to  set  the 
top  of  the  scifle.  For  example,  if  it  costs  a  SACX:  program  $1,200 
yearly  for  each  child  (after  school  only),  and  the  program  would  like 
parents  at  the  top  to  pay  about  5  percent  of  their  yearly  income  for 
child  care,  then  the  top  of  the  scale  would  include  those  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $24,000  and  up.  Others  base  the  scale  on  state  (or  city, 
counTy)  figures  "on  nW(iiim1ncom1?,  iisaatly  l^re  top- 

(>f  the  .scale  at  105  to  115  percent  of  the  median  income.  Another 
pragmatic  solution  is  U)  look  at  the  range  of  parent  incomes,  assume 
that  afleast  50  percent  of  the  parents  need  to  pay  the  full  fee  in  order 
for  the  scale  to  really  work,  and  then  select  the  median  income  of  the 
parent  group  as  the  cm-off  point.  What  annual  income  amount  would 
allow  that  to  happen? 

As  you  consider  your  cut-off  point,  you  will  probably  combine  a 
number  of  these  methods.  Clearly,  you  don't  want  to  charge  parents 
at  a  rate  out  of  line  with  their  income,  nor  can  you  afford  a  scale 
where  not  enough  {)arents  pay  the  true  cost  of  care. 

Set  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  How  do  you  decide  what  amount  of  in- 
come parents  must  eai  ii  to  be  eligible  to  pay  the  lowest  fee?  In  1980, 
sliding-fee  stales  from  SACC  programs  across  the  country  generally 
set  the  bottom  of  their  scales  in  the  p,pOO-$7,500  Family  income 


'(;wen  Morgan.  M^/w/jifiw^  the  Day  Care  Dollars  (Boston  Office  of  Conrinuing  Education, 

*Rogei^\t  uge  "Monev  Managcnieni  t  ools— Sliding  Fee  Hvd\es:  Child  Care  iti- 

•  /onnaUon  Exthnnge,  No.  H  ( Jimc  H)79),  p.  29. 
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range.  Some  people  use  eligibility  foi  Title  XX  as  the  cutoff,  with  the 
assuniptiou  that  those  below  the  scale  can  be  subsidized  by  Fitle 
XX  funds.  Others  seta  fixed  percentage,  as  they  did  for  the  top  pf  the 
scale,  and  apply  it  to  the  bottom.  Essentially,  the  more  parents  who  are  at 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale, '^e  most  consewative  you  have  to  he  in  reducing 
the  bottom  fee.  »  •  .  - 

To  avoid  having  the  majority  of  parents  at  t  he  bottom  of  the  scale 
you  will  have  to  be  conservative  about  your  fee  reduction,  inaking 
informed  pr^'dictions  based  upon  the  fiiiaiKial  information  you  can 
gather  from  parents.  For  example,  if  yoil  expect  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  parents  to  be  eligibk.  to  pay  the  lowest  fee,  you  may  dec  ide 
to  set  that  bottom  fee  at  a  figure  that  will  enable  you  to  generate  the 
income  you  need.  The  crucial  consideration  here  is  whether  this  al- 
tered fee  can  still  be  paid  by  those  parents  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
s(  ale.  What  percentage  of  their  t()tal  income  are  they  paying?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  vou  feel  that  the 't\iitk,)i4  ;i:educti(m  is  not  substantial 
enough,  yoii  may  Work  backward ii'hd  try  to  figure  out  what  fee  would 
be  more  in  line,  and  either  try  to  cut  your. costs  or  raise  additional 
fundb  U)  syppori  llit*  .Male  at  that  level. 

Decide  hoxv  to  figure  out  the  income  increments  and  the  corresponding  fee 
charges,  Roger  Neugebauer  outlines  the  following  four-step  method 
for  setting  the  income  and  tuition  increments: 

.1.  Subtract  the  bottom  income  step  from  the  income  at  which 
parents  will  pay  the  full  fee  and  divide  the  femaiiKler  by  nine. 
Ibis  resulting  amount  constitutes  the  income  increment  for 
the  s(  ale. 

2.  Subtract  the  lowest  fee  from  . the  full  fee  and  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  ten,  I  his  figure  constitutes  the  fee  increment  for 

;:Jlhe  scale, 

3.  Add  one  income  increment  to  the  bottom  income  and  one  fee 
increment  to  the  lowest  fee.  This  pair  ro'nstitutes  the  second 

"  ^*step  of  the  scale. 

4.  Add  eight  moie  income  increments  and  fee  increment.s  in 
pairs.  The  eighth  income  and  fee  increments  make  up  the  la.st 
step  in  the  .scale.  The  Lop  of  this  step  should  be  at  the  cut-off 
point. ^ 

If  you  don't  use  a  fornuda  such  as  diis  one,  the  important*thing  to 
remember  is  that  yc)u  don't  want  to  have  huge  income  jumps  or  in- 
c(mie  categories  that  cover  t(M)  wide  a  range. 

♦/ttri.,  pp.- 27-33. 
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n  ut  the  scale  workt- Many  programs  have  toltl  us  storit-s  of  slidi.ii^r- 
fVf  stales  that  didii  t  work  and  ahiiost  tost  them  the  pvograiii.  Oiite 
vou  have  set  up  your  stale,  simulate  what  the  results  wuld  Ik-.  Can 
'  you  operate  in  the  l)laek?  Are  parents  at  the  bottom  of  the  5cale  get- 
ting enough  of  a  fee  reduttioii?  If  not,  then  the  seale  is  not  really 
fulfilling  its  goals— allowing  and  eiieouragiiig  tow-inconie  people  to 
use  your  SACC  prograiii. 

Fry  to  set  up  a  stale  that  is  clear  and  simple  to  use— not  everyone 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  taleulus!  Anv  family  should  be  able  to  piek  it  up,  figure 
out  its  fee,  and  see  some  rationale  for  liow'it  was  set  up. 

Here  are  >?onie  atiditionai  wortis  of  advite  from  SACC  program 
tiireetors: 

•  Set  a  limit  On  how  mut  h  you  t  an  sul)sidi/e. 

•  Be  tlear  about  your  rationale  for  a  slitiiug-fee  stale,  sinte  par- 
ruts  may  ask  (and  tomplain)  about  the  inecjuities. 

•  Consider  the  federal  iiieome  tax  tredit  when  you  are  setting  up 
your  stale. 

'  •  if  you  have  limited  iiitome  to  sub.sidi/e  your  sliding  .stale,  ju.s^ 
.set  up  a  partial  scale  for  tho.se  who  iieed  it  the  mo.st. 

•  Set  up  tlear,  all-iiitlusive  polities  that  make  u.siiig  the  .stale  siiii- 
pler  aiitl  seem  le.ss  arbitrary. 


Scholarship  Programs 

Another  approach  to  lowering  the  fees^that  parents  pay  for  SACC  is  a 
.stholarship  system,  in  whith  a  tiumber  of  parents  who  are  unable  to 
afforti  the  full  tuition  are  graiitetl  a  retlutetl  fee.  There  are  a  variety 
of  approathe.s  to  this  method.  Sotne  programs  have  an  open  stholar- 
ship system.  I  host^  in  need  apply  to  receive  the  .subsidy— explaining 
why  they  feel  thev  (|nalifv.  A  tommittee  or  the  direttor  examines  the^ 
re<iuests  and  disburses  the  limited  funds  ba.sed  upon  iieetl.  Other 
programs  provide  uiiadvertised  stli<llarships:  tuition  breaks  are  based 
npon  hartlship  or  extreme  ne«l  and  result  from  a  tlistu.s.sioii  between 
the  parent  and  the  program  director.  Still  other  progiams  give  fee 
reductioi^only  if  the  parent  can  perfornr.sei  vices  for  the  program 
(tea(hingTpurtliasing,  carpentry,  cust(Klial),  while  others  grant 
stholarships  with  no  work  requirement.s. 

■  How  to  Make  Scholarship  Systems  Work.  If  you  want,  to 
suf)sidi/t"  parent  tuition  but  cannot  generate  enough  funtis  to  support 
a  slitling-fee  .stale,  then  a  scholarship  program  is  in  order.  There  are 
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thrt't*  major  ways  to  work  out  the  fiiiaiuial  details  of  a  scholarship 
program.  The  first  is  to  assimie  that  all  iiohtuitioii  ineome  obtained  is 
to  be  reserved  for  sc  holarships.  The  seeorul  is  to  allocate  ptdy  a  por- 
tion ot  nontuition  huoine  or  saviiif^s  as  a  "scholarship  fund,"  The 
third  is  to  charge  all  nonscholarship  parents  more  than  the  actual  cost 
ol'  lare,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  program  is  generating  its  own  scholar- 
ship iiionies. 

Depending  upon  how  much  of  the  program's  income  is  used  for 
scholarships,  the  tuition  fee /or  parent  users  will  vary.  Again,  the 
(juestion  is  always  the  same:  how  much  money  must  be  raised  from 
parent  fees,  so  that  when  it  is  added  to  the  other  sources  of  iruonie, 
the  total  revenues^ecpial  costs?  ' 

Designing  a  Parent  Fee  System  That  Is  Right  for  You 

.  To  design  its  fee  structure,  your  group  has  to  consider  the  needs*of 
'  vour  connnunity  am!  the  programmatic  implications — both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages — oi  the  three  major  types  ot  parent  fee  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  whatever  system  you  choose,  you  will  be  faced  with 
*  a  set  of  important  tradeoffs. 

No  matter  what  system  of  setting  ices  you  design,  you  must  gei 
erate  enough  income  to  pay  for  a  SACX'  program  that  meets  your 
standards  of  cjuality.  POr  example,  if  everycnie  feels  that_a  certain 
inimber  of  staff  members  with  specific  ciualifications  are  essential  to 
yoin*  program,  then  adeciuate  lunds  must  be  provided  fnnn  the  pro- 
gram's total  budgets.  Howt*ver,  paying  for  the  ciuality  you  want  may 
translate  into  tuition  fees  that  appear  to  be  umeasonably  high  for 
vour  population  of  pareius  or  for  your  community.  This  tension  be- 
tween affordability  aiul  ciuality  is  a  common  dilemma  for  SACX:,  and 
has  no  simple  solution.  To  resolve  the  dilemma  you  may  have  to  cut 
expenses  or  to  generate  income  c)ther  than  parent  fees. 
>  Our  advice  is  that  yc'ni  pay  careful  attention  to  the  tuition  your 
potential  parent  users  can  afforel  so  that  you  can  determine  at  what 
fK)int  a  tuition  would  l)e  out  of  reach.  There  seems  to  be  a  pivotal 
point  for  SA(i(^  program  tuition  rates — a  dollar  amount  that  will  kc*ep 
pareiUs  from' enrolling  their  chilcireu  or  that  will  force  them*  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  program.  Once  tuitioir  goes  beyond  this 
point— which  varies  from  comnuuiity  to  ccmnnunity — paretus  will 
often  have  their  school-age  c  hildren  take  care  of  themselves  or  use 
.  makc^shif  t,  informal  ^arrangements.  Sliding-fee  systems  can  help  to 
achieve  a  balance  lietween  cjuality  and  affordability.  especjally  in 
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(omiiiuiiities  where  the  rates  pcp^etltTaui  pay  vary  widely.  Howcvt^r, 
as  we  have  said,  too  iiiaiivjiaftMits  on  the  bottom  end  of  your  scale  can 
'    undo  your  SA(:(:  iMt5grain's  delicate  financial  balance.  Another 
method  is  to  soiuv  in-kind  resources  that  will  have  the  effect 

of  re(luciiM?^y(mr  expenses  and  thus  of  loweriiig  the  tuition  for.  all 
pareivKT' 

Setting  Fees  for  Different  Program  Components,  How  can 
von  ( harge  for  different  components  of  cafe— before-school,  after- 
si  h(M)l  vacations— and  be  certain  your  totals  add  up?  Since  use  is  un- 
predictable, how  do  you  know  what  to  assume?  Should  different 
components  pay  for  others?  .  * 

There  are  several  ways  to  think  about  charging  for  different  care 
(omponeiits.  No  matter  what  system  or  combination  of  fee  systems 
you  use»  a  first  step  is  to  list,  for  the  entire  year,  the  care  options,  days,  \ 
etc.  that  you  are  charging  for.  You  will  no  doubt  have  done  this  when  ' 
you  prepared  your  budget,  since  it  is  necessary  when  estimating  your 

costs.   

One  option  h  to  base  fet^uEUaihAi-^^^h^r^^^^^^  the  t()tal 

__  urit  ■  (  Mf+rrrmrpTTn^^  For  example,  the  costs  of  providing 

breakfast  woidd  be  assigned  to  the  morning  component,  costs  of  pro- 
viding snacks  would  go  to  the  afternoon  component.  Staff  time  would 
l>c  divided  accordingly,  and  so  on.  Dividing  up  youT  budget  this  way 

 1  ^viU4^y<)U  af^proxiiuate  the  actual  cost  of  each  care  component,  V 

whi(  h  ( aiiie  expressed  as  a  percentage,  and  allows  you  to  price  yoiw  V 

care  aecomingly. 

Another  method  is  to  figure  out  a  per-hour  charge  for  child  care. 
I  his  also  demands  that  you  know^  exactly  how  many  hours  are  l)eing 
used  for  ea(  h  ty  pe  of  care. 

There  are  still  other  methods  for  pricing  care  components.  Many 
depend  upon  the  resuhs  you  want— that  is,  do  you  want  to  encourage 
parents  to  combine  care  options,  or  do  you  want  to  encourage  them  to 
use  part-time  care  only?  Is  youi*  before-schaol  program  relatively  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  run?  Perhaps  you  want  to  charge  m(>re  for  it  to 
kee|)  voin  after-school  charge  clown  somewhat.  ^ 

Don't  be  af  raid  to  crc-ate  your  own  combination  of  fee  strictures: 
( )ne  SACC  program,  for  example,  has  a  slicUng-fee  scale  for  its  after- 
s(h(K)l  C(*)mp<ment,  but  charges  all  parents  the  same  flat  rate  for 
lH*fore-s(  h(H>l  <are.  Aiiofher,  with  a  flat-fee  system,  charges  the  same 
rate  for  before-sch*M)l  or  after-s<  h(K>l  care,  but  less  than  the  combined 
rate  for  users  of  both  components.  Others  <lo  exactly  the  opposite. 

No  matter  how  yoti  set  tuitions  for  different  components,  keep  in 
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iiiiiHl  ihf  luiiiiiiuim  use  at  whic  h  vou  will  allow  ii  (ompoiiciit  to  foii- 
tiiuif.  If  wiilv  three  (hildreii  out  ot  twenty-five  use  your  iK'fore-sc  h(M)l 
( are,  will  vou  < oiitiinie  to  offer  it?  Will  those  three  parents  pay  for  the 
entire  (oniponenl,  or  will  pat  ents  usitig  after-s(  hool-raie  pay  some 
.  piHUon»  in  order  to  keep  it  alive?  Many  programs  move  ^lowlv.  of- 
fering one  component  first,  adding  othei  s  as  they  have  smoothed  out 
many  of  their  problems  and  (  an  use  experience  as  a  guide.  This  nv.ty 
well  Ik*  the  ;q)proa(  h  for  your  SACO  progiain. 

■  Fee  Reductions  for  Siblings,  Musi  gioups  stalling  SACC 
progi  ams  ask  alMUit  fee  redudion  policies  for  brothers  and  sisters  in 
(are.  Should  thev  have  them?  And  if  so,  how  much  of  a  disttnuit 
should  1h'  given?  SA(X1  programs  that  provide  reduction.s  hope  that  a 
re(lu(  tion  in  tuhion  will  enable  older  (  hildren  in  the  family  to  rem;an 
in  (are  along  with  the  younger  ones.  Some  say  that  the  (ost  of  pio- 
viding  caie  is  lowered  when  moir  than  one  child  fron^ne  family  is 
involved,  but  the  reality  is  that  costs  are  cut  oidy  minimally. 

Fee  reduttions  are  given  hi  a  range  of  ways.  Some  progi  ams  allow 
parents  toa(ljust  their  iiuome  based  upon  the  number  in  the  family. 
Many  list  a  base  tuition  for  one  child  and  then  a  per(cntage 
•y   '  redu(  tion — anywhere  from  23  to  6(1  peicenl — for  the  se( ond.  Other 

programf>  allow  distouius  for  any  numlH*r  of  additional  (  hildren. 
.Although  there  is  obviously  no  set  formula  for  f(»t;  re(h!(tions» 

 ^  thev  (  an  only  \w  esUiblished  wijh  kr^owledge  about  who  will  use  your 

program  aiid  some  guesswork  about  how  many  siblings  will,  be  in- 
cluded in  your  figures.  I  he  figures  of  one  hu  ge  piogram  may  give 
vou  an  idea  of  how  the  use  tends  to  break  do^ii:  1,210  (  hildren,  in- 
cluding 888  families  with  1  (hild,  158  with  2  children,  and  f  with  3 
(hildren.  This  translates  into  1,050  full  tuition  payments  (8(5  percent) 
and  IfU)  reduced  payments  (14  peirent).  , 

Some  progiams  make  an  educati^d  guess  about  who  will  use  the 
redudion,  and  laise  everyone^s  tuition  a  (crtain  per(entage  to  com- 
pensate. Others  treat  fee  redudion  for  siblings  like  a  .scholarship  pro- 
granu  and  raise  funds  stri(  tly  for  this  purpose.  When  programs  offer 
sibling  ledudions  and  sliding-fee  s(ales,  their  combined  effkt  in  le- 
du(ing  revenue  must  bt  (oijsidered  cai'efnllv:  the  percentage  of  tlie 
full  fee  at  the  Im^Ioiu  of  the  sliding  S(ale  will  Ik*  altered  depeiuhng 
upon  the  number  of  sibling  di.scouiUs  expcded.  Some  programs  also 
base  lh(Mi  fees  on  fewer  children  tfian  they  plan  to  enroll,  expeding 
that  the  two  oi  thiee  siblings  (in  a  small  program)  will  generate  in- 
come over  and  afM)ve  operating  co.sts. 

When  you  ( onsider  whether  or  not  to  have  a  fee  re(lu(  tion  policy. 
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voii  inusl  look  at  the  possible  irnpa<  t  of  nol  providing  a  sibling  <lis- 
totinl.  Will  voir  bv  inulmuirollcdK  Will  you  lost-  many  of  ihv  older 
thildren  from  the  program?  Onlv  voir  know  the  eomnurnity,  its  needs, 
and  the  possible  gains  and  h)sses  of  having  a  sibling  re<Urttion  polity. 
If  volt  feel  irruertain  and  afraid  to  take  the  econorrrit  thanee,  our 
advite  is  to  wart  a  vear  and  see  how  your  t)r'ograrn  is  used  and  by 
whom,  lliis  will  give  vou  more  aeturate  information  regarding  the 
irrr()at  t  of  a  sibling  poli<  y  on  l)oth  your  SACC  progr  am  and  your  par- 
eju  users. 

Summing  Up- 

The  following  a<hi<e  from  SACC  programs  nationwide  should  In* 
considered  when  setting  pareru  fees: 

•  Involving  parerrt  representatives  in  the  fi*e  setting  process  en- 
ables them  to  explahi  to  other  parents  why  the  fee  is  set  as  it 
is  and  where  the  rnorrey  g<H's. 

•  Fee  struttrrrcs  should  fx'  tailored  to  the  individual  program  and 
tomrnunity.  You  earr't  borrow  a  sliding-fee  stale  frt>rn  another 

^lity^irrd  expect  it  to  work. 

•  Siruiriau^^yotir  fee  sVstcni  and  ask  your. self— "Can  Mr  s.  Jones, 
who  has  three VHrWriui  arrtl  is  nrakirrg  SIO^MH),  r  eally  af  ford  io 

,  pav  that  much?"  ^^^^^  - 

•  If  voiir  resoirrtes  are  limited,  thwi't  In'^itraitl lu J^est rit t  your 
linantial  assistante  to  tho.se  with  the  greatest  need.     ^  ^ 

•  Know  your  conrpetition — tonsider  the  other  options  available 
to  parerus  and  try  not  to  promote  eh<')ite  on  the  basis  of  fees 
t  har'ged. 

•  If  vtuir  struttirre  has  differeru  fees  for  < are,  be  eertirin  that  you 
understand  the  ratiorrale  so  that  you  ean  explain  it  to  parents.. 

•  Work  <  <M)peratively  with  other  t  hild  tare  programs  ui  your  vi- 
tirrrty.  Try  to  tonsider  preschtM)l  thiy  care  ftvs  when  yt)ir  are 
setting  ii|)  yt)ur  structure.  If  parents  t)f  presthtM)lers  finti  they 
must  pay  the  same  or  more  for  after-stht)ol  care  than  for  full- 
day  tare,  ytuir  program  (m)t  to  mentitMi  the  parents  anti  thil- 
tlren)  will  probably  suffer. 

•  Set  a  limit  tm  ht)w  much  yt)U  tarr  subsitlize. 

•  Ctmsitler  yt)ur  fees  antI  fee  structure  attt)rtling  tt)  the  intt)me 

gerreratetl  and  the  tiesign  t)f  ytarr  prt)grain.  Be  certain  bt)th  are  j 
ttmgruent  with  yt)ur  phih)sophy. 
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The  Schools 

Piibli(  s(  h(M)ls  ran  otfer  vital  and  varit-d  resoiin  es  lo  SACC  programs, 
imiudiiig  spa(t\  ulUilies,  iransporlalion,  iiisuraiHc  (iiuhisioii  in  iht^ 
sthoors  lial)iliiv  and  other  policies),  food  (snacks  and/or  meals  from 
public-  vhool  kiuhens),  and  s(K-tial  resourc  es  and  services  (business 
manager,  psvc hologisi,  bilingual  specialist,  nurse,  librarian). 

Whether  SACC  programs  pay  for  these  s(h(M)l  resources— and 
h()v\ — also  varices  trom  community  to  community.  In  many  instances, 
the  public  s(  hools  absorb  the  cost  of  most,  if  not  all,  resources,  thereby 
enabling  programs  to  maintain  reasonable  fees  for  parems.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  where  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-six 
elementarv  schools  operate  SACC  programs  under  the  achiiinisl ra- 
tion c)f  il^e  sc  hools;  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  latchkey  pro- 
grams operate  withiif  the  Division  of  (^oinmunity  F.diication  ancl  as 
part  of  the  public  school  budget;  and  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
whic  h  opctates  an  extended-dav  magnet  sc  hcM)l.  In  other  locales,  sue  h 
'  as  a  few  Massac  husetts  suburbs,  the  sch(M)ls  charge  only  jbr  overtime 
custodial  fees,  while  a  conununity  in  Virginia  passes  on  the  energy 
.costs  for  keeping  the  schools  open  overtime  In  still  other  situaticms, 
such  as  t.l  Paso,  l  exas,  Madiscm,  Wisconsin,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  sc  hools  c  barge  SACC  programs  a  rental  fee  which  is  renegotiated 
each  year.  In  one  comnuuiity.r  itil  eight  sc  hool  principals  Hen  c  barge 
  -  4iat:h  SAC:C  program  a  different  fee-!     '  » 

Financial  Options  for  School  Participation 

In  Chapter  7  we  said  that  schcM)ls  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining how'— and  what— to  charge  programs.  I'here  are  no  uniform 
•  guidelines  for  each  conununity  to  follow,  but  there  dtv  st^veral 
methods  of  deciding  on  fair  rates.  This  section  explains  the  four  most 
common  arrangements  made  l>et ween  schcH)!  systems  and  SA(X]  pro- 
grams: (1)  no  charj^es:  (2)  feesbas?^!  oh  the  amount  of  scjuare  footage 
used;  i^)  fcrs  basted  on  the  ninnber  of  hours  a  program  spends  on  the 
sihcM)l  premises;  and  (4)  a  flat  rate  ot fixe<l  amount. 

■  No  Charges.^  Because  SAC(^  programs  operate  on  tight 
budgets,  using  any  cost  savings  to  feduce  parent  tuition,  raise  staff 
salaries,  or  otherwise  improve  the  program,  many  schcM)!  systems 
simply  waive  any  charges,  I'his  is  espec  iaily  the  case  when  other  sch(H)l 
OR  connnunity-sponsorecl  ac  tivities  which  lecjuire  custcwlians  take 
placKaf  ter  schcH)!,  or  when  custcKlians  would  normally  be  at  school 
c  leaning^m>. 
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III  some  iiisiaiues,  it  riiay  Ik-  diffidill  U)  figure  out  whai  costs 
should  be  assigntui  lo  SACCIv  in  others,  it  is  tl^ar  that  the  a(  tual  rosts 
represcMU  an  iusigiiifitatit  part  of  the  sch(K)l  operating  butigct,  while 
the  benefits  to  the  s(  h(H)l  system  ar  e  very  signific  ani— in  tH)th  tangible 
.  and  iiuangible  ways.  In  some  systems,  s(h(H)ls  that  faced  tieelniing 
enrolhueni  staved  oju  ii  when  they  started  offering  after-st  hool  care; 
in  others,  SACC  has  given  the  s(  h(M)ls  a  positive  public  image  and 
even  broughl  '^w  resideius  to  town. 

■  Square  foot  Charges.  Fees  calculated  on  the  amount  of  ; 
space  used  are  usualij^designed  to  reflect  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
typical  c  lassroom.  F()r  exaiH|%,  in  Maryland's  Montgomery  County,  a 
program  which  serves  a  maximum  of  ^*ventyr*ix  children  is  mandated 
by  state  licensing  recjukements  to  have  a  mininmm  of  35  scjuare  feet 
of  spate  per  c  hild.  I'he  schcM)l  rooms  that  the  program  uses  may  Ik*  ' 
larger  than  that  35-.sciuararfcK)t  Tnininium,  bm'the  program  is  charged 
only  for  the  amount  of  space  it  u.ses— 35  scjuare  feet  per  child.  So 
although  the  program  may  in  fact  be  held  in  a  l,()00-sc|uare-fcH)t 
rcMHn,  it  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  8(M)  scjuare  feet  (or  twenty-six  chil- 
dren X  35  scjuare  fc-et).  In  this  way,  the  schcM)l  system  charges  are  kept 
within  reach  of  the  program's  ability  to  pay;  the  system  derives  some 
revenue  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  the  space; 
and  as  the  immber  of  children  enrolled  increases,  the  rent  is  propor- 
tionally itic  rt*asi*d. 

Not  every  part  of  a  space  figures  into  the  calculation:  bathroom 
and  sink  space,  for  example,  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  total 
usable  space  for  the  program.  Use  of  other  areas  in  the  s<hcM)l  build- 
ing, sue  h  as  the  gym  or  music  rcmm,  is  negotiated  with  the  principal 
and  not  figured  itito  the  scjuare-fcHH  calculation. 

F.Htabllshing  a  ft  e  policy  basecl  on  the  amount  of  spac  e  a  program 
cHcnpies  must  Ik-  done  with  caution.  If  the  financial  realities  of  the^ 
prognjjrn  are  not  considered,  space  charges  may  well  undermine  the 
finatu  tal  strength  of  the  program.  In  one  city,  separate  groups  of.par- 
etus  nui  twelve  separate  SACC  programs  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  smallest  serves  fifteen  children;  the  largest,  sixty.  The  fifteen- 
child  prc'igr  arn  is  in'a  low-enroHment  schcml  with  lots  of  extra  space.  If 
chai^^ed  a  fee  based  on  the  scjuare  fcK)tage  used  (and  without  regard 
lo  licensing),  this  smaller  program  would  have  to  charge  parentN 
higher  fees  than  a  program  with  more  children  which  uses  the  same 
atuotint  of  space.  A  blanket  policy  on  fees  based  on  space  use  might 
jeopardize  smaller  ptograms  whil^  not  particularly  hurting  larger 
ones. 

.ebIc  .  •  3io. 
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•  Charges  by  the  Hour-  Ihis  is  essentially  the  same  ly^»  of 
Yormula  ^sect  in  the  square-f<H)lage  method;  it  can  work  well  only  if 
costs  are  determined  fairly  at  the  outset  so  as  to  reflect  a  program's 
finam  ial  status.  Costs  would  Ik*  prohibitive,  for  example,  for  a  pro-  ' 
gVani  operating  full-day  during  summer  vacations,  sch(H)l  h<xlidays, 
and  days  off;  f 

'  Although  we  refer  to  this  method  as  the  hourly-(  harges  method, 
it  ttsually  involves  a  S(juare-f<K)tage  fornmla  to  arrive  at  an  hourly 
rate.  In  a  Boston  suburb,  for  example,  a  group  of  parent-run  pn>- 
grams  is  charged  in  the  following  way: 

^  l.  Total  square  f<M)tage  of  1  1  schools  1,980,400 

SqnarjL^  footage  of  all  programs  1 1,200 

Dav  (  are of  square  footage  • 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  all  scIhm)1s  $5,090.9!^ 

I)av  (  are  share  of  costs  (.67t  of  operation  and  $:^B,000 
lhSliintenan<  e  (osts) 

:\.  folal  dav  <are  hours                               ,  17,280 

4,  Cost  per  hour  {.$:W.000  divided  by  17,280)  $2.08 

Programs  thus  are  charged  around  $2  per  year  for  the  hours^after 
Sc  hool,  whi(  h  amounts  to  apj>roximately  $1,600  per  year.  Imagiiie  the 
(ost  t<^  these  programs  if  they  were  to  operate  f  ull  time  during  July 
and  August  as  well  as  staving  open  on  vacation  weeks  during  the 
sc  hool  vear! 

•  Flat,  or  Fixed  Rates.  In  cases  where  gt^tting  information  on 
costs  is  difficidt  or  where l)uilding.s  are  used  by  several  groups  after 
sch(M)l  hours,  some  schools  and  programs  negotiate  a  flat  rate^  This 
ma\  Ih'  determined  by  the  "going  rate"  in  the  connnunity— the 
amouius  that  other  groups  pay  (or  donate)  as  rent  to  ( hurches  or 
schools.  The  fee  agree(yipon  initially  may  1h»  adjusted  either  iq)  <fi 
down  as  it  Ikmouics  clear  what  the  program's  in(()me  will  1h\  This 

spe<  ially  good  as  an  interim  plan  for  programs  that  are  just  starling. 


9 

What  Are  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Using  the 
Schools? 

For  the  most  part,  working  with  the  sch<M)ls  offers  SACC  programs  a 
variety  of  advantages  unavailable  elsewhere.  However,  collaboration 
also  means  tradeof  fs.  We  li.st  the  most  connnon  advantages  and  disad-^ 
vantages  here: 
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•  Collaboration  with  the  st  h<M)ls  usually  results  in  a  reduc  tion  in 
program  costs,  which  can  <»ften  be  passed  on  to  parents  as  re- 
duced fees. 

•  Collal)<)ration  with  the  sth(M)ls  opens  up  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sources and  services.  One  program  in  suburban  Minneapolis  is 
able  to  tap  into  a  breakfast  program  served  by  school  staff;  an- 
other in  California  can  use  the  sch(M)l  district's  curriculum  li- 
brary of  films  b<H)ks.  and  other'materials;  still  other  programs 
do  bulk  purchasing  through  the  schools  and  use  sch(H)l  finan- 
cial management  resources. 

•  hi  someSACC  programs,  collaboraticm  with  thtvsch(H)ls  allows 
SACC  staff  Uh  receive  salaries  and/or  benefits  on  a^ar  with 
public  sch(M)l  teachers. 

•  For  some  programs,  collabora^on  has  solved  cash  How  prob- 
lems. In  a  county  school  system  in  California,  for  example, 
when  the  state  is  late  in  reimbursing,  the  .office  of  county 
schcM)ls  is  still  able  to  issue  ch<?cks  to  the  family  day  care  prlwid- 
ers  who  do  SAC-C. 

•  Collaboration  can  also  mean  bureaucracy  or,  as  one  sch«M)l-  j 
district  employee  put  it,  "rules  on  top  of  rules."  For  SACC  pro- 
grams  this  can  mean  an  endless  prcKession  of  approvals— all 

^        the  way  up  to  the  board  of  educadon— before  budgets  are  ap- 
proved and  mcmey  can'be  spent.  •  „ 
-  •  Unless  they  can  be  negotiated,  custodial  fees  can  break  the 
-financial  back  of  a  SACC  program-especially  where  a  custo- 
dians' union  is  involved.- 

Rising  energy  costs  can  also  break  SACC  programs,  especially 
when  they  are  passed  on  unexpectedly  in  midyear.  In  (me 
SACC  program,  energy  costs  have  cmly  been  nmtained  by 
•  ;  keeping  tlie  thermostat  at  55  degrees  and  having  children  wear 
overcoats. 

Guidelines  for  Collaboratlop  with  the  Schools 

F<»llowing  is  a  .set  of  financial  guidelines  designed  to  ensure  fruitful 

collaboraticm  between  public  schools  and  SACC  progra^is: 

•  SchcKil  charges  to  the  program  should  not  pose  such  a  severe 

financial  hardship  that  the  program's  original  puriM)SC— to 

provide  g(M)d  quality  services  to  children— is  threatened. 

Charges  should  be  tied  directly  to  day  care  revenues  and  to  the. 

ability  c»f  the  program  to  pay. 
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'      •  Sili(M>ts  tan  assign  priorittejkti)  gnmps  of  tenants,  each  with  a 
,  different  set  of  costs;  schx)ol  boards^mfty\choose  tq  recognize 
the  benefits  day  care  programs  offer  to  the  system,  and  might 
exempt  them  from  s<mie  costs. 

•  Charges  should  accurately  reflect  the  program's  actual  use  of 
the  uulities  or  other  services.  They  should  not  be  inflated^  in 
order  to  provide  more  revenuies  for  the  school  system  beyond 
covering  that  portion  of  costs  directly  asstKiated  with  the  pro- 
gram's presence  in  sch(M)l  bdildings, 

•  Sch(K)I  systems  should  develop  a  policy  about  the  use  of 
specialised  nonciassrcMHn  areas  such  as  gym,  shop,  homcmak- 
ing,  and  playgrounds.  Schools  sl^ould  consider  the  use  of  these 
areas  as  cninal  to  the  program's  quality,  and^ought  to  donate 
such  resources  as  part  of  the  negotiation. 

•  Sc  h(Jj)l  sy.stems  shcmld  incorporate  into  written  policy  state- 
m$*nts  and  guidelmes  ^1  decisions  about  rental  policy,  vacatitm 
and  holiday  use,-  community  use  of  sch(M)l  facilities,  and  il.ser 
feej.  Policy  should  be  periodically  reviewed  wi|h  Those  affectect 
by  it — and  policy  should  be  flexible  pnuugh  to  respond^  to 
changing  needs  and  resources.  The  essence  of  partnerships  is 
the  notion  that  each  partner  gets  something  from  the  relation- 
shij>.  '  , 

•  Programs  should  provide  the  schools  with  an  accurate  picture 
of  finances  and  projected  enrollment  as  a  gcMuUfaith  way  of 

^working  out  reasonable  payment  agreement.  Both  par<n<;rs 
piist  work  at  the  partnership  business. 


Government  Funds 


\ 
\ 


\ 

Funds  fri)m  federal,  slate,  and  loc  al  government  agencies  can  >mable 
*you  to  hire  and  train  staff,  to  offer  services  to  low-iUcomeTanmies, 
and  to  pmvide  nutritious  snacks  and  meals.  Many  programs,  espe- 
ciidly  thf)|e  that  serve  predominantly  low-income  groups,  simply 
could'  nol^iexist  without  one  or  more  forms  of  government  funding. 
Without  si|ch  support,  others  would  haVe  to  raise  fees  or  reduce  ser- 
vices to  thth point  where  the  value  of  their  continuing  woidd  be  (|ues- 
tionable.  "  / 

For  all  l|heir  advantages,  funds  from  government  agencies  can  be 
extremely  ciifficult  to  obtain  and  problematic  oiue  you  obfain  them. 
As  you  work  your  way  through  the  bureaucracy,  you  will  quicRly  dis- 
cover titat  government  funds  always  come  with  strings  attached:  re- 
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strittions  oiKhe  iiuonie  of  families  you  tan  serve,  requirements  about 
'  your  tax  stiitus,  arid  lots  of  paperwork  and  reporting. 

Recwrt  poliil  changes  initiated  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
have  made  government  funding  even  more  problematic.  Prdgrams  such 
as  public  service  employment  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CE  TA)  £nd  Ccmimunity  Development  , 
BI<Kk  Grants  (CDBG).  that  were  important  fuhding  sources  for 
SACX:  programs,  have  virtyally  ceased  to  exist.  Title  XX  pf  the  Social  " 
Security  Act  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Child 
Care  FockI  Program  continue,  but  are  administered  as  state  block 
grams  with  reduced  tunding.  In  addition,  funding  guidelines  have 
become  more  restrictive.  Under  the  "New  Federalism,"  responsibility 
f<,r  social  programs  is  gradually  shifting  to  the  states,  which  will,  in 
general,  mean  that  less  government. funding  will  be  available  for 
SACC  programs,  with  keener  competition  for  funds  at  the  state  and 

l<Kal  levels.  ,  r  u- 

Betause  most  federal  funding  programs  are  in  Hux  as  of  this 
writing,  we  suggest  that  you  check  the  status  of  these  programs  with 
national  organizations  and  offices  such  as: 

I  he  I'nitcd  States  Departmeat  of  Agrituliure 

FcxkI  and  Nutrition  Service  ...  * 

Child  Care  and  Summer  Programs  Divisions 

Wa-ihiiigton,  D.C.  202.50 

(202)  447-8211  ,     ' "  . 

I  hc  Children's  Defense  Fund 
.1520  New  Hampshire  Avfnue,  N.W.  » 
WashiiiiEton,  D.C.  20036 
(8(K))  42441602 

I  he  Day  C;aie  Coum  il  of  Amerita,  Inc. 
160§  17th  Street,  ^si.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20«(W 
(202)  74.5-0220 

Or,  consult  child  care  information  and  referral  agencies,  state  de- 
part uietitsof  social  service.s,  etc. 

Other  Government  Funds 
«  A  variety  of  other  as  vet  unmentioned  local,  state,  and  federal  fund- 
ing sounes  are  iK-ing  used  by  SACC  programs  around  the  country. 
Some  of  the  inotiey  or  services  from  these  sources  may  be  available  to 
you.  If  not,  it  is  our  hope  that  hearing  abt)ut  them  may  in.spire  you  to 
find  something  similar  in  your  community  or  to  think  creatively  about 
h<w  available  money  might  be  used  by  your  SAC:C  program. 
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In  Connecticut,  thanks  to  support  from  the  governor  s  office, 
the  Office  of  Child  Day  Care  (OCDC)  made*'"inn()vative  pro- 
gram grants"  as  p^t  of  a  demonstration  program  for  "children 
of  low-income  working  parents  hot  eligible  for  the  existing 
program."  Each  day  care  prograni  approved  for  funding  by 
GC"DC  received  a  decreasing  percentage  of  state  suppWt , 
over  a  three  year  period.  The  goal  of  this>  policy  was  to  en- 
courage programs  to  be  cost-effective  in  using  available  pub- 
lic school  or  other  rent-free  space,  and  ultimately  to  become 
self-supporting. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Family  After  Schoof  Program  in  Milwaukee 
Received  a  $2,500  flat  grant  from  the  state  for  start-up  funds. 
Thi^  grant"  enabled  the  program  to  purchase  supplies  and 
equipment  for.  its  tliree  proposed  sites  and  to  pay  for  mailing 
and  publicitj^costs. 
TrPVlrgima/ zTi^ATI^ 

from  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  These  monies  go  to 
subsidize  the  program's  sliding^fee  scale  so  that  care  is  not  pro- 
Ijibitive  to  the  parents  who  need  and  use  it. 
In  .  the  Robbinsdale  Area  ^Schools  in  suburban  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  the  Adventure  Club  program  has  received  flat 
grants  from  small  cities  whose  children  attend  school  in  the 
school  district.  This  money  was  sought  when  it  became  clear 
that  Title  XX  funds  were  not  going  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Minneapolis  suburbs.  As  one  w^y  of  subsidizing  the  low- 
*  income  children  in  this  5ACG  program.  Adventure  Club 
looked  to  the  cities  and  found  where^the  children  live.  They 
asked  them  to  "help,  subsidize  a  sliding-fee  scalfe  based  on  fam- 
ily income"  and  also^sked  that  "the  city*s  recreation  depart- 
ments work  with  the  Adventiire  Club  program  to  provide 
greater  recreational  opportunities"  for  the  children  in  care. 
In  one  Chicago  suburb,  community  development  block'  grant^ 
funds  were  received  b^a  program  through  the  village  funding 
mechanism.  y 

ki  Seattle,  the  YMCA  program,  like  many  throughout  the 
icountry,  is  able  to  cut  costs  by  using  eligible  college  work-study 
students.  The  program  pays  a  small  percentage  of  the  students* 
salaries  white  the  federal  government  and  the  college  pay  the 
rest.  Many  of  the  students  are  able  to  stay  with  the  program  for 
a  number  of  years  while  attending^chool.  thus  adding  consis-^ 
lency  to  the  program  and  increasing  the  program's  return  on 
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any  supervision  or  training  that  is  done.  The  major  drawback  • 
of  thp  work-study  program  is  the  college  calendar  s  vacations 
and  breaks,  which  can  present  severe  staffing  problems. 

To  find  out  alK)Ut  receiving  work-study  students,  contact  the* 
financial  aicli  office  of  colleges  and  universities  in  your  vicinity, 

There  is  no  one'tried  and  true  method  for  obtaining  government 
funds,  but  it  does  seem  that  programs  that  "pay  attention"  to  the 
political  process  can  make  it  work  for  them.  Constant  "positive  pres- 
sure," good  public  relations,  and  lots  of  information  sharing  are  cru- 
cial. Having  parents,  SACC  staff,  and  hoard  members  informed  about 
and  involved  in  the  funding  process  can  often  make  a  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  outcomes.  The  effect  of  letters  to  politicians  and  other 
public  officials  about  the  importance  of  the  SACC:  program,  focusing 
on  how  certain  actions  will  aff^t  the  program  and  ultimately  the  chiU 
dren  served,  should  not  be  underestimated/ 

Understanding  how  to  build  and  cement  links  with  other  com- 
munity agencies  and  instituUons  may  help  you  in  your  search  for  gov« 
ernment  funds.  In  fact,  one  program  we  visited  advised  others  "to 
Write  grants  in  coordination  with  other  local  organizations"  as  a  suc- 
cessful strategy  for  securing  funding.  We  al$o  know  of  one  SACC 
prognim  that  received  a  two-year  Law  Enforcement  Act  Administra- 
tion (LEAA)  grant  because  it  presented  itseH>s  a  program  that woulcj 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.' In  seeking  funding  that  may 
xaOTc-y(m  tt)  "package"  your  program  differendy.. the. questions  you 
should  ask  are:  How  much  do  ycm  have  to  redehne  yourself  luid  your 
goals?  How  much  will  your  goals  foj  the  SACC  program  mesh  with  or 
be  shared  by  the  funder?  And  how  much  autcmomy  do  you— or  will 

\yotr — have?\  . 

Some  SACC  programs  are  afraid  to  become  dependent  in  any 
way  on  funding  from  the  government  or  the  schools.  They  feet  that 
unpredictable  losses  of  funding  could  spell  disaster.  For  this 
reason— and  because  of  the  Reagan  Administ>atiori-'s  cuts  in 
programs— groups,  agencies,  and  insUtiitions  running  SACC  pro- 
grams are  increasingly  turning  to  the  private  sector. 

The  Private  Sector 

I  he  private  sector  refers  Uy  nongovernment- related  funding  sources- 
such  as  foundations  (national  and  local),  corporations  (business  and^ 
industry),  community  organizations  (Lions,  Junior  League,  Kiwatiis, 
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etc),  and  iiulividiial  donors.  A  detailed  tour  through  the  various  sub- 
categories of. the  private  sector  would  recjuirt  a  book  in  itself,  and 
several  gcMxl  ones  already  exist. 4-See  the  Bibliography,)  Instead,  we 
—  provide  atr  ()vcniew*  T>f  posstblr  private  iiindmg  sources,  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  the  ways  they  have  been  used  by 
SA(X]  programs.  We  do  not  go  into  great  depth  about  how  to  write  a 
proposal  or  how  t(^condu(  t  a  fundrai.sing  campaign.  We  do,  however, 
oull iue  the  rroicial  steps  in  aixy  sir ategy^Xm^udvate^sectxir  f uiadrakiug  - 
and  refer  you  to  what  we  think  are  the  best  resources  for  identifying' 
funders  and  for  writing  proposals. 

^       •  ■  *  . 

Foundations  ,        .  ^y 

rhere  are  over  21,000  foiuidations  of  several  different  types  in  the 
United  oStates,  However,  most  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  dis- 
burse funds  to  nonprofit  group.s,  agencies,  or  in,sfitiuions.  The  most 
commonly  known  foundations  are  the  large,  naticmal  ones  .such  as  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Carnegie  (Corporation,  and  Robert  Wood  John.son 
Foundation.  They  restrict  their  givin^j^  to  programs  or  pr()jects  that 
are  highly  innovative,  have  national  impact,  and  could  serve  as  models 
^  to  be  replicated  elsewhere.  Less  well-known,  but  more  likely  to  assist 

SA(X]  programs,  are  the  community  and  family  foundations,  which 
"  typically  focus  their  giving  on  a  specific  geographic  area.  These  foun- 
dations are  as  interested  in  meeting  local  needs  as  they  are  in  funding 

innovative  modols,  :       "  "" 

Foimdations  are  concerned  about  making  .sound  investments 
which  contribute  to  public  welfare,  culture,  or  knowledge.  By  and 
largj^,  ho\\'ever,  they  are  not  willing  to  provide  regular  operating  .sup- 
port for  any  program,  no  matter  how  good  that  program  is.  Founda- 
tion funds  could  make  a  significant  c(mtribution  to  your  yearly  budget 
but  it  would  be  unwi.se  to  think  that  any  one  foundation  will  uncl^er- 
write  your  continuing  x)perati(m.  If  you  have  a  new  program  or  com- 
ponent, applying  to  several  foundati(ms  may  b#.a  good  strategy.  If 
^  you  need  scholarship  money  on  a  regular  basis,  be  prepared  to  write 
proposals  to  different  foundations  ever)#»year, 

■  How  to  Identify  Foundations  that  Might  Fund  You,  Infor- 
hiation  abouf^foundations  is  very  well  organized  and  accessible, 
thanks  larj^ely  t(y  the  eff()rts  ()f  the,.5£m«dation  Center,  a  professional 
organization  that  acts  as  a  clearinghtJjuse  in  the  foundation  world .  The 
Foundation  CCenter  has  a  nation  wide  {network  of  foundation  reference 
collections  available  for  free  public  ijfse.  Four  of  these — in  New  York 
C]ity,  Washington,  D.(C,,  San  Francisco,  and  Cleveland — are  operated 
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by  the  Fouiulation  Center.  Over  one  hundred  others  are  maintained 
in  ccKiperating  Hbrarics  or  foundations  in  all  fifty  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  (Call  800-424-9836  toll  free  for  an  up-to-date 
referral  l<)  the  collection  Tiearest  you.^  ^ 

Finding  the  information  you  need  will  not  necessarily  require  a 
trip  to  an  official  Foundation  Center  reference  collection.  In  fact,  the 
Idevelopnient  office  or  library  of/many  universities,  colleges,  and  large 
W)dalagetu:ies  isUkeiy  mbave  niost  of  the  publications  you  will  need 
^o  start  your  search.  ^ 

\  Your  first  step,  after  identifying  an  appropriate  library,  is  to  de- 
v'elop  a  broad  list  of  prospects— foundations  that  have  previously 
fiimled  programs  or  projects  similar  in  some  way  to  yours.  Two  publi- 
cations with  subject  indexes  for  grants  of  $5,000  or  more,  made  by 
al\()ut  four  hundr£:d  foundations,  make  this  task  relatively  easy.  Com- 
seArch  Printouts  is  a  computerized  listing  of  grants  by  topical  areas 
sut\ha&  day  care.  yQUtk4?r()granis,  women's  programs,  etc.  Each  top- 
ical, li.stiiig  is  subdivided  by  state,  so  that  you  can  quickly  identify 
fouhdations  in  your  state  which  have  funded  similar  programs.  Fmn- 
dati^m  Grants  Index,,  from  which  Comsearch  Printouts  are  derived,  is  a 
listirig  of  foundation  grants  by  state,  cross-referenced  by  subject  areas. 
Tht  index  appears  annually  and  bimonthly  as  an  insert  in  Foundation 
.Vmvjthe  major  trade  magazine  for  the  foundation  world.  While  the 
(kmisUirch  Printouts  are  the  quickest  way  to  identify  relevant  foun- 
datioiis,  they  are  not  as  up-to-date  as  the  himimth\y  Grants  Index,  so  it 
is  important  to  use  both. 

I  h^re  are  several  f)ther  ways  to  broaden  your  list  of  prospects. 
First  fiijd  out  if  there  is  a  special  directory  of  foundations  for  your 
state  rekon,  community,  or  subject  area.  In  California,  for  example, 
FunJinglithe  Arts  and  Funding  for  the  Handicapped  can  help  you  iden- 
tify a  seleVt  pool  of  prospects.  Second,  l<K)k  in  the  "Fields  of  Interest^' 
.sectic  n  ot\rhe  Fourfdation  Directcnj,  which  lists  3,000  foundations  with 
asset|of  (Wer  $1  million  and/or  total  annual  grant  giving  of  over 
$100,|()00.  Third,  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  you  can  identify  founda- 
tions II  voiir  state-though  not  by  field  or  interest-by  using  Volume 
2  of  The  F(\indalion  Center  National  Data  Book,  which  lists  all  21,000 
grant  giving;  foundations. 

D  iiing  t\he  prosptxting  stage  of  your  search,  it  is  important  to 
think  iinagiiLtively  about  the  funding  categories  into  which  your 
progr  un  might  fit.  If,  for  example,  you  need  funds  to  remodel  your 
child  tlare  facility,  don't  l(K)k  just  for  foundations  that  fund  child  care; 
al.s<)  l<lok  for  ihose  that  fund  "buildings  and  equipment."  None  may 
have  funded  ciav  rare  programs  before,  but  that  may  be  because  none 
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ever  applied,  not  because  the  fourulation  has  rules  against  such 
grants.  If  a  large  part  of  ihb  population  you  serve  is  of  minority  or 
low-income  status,  be  sure  to  look  for  foundations  with  particular 
interest  imhose  populatkms. 

After  you  have  cast  your  net  broadly  and  identified  a  full  list  of 
prospects,  it  is  time  to  narrow  your  list  down  to  those*  foundations 
which  are  serious  p()ssibilittes.  Many  of  the  foundations  you  identified 
during  your  prospecting  stage  will  have  geographical  restrictions  that 
you  don't  meet;  others  will,  on  further  investigation,  turn  out  not  to 
be  interested  in  your  type  of  program.  You  can  obtain  much  of  the 
information  you  need  for  the  narrowing  down  process  from  The 
Foundation  Directory. 

l  o  further  identify  those  foundations  whose  interests  most  closely 
match  yours,  you  can  use*  three  sources.  The  Foundation  (Center's 
Source  Book  Profiles  provides  in-depth  information  on  the  I, ()()()  largest 
foundations,  including  a  selecUon  ()f  recent  ^^^^^  _ 
ports  published  by  about  500  foundations  will  give  you  the -most 
recent  lists  of  their  grantees  and  will  also  explain  the  foundations' 
purposes  and  grant-giving  guidelines.  For  foundations  that  (ton*t  ' 
have  annual  reports,  as  is  the  case  with  many  family  foundations, 
you  can  find  the  lists  of  grantees  by  reviewing  tax  forms  990  AR 
and  990  PF,  which  all  private  foundations  must  file  with  the  IRS.* 
Refereiice  coltections  of  the  Foundation  (Center  have  IRS  records 
for  those  foundations  within  their  state,  and  the  Foundation  (Cen- 
ter libraries  in  New  York  and  Washington  have  them  for  all  foun- 
dations in  the  United  States. 

Researching  foundations  isn't  an  exact  science.  Manyfoundaticms 
that  look  as  if  they  should  be  interested  in  your  program  will  decline 
to  review  your  application,  saying  that  day  care  is  out.side  their  pro- 
gram focus.  Others  that  seem  only  marginally  interested  in  SA(X^  will 
turn  out  to  be  very  receptive  to  your  application.  You  will  develop 
better  judgment  and  a  thick  skin  after  you  have  been  at  it  for  a  while, 
but  a  sense  of  humor  helps  considerably  if  you  are  gt'tting  into  the 
foundation  game. 

■  How  to  Apply  to  Foundations..  Once  you  have  narrowed 
down  a"  likely  list  of  prospects,  yoii  are  almost  ready  to  write  a 
proposal— r almost  becau.se  your  chances  of  having  a  propo.sai  con.sid- 
en^d  .seriously  will  be  greatly  increased  if  you  can  arrange  to  nieet  with 
a  foundation  representative  before  .submitting  your  proposal, 

Sometimes  meetings  can  be  arranged  with  a  simple  phone  call, 
F>ut  they  are  not  always  so  easy  to  set  up.  Some  foundations  simply  . 
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have  a  polit  y  ot  not  meeting  with  applicants.  Others  may  meet  with 
you  after  receiving  a  pn)posal  if  they  want  further  information.  Still 
others  that  are  receptive-to  meetings  before  proposal  submission  are, 
like  most  foundations,  beseiged  with  applicants,  so  it  helps  to  have 
someJKxIy  who  can  assist  in  opening  the  foundation  d(K)r  to  you. 

There  is  no  surefire  ineth()d  of  making  contact  with  the  persoiv 
who  can  help  arrange  a  meeting,  but  several  strategies  occasionally 
pay  off.  First,  sec  if  anybody  on  your  board  or  staff  knows  somebody 
on  the  foundation's  staff,  which  is  usually  listed  in  the  annual  report. 
If  there  is  no  staff,  see  if  somebody  knows  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
foundatit)!!.  Second,  <  he(  k  the  annual  report  or  IRS  forms  to  see  what 
other  programs  the  foundation  has  supported.  If  you  know  the  di- 
rector or  a  staff  person  at  one  of  those  programs,  don't  be  shy  about 
(  ailing  to  explain  your  situation  and  to  ask  for  help  with  an  introduc- 
tion. Since  foundations  rarely  provide  conUnuing  operating  support 
fi^r^rogratns,  ycmr  ^dk^agm'^s^self-iuerest  maf4iot4)e  in  jeopa rdy  by 
helping  you  out. 

A  meeting  with  foundation  staff  will  let  ycni  explore  nmtual  areas 
of  interest.  Very  often  foundation  funding  guidelines  are  couched  in 
broa<l  terms.  A  face-to-face  conversation  will  allow  you  to  learn  what's 
between  the  lines,  ami  to  find  out  if  and  how  the  foundation's  pro- 
gram of  giving  is  changing.  You  may  find  out,  for  example,  that  the 
foundation  is  interested  in  some  aspect  of  your  program  that  you 
hadn't  considered.  A  meeting  will  help  you  tailor  your  proposal  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible. 

If  ypu  are  able  to  arrange  a  meeting,  be  sure  to  go  in  with  as  clear 
an  idea  as  possible  of  what  you  want  to  do,  why,  and  how  much  it  \yill 
cost,  and  how  you  plan  to  continue  supporting  it.  Also  l)e  sure  that 
you  can  explain  tvhy  your  program  is  in  line  with  the  foundation's 
stated  interests.  You  may  not  be  asked  all  or  even  any  of  these  (jues- 
lions,  but  you  should  be  prepared  to  answer  them. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  Jjieeting,  you  will  have  to  submit  a 
proposal.  Kach  foundation  may  have  a  different  format  for  the  sub- 
mission of  proposals,  and  it  is  advisable  to  stick  to  that  format.  One 
may  want  a  three-page  letter  stating  your  needs  and  how  you  would 
use  the  funds,  while  another  may  want  a  ten-page  proposal  with  a 
detailed  budget  and  a  list  of  lK)ard  members.  Whatever  the  vaiiatipn 
in  format  is,  essentially  most  foundations  are  l(X)king  for  answers  to 
the  same  common-sense  set  of  (juestjons.  They  want  to  know:  what 
•vou  w  ant  to  do,  why  you  want  to  do  it  (that  is,  why  there  is  a  real  need 
for  your  service),  how  you  are  (jualified  to  do  it;  how  and  when  you 
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will  do  it,  how  mut  h  it  will  cost,  how  much  you  want  from  them,  and 
how  you  plan  to  raise  other  funds  during  i^v  after  the  grant  period. 
They  want  all  of  this  information  in  a  styleiAat  is  brief,  clear,  f ree  ^t* 
jargon,  and  perMmal  Many  people  forget  that  foundation  officers  are 
real  people;  they  want  to  know  how  the  money  they  grant  will  make  a 
difference  in  human  lives.  Putting  all  this  somewhat  differently,  a 
g(K)d  proposal  should  he  a  dcKument  that  is  readable  and  usable  by 
your  board,  staff,  and  by  you,  l>ecause  it  shoukl  present  a  clear  plan  of 
action  and  results. 

There  are  many  b(H)ks  and  articles  available  on  proposal  writing, 
some  of  which  are  available  at  the  cooperating  collections  of  the 
Foundation  Center.  However,  the  single  best  publication  on  proposal 
writing  is  Program  Planning  and  Proposal  Writing.  It  is  available  in  both 
a  brief  and  an  expanded  form  from  TheGrantsmanship  Center.  1031 
South  (Vrand  Avenue.  Tos  Angeles,  California  90015  (Telephone: 

213-749-4721).  . 

•  What  If  You  Don't  Get  Funded?  If  you  aren't  funded  by  a 
particular  foundation,  use  the  experience  to  help  you.  Send  a  thank- 
you  letter,  and  ask  if  you  can  talk  with  their  «taff  about  the  reasons  for 
the  denied  request;  you  may  be  able  to  learn  from  the  rejection  and 
ea.se  the  way  For  a  future  application. 

Corporations,  Business,  and  Industry 

This  cnr^-g^^^v  r#>rf-r«;  t£i,th£vri\st)urces  that  are  available  from  different 
segments  of  the  business  community,  including  corporate  founda- 
ticms  (the  "giving  arm"  of  a  corporation  that  has  been  set  up  as  a 
.separate  foundation),  large  national  corporations,  large  local  corpo- 
rations or  busine.sses,  and  small  local  busine.sses. 

As  of  this  writing,  c  orporations  are  able  to  deduct  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  pretax  profits fr()m  tb<^.ir  taxable  income  if  th^?y  donate  it 
to  nonprofit  organizaticms.  HoWevef^,  only  about  1  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  donate  up  to  10  percent.  In  reality, 
those  that' do,  tend  to  do  so  for  other  reasons:  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  their  community;  directly  benefiting  employees  and  their 
families;  and  re(  eiving  positive  publicity  for  the  company, 
■i  It  is  riot  possible  to  paint  a  dear  picture  of  all  of  the  various  re- 
sources that  the  corporate  world  has  and  is  willing  to  share  with  SACC 
programs.  Appealing  to  the  business  sector  for  resources  is  a  fairly 
new  approach,  and  the  corporate  community  in  general  is  a  vast,  un- 
tapped resource/ Nevertheless,  a  number  of  day  care  programs  have 
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worked  successfully  with  the  business  world.  Here  are  some  exam- 
ples: 

•  Corporate  foundations  have  made  grants  to  individual  SACC 
programs  that  they  have  used  to  purchase  equipment,  renovate 
space,  or  to  augment  the  program's  scholarship  fund. 

•  A  consortium  of  businesses  has  supported  a  needs  assessment 
on  SACC. 

•  A  large  midwestern  company  has  acquired  property  in  the 
country,  some  miles  from  its  physical  plant,  and  set  it  up  as  a 
.summer  day  camp  for  the  school-age  children  of  its  employees. 

• '  As  part  of  their  fringe  benefit  packages,  many  companies  pay  a 
certain  percentage  of  ah  employee's  child  care  costs,  and  some 
corporations  have  estal^lished  mechanisms,  for  providing  in- 
formation and  referral  regarding  child  care  options  in  their 
areas.  Such  benefits  have  been  made  more  attractive  to  em- 
ployees with  the  new  tax  law,  formally  kpown  as  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

•  A  large  company  .regularly  donates  truckloads  of  renewable, 
scrap  materials  to  a  central  resour<;e  center  that  is  freely  used 
by  day  care  centers  in  the  area. 

•  Aprintingcompany  donates  boxes  full  of  paper  to  any  daycare 

program  that  will  pick  them  up. 

•  A  national  corporation  located  in  a  small  town  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  largely  company  employees  did  a  town-wide  needs 
assessment  and  subsequently  started  an  on-site  day  care  cen- 
ter— heavily  subsidized  by  the  company — for  the  children 
of  employees, 

•  An  accounting  office  provides  a  yearly  audit  and  other  services 
to  a  SACC  program  a^  no  charge. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  businesses,  unlike  ^'lundations,  have 
more  than  money  to  offer  SACC  programs.  They  also  have  goods  and 
services.  You  may  want  different  things  from  different  segments  of 
the  busine.ss  community,  and  it  is  important  for  you  to  figure  out  what 
you  want  before  you  make  your  approach.  • 

■  How  to  Identify  Prospects  in  tlie  Business  Commu- 
nity. Compared  to  the  foundation  world,  the  business  world  is  vast, 
diffuse,  and  not  as  easy  to  penetrate,  Corporate  foundations  ca^  be 
identified  through  several  publications  available  at  Foundation 
Center  collections,  including  Cor^^ora^^  Foundation  Pr^/w.  However, 
corporations  themselves  do  not  have  to  reveal  the  recipients  of  their 
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contributions.  SM  all  corporate  sponors  seek  the  high  visibility  the 
compani<es  that  Sponsor  television  programs! 

Several  easjfiy  available  sources  may,  however,  lead  you  to  polen-  • 
tial  contributors  from  the  business  world.  Your  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  help  you  identify  businesses  likely  to  be  interested  in 
day  care.  These  are  often  companies  with  high  concentrations  of  fe- 
male employees.  The  Chamber  may  also  lead  you  to  companies  that 
would  be  willing  to  share  their  scrap  materials  or  services  with  you. 
The  business  sectioh  of  your  IcKal  newspaper  will  keep  you  apprised 
Of  new  businesses  in  the  community,  which  might  want  the  publicity 
attached  to  any  contribudon.  And  don't  forget  the  annual  reports  pf  * 
other  social  agencies.  They  may  list  business  contributors  who  could 
be  contributing  to  you  next  year! 

•  A*  m  to  Apply  to  Businesses.  As  with  foundations,  your  best 
entree  is  through  a  personal  contac  t:  perhaps  a  parent  using  your 
program,  a  board  member,  or  a  friend  who  works  for  one  of  the  com- 
panies you  are  planning  to  approach.^j\  sympathetic,  supportive  in- 
sider can  give  you  a  sense  of  how  the  company  works,  who  has  the 
decision-making  power,  and  what  avenue  would  yield  the  most  posi- 
tive results.  This  person  might  also  help  you  formula;te  s<mie  specific 
answers  to  the  important  question  of  what  you  can  do  for  the  company, 
and  might  help  arrange  a  meeting  for  or  with  you. 

Businesses  may  not  be  used  to  receiving  requests  from  SACCr  pro- 
grams, but  at  some  point  they  will  want  your  application  in  writing.  A 
brief  (two-  to  three-page)  letter  answering  the  same  (]uestions  as  your 
foundation  proposal  should  do  the  trick.  If  they  want  more,  they  will 
ask  for  it.  Remember  to  keep  it  jclear,  personal,  and  to  the  point! 

Ck>mmunity  Organizations 

Most  communities  have  .local  chapters  of  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Junior  League,  Kiwanis  Club,.  Rotary  International,  League  of 
^JVomciL  Voters,  etc.  In  addition,  there  are  other  existing  organiza- 
tions or  institutions  (church  groups,  PTOs,  etc.)  that  are  involved  in 
community  affairs.  Most  of  these  groups  have  a  range  of  gfrdh  and 
purposes  that  are  determined  by  the  members  of  the  organizatioii, 
but  some  type  of  community  service  is  usually  a  key  component  of 
their  work.  Sime  of  these  groups  respond  to  specific  funding  requests  . 
by  outside  groups,  while  others  assume  some  portion  of  fhe  "prolj- 
Icm*'  afid  attempt  to  solve  it  themselves. 

If  you  are  considering  asking  a  group  or  an  organization  to  spon- 
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sor  your  SACC:  pr())(iani»  to  play  a  major  role  in  starl-up,  or  to  donate 
a  large  sum  of  nionvy»  the  process  will  probably  differ.  In  cases  where 
community  organizations  have  been  instrumental  in  starting  a  SACXi 
program,  the  impetus  has  often  come  from  within  the  group  itself. 
For  example,  \u  a  Boston  suburl),  the  Ix^ague  of  Women  Voters  was 
interested  in  starting  a  SACIC  program.  I  he  members  of  the  chapter 
took  this  on  as  fheir  group's  work,  and  divided  up  the  tasks  that 
needed  to  be  dpne.  In  this  situation,  the  community  group  itself  be- 
came the  "action*'  group — doing  needs  assessments,  contacting  other  ^ 
agencies  and  groups,  and  building  a  coalition  of  interested  comnm- 
nity  memJ)ers.  However,  parents  o;-  other  interested  individuals  or 
agencies  can  contact  community  organizations  at  different  points 
along  the  way  and  enlist  their  support.  * 

In  many  cit^and  towns,  a  directory  of  amimunity  organizations 
is.  published  bv^ie  Chamber  of  Clommerce,  the  city  itself,  or  an 
agency  such  as  the  Asstniation  of  Mental  Health.  If  contacting  your 
I(Kal  government  yields  no  such  central  listing,  then  the  telephone 
directory,  local  rtcwspapers,  public  library,  and  long-time  citizens  of 
the  cmnmunity.ciin  all  help,  you  to  fill  out  your  list. 

■  How  to  Apply.  Because  thes^gro'ups  are  rooted  in  the  com- 
munity, it  is  important  in  find  out  who  their  members  are.  Any 
mVMiiber  should  be  able  to  tell  you  what  the  group's  priorities  are,  in 
terms  of  both  hciw  anci  where  it  spends  any  money  it  might  have,  and 
how  it  handles  those  priorities.  For  example,  is  the  group  apt  to  give 
money  for  something  it  believes  in  and  let  others  do  the  work?  Or  is  it 

\:  likely  that  members  will  want  to  become  directly  involved  vyith  the 
jiroject  themselves?  Or  might  the  group  organization  be  interested  in  * 
making  an  in-kind  donation?  U*arning  what  interests  and  priorities 
an  organizati(m  has  will  help  you  to  know  if  it  will  be  interested  in 
'  your  program  or  prc)ject.  Finding  out  how;  it  responds  to  things  it 
carei^  about  will  give  you  a  sense  of  what  you  might  expect  from  the 
organizati(m  or  what  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  for. 

■  Individual  Donors.  Wealthy  community  members  or  others 
may  hv  willing  to  contribute  sub^ntial  sums  of  money  to  your  pro- 
gram. Some  programs,  using  the  aaunmlated  knowledge  of  many 
people,  compile  lists  of  such  individu^  and  then  send  personal  let- 
ters  requesting  donations.  Others  adoRt'a  one-to-one  approach, 
tailoring  their  appeal  to  the  individual.  ()Ften  this  means  providing 
tours  of  the  program,  discussions  with  the  sh^f,  or  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  help  the  potential  donor  see  the  me4ts  of  the  SACCl  proij^---;**ii 
gram.  One  SACC  program  even  tries  to  get  will  b^jtfests  by  having    '  : 
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board  members  talk  to  (oinmunity  mem^bers  about  including?  the 
SACXI  program  in  their  wills.  / 

In  addition  to  asking  wealthy  people  for  large  sums  of  money, 
many  programs  appeal  to  a  larger  pool  of  potential  donors  for  smaller 
contributions.  This  is  generally  done  near  the  end  of  the  year,  as  indi- 
sviduals  are  thinking  about  their  taxes.  Many  organizations  feel  that 
this  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  obtain  small,  tax-free  contributions  from 
iiKlividuals.J.ots  of  small  contributions  do  add  up.  Also,  you  may  be 
able  to  institutionalize  this  process  so  that  it  happens  yearly  and  your 
donors  t)e(()me  "sponsors'\or  "Mends'*  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
perhaps  you  <  an  think  up  an  inexpensive  way  to  give  these  people 
recogniticm.  This  may  ac  t  as  the  impetus  for  others  who  will  want  to 

Join  the  group.  •  "      mt-..  , 

*■  ■•         •  \ 

Fundraising  Events  \ 

In  reality,  many  SACX:  programs  depend  upon  fundraising  events, 
lK)th  lar^'  and  small,  for  the  majority  of  their  nontuition  funding. 
Some  groups  hnd  that  with' a  good  idea  and  many  people  willing  to  do 
their  share/a  lot  of  money  can  be  raised.  Others  find  themselves 
spending  hours  and  hours  of  time  for  a  project  that  nets  only  a  small 
return.  If  you>  program  needs  a  small  amount  of  money  (under 
$500),  a  (ouple  of  small  events — such  as  bake  sales  or  garage  sales- 
might  just  do  the  trick.  If  a  substantial  sum  is  needed,  then  a  large- 
scale  event  or  combinaticms  of  events  will  be  called  for.  Whether  the 
,  events  are  large  or  sitiall,  there  are  some  common  questions  that 
should  be  answered  to  insure  success. 

■  When  Should  Fundraising  Events  Tal<e  Place?  The  timing 
of  fundraising  even*  is  usually  an  important  factor  in  their  siiccess. 
Proper  timing  will  probably  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  event  it- 
self (for  example,  a  Christmas  fair  will  likely  be  held  in' December), 
tbe  other  community  events  that  you  are  competing  with,  the  availa- 
bility of  volunteers  to  work  on  the  project,  and  the  SACX:  program's 
finaiH  ial  needs.  Clearly,  if  you  ^e  ^Manning  to  raise  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, your  event  should  be  held\ell  in  advance  of  the  period  when 
those  funds  are  to  be  usedt  If  m^y  of  ypur  volunteers  take  their 
vacations  dunng  the  summer,  this  wuuld  probably  not  be  the  titne  to 
expect  planning  for  a  successful  event  to  take  place. 

■  Wflo  Should  Be  Responsible  for  the  Project  or  Event?  The 
answer  depends  largely  upon  the  scape  of  the  project  and  the  accom- 
panying tasks  that  must  be  accomplished.  No  matter  what  the  nature 
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of  the  pr()ject  is,  there  must  be  one  person  (or  a  small  committee)  who 
\s  clearly  in  charge  and  is  able  to  coordinate  all  of  the  different  activi- 
ties. It  is  also  important  that  enough  responsible  volunteers  be  in- 
volved in  the  project  so  that  a  few  people  aren  t  overburdened  and 
"burned  out"  from  overpartidpation.  Involving  different  individuals 
laa  pr()ject  that  has  responsible,  clear  leadership  broadens  the  base  of 
support  for  the  project,  commits  more  people  to  its  success,  and  pro- 
vides more  of  a  **fun"  experience  for.  the  volunteers.  Also,  the  learn- 
ing thdX  results  from  any  such  endeavi)r  can  then  be  shared  by  |nore 
people. 

Who  Is  the  Fundraising  Project  Aimed  at?  An  important 
step  often  neglected  by,  novice  fundraiser?  is  identifying  the  audience 
in  advance.  For  example,  if  your  SACC  program  is  planning  to  sell 
(Ihristmas  trees,  you  want  to  be  certain  that  the  adull  population  in 
your  community  knows  this,  that  you  are  well-loc/ted  for  easy  access, 
and  that  you  are  "open  for  business"  during  the  evening  and  weekend 
hours  when  most  people  buy  their  trees.  In  this  case,  you  must  also 
know  all  of  the  details  about  "the  competition.''  This  will  all6w  you  to 
compete  fairly  and  raise  the  funds  you  need.  A  roller-skating  day  at 
the  Icxal  rink  would  demand  advejjjlising  in  places  where  potential 
"customers"  would  be  reached;  pleidly  of  signs  up  at  shops  that  sell  or 
rent  skates  and  at  rinks.  Also,  your  group  might  want  to  bill  it  as  a 
family  event  and  approach  different  community  Voups  , who  are  al- 
ways looking  to  join  in  such  activities.  y 

Many  fundraising  events  fail  because  the  "apdience''  isn  t  clearly 
defimed  and  the  fundraising  effort  is  misdirectecftvOthers  fail  because 
they  depend  too  heavily  on  the  goodwill  of  the  SACC  program  s 
friends  and  relatives.  Continually  tapping  the  same  gymp  of  people 
for  funds  y^ill  eventually  result  in  little  or  no  success.  If  you  have  fre- 
(ju^nt  fundraising  projects,  it  is  probably  best  to  reach  out  to  different 
groups  of  people,  offering  something  that  really  benefits  them  and 
provides  more  than  the  opportunity  to  give  to  "charity."  For  example, 
one  day  care  program  sponsored  two  evening  presentations  by  well- 
known  plant  and  gardening  experts  in*  the  early  spring  when 
everyone  was  thinking  about  their  gardens.  Tickets  were  reasonably 
priced  as  a  series,  and  plants  and*b<K)ks  were  on  sale  in  the  auditorium 
k)bby.  I  hey  advertised  to  the  general  publfc  within  ?  twenty-mile 
radius  of  the  town,  all  of  the  k)cal  garden  clubs  were  called  or  visited, 
and  signs  were  placed  in  nurseries  and  plantr>and  flower  shops  in  the 
cominiinity.  The  audience  was  delighted  with  the  evenings,  and  the 
day  care  program  made  over  $2,000.  A  huge  success. 
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■  "How  Do  You  Know  If  a  Fundralsing-Project  Is  Worth  Do- 
ing?" Many  people  ask  this  question  after  an  event  they  have  spent 
months  preparing  for  nett^  a  very  small  .return.  Was  there  some 
^ornfula  they  rould  have  used  thatwould  have  told  them  not  to  take 
omthe  project^  Sfioulcf  they  have  known  better?  . 

The  best  way  to  calculate  whether  an  event  or  pr()ject  is  worth 
doing  is  to  carefully  figure  .out  all  of  the  expenses,  maximum  income 
you  will  obtain  after  expenses  are  paid,  and  "person  time**  you  think  it 
will  take.  Be  as  realistic  as  possible — include  aW  of  tht?  costs  you  can 
think  of  as  well  as  accurate  estimates  of  needed  volunteer  time.  To.see 
iff  a  fundraiser  is  worth  doing,  Roger  Neugebauer,  editor  of  Child  Care 
Information  Exchange,  suggests  dividing  the  total  dollars  to  be  earned 
by  the  person-hours  needed.  You  will  then  arrive  at  an  estimatecJ 
doliar-per-hour  figure.  He  says,  "If  the  result  is  less  than  $10  per 
hour,  the  pr()ject  is  pr()bably  not  worth  the  effort^  From  $10  to  $25 
per  hour,  i\  is  of  marginal  value.  Above  $25  per  hour,  it  is  clearly 
worthwhile.  Really  successful  fundraisers  have  been  known  to  yield 
$10()  per  hour.**^  Although  this  formula  is  not  magic,  it  may  provide 
some  guidance  in  dett^rmining  the  merits  of  a  particular  project. 
'  ^  In. general,  most  people  feel  that  a  "successful**  fundraiser  is 
judged  by  the  amount  of  money  raised.  However,  for  your  own  rea- 
.sons,  you  may  want  to  plan  an  event  that  you  hope  is  a  fundraiser,  but 
that  has  other  goals  that  are  of  more  imjj^prtance.  For  example,  many 
programs  sell  program  T-shirts,  bur^per  stickers,  ami  >buttons  for 
purposes  other  than  making  a  profit.  ITierefore,  when  weighing  the 
merits  of  a  particular  fundraising  project,  allow  your  priorities  and 
g()als  to  guide  jour  decision  making. 


^  Rf»gef  NVugebiiurr,  •ManagihK  Your  Mtmev,  Avoiding  ihe  Piif  alls,"  Hay  Cnrf  and  Early 
EduraHm  (Fall  1979),  p.  »2. 
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Raising  ihe  funds  to^tart  your  SACC  program  is^-ssciilial,  bui  your 
hard  work  will  scMin  be  worthless  unless  you  pay  careful  attention  to 
managing  the  funds  properl*y.  From  our  experience,  there  are  some 
genera!  operating  principles  that  are  tomoion  to  programs  that  are 
well-managed  finaniially,  regardless  their  adminisirative  structure, 
size,  or  philosophy.        *  *  O 

•  Checks  and  balances  are  built  in:  ;ill  money  that  comes  in  and 
goes  out  is  recorded  in  a  number  of  places,  and  people  check 
one  another.  ^ 

•  Formal  systems  are  developed  and  used:  systenjs  for  recording 
funds  rec  eived  and  disbursed  are  set  up  and  used  by  all. 

•  I  Jiies  of  responsibility  are  clearly  drawn:  tasks  are  bn)ken  down 
so  hiey  are  manageable  and  tl^ey  are  assigned  to  the  appio- 
prjate  individuals  within  the  program. 

•  PnKedures  are  outlined:  everyone  knows  whom  to  consult 
about  what — and  when  Ao  do  so. 

•  Information, essential  for  dec  ision  making  is  vvailable:  all  of  the 
systems  and  written  lorms  are  designed  so  that  information,  is 

'easy  to  find  and  understanctable.  ^ 

•  Emergencies  have  been  "planned  fot/'  As  mucl\  as  possil)le, 

•  contingencies  have  been  considered  and  funds  set  aside  so  that 
financial  disaster  can  be  averted. 

•  Detailed  record*  dcKumcrit  all  financial  iictivities. 

'  367  . 
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Fo  manage  a  SACC  program's  fiiiaiucji,  you  must  know  exactly 
what  inlbrinatioii  you  will  need — and  in  what  format  it  will' be 
presented— to  fulfill  your  obligations  to  funding  sources,.  Besides 
meeting  the^ieeds  of  your  own  program — ^boajidi  parents,  staff— you 
must  also  determiiie  if  there  are  others,  such  as  a  school  board  or 
umbrella  aj^ency,  who  will  iieefl  or  want  financial  infornjatioif  about 
your  program.  Kno\ving  the  answers  to  these i[uestions  in  advance 
will;  allow  you  t(V  design  systems  that  work -for  you  and  that  meet 
t^veryoiie  s  needs.     '  '  . 

Before  we  dist  uss  how  to  set  up  a  financial  management  system, 
we  must  introduce  you  to  the  two  systems  of  accounting,  ''In  cash  basis 
accounting,  transa.ctions  are  recorded  at  the  point  where  funds  actu- 
ally come  into  and  flow  out  of  the  program.  In  accrual  basis  account- 
ing, in  addition  to  recording  transactions  resulting  from  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  cash,  you  also  record  the  amount  you  owe  others 
and  others  owe  you."*  :In  the  discussion  that  fallows  we  as.sume  that 
most  SA(XI  programs  will  ase  cash  basis  accounting,  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  simple  to  set  up  and  use  and  because  the  nature  of  most 
ACC  pn)grams  demands  clost*'at'tention  to  the  actual  cash  tran.sac- 
ticnhi.  Accountants  and  books  on  this  subject  can  be  most  helpful  to 
gr( > u p^vho  arl^  ha vi ng  d^ifficuliyndecidiiig^belweeii  tfiese  ts,m  ws te ms 
(see  BiblK)graphy).  - 


Recording  Expenditures  and  Income 

As  you  attempt  to  set  up  a  workable  bookkeeping  system  that  allows 
\ou  to  keep  track  of  the  funds  flowing  into  and  out  of  your  program, 
a  range  of  (|uestions  will  c()me  up.  Iivthis  chapter  we  raise  many  of 
these  (juestions  and  present  answers  that  combine  our  experieiux* 
with  the  advi(  e  of  others.  .  * 


Purchasing      \  \  .  j 

•  Ordninjr:  Who  may  order  materials  and/or  servi<  es?  Who  i/iust 
be  (onsulted?  Wh()  must  grant  approval?  How  is bnfering  io  be 
done?  in  writing?  via  telephone?  What  recording  system  is  to  be 
used.''  ^  y 

•  Direct  Purchase:  What  are  the  rules  and  procedures  fo/  buying 
IS  directly  from  a  store  or  wholesaler?  Must  prior^pproval 


Items 


'  .Malvt-rn  JMiross,  Jr.,  aiui  VV.  Waishaiu-r,  Jr.,  Fimncial  ami  AcamutwgKfuidr  for  Snh- 
fnofit  Orframuitions,  ihiril  ed.  {Now  York:  Jt>hn  Wiley  ami  .Sims,  [979),  p.  15. 
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be  given?  Under  what  conditidns  will  individuals  he  reim- 
bursed? Wh()  may  pui  chase  what  items?  Wh*at  payment  systems 
are  tcrbe  used?  •  > 

In  both  areas,  we  recommend  that  programs  spell  out  clearly  who  is  re> 
sponsible  for  ordering  and  purchasing  supplies  and  ecjuipment  and 
what  the  procedure  is  for  d()ing  so.  In  some  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretary/bookkeeper  may  order  all  supplies,  with  the  clear 
stipulation  that  he  or  she  may  only  do  so  upon  consulting  with  appro- 
priate  staff,  such  as  the  teachers  or  <:(M)k.  In  other  programs,  actual 
purchasing  of  food  ami  classroom  consumables  is  done  ^y  die 
teachers,  cook,  or  other  staff— with  the  assumption  that  they  are  most 
awareOf  their  needs  and  that  many  of  these  purchases  will  be  made  at 
the  last  minute. 

We  recommend  either  ( 1)  that  one  person  be  in  charge  of  all  pur- 
chasing (which  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  others)  or  (2)  that  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  different  aspects  of  th^  program  make 
purchases  for  their  own  areas— based  upon  a  budget.  For  example,^ 
the  curriculum  coordinator  or  head  teacher  might  buy  all  classroom 
supplies  and  ecjuipment,  the  cook  might  buy  all  fwd  and  food  service 
supplies,  and  the  nurse  consultant  might  purchase  all  first  aid  mate- 
rials.  Whatever  method  you  choose,  there  must  be  one  person  who  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  purchasing  with  the  SACC  program's 
budget. 

Making  Payments 

What  system  is  to  be  used  when  paying  for  gcMxls  and/or  services? 
Who  is  responsible  for  such  payments?  When  should  payments  be 
made?  What  records  are  to  be  kept— where  and  by  whom?  Will 
( he(  king  accounts  and  petty  cash  be  used?  How  will  they  be  set  up? 

All  SACX:  ptograms— regardless  of  size— must  purchase  and  pay 
for  some  materials.  We  recommend  diat  programs  have  at  least  one 
( he(  king  account.  In  fact,  one  legal  requirement  of  incorporation  is 
that  a  separate  bank  account  be  established.  A  large  agency  that  has  a 
preschool  and  an  afterschocjl  program  would  probably  set  up  an  ac- 
count for  each  component. 

One  person  should  be  re.spon.sible  for  making  all  payments.  This 
way,  he  or  she  can  set  up  a  uniform  system  for  recording  transactions, 
.  can  deal  directly  widi  individuals  regarding  accounts  receivable,  and 
can  pay  bills  at  the  .same  time  each  iponth.  Bookkeepers,  directors, 
administrative  assistants,  and  parent  treasurers  at  different  SACC 
programs  have  stressed  the  importance  of  balancing  the  payments  to 
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be  niadt?  with  the  program's  (  ash  position.  Although  bills  must  be  p'did 
on  time,  so  must  staff — and  sometimes  a  choice  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  two,  Iti  a  piiuh,  creditors  may  be  called  and  will  usually 
<f»xteiUl  the  due  date  on  a  particular  bill  if  you  ex^plaiii  the  circum- 
itances. 

Payments  that  are  made  should  be  recorded  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  cancelled  check  and  the  checkbook  itself  are  not  enough. 
Programs  should  set  up  a  system  in  which  they  record  all  paynients 
mid  rrcdits  a.s  they  are  mac|e,  and  in  which  they  record  like  traTisac- 
tioris  together  (for  example,  salaries,  ..supplies).  If  your  program  does 
not  have  ac  cess  to  a  bookkeeper  who  can  set  up  and  maintain  records 
of  this  sort,  see  the  Bibliography  for  books  that  can  jnovide  some 
guidance. 

We  reconmiend  that  checking  accounts4)uild  in  a  dual-signature 
system,,  I'his  nieans  that  all  checks  shoukl  literally  pass  through  the 
hands  of  two  people — one  individual  should  not  merely  sign  a  pad  of 
blank  (Kecks.  Althotigh  many  centers  find  it  inconvenient  for  two 
people  to;  see  and  sign  each  check,  this  procedure  goes  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring  good  fiscal  management,  ' 

You  should  reconcile  (balance)  the  monthly  bank  statement  each 
month.  By  doing  m,  mTy  mi.stakar  you  or  the  bankr4ia,s  made  are^ 
picked  uj)  early.  If  all  financial  matters  are  handled  by  one 
person — as  is  the  case  in  most  SACX^  programs — we  suggest  that  a 
different  person  look  over  the  books,  checksr,  etc,  every  month.  Al- 
though this  practice  may  seem  t()  imply  suspicion  or  mistrust,  it  is 
accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  sound  financial  maiiiTgement,  and  is 
employed  by  all  well-run  businesses. 

One  of  the  biggest  trouble  spots  iri  many  SACC  programs  is  the 
handling  of  petty  ca.sh.  A  petty  cash  syste;n  is  usually  set  up  because 
small,  last-minute  items  are  often  needed  or  because  people  often 
make  out-of-pocket  purchases  for  which  they  expect  reimbursement. 
We  urge  you  to  set  up  a  petty  cash  system  carefully,  and  to  pay  close 
attention  to  it.  Imist  that  reimbursement  will  be  given  only  when  re- 
ceipts for  pui  chases  are  presented.  Many  SACC  programs  keep  $20 
to  $50  in  petty  cash  on  hand,  which  means  that  the  cash  box,  at  any 
one  time,  iiever  has  mf)re  than  $20  to  $50  of  cash  and  receipts.  For 
example,  in  a  $50  fund,  the  box  might  contain  $23  in  cash  and  re- 
ceipts totalling  exactly  $27.  When  the  cash  drops  to  the  $10  mark,  the 
person  in  charge  adds  up  the*  receipts  and  writer  and  cashes  a  check 
for  the  total  amount  spent. 

If  t<K)  many  large  purchases  or  expenses  in  one  area  of  your 
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budget  are  made  with  petty  (ash.  they  will  not  show  up  on  your  ex- 
pense record  and  thus  will  he  underrepresented.  For  example,  it 
every  week  the  cook  huys  $20  worth  of  f(K)d  out  of  the  general  pett>\^ 
cash  account,  then  over  the  year  close  to  $1,000  will  be  spent  on  food 
that  might  only  show  up  as  a  petty  cash  expense — not  specifically  as  a 
fockl  expenditure.  - 

The  payment  systems  you  set  up  will  have  to  fit  the  scale  of  your 
organization.  If  you  are  a  large,  twenty-site  program  with  a  central 
"nffiie  uiaiiaging  die  fiiianLiaPicujrd"ktcping;-^ilU-  will-probably  be 
forwarded  to  the  office  for  payment,  and  separate  accounts  will  be  set 
up  by  the  fiscal  manager  for  the  different  programs.  However,  a  petty 
cash  fund  might  exist  on  each  site  for  the  small  payments  that  need  to 
be  made  ot\  the  spot.  Smaller  programs  will  probably  have  all  of  these 
activities  going  on  within  one  office.  Even  though  the  scale  is  differ- 
ent, the  same  care  must  be  taken  to  document^  to  record,  and  to  pro- 
vide double-checks. 

Receiving  Payments 

How  are  tuition  and  other  funds  that  come  into  the  program  re- 
torded?  ^->nre  recorded,  what  is  the  procedure?  Many  SA(X^  pro- 
grams rec^Mve  funds  regularly,  with  parents'  fees  comprising  the  bulk 
of  the  cash  inflows.  Money  coming  in,  just  like  money  going  out i  must 
be  recorded*  in  a  number  of  locations.  In  one  SACC  program,  the 
adniiiiist^-ativt^  assistant  receives  all  payments,  d^tes  then\  and  lists 
them  daily,  by  check  number  and  name,  in  a  noteb<K)k  set  upN^cn  that 
purpose.  She  then  hands  them  over  to  the  bookkeeper,  who  rt^ords 
them  in  the  books  and  lists  each  payment  separately  on  a  checjcing 
account  deposit  ticket.  All  funds  received  are  deposited  daily — a  practice 
we  advise  others  to  adopt.  Also,  cash  received  is  neifer  u.sed  for 
purchases — it  is  always  deposited  at  once. 

Like  all  other  procedures,  those  developed  for  inccmiing  pay- 
ments must  meet  your  needs.  Many  programs  set  up  a  book  or  a  file 
with  a  page  for  each  family  or  child.  Tuition  payments  received  are 
recorded  and  dated,  allowing  easy  acxess  to  complete  information 
about  any  individual  family's  account.  Some  programs  prefer  to  de-, 
velop  their  own  forms  for  that  purpose  pothers  use  card  systems  or 
journals.  Whatever  the  system,  the  principle  is  the  same— you  rnii.st 
know  how  much  money  you  received  on  a  given  day  and  you  .must 
have  a  rUiming  record  of  the  total  received  from  different  indivi^als 
and  funding  .sources. 

/         ■   .  '  . 
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Clear,  explicitly  communicated  policies  regarding  parent  fees  are  es- 
sential to  your  SACC  program's  financial  health.  Carefully  workeci 

.out  sliding-fee  scales  or  scholarship  programs  will  be' extraneous  if 
tuition  money  is  not  collected  as  needed.  Well-thought-out  fee  collec- 
tion policies  and  procedures  are  as  important  to  your  program's 
well-being  as  is  the  fee  system  itself.  Setting  the  policies  is  not  enough, 
however;  they  mma  be  fairly  enforced  in  ordci  lu  yield  the  best  vt* 
suits.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  different  areas  in  which  policies 
should  be  established.  Chapter  12  discusses  them  tiirther. 

■  Decide  Who  Should  Collect  Fees.  Many  parent-run  pro- 
grams have  parents  collect  fees;  others  assign  this  responsibility  to  the 
lM)ok  keeper  or  director.  Still  others  assign  it  to  a  teacher.  It  is'impor- 
tant  that  parents  know  exactly  whom  to  pay.. Failure  to  establish  a 
polic  y  in  this  area  may  result  in  lost  checks.  (Didn't  I  give  the  .check  to 
you-;  .  ,?  No,  maybe  J  gave  it  to .  .  .)  A  trustworthy,  mature  indi- 
vidual should  be  given  this  responsibility — with  double-checks  built 
in.  Many  SACC  programs  have  found  that  combining  the  teaching 
and  the  bill  collecting  roles  undermines  both  and^often  results  in  a 
strain  upon  parent-teacher  relations. 

Ih  one  parent-run  program  in  the  East,  the  parent-treasurer  col- 
lected fees— evt^ryone  else's  checks,  that  is,  but  he  paid  no  tuition 
himself!  Kxampl^s'llike  this  suggest  the  importance  of  setting  up  a 

"^M-^Htem  with  checks  and  balances  built  in — perhaps  where  one  person 
collects  and  records  the  payments,  and  another  deposits  them  in  the 
bank.^  We  reccmimend  that  a  person  who  has  no  teaching  respon- 
sibilities be  respmisible  for  fee  collecticm.  If  possible,  a  b(M)kkeeper, 
administrative  assistant,  or  parent-treasurer  should  have  this  job,  with 
a  clear  recording  and  depositing  system  built  in. 

•  Decide  When  Fees  Are  to  Be  Paid.  Programs  must  be*  deci- 
sive as  to  when  payments  are  due.  Although  we  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  variation  regarding  the  times  at  which  fees  must  be  paid,  we 
agree  with  the  advice  of  a  SACC  program  in  California:  "Make  a  pol- 
icy that  tuition  is  to  be  paid  in  advance — this  has  to  be  a  policy  in 
order  to  survive."  This  will  help  your  SACC  program  to  be  financially 
stable— after-the-fac  t  payments  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  your 
cash  flow. 

It  i^  important  to  choose  a  payment  system  that  wcm't  overburden 
the  parents  but  will  allow  you  to  have  the  cash  on  hand  that  you  need. 
in  setting  your  timetable,  you  should  think,  about  when  you  will  nc^ed 
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large  amounts  of  cash-— for  staff  payroll  and  rent,  for  example — and 
try  to  collect  parent  fees  in  advance  of  diese  outlays. 

What  payment  systems  are  commonly  usfed?  We  have  seen  SACC 
programs  that  collect  fees  weekly,  biweekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly. 
We  have  seen  some  programs  calculate  the  sum  of  the  entire  year's 
tuition  payments  and  then  divide  the  total  into  equal  installments,  and 
we  have  seen  others  figure out  the  exact  number  of  hours  (or  days) 
the  program  will  be  used  and  then  estimate  the  fee  to  be  paid.  Some 
SACX:  programs  collect  fees  ^x)llowing  the  week  of  care  provided.  Es- 
sentially,  yoii  must  balance  what  parents  can  manage  with  what  the 
program  needs  and  with  the  work  involved  in  fee  collection  itself. 
Again,  we  recommend  that  fees  be  paid  in  advance  unless  your  pro- 
gram is  run  on  a  drop-in  basis,  and  the  care  provided  is  extremely 
variable. 

;   Ii:  is  important  that  you  set  actual  dates  or  deadlines  for.payment 
•  of  fees.  It  is  al^o  important  that  you  have  a  clear  procedure  that  caii  be 
put  into  motion  when  and  if  fees  are  not  paid  on  time.  This  is  essen- 
tial, since  late  payment  and  nonpayment  of  fees  are  two  critical  prob- 
lems experienced  by  SACC  programs  nationwide. 

■  How  Should  User  Fees  Be  Collected?  One  SACC  pnjgrani 
we  know  of  gives  parents  a  b(K>k  of  vouchers  with  monthly  due  dates 

-  stamped  oh  each;  the  parent  tears  one  out  of  the  b<K)k  each  month 
and  sends  it  to  the  program  with  the  payment.  Many  other  programs 
*sen(l  out  bills  to  parents,  asking  that  they  be  paid  by  a  certain  date. 
Still  others  ask  parents  to  pay  for  care  by  the  first  of  the  month  and 
only  bill  those  who  haven't  done  so  by  the  tenth.  Again,  the  method  of 
collection  varies  tremendously— often  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
program  and  the  administrative  and  other  support  services  available. 
\  We  advise  you  to  set  up  a  systeihjhat  can  be  managed  by  your 

staff  and  is  clear  to  parent  users.  A  complicated  billing  and  double- 
entry  accounting  system  may  sound  like  a  great  idea,  but  if  staff 
and/or  parent  time  isn't  available  to  keep  it  up,  then  it  is  virtually 
useless. 

■  Consider  Collecting  a  Registration  Fee.  Many  SACC  pro- 
grams collect  a  one-time-only  registration  fee.  This  can  range  from  $5 
to  $2:y  and  is  generally  nonrefundable.  Some  programs  apply  the 
amount  to  the  first  tuition  payment;  others  collect  it  as  a  fiat  fee  for 
enrollment  costs.  Many  programs  have  insdtuted  this  fee  after  having 
spent  hours  of  time  meeting  with  and  doing  paperwork  for  children 
who,  although  signed  up,  never  did  enroll.  This  fee  may  cause  par- 
ents to  consider  registraticm  a  bit  more  carefully,  and  it  will  allow  pro- 
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gram  directors  aiul  teachers  to  feel  compensated  for  the  lime  they 
spend  with  new  children  during  the  enrollment  process. 

■  Consider  Requiring  a  Deposit  of  Some  Kind.  SACX:  pro- 
grams have  told  u$  stories  of  children  who  have  left  the  progr  am, 
owing  tuition.  As  a  way  of  avoiding  this  situaticm,  many  programs 
require  that  parents  pay  a  deposit  (one  or  two  weeks'  fee)  in  advance 
that  cap  be  used  as  their  final  mili(m  payment.  Again,  the  viability  of 
this  practice  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  parents.  Will  it  prevent 

"  parents  tron>usmg  ifie  program?  If  so,  it  may  not  be  a  procedure  you 
want  t'o  adopt.  , 

■  Decide  in  Advance  and  Communicate  in  Writing  to  Parents 
What  the  Policies  and  Procedures  Will  Be.  Most  programs  set  up  a 
regular  schedule  of  cafe  and  charge  parents  whether  the  child  is 
there  oi  noi.  Some  programs  have  i\  policy  that  allows  chiUfren  to  take 
a  vacation  of  a  limited  time  at  no  fee,  half-Tee,  or  full  f<?e.  if  this  poVn  y 
is  to  be  fair  to  everyone,  parents  hiust  give  the  program  substantial 
advance  notic  e.  Also;' some  programs  give  sick  children  a  fee  waiver  if 
the  sickness  exteiuls  past  a  certain  number  of  days.  Your  policies  in 
this  area  must  dovetail  with  the-  rules  iinposetl  by  other  funding 
sources. 

 ^^OfmlShow  Days  Policy,    Many  program1>i— due  to  their 

public  $ih(K)l  locations— are  forced  to  close  on  bad-weather  days.  In 
such  cases,  most  programs  pay  staff  and  collect  fees  from  parents. 
Some  programs  oiilv  pay  staff  for  days  worked.  Some  refund  the 
money  to  parents.  Many  programs  are  open  for  h  full  day  on  snow 
days  and  only  charge  parents  for  the  hours  that  care  is  used.  Setting 
policy  in  this  area  is  essential.  We  know  of  one  program  where  the 
parents  insisted  on  receiving  a  refund — a  total  of  pvei*  $200 — for  care 
not  provided.  I  his  cost  the  program  hard  feelings  and  funds  it  did 
not  have. 

■  Policy  on  Late  Pick-ups.  The  late  pick-up  problem  is  one  we 
heard  about  at  every  location  we  visited.  Knowing  this,  we  urge  you  to 
develop  a  strong  policy  and  a  penalty  fee  regarding  this  infraction  of 
the  rules.  Many  programs  charge  parents  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  teacher 
overtime;  others  levy  a  penalty  that  is  high  enough  to  discourage  a 
repeat  of  the  offense,  while  still  being  affordable!  In  many  cases,  the 
first  late  pick-up  calls  for  a  verbal  warning — after  that,  the  fee  is 
charged.  Although  we  are  not  unsympathetic  to  the  causes  of  lateness 
or  to  the  problems  that  are  often  out  of  a  parent's  control,  programs 
tell  us  with  resounding  voices  that  they  have  developed  these  policies 
only  because  of  the  many  negative  effects  late  pick-ups  have  on  the 
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program  and  the  staff.  Ihey  consider  their  firm  stance  a  protection 
for  their  staff.  ' 

■  Late  Payment  or  Nonpayment  Late  or  nonpayment  of  fees 
can  have  drastic  effects  on  a  program's  abiUty  to  meet  its  expenses. 
Many  programs  report  that  they  developed  pohcies  in  this  area  as  a 
result, of  problems.  We  would  advise  you  to  develop  a  system  at  the 
beginning  and  to  use  it  systematically.  Many  programs  try  informal, 
face-to-face  interactions  as  a  first  step.  One  program  director  advises: 
"Find  out  why  tHey  are  not  paying  the  fee."  She  feels  that  the  reasons 
will  help  you  to  decide  upon  a  next  step.  However,  the  overwhelming 
advice  from  SACC  program  directors  is  to  deal  with  payment  prob- 
lems at  once  and  not  to  let  parents  get  behind.  We  would  also  advise 
you  to  put  in  writing  to  parents  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  owed, 
when.il  was  due,  and  your  willingness  to  discuss  the  problem  widi 
them.  If  Urn  p\'dn  to  stop  pfoviding  care  by  a  certain  date  if  parents 
have  not  talked  to  you,  this.should  also  be  CQmmunicat^^^^^  . 

Because  they*  at-e  performing  a  social' service,  many  SACC  pro- 
grams hesitate  to  take  a  strong  stand  on  fee  collection  and  policies., We 
urge  you  to  remember  that  if  you  don't  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
your  staff  or  your  creditof^,  you  will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  others. 
Obviously,  you  must^  strike  a  balance  between  being  fair,  clear,  and 
helpful.  We  are  certain  that  in  the  long  run  you  will  be  glad  you  have 
policies  in  these  areas  so  that  you  can  be  firm  without  being  arbitrary, 
and  so  that  you  won't  open  the  checkbook  on  payday  to  find  that  you 
are  unable  to  pay  your  staff. 

Payroll  Procedures 

Since  personnel  costs  make  up  70  to  85  percent  of  most  SACK:  pro- 
grains  budgets,  procedures  for  payroll  management  are  not  to  be 
minimized.  Payroll  is  handled  in  different  ways,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  program  and  on  whether  schools  or.  other  large  in- 
srilurions  are  involved.  In  many  instances,  public  and  community 
sthool-run  programs  have  their  payrolls  done  by  the  school  business 
office,  which  uses  a  computerized  system.  I  hey  will  charge  your  pro- 
gram for  a  set  number  of  hours  a  week  that  the  central  office  works  on 
your  payroll  In  other  large  programs,  a  central  office  does  the  payroll 
without , the  aid  of  a  computer. 

We  recommend  that  one  individual  be  responsible  for  payroll— 
whether  that  is  his  or  her  major  task  or  only  one  of  many — and  that  a 
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dual-signature  system  be  uscd/^^  addition  to  entering  the  payroll 
amounts  in  the  ledger,  you  should  keep  track  of  the  yearly  amounts 
paid  to  each  employee.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  a  file  system, 
payroll  sheets  especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  or  whatever 
•  method  you  prefer. 

It  is  important  to  keep  a  rutining  record  of  individual  staff . 
salaries  iti  addition  to  your  total  sum  of  amounts  paid  out.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  you  will  have  to  furnish  staff  with  W-2  tax  forms  that 
detail  their  gross  salary  and  amounts  withheld  for  that  year.  A  sepa- 
rate accounting  for  each  employee.'will  streamline  this  task.  You  may 
also  have  to  think  about  making  cost-saving  cui^  in  program  expen- 
ditures at  some  point  during  the  year.  If  so,  glancing  at  each  em- 
ployee's wages  earned  will  prove  helpful. 

In  addition  to. recording  salaries  paid  out,  SACXJ  jjrograms  have 
to  decide  when,  to  pay  staff  and  set  up  a  proper  accounting  system  to 
compute  and  record  amounts  .to  be  withheld  from  checks  for  taxes, 
Social  Security  (FI(^A),  unemployment,  and  health  insurance, 

The  decision  about  when  to  pay  staff  may  be  nicxre  complicated 
than  you  imagine.  Payment  should  be  cciordinated  with  money 
fl()wing  into  the  program,  so  that  the  cash  is  on  hand  to  pay  out.  This 
is  especially  true  for  programs  that  are  not  part  of  larger  organiza- 
tions, which  have  more  funds  on  hand.  Also,  you  must  consider  the 
needs  of  your  staff  and  the  bookkeeping  time  involved.  C^learly,  a 
compromise  will  have  to  be  reached. 

Many  programs  pay  staff  by  the  hour,  while  others  pay  a  set 
yearly  salary.  Different  systems  usually  call  for  different  methods  of 
computing  payroll  One  methcKl  used  is  a  strict  dollar  amount  multi- 
plied by  the  hours  worked.  Any  overtime  (which  was  on  a  time  card, 
signup  sheet,  etc.)  is  also  computed  and  added  to  the  amount.  When 
staff  is  salaried,  one  method  used  is  to  divide  the  yearly  total  into 
ecjual  segments,  so  that  the  employee's  pay  remains  constant.  Some  of 
the  books  listed  in  the  Bibliography  will  ^present  additicmal  pos-  ' 
'  sibilities,  with  information  that  will  help  you  to  figure  out  which  sy.s- 

tern  is  best  for  you. 

Computing  and  recording  all  of  the  amounts  to  be  withheld  from 
employee  checks  can  be  time-consuming  and  a  bit  complicated  Until 
you  get  the  hang  of  it.  Yoyr  SACXi  program  is  responsible  for  with- 
f  holding  both  federal  and  stare  income  tax.  In  addition,  you  may 
ch<M)se  to  withhold  ¥ICA  tax  (Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act — Social  Security)  as  well  as  state  unemployment  insurance  (de- 
pending upon  claims,  etc.).  Also,4f  you  require  employees  to  pay  a 
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portion  of  their  own  health  insurance,  you  will  withhold  a  certain 
amount  for  this  purpose.  The  Legal  Handbook  for  Day  Care  Centers  and 
*  government  publications  explain  in  great  detail  how  their  systems 
work  and  what  SACX:  programs'  responsibilities  entail.  Failure  to  pay 
attention  to  these  deductions  and  payments  will,  in  the  long  run,  catch 
up  with  you.  We  advise  you  to  learn  the  rules  and  toUow  them  to  the 
letter. 

Billing 

Some  SACC  programs  may  never  need  to  bill  any  agency  or  indi- 
vidual. However,  most  programs  find  that  they  must  bill  federal  or 
stafc  agencies  for  funds,  and  parents  for  tuition.  If  diis  is  the  case,  we 
adviw  you  to  ask  the  agency  for  all  of  its  written  material  regarding 
guidelines,  as  we'll  as  all  required  forms.  Also,  most  government  agen- 
cips  ate  iuppo^^d  to  provide  tcch;iical  assistance  to  grantees.  Have 
.\  them  show  you  how  they  want  bills  and  invoices  filled  oiit.  1 

We  suggest  that  when  you  deal  with  agencies  you  get  to  know 
individuals  personally  in  order  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  your  re- 
quest. Since  your  bills  will  often  be  for  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  criu- 
•  -X  cal  that  you  attend  Ui  all  details  connected  with  their  payment.  One 
SACC  program  director  told  us  that  he  always  hand-delivers  his  bill  to 
'  the  department  of  social  services.  He  knows  the  man  who  processes  it 
by  his  first  name  and  often  receives  a  call  from  him  when4t  is  com- 
pleted, ix)  ihh  case,  a  little  time  invested  by  the  director  goes  a  long 

way.    '  , 

You  should  keep  carefully  documented  records  of  all  billing^ 
Copies  of  letters  sent,  for  instance,  should  alway<  be  Available. 

Reporting  Expenditures  and  Income 

AH  of  the  care  you  have  taken  to  document  and  record  your  actual 
expenses  and  income  will  pay  off  when  it  comes  time  to  report  the 
facts.  Essoitially.  your  records  will  demonstrate  how  you  are  actually 
taking  money  in  and  spending  it.  in  comparison  to  how  you  thought 
or  hoped  you  would.  You  are  examining  your  current  practices 
against  your  budget,  or  plan. 

lQ|>wever.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  over  all  of  the  different 
entries  in  your  checkbook,  ledger,  or  journal  and  gain  any  insight  into 
your  financial  position.  For  this  reason.  SACC  programs  should  draw 
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up  monthly  income  and  expense  statements.  These  statements,  in 
whatever  form  they  are  presented,  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  month's 
financial  activities.  ^ 

In  order  to  prepare  an  income/expense  statement,  the  first  step  is 
to  total  the  monthly  income  and  expenseii  for  each  of  the  line  items 
listed  on  your  budget.  On  one  sheet  of  paper  you^hould  reproduce 
your  budget  categories  with  colunms  headed:  This  Month;  Year  to 
Date;  and  Budgeted  Year  to  Date.  (See  Figure  ll-h)  The  actual 
amounts  for  the  current  month  should  be  filled  in,  along  with  the  total 
amount  spent  in  each  category  since  the  beginning  of  thc^  fiscal  year. 
The  final  column  should  have  a  figure  that  represents  the  amount  you 
budgeted  for  the  same  year-to-dale  period.  This  statement,  presented 
on  one  sheet,  will  allow  you  to  scrutinize  the  funds  that  flowed  into 
aiid  out  of  the  program  during  the  month.  It  will  present  the  total 
picture — a  snapshot — of  how  you  are  actually  doing,  compared  to 
your  budget  for  .the  sa.mc  time  period. 

These*  statements  should  be  drawn  up  ^rtd  studied  monthly.  The 
information  presented' will  help  you  to  identify  categories  thiit  are 
"out  of  sync"  v^jyi^your  budget  and  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 
Since  your  statement  will  reflect  the  actual  transactions,  your  SA(X* 
program-may  appear  to  be  in  serious  trouble  when,  in  fact,  a  govern: 
ment  check  that  is  late  has  thrown  your  income  off  for  the  month.  Or, 
Tyou  have  line  item  expenses  that  are  paid  all  at  once  (staff  training, 
service  equipment),  a  l(M)k  at  the  expense/income  sunnnary  may 
caiifie  unnecessary  alarm. 

Besides  the  recoi^ding  you  do  for  your  own  use,  it  is  likely  that  you 
will  need  to  comnnmicate  much  of  this  information  to  others.  Most 
funding^N^ources  require  some  type  of  ytar-end  and/or  midyear  rc- 
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%  port.  If  you  uVc^l  part  of  a  larger  organization,  you  may  need  to  sub- 
'        mit  summariy  of  s(#ne  type  to  the  executive  direc tor  of  to  the  board.* 
'      '  Always  find  out  in  advance  what  is  required,  to  ensure  that  you  have 
collected  the  necessar)'  information.  Once  you  have  the  information, 
putting  together  a  report  is  fairly  straightforward. 

'  *» 

Budget  Deviation  Analysis 

Your  monthly  income  and  expense  statement  may  reveal  that  you 
*  ^  have  drawn  up  a  budget  that  is  not  realistic.  This  may  be  dUe  to  a  host 
of  reasons— and  it  is  important  that  you  acknowledge  it  early  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  do  something  about  it  as  soon  as  possible.  A  process 
that  will  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  yoaif  you  find  yourself  in  this  situa- 
tion is  a  budget  deviation  analysis.  This  is  a  complicated  name  for  a 
common-sense  procedure:  using  your  income  and  expense  statement 
.  to  figure  oul  where  yoa  are  deviating  fr<jm  your  budget  aiid  by  what 
,  percentage,  in  b<Hh  p<)Sitive  and  negative  directions.  • 

First  l(M)k  carefully  at  the  large  expense  and  income  categories  to 
sec  how  far  off  you  arc  in  those  areas.  Don't  be  fo()led  by  the 
pcrcentagcs^a  $25  line  item  that  is  75  percent  off  is  not  as  crucial  as  a 
$10,000  one  that  is  5  percent  off.  When  thinking  about  how  and 
where  to  redircc  your  expenses  consider  what  each  one  represents  in 
\  terms  of  its  impact  on  your  program  for  children  and  also  in  tfrms  of 
its  percentage  of  the  whole.  Cutting  a  line  item  in  half  may  seem  to  be 
a  viable  solution,  but  when  you  consider  it  carefully  you  will  realize 
that  this  expenditure,  may  only  represent  5  percent  of  your  budget, 
and  all  you  would  save  is  $100.  This  is  probably  the  wrong  place  to 
look  for  cost  savings  when  you  consider  the  minor  effect  it  would  have 

on  your  program.   

Once  you  have  figured  out  your  greatest  areas  of  deviation,  your 
group  camh^3&ide  what  must  be  done.  Your  first  step  should 
always  be  to  try  to  be  mor^  careful  about  spending,  to  be  certain  en- 
rollment is  monitored,  and  to  see  if  your  problems  really  are  in  ma|h^ 
aging  the  money.  However,  if  the  comparison  between  the  actual  and 
the  budgeted  amounts  causes  you  to  contlude  that  you  planned  incor- 
reedy,  or  th^t  suddenjunexpccted  changes  in  expenses  or  income  are 
the  problem,  now  is  the  time  to  revise  the  budget. 

Use  all  (;f  the  information  you  have  gathered  to  help  you  rethink 
the  budget,  adding  and  subtracting  where  reality  has  indicated  you 
must.  Clearly,  you  have  to  make  some  financial  changes  or  the  prob- 
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lem  will  nol  make  il  lliroii^h  the  year,  Ijke  evepyrhing  else  you  do, 
this  will  be  a  balancing  at  t.  You  will  be  thinking  of  youf  priorities  amd' 
gbals  and  trying  to  weigh  those  against  the  budget  items.  You  may 
find  that  your  changes  seem  minor  or  that  you  have  taken  from  some 
areas  so  that  you  (ould  add  to  others^.- Perhaps  you^have  found  that 
more  iiuxjnie  is  urgently  jieeded  or  that  >'our  program  must  rut  a  staff 
meml>er.  '  ♦ 

A  g(MKl  rule  of  diumb  isto  tertik  h  the  largest  arena's  of  expense  and 
those  that  represent"^  the  heftiest  percentages  of  total  cost,  and  see 
what  a  small  cut^would  do.  If  you  feel  unable  to  cut  your  expenses, 
then  consider  allVf  the  different  ways  to  boost  your  income. 

In  any  case^^wising  your  budget  midyear  is  serious  business  if 
you  are  working  with  other  agencies,  ft  is  important  to  know  the  pro- 
cess for  (  hanging  your  budget  and  what  they  will  retjuire  of  you.  It 
may  b<*  that  you  only  need  to  submit  your  rtew  budget  to  them;  on  the 
'yther  hand,  you  might  hv  required  t()  appear  in  person  and  justify  the 
need  f()lr  the  changes.  •  ' 

It  is  always  to  yotir  advantage  to  keep  ;i  careliil  eye  on  your  actual 
income  and  expenses  and  conipare.them  to  your  budget.  Making 
changes  during  the  operating  year  is  far  less  serious  than  finding 
yourself  at  qiidyear  unable  to  pay  your  staff  or  creditor^. 


Cash  Flow 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  for  SACC  programs  is  how  and  when 
(ash  flows  into  and'out  of  the  program.  Why  is  this  so  important?  As 
one  fis<  al  manager  so  aptly  stated,  "Accounts  receivafile  don't  pay  the 
bills."  Be(ause  SACC  programs  are  "labor  intensive '—most  expen- 
(iiiui^es  iM'ing  for  personnel— a  shortage  of  cash  <  an  mean  a  payless 
piiyday  for  staff.  If  numey  isn't  re(eivedas  planned,  SACC  programs 
'will  be  unable  to  meet  expenses.  Also/the  fa(t  that  most  SACIC  pro- 
grams have  limited  cash  reserves  further  intensifies  the  problem.  If 
you  have  the  income  "on  paper"  but  you  don't  have  the  money  in  the 
bank>you  have  a*cash  flow  problem.  I  his  is  a  serioUs  situation  that 
most  programs  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

■  Some  Causes  of  Cash-Flow  Problems.  Cash-flow  problems 
are  usually  a  result  of  late  payments  and  are  linked  to  the  types  of 
incimie  that  a  program  has,  When  a  program  has  income  from  fed- 
eral,  state,  or  Unal  governments,  it  is  very  ccimmon  for  the  actual 
, money  to  be  paid  after  the  service  has  been  supplied,  t  herefore,  the 
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program  has  im  urred  (and  paid  t\yr\)  iwany  of  the  costs  already,  and 
has  to  wait  to  receive  the  actual  re{^ay«ient.  Bcca*||e  reimbursement 
prcK'edures  are  often  complex,  the  Ikg  between  the  time  the  money  is 
paid  out  by  the  program  and  rfie  iW  the  funds  ait  received  can 
cause  serious  cash  How  problems.  vSimtlarly,  when  parents  do  not  pay 
f<>r  child  care  in  advance,  and/or  wheti  tuition  payments  are  delin- 
quent, SACX:  programs  find  that  they  ^rc  short  of  funds  and  often 
cannot  meet  their  expenses. 

Programs  that  spend  large  sums  of  money  at  once  instead  of  in 
small,  monthly  amounts  also  tend  to  havir  cash-How  problems.  For 
example,  we  kiiow.of  some  SACC  programd^that  spend  80  percent  of 
their  materials  budget  in  September.  Howler,  if  the  program  has 
just  Ix'gun,  there  is  probably  not  enough  ca.<b  on  hand  to  meet  this 
expi»nse. 

■  Hqvv  to  Avoid  Cash-Flow  Problems.  c:areful  planning  is  the 
key  to  overcoming  cash-How  problems.  We  recommend  that  pro- 
grams l('M)k  ( autiously  and  with  a  realistic  eye  at  the  inoney  coming  in 
and  the  funds  to  Ik-  disbursed.  Will  the.se  expenses  and  income  mesh? 
We  suggest  doing  a  cash-How  analysis  as  a  way  of  finding  out  what^ 
vour  actual  cash  pw)sili(m  l(K)ks  like. 

■  How  Is  a  Cash-Flow  Analysis  Done?  ^Your  goal  in  doing  a 

cash-flow  analysis  is  to  plan  a  schedule  so  that  you  can  match  the  tim- 
ing of  your  cash  inflows  wfth  your  cash  outflows.  Essentially,  you  have 

^  to:  ,  ^ 

if  '      '  »  . 

•  Identify  your  cash  inflows, 

•  Identify  your  (ash  outflows. 

•  Prepare  a  chart  that  suminarizes-^by  month— when  cash  flows 
in  or  out. 

•  Examine  the  c  umulative  effect  c)f  your  cash  flow.each  mcmth: 
cash  inflows  minus  cash  outflows, 

•  Consider  the  consecjifenc  es  of  the  cash-flow  pattern,  as  it  ap- 
pears: if  there  are  ^oblems,  consider  which  inflows  or  outflows 
can  Ix'  changed  ojr  resc  heduled. 

•  Establish  a  plan  for  a  positive  ciish  flow. 

As  with  hicome/expense  summaries  and  other  tcK)ls,.  it  is  how  you 
use  the  system  that  really  counts.  With  cash  flow,  if  yoiTcan  sec  that 
you  will  have  cert^ain  problems  due  to  large  sums  to  be  paid  out,  latq 
reimbursements,  or  expected  undercnrollment,  it  is  important  to 
figure  out  just  what  you  can  do  to  remedy*  the  situation. 

•  How  to  Maintain  a  Positive  Cash  Flow.   Timing  is  the  crucial 
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factor  when  dealing  with  flow.  To  balance  yoW  position  so  it 
remains  positive,  do  whatever  you  can  to  speed  up  yl)ur  cash  coming 
in  and  to  slow  down  your  money  going  out.  i 

This  may  mean  that  yqu  rethink  the  system  you  Currently  use  or 
are  about  to  use  for  parent  fees.  Since  most  SACC  programs  derive  a 
substantial  amount  of  their  income  from  parents,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider the  impiict  of  late  payment  and/or  nonpayment  of  fees.  Late 
payments  may  be  creating  a  negative  cash  position  that  you  cannot 
afford.  \ 

Another  way  to  maintain  a  positive  cash  flow  is  to  time  expenses 
carefully.  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  a  given  month  you  will  have  more 
cash  on  hand — this  would  be  the  time  to  plan  certain  expenditures. 
Or,  perhaps,  given  the  delicate  balance  you  are  always  striking,  you 
can  {;nly  afford  to  purchase  supplies  and  equipment  in  small  monthly 
amounts.  Your  cash  flow  analysis  will  help  you  to  figure  this  out.  But 
don't  be  fooled.  Just  because  you  have  money  in  the  checkbook 
doesn't  mean  that  you  can  buy  whatever  yJ^u  like.  (Checkbook  motiey 
management  is  not  the  way  to  plan  your  expenditures.  . 

Another  common  way  of  averting  ca.sh-flow  problems  i.s  to  adjust 
your  Variable  cost.s.  This  is  generally  done  in  situations  where  cash 
flow  becomes  a  problem  due  to  underenrollment — when  the  program 
receives  less  income  than  expected.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  must  take 
care  to  cut  costs  immediately. 

■  What  If  You  Still  Have  Cash-Flow  Problems?  Many  pro- 
grams do  careful  analyses  of  their  money  .situation  and  still  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  solve  their  problems — a  most  serious  situation.  If 
this  is  the  case  with  your  program,  youf  first  step  is  to  pinpoint  when 
you  will  actually  be  approaching  a  negative  cash  flow.  What  can  you 
(lo  about  it?  Basically,  ycm^etFcrSTRrKl  a  source  ^fTiiiiTls  tb^et  you 
over  the  hump,  or  you  need  to'^ostpone  some  expenses.  You  may 
have,  to  apply  for  a  short-term  loan  or  plan  a  fundraising  event.  Maijy 
\SMXr  programs  find  it  essential  to  develop  a  cash  ^^eserve 
Account — that  is,  a  .s'avings  account  to  be  used  only  for  cash-flow  puv-„ 
[\()ses,  and  to  which  the  funds  are  returned  once  the  late  payments 
arrive.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  know  where  you  are 
headed  and  to  plan  for  that  destination.  Constantly  running  to  the 
board  or  to  the  bank  at  the  Lst  minute  to  askTor  money  to  cover 
monthly  expenses  is  operating  with  a  *Vri.sis  mentality."  This  will  wear 
everyone  out  and  detract  frpni  the  program  planning.  The  situation 
is,  in  effect,  the  result  yf  poor  planning  or  unheeded  warning  signals. 
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Knowing  the  signs  of  trouble  in  advance  will  go  a  long  way  t(/ward 
managing  a  fiscally  sound  SACXl  program. 

Systematically  managing  die  lafoney  is  crudal  to  a  SACC  pro- 
gram\s  continuation  and  ultimate  quality.  Long  hours  spent  carefully 
organizing  the  environment,  hiring  the  staff,  and  talking  to  parents 
will  be  of  no  use  if  the  program  cannot  make  it  financially.  To  be  quite 
frank,  we  know  fewer  prog/ams  that  failed  becau.se  their  philo.sophy 
was  "l^alf-baked"  than  pn^grams  that  succumbed  because  they  left 
important  financial  management  details  unattended. 

/  .  ' 
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Chjtpter  12 

PUBLICITY  AND 
ENROLLMENT 


Now  that  the  building  blocks  of  your  program  are  in  place,  you're 
open  for  business.  We  are  often  asked,  "When  should  the  program 
open?"  The  date  will  depend  upon  how  quickly  you  can  comply  with 
legal  requirtMTients  and  upon  your  financial  situation.  Give  yourself 
time  to  start  the  program  right.  The  best  time  for  opening  is  in  the 
fall,  with  enrollment  taking  place  during  the  previous  spring  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

 Often,  in  order  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground,  you  will  have 

to  put  some  energy  into  reaching  out  to  potential  users.  Otherwise, 
you  may  attract  few  children  in  your  first  year,  or  even  none.  It*s  hap- 
pened! 

It*s  obvious  that  programs  can  get  into  great  financial  difficulties 
when  they  are  underen rolled,  as  this  director  learned: 

Although  our  teachers  had  leaching  experience,  they  had  no\xperience 
in  recruiting  kids,  which  was  what  we  really  needed.  No  one  wasMevoiing 
any  time  to  it.  We  lost  $2,000  our  first  year. 

You  will  also  have  to  establish  firm  policies  and  a  systematic  way 
of  enrolling  children  before  they  come  knocking  at  your  doors  for, 
admission.  This  chapter  discusses  the  two-part  process  of  bringing 
children  into  the  prograjn:  publicity  and  enrollment. 

324 
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Publicity 

The  ainount  of  advance  publicity  you  will  have  to  do  will  depend  on 
tlie  extent  of  need— on  how  carefully  you  have  studied  the  needs  as- 
sessment and  designed  your  program  to  fill  those  needs,  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  in  your  program  that  exists,  and  on  how  much 
publicity  you  received  before  you  were  granted  approval.  However, 
public  relations  Work  is  not  only  a  necessary  part  of  establishing  a 
SACC:  program,  but  of  keeping  it  alive  and  well.  Reaching  out  to  and 
maintaining  contact  and  good  relations  with  your  public  is  vital  to  the 
survival  and  success  of  any  program.  In  addition  to  building  general 
approval  and  support,  it  is  obvious  that  you  must  maintain  a  healthy 
enrollment.  Although  some  programs  may  become  fully  enrolled  as 
soon  as  their  opening  is  announced,  as  one  parent  reminds  us,  Pub- 
licity and  sending  out  notices  about  the  program  should  be  ongoing; 
People  forget,  new  people  move  in." 

It  takes  a  long  time  before  operation  at  full  capacity  is  possible, 
rhis  is  often  l)e(  ause  many  parents  adopt  a  "wait  and  see  if  this  will  be 
a  good  program"  auitude.  Fhe  experience  of  one  program  in  the 
Southwest,  where  a  number  of  parents  had  indicated  need  and  inter- 
est on  an  assessmeiu  survey,  is  typical: 

When  the  program  opened,  many  parents  didn't  bn'ng  their  kids  at 
fust— thev  didirt  trust  the  new  service.  Once  it  was  there  it  began  to 
gtow— and  we  (ailed  those  who  didn't  show  up  after  iwo  days. 

Another  reason  for  lack  of  interest  may  be  that  parents' are  not 
aware  that  financial  assistance  Is  available  (if  it  is).  It  is  important  to 
use  every  creative  way  possible  t6  let  the  community  know  of  the  new 
service  and  to  help  build  trust  in  its  (piality.^ 

Public  relations  is  the  art  of  et;fective  outreach  t()  establish  this 
sense  of  trust,  and  that  takes  a  kmg  time  to  build.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged if  vour  early  efforts  aren't  successful  in  recmiting  children  for 
your  program.  Many  directors  hav|?  learned  that  time  and  persistent 
effort  eventually  bring  the  desired  Iresults. 


Methods  for  Reaching  Out 

There  are  many  ways  to  attract  and  inform  prospective  users;  you  will 
probably  need  to  employ  several  of  them  simultaneously  and/or  con- 
seditively.  Some  may  be  used  later  when  you  need  to  fill  certain  slots 
in  the  program;  for  example,  to  achieve  a  better  balance  of  sexes  or 
races.  Be  sure  to  observe  protocol  by  getting  permission  from  appro- 
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priatc  sources  to  coikIuc  t  your  publicity,  as  iiuMitioncd  in  the  discus- 
sion on  conductiiig  a  needs  assessment  (Chapter  It  is  also  courte- 
ous, as  well  as  good  public  relations,  to  send  any  flier,  brochure,  or 
other  noteworthy  publicity  to  each  person  who  has  helped  your  ef- 
forts to  get  the  program  rolling.  Also,  wbtMe  appropriate,  be  sure  to 
indicate  the  name  and  phone  number/of  a  contact  person. 

Although  we  discuss  a  number  of  different  "advertising"  vehicles, 
remember  that  your  be.st  source  of  PR  will  be  the  word-of-mouth  ad- 
vertising of  satisfied  users — parents  and  children. 

Kvery  method  you  employ  is  a  presentation  of  and  statement 
about  the  character  of  your  program.  Kven  the  way  you  speak  to  par- 
ents who  make  telephone  imjuiries  conveys  an  image  to  them — 
hurried  and  careless  or  considerate  and  caring. 

TIPS 

•  (iall  and/or  visit  parents  who  indicated  interest  on  the  needs 
assessment  in  the  starting-up* phase  or  more  recently.  J'he  pro- 
gram might  arrange  for  an  outreach  worker — perhaps  a  par- 
ent or  someone  on  loan  from  a  community  action  program  or 
neighborhood  center — to  visit  pareius  personally  by  appoint- 
ment, by  phone,  or  door-io-door.  A  friendly,  encouraging,  out- 
reach person  can  explain  the  program  and  help  families  in 
need  of  after  school  care  to  work  out  ways  to  use  the  .service.  In 
f  some  ( ases,  a  summer  outreach  worker  may  be  the  same  person 
who  will  teach  in  the  program  in  the  fall.' 

rhe  director  of  one  community  day  care  program  .sent  letters 
atinounc  ing  the  fall  programs  to  all  parents  who  responded 
positively  to  the  suivey.  The  Y!VK/A\s  CKTA  employee  tele- 
phoned or  visited  the  parents  who  re.sponded  positively  to  the 
survey.  I  he  project  coordinator  provided  the  (^K'l^A  employee 
with  9  X  12  black-and-white  photographs  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  an  after-.school  child  care  program  that  had  al- 
ready begun.  With  the.se  visual  aids,  the  discu.ssions  with  par- 

_  ents  w  ere  guided  by  concrete  examples  of  activities.  The  (U<  I'A 

employee  also  met  with  the  principals  and  counselors  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  target  ncighb(>rho(\ds  to  explain  the 
program  and  ask  for  suggestions,  New.spaper  ads  were  also 
used  to  advei  tise  the  new  YM(^A  program.^  \ 

'  Fiotii  Kav  Mcruion  et  ai.,  rhe  A/ter-Srhool  Day  Cure  Handbook:  How  to  khirt  an  After  School 
Prnfrram  /or  Srhool  Afre  Chddren  (Madison,  Wis,;  X^C  in  Dane  Couniv.  i977),  p.  .50. 
2/fri>/.,  p.  \  '  \ 
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•  Keep  a  list  of  iiaines  antl  numbers  of  all  those  who  made  tele- 
phone inquiries  and  follow  them  up,  if  necessary. 

•  Send  fliers  home  with  children,  through  schools,  religious 
classes.  Fliers  were  sent  to'  parents' living  in  a  large  housing 
complex  in  the  neighborhood  targete'd  for  a  program.  They 
were  asked  to  contact  their  apartment  managers  if  they  were 
interested  in  the  program.  Send  fliers  to  social  workers.  Leave 
them  at  health  departments,  child  service  agencies,  etc. 

•  Put  posters  up  in  supermarkets  and  other  stores,  in  shopping 
malls,  churches  and  synagogues,  schools,  libraries,  laun- 
dromats, adult  education  centers — wherever  you  know  parents 

•  in  your  community  are  likely  to  see  notices.  Make  them  bright 
and  easy  to  spot  and  read. 

•  Mail  or  distribute  newsletters  and  bulletins  through  4-H  Clubs, 
churches,  Y*s  or  other  community  organizaticms,  or  put  an- 
nouncements in  the  publications  put  out  by  those  groups. 

•  l  ake  out  newspaper  ads,  especially  in  community  newspapers. 
One  group  bought  an  ad  in  a  town-widje  advertising  circular. 
Consider  an  ad  in  the  yellow  pageH  of  your  phone  book. 

•  Write  newspaper  articles  and  press  releases;  invite  local  news- 
papers to  visit  your  center's  open  house  or  program-in- 
progress. 

•  Use  radio  and  TV  public  service  announcements.  (They're 
free.)  Additional  free  coverage  by  local  news  stations  may  be 
possible— if  you  can  convince  the  news  director  that  your 
SACC  prcJgram  is,  in  fact,  news.  Arrange  to  be  interviewed.  If 
local  religious  services  include  announcements  of  new  commu- 
nity services,  get  the  facts  about  your  program  opening  to  the 
ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis.  Ask  them  to  u.se  it.  ^ 

•  Provide  brochures.  Programs  that  can  afford  to  may  wish  to 
.    hiive  brochures  made.  It's  a  good  idea  to  have  the  brochure 

folded  in  such  a  way  that  the  outside  back  flap  is  left  blank  so 
you  can  fill  it  out  with  a  mailing  address.  You  may  wish  to  leave 
-  out  information  that  changes  from  year  to  year,  such  as  exact 
schcK)l  dates  or  prices,  or  to  leave  a  space  where  this  informa- 
tion may  be  written  in;  you  might  include  it  in  an  insert.  You 
may  want  to  include  a  preregistration  blank  in  the  brochures. 
Supply  the  same  basic  informatiorvyou  would  in  a  press  release 
or  articles  for  publication: 

•  Who  spcmsors  the  program;  who  is  it  for  (ages,  other 
eligibility  requirements)? 
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WHA  T  iS  EXTESDED  DA  Y? 

The  Exicndcd  Day  Program  provides  a 
before-  and  after-school  accountability 
program  for  elementary  school  age 
children  of  parents  employed  outside  the 
home. 

Activities  range  from  recreation  and 
sports  to  arts  and  crafts,  games,  reading 
or  story-telling>  music,  films,  time  to 
finish  school  assignments,  an  6ccasional 
field  trip,  and  just  "free  t^m^*'  for  the 
children  to  pursue  their  favorite  interests. 

Program  Supervisors  are  in  charge  of 
each  program.  Aides  are  used  in  ^cry 
school.  There  is  a  ratio  of  one  adult  for, 
every  15  children  in  grades  1-6  and  one 
adult  for  every  lOchildrenin  Kindergarten. 


WHOIHpOES  IT  SERVE? 

'  Children  in  Extended  Day  are  enrolled 
in  the  Arlington  Public  Schools  or  in  a 
private  school  serving  one  of  the 
Extended  Day  areas. 

Parents  must  live  in  Arlington  and  be 
employed  outside  the  home.  If  a  parent  is 
incapacitated,  the  child(fcn)  may  attend 
Extended  bay.  If  there  are  two  parents, 
the  same  conditions  apply. 

Students  in  elementary  schools  without 
an  Extended  Day  '  after-kindergarten 
session  may  transfer  to  schools  with  that 
session  if  space  is  available. 

•  The  Program,  which  began  with  66 
students  in  three  schools  in  1969,  served 
1,200  students  in  21  schools  in  1981-82. 


WHEN  IS 
EXTENDED  DA  Y  HELD? 

\\w  Exteiidrtl  Day  Program  operates 
on  regularly  scheduled  s(h(K)l  days, 
beginning  with  the  first  da\  of  s(h(K)l  in 
September. 

Sessions  are: 

Bef ore-school 

,  opening  at  7:00  a.m. 

A  jter-kinder^arten 
n:45-,V10  p.m. 

After-^L-hool 
_     umiL6;_QCL[>ij^^^   *- 
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Early  release  days  .^t"*^*^ 
1:00-6:00  p.m.  .  ^ 

Children  may  Ik'  enrolled  for  one  (jr 
more  sessions  dejK*ndiiig  the  nenls 
til  the  piueni(s).  Parents  mav  bring 
( hiUlien  anvtime  iK'fore  s(  h(K)l  starts  and 
pi(k  iheni  up  iK'fore  ti:(K)  p.m.  The  fee 
paul  remains  the  same. 

HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST? 

Fees  are  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the 
family's  income.  There  are  separate  fees 
for  each  session— lor  be  fore-school,  after- 
kindergarten,  and  after-school. 

If  more  than  one  child  in  a  family  is  in 
Extended  Day,  there  arc  reduced  rates. 

Fees  on  d  sli'ding  scale  are  bastxl  on 
•  income  adjustitl  ft>r  si/e  of  family.  In 
1982:83  the  fnonthlv  nnnnnnrri  and 
maximum  fees  for  one  child  range  from 
$l3.a)  to  $89.25  for  the  before-school  and 
after-school  sessions.  For  the  kindergarten 
session,  fees  range  from  $9.25  to  $64.75. 


CITIZEN  SUPPORT 

Since  its  inauguration  in  1969  sk  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  and  other  community 
organizations,  the  Extended  Day  Program 
has  continued  to  have  strong  citizen 
support.  An  advisory  committee  works 
directly  with  the  staff  oh  planning  and 
other  activities.  A  parent  organization 
has  become  very  active  and  representa- 
tives from  each  school  are  selected  or 
volunteer  on  the  county-wide  Extended 
Day  Parent  Committee. 


HOW  DO  I  ENROLL 
MY  CHILD? 

Call  your  local  school  if  you  wish  to 
•  enroll  your  child. 


WHERE  DO  I  GET 
MORE  INFORMATION? 

Call  your  local  school  or  the 
Extended  Day  Office  (558-2884)  for 
more  information, 

or  write: 

Extended  Day  Program 
Arlington  Public  Schools 
1426  North  Quincy  Street 
Arlington.  Virginia  22207 
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•  What  is  an  "extended  day  program,"  and  whatMis  your 
program  all  -about?  {Brief  statement  on  philosophy  and 
goals)  '  '  \ 

•  How  do  you  enroll  a  child  or  get  furjther  information? 
(Phone  number  and  address  if  possible,  for  contuct^ 

•  When  is  the  program  run— hours,  day,  months,  \*aca- 
tions,  etc.?  \  . 

•.  Where  is  it  (or  are  they)  located?  .  \ 

In  addition,  people  will  want  to  know  what  the  costs  will^be 
(including  whether  financial  aid  is  available)  and  whether 
transportation  is  to  be  provided.  Some  of  this  information  mW 
be  given  in  a  general  statement,  as  in  the  section  "How  Mu^h 
Does  it  Cost? '  from  the  Arlington  Public  Schools  Extended  D2 
Program  brochure  shown  in  Figure  12-1. 

Keep  the  brochure  simple  and  attractive— too  many  wordi 
crammed  on  a  poorly-spaced  page  will  not  attract  readers.\ 
People  can  always  call  and  obtain  additional  information.  Yourl 
aim  here  is  tp  attract  attention,  pique  interest,  and  present  basic  \ 
facts.  The  Arlington  brochure  is  a  good  example, 

•  Prepare  a  slide  show,  One  program  that  was  already  operating 
developed  a  slide  show  as  part  of  its  presentation. 

•  Give  an  open  house.  This  can  be  held  before  the  program  offi- 
cially opens.  Plan  the  party  sensitively,  taking  into  account  thp 
values  and  the  needs  of  the  population  you  wish  to  serve.  You 
should  hold  Your  open  house  at  a  time  that  is  most  convenient 
for  your  prospective  users;  in  some  neighborhoods  this  will 
mean  holding  it  on  a  weekday  evening;  for  ()thers  a  Friday  or 
Saturday  night,  or  perhaps  a  Sunday  afternoon,  makes  better 
sense.  The  director  and  staff  members  should  be  on  hand.  You 
might  use  this  a^  a  major  gcKulwill  effort:  be  sure  to  invite  fairy 
godmothers  or  fathers— all  those  who  have  had  a  substantial 
concern  #vith  the  program:  members  of  school  or  church 
lK)ards,  donors  of  resources. 

If  your  program  Is  school-based,  you  may  wish  to  invhe  the 
.  superintendent,  the  principal,  c\istodians,  and  other  sch()ol 
staff.  Also  invite  anyone  who  has  responded  to  your  publicity. 
You  might  even  consider  inviung  people  who  have  voiced  op- 
position to  your  pr()je(  t.  You  may  decide  to  use  this  open  house 
mainly  for  enrollment  purposes.  In  that  case,  be  sure  to  have 
enrollment  forms  ready;  if  you  have  brochures,  these  should  be 
displayed. 
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If  your  program  is  already  operating,  an  open  house  can 
provide  a  valuable  opportunity  for  parents  and  staff — as  well  as 
parents  who. are  prospects — to  meet  others  who  have  a  share  in 
the  "program. 
•  Run  a  demonstration  program. 

One  program  achieved  firm  enrollments  in  May  by  running  u  free 
two-week  dcnionstraiion  program.  This  recjuired  very  early  oi gani- 
zation,  but  was  an  effective  way  of  "selling  *  the  program;' 

Timing  of  Publicity 

It's  often  difficult  to  reach  families  during  the  summer.  If  your  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall,  it's  a  good  idea  to  do  youpnitial 
publicity  in  the  spring,  before  school  closes.  Announce  your  plans  to 
lx?gin  operation  in  September,  and  tell  how  a  child  can  be  enrolled. 
When  you  make  these  announcements,  one  person  (or  more)  must  be 
made  responsible  for  handling  inquiries,  applications,  enrollment, 
and  registration. 

Enroliment 

Once  your  publicity  begins  to  work,  you  will  be  busy  admitting  chil- 
(Iren  to  the  program.  There  is  a  discussion  in  Chapter  3  of  the  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  about  whom  the  program  should  serve 
(numbers,  ages  of  children,  for  example)  and  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  determining  priorities  for  admission  during  your  pilot 
year.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  you  should  now  firm  up  and  formalize 
these  decisions  by  adopting  them  as  program  policies.  Next,  you  must 
set  up  the  procedures  for  carrying  them  out  as  efficiently  as  possible; 
they  should  be  set  up  before  the  fir^t  child  enrolls.lRefer  to  Chapter  6 
for  general  guidelines  on  setting  policies  and  procedures.)  A  gocyd 
example  of  enrolimcHit  policies  and  procedures,  clearly  formulated 
and  concisely  presented,  is  the  statement  from  the  Family  .After 
S<  hool  Prograin  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  shown  in  Figure  12-2. 

We  cannot  give  you  the  one  "right"  decision  on  how  to  admit  or 
enroll  children,  because  what  is  best  for  a  close-knit,  suburban, 
parent-run  program  for  twenty  children  will  be  totally  wrong  for  an 
inner-city  program  serving  seven  hundred  in  many  siteS.  We  do,  how- 
ever, provide  general  information  and  tips  that  all  j)rograms  cafi 
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FAMILY  AFTER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
ENROLLMENT  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDUtlES 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose:  To  provide  a  quality  activities  and  child  de- 
velopment program  for  children  during  the  after  school  hours. 

II,  «  Enrollment  and  Registration  Policies 

A.  The  Family  After  School  Program  Inc.  does  not  discriminate  in  its 
enrollment  poUcy^on  th^  basLsjDlxace,^laiulsex,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  pljysical  or  menta)  handicap. 

B.  Children  must  be  in  grades  one  through  five  to  be  'eligible.x^_^ 

C.  Children  must  be  attending  the  school  in  which  the  program  is 
located  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  that  program.  (Plymouth  Church 
program  excluded,)  • 

D.  Applications  will  be  accepted  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

E.  Priority  is  given  to  full-time  participants  (four  or  five  days  per 
week)  over  part-time  participants  (three  days  or  less  per  week) 
until  August  24th.i 

F.  Registration  forms  are  available  from  the  Family  After  School 
Program's  main  office,  2717  E  Hampshire,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53211 ,  or  from  a  Head  Teacher  at  the  program  site. 

1.  A  $7.50  registration  fee  is  required.  This  fee  covers  the  cost  of 
processing  and  is  non-refundable. 

2.  If  a  child  cannot  be  placed  in  a  program  because  of  full  enroll- 
ment, he/she  will  be  put  on  a  waiting  list  If  so  desired. 

G.  The  foll6wing  information  must  be  supplied  by  the  parent(s),  legal 
guardian{s)  or  custQdian(s)  of  the  child  and  returned  with  signed 
registration  forms  to  the  Family  After  School  Program  office: 

1 .  Registration  Agreement  (promiseoJfjaa«iilhly/,(^^ayment.  paid 
in  advance)  •  y^^^'^  * 

2.  Attendance  and  Informatloprrorms 

H.  A  Health  Form,  completed ^d  signed  by  the  family  physician, 
must  be  returned  to  the  Faymly  After  School  Program  office  by  the 
parent(s).  legal  guardian(s)  or  cu$todian(s)  of  the  child  no  later 
than  one  month  after  the  child  enters  the  program. 

L   Registration  forms  must  be  completed  for  each  child  iVi  the  family 
applying  fpr  the  program. 

Figure  12--2 

use.  poiiU  out  advanlagos  aiul  disadvantages  of  dif  ferent  methods, 
and,  along  with  those,  the  advice  of*  many  experienced  people. 

We  know  Of  exceptions  to  almost  al!  of  the  rules.  For  example, 
although  geneiallv  it  is  folly  to  begin  a  program  until  vou  have  a  ter- 
tain  number  of  (  bildren  eniolled,  one  director  began  her  program  iit 
Septeinf)er  as.planued.  although  not  one  child  had  signed  up.  Within 
%i  few  weeks  there  were- seven  children  a  I  the  (enter,  and  the  enroll- 
rnent  continued  toi  grow  until  it  bad  reached  its  numerical  limits. 
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Policies 

What  factors  should  be  considered  when  setting  admission  policieii? 

1.  Standards  mandated  by  external  sources— licen$ing  bureaus, 
government  fun^ers.  boards,  your  agency,  etc.— in  the  forni 
of  their  ^uideline.s  and  other  **regs." 

2.  Your  own  standards,  philosophy,  and  goals.  I  hese  standards 
will  include  the  optimal  size  of  your  program,  group  size, 
staffxhild  ratios,  number  of  staff,  and  amount  of  space  you 
have— all  factors  that  make  or  break  the  (|uality  of  the  pro- 
gram. ^  s 

3.  Cost  effectiveness.  1  he  amount  of  income  in  your  budget  will 
determioe  how  many  staff  members  you  can  hire  and  how 
many  children  you  can  satisfactorily  serve. 

•  Nondiscriminatory  Clauses  and  Affirmative  Action.  All  pro- 
grams that.incorporate  as  not-for-profit  organizations  have  to  make  a 
statement  that  their  admissions  policies  are  nondiscriminatory.  I  his 
statement  is  usually  adopted  as  one  of  die  policies.  For  example: 

Y  Latc  hkey  makes  no  disc  rimination  in  admissions  or  (letorminaiion  ofeiv 
roUineiu  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  religion,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin- -  ^ 
Some  programs  add  other  ncmobligatory  characteristics  to  this  list:  *it 
is.  on  I-  policy  to  register  families  with.  n»  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
physical  or  mental  disability,  sex.  national  origin,  or  income."  1  his  is  a 
way  of  acknowledging  that  there  way  be  barriers  to  achiiituince  other 
than  race  or  ethnicity,  and  that  the  program  intends  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  ensure  that  it  is  open  to  all  children. 

We  recognize  that  not  all  progiams  h;ive  adtxjuate  resources- 
financial,  staff,  physical  facilities— to  implement  such  goals.  Howevei  . 
a  program  can  establish  the  goal  as  a  policy  toward  which  it  truly  as- 
pires and  will  W()rk.  perhaps  by  including  in  its  original  proposal  a 
plan  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  future. 

'  'Programs  may  also  have  to  adopt  the  Affirmative  Action  poliries 
of  the  sch<M)ls.  agencies,  or  governments  (municipal.  couiUy)  who  are 
their  hinders,  athiiinistrators.  or  hosts  in  terms  of  space.  1  hey  may 
also  adopt  aiu^  implement,  either  formally  or  informally,  a  policy 
which  enables  them  to  give  special  priority  to  certain  ethnic  or  racial 
gnmps.  In  one  eastern  city,  a  principal  was  pai  ticulariy  concerned 
ih'M  some  of  the  Hispanic  and  black  children  who  attended  his  school, 
and  who  neecled  SACC.  might  be  inadvertently  excluded  from  avail- 
able programs.  He  t(K)k  special  pains  to  see  that  a  waiting  list  of  these 
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children  was  established,  so  that  their  parentis  could  be  notified  when 
there  was  an  available  opening. 

s 

Setting  Priorities  for  Admissions 

Once  yon  have  set  maximum  and  rninimum  linuts  on  enrollment,  you 
may  want  to  establish  a  policy  on  admissions  criteria.  Priorities  may  be 
set  aloQg  the  following  categories,  or  some  combination  of  them:  age; 
grade;  neighborh(M)d  or  schooUfamilys  employment  or  other  stiUus, 
such  as  level  of  imome;  special  family  circumstances;  children  kith 
special  needs;  prioritfes  tlial  are  unique  to  the  group  setting  up  the 
program.  Yoir  may  al.so  wish  to  decide  whether  you  will  permit  cro.ss- 
registration  or  open  enrollment. 

The  following  example  of  a  ^policy  that  establishes  eligibility 
re(|iiirements — that  of  the  Hephzibah  Children's  Asscxiation — 
iliystiatcs  that  generally  more  than  one  criterion  is  ^sed: 

The  re(|uireinciits  for  ad  iiissioii  arc: 

•  The  child  must  be  in  kindergariea  through  fifth  grade; 

•  i'hc  child  uuisr  hv  a  r|'.sideai  oT  Oak  Park  or  River  Forest,  or  go  to 
school  in  Oak  Park  or  River  Forest; 

•  I  he  parents  musi  be  workiiig  or  siudeuis. 

■  Priorities  by  Age  ariftw^^Grade.  Your  be.st  guide  in  setiittg 
age  limits  is  probably  your  ^recognition  of  the  ages  for  which  need  is 
greate.st.  Some  .states  have- riegulations  on  staff:  child  ratios  ba.sed  on 
age.  You  .should  check  on  whether  yours  does,  and,  if  so,  what  they 
are,  becaU.se  states  have  individual  standards.  As  of  this  writittg,  Min- 
nesota, for  example,  currentjly  requires  a  ratio  of  1:10  for  the  five-to- 
.six  vear  olds,  and  1;  if)  for  t^e  over-sixes. 

Setting  limits  f)y  age  is  different  from  setting  theni  by  grade,  Yoir 
may  want  to  choose  one  m/*thod  or  both,  as  does  a  program  in  the 
Midwest,  one  of  who.se  criteria  for  enrollment  ts  that  ''children  must 
t)e  5-10  vi*ars  old  or  K-f?,  whichever  fits.*'  This  wottld  mean  that  a 
five-year-(>t(f  \^io  has  not  yet  entered  kindergarten  might  not  be  ad- 
riiitted.  But,  thi-s  method  has  problems, 'as  the  director  is  first  to  admit: 
"  The  policy  and  practice  isnhat  there  are  exceptions  made,  and  in  the 
past  few  years  (liere  have  Ik'cii  more  exceptions  than  rules.  This 
means  probh'ins— for  where  do  yon  draw  the  line?" 

■  Kmdergarter)  Children.  Some  j)rograms  ittchtde  kindergar- 
ten children;  others  don't.  In  deciding  whether- you  will  admit  them, 
you  need*  to  assess  the  kindergarten  picture  in  your  area,  which  will 
include  the  availability  of  other  setTicos.  A  YMI^A  program  in  the 
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East  decided  on  a  polit  y  of  "no  kindergarten  children"  bec  ause  there 
was  no  available  space  in  the  school  when  the  regular  kindergaitcn 
sessiori  ended.  Also,  the  Y  felt  that  privately  operated  day  care  centers 
were  already  serving  this  age  gnoup,  ottering  continuity  to  children 
wIk)  had  attended  their  preschool.  External  regulations,  as  well  as 
your  own  standards,  on  staff: child  ratios  and/or  group  sizes  may 
mean  that  you  will  need  a  larger  staff  if  you  include  kiiidergartner.s 
than  you  Would  if  you  admit  only  older  children. 

■  Age  Limits  for  Special-Needs  Children.  Some  piograms 
that  serve  children  with  emotional^  intellectual,  or  physical  handicaps 
.set  different  age  limits  for  them.  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a  .school 
that  teaches  opiy  special-needs  children,  ages  five  to  twenty-one,  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and/or  multiple-handicapped  also  offers  a 
SACC  piogratn.  after  the  regular  school  day.  Initially,  the  age  limits 
for  children  in  the  SACC  program  were  five  to  eleven,  the  same 
guideliiies  as  those  for  nonspecial-needs  children  in  other  SACX:  pio- 
grams. Howevei ,  the  limits  have  been  expanded.  The  principal  of  the 
scli«K)l  believes  that  SACC  programs  at  "special"  schools  should  be 
open  to  childien  of  all  ages  who  attend  the  school. 

A  program  in  the  Midwest  established  the  following  eligibility 
criteria  foi'  children  who  are  developmentally  delayed,  and  who  are 
mainstreamed,  or  integrated,  into  their  SACC  piogram:  "If  they  are 
functioning  within  our  age  level— 5  to  10— we  take  them." 

■  Priorities  According  to  Neighborhood  or  School.  Admis- 
sions policies  based  on  location— the  school  the  child  attends  or  his  or 
her  home  neighborhood— will  be  determined  by  the  si/.e,~numl)er  of 
sites,  purpose,  sponsorship,  and  capacities  of  your  program.  The 
range  can  extend  from  granting  eligibility  to  any  child  in  the  city,  and 
then  placing  him  or  her  in  the  appropriate  center,  to  limiting  eligibil- 
ity to  the  children  in  one  public  school's  neighborhood.  Children  who 
live  in  that  neighborhtiod  but  attend  private  .school  are  also  included. 
If  programs  are  .school-based,  enrollment  may  be  determined  by 
sdiool  attended,  or  residence,  (Jr  both. 

■  Cross-Registration  andlor  Open  Enrollment.  Cross-regis- 
tration means  that  if  there  are  programs  at  more  than  one  site  (usually 
this  pertains  to  schools)',  a  child  who  attends  .school  at  one  site  that  has 
a  SACC  program  ijiav  be  allowed  to  attend  a  program  at  another  site. 
This  may  be  permitted  if  enrollment  is  filled  at  his  or  her  regular 

■.sch<K)l  site,  if  there  is  no  program  at  that  school,  or  for  other  special 
reasons.  Transportation  may  or  may  not  be  a  problem,  antl  it  shouki 
be  considered  carefully:  How  wj^ll  the  child  cro.ss  .school  neighborhood 
lx)undaries?  Who  will  or  can  Ik-  responsible  for  the  child's  safety  while, 
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he  or  she  is  "crossiiifr?*'  The  ^oal  ol  the^ross-re^istratioii  poluy  is  to 
irtake  as  sensible  and  safe  an 'arrangement  for  the  child  as  possible. 
*  Here  is  one  pro^ramN  policy:  **Scudents  in  elementary  schools  with- 
out an  extended  day j)rofrran>  rfiay  tnitisfer  to  schools  with  a  profrrani 
it  space  is  av*iulablc."  (  This  policy  implies  that  children  who^Utend 
.  schools  that  already  have  a  profrrani  get  first  priority  for  admissions.) 
In  an  Oregon  city,  children  who  attend  the  school  are  given  first 
priority,  and  then  enrollment  is  open  to  all  others  who  mc^*t  the  addi- 
tional criteria.  Enrollment  policies  are  very  flexible,  and  crpss- 
registration  is  permitted.  If  children  need  to  attend  a  SACC  program, 
and  there  Is  none  available.at  thc^sch(K)l  they  attend,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  transfer  to  another  school  where  there  is  a  prognftn.  In  this 
way.  the  children  remain  at  one  site  foj;  the  entire  day.  In  jrddiiion,  if  a 
(  hiidN  babysitter  livej^outside'the  areas  that  have  a  program,  the  child 
can  transfer  to  the  school  in' that  district  so  that  pick-up  (and/or 
drop-off)  is  facilitated.  '  , 

A  c«rise(iueiHe  Of  the  open  enrollment  policy  is  that  public 
schools  often  get  additionalstaffas  the  number  of  children  who  trans- 
fer to  these  schools  in'ordt^  ^to  take  advantage  ()f'  the  SrA(X  program 
increases.  I  he  Oregon  director  sees  this  as  "very  important  for  the 
survival  of  s(mie  elementary,  schools." 

One  SA(X:  program  •s<;ts  admi,ssion  priorities  in  this  order: 

1.  Children  of  parents  working  or -attending  school  full  lime, 

2.  Chiklren  attending  the  school  where  the  program  is  held, 

3.  Children  whose  enrollment  forms  were  submitted  earliest, 

1  .  4.  If  openings  are  still  available,  after  two  weeks  the  directors 
j  may  enroll  children  from  schools  that  do  not  have  program.s, 

until  the  program  reaches|its  eiirollme4,U  limit  of  twenty-^Mght. 

•  Financial  Levels.  Programs  funded  by  |he  goverimient  will 
inherit  admissioiis  priorities  thrS^1l^^()f*ten  basedVm  a  combination  of 
( 1 )  the  f  amilvN  level  of;(  risis  /nd  (2)  Wome  levels  (or  their  sources  of 

iu(  ome).  »  • 

I  itle  XX  day  care  progit;uns  in  CJeorgia  have  a  sj)e(iJK-  list  of 
priorities  for  enrolling  c  hildren.  The  order  is: 

.  1 .  Referi  als  f  rom  the  Department  of  Family  and  (Children's  Ser- 
*  vic  es  f  oi  (  hildren  who  arc  in  danger  of  neglect  or  abuse, 

2.  F.mploved  parefUs  who  art^^eteivTug  Aidto  Families  with  I)e- 
^  .    pendent  Chiklren, 

Income-eligible  parents  who  are  empl()><jd,  but  eligible  for  aid 
because,  of  level  of  income, 
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4.  Other  "iiuome-eligible"  clients,  ♦ 

5,  Former  clients. 

. "  '  * 

Programs  that  do  not  have  externally  imposed  policies  antl  are 
free  to  create  their  own  will  need  to  consider  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  community  they  wish  to  serve  and  the  financial  needs  of 
the  program.  ^ 

■  Special  Family  Circumstances.    Many  programs,  especially 
'  those  run  by  community  agencies  that  are  funded  by  federal,  state,  or 
local  goveriuiients,  set  up  admis.sions  priorities  that  are  based  on  spe- 
cial family  eircumstances;  for  example,  the  mother's  employment  out- 
*side  of  the  home,  or  a  cri.sis  situation,  such  as  the  mother's  illness. 
Social  welfare  agencies  often  have  their  own  kinds  and  order  of 
priorities.  (Generally,  the  number  of  priorities  is  directly  related  to  the 
nmitbers  of  programs  administered  and  the  source  of  the  administra- 
tion and/or  funding.  Impfementatix)n  oKthe.se  policies  re(|uires  many 
forms  to  be  ii\\vc\  out,  so. the  program's  ^uTmini.strative  services  must 
be  sufficient  to  handle  the  job.  '\ 

In  one  southern  city,  the  department  of  .social  services-has  .set  up  a 
very  i omplex  order  of  priorities  with  fifteen  categories  of  eligibility. 
1  he  director  .sees  the  mi.ssion  of  the  agency  as  "social  welfare,"  and 
top  .priority  is  given  to  abused  and/or  neg;lected  children;  the  next 
priority  i.s7for  tho.se  children  who  would  hd\i^  to  be  placed  in  an.iu- 
stiiution  if  they  cr)uld  not  be  provided  with  extended  day  care. 

,  ■  Qhildren  with  Special  Physical,  Emotional,  and  Intellectual 
Needs.  Kvery  child  has  special  needs,  but  .some  have  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  intellectual  di.sabilities  that  may  require  more  care  in  han- 
dling than  others.  If  a  program's  philo.sophy  and  goals  are  to  provide 
•  for  the  needs  of  the  community  by^ offering  it.s  .services  to  every  child, 
then  its  policy  should  he  to  open  its  enrollment  to  special  needs  chil- 

.   (IlltH,!.  ^ 

Special  envirounicnis  ami  e(iiiipineni  are  iiicCj  bui  they're  rarely  neces- 
sary .  .  .  the  inosi  iinportaiit  ina|rclienl  in  inugraied  day  care  .  .  .  (is)  ihe 
auiuide  lhal  special  (hildreii  aiW first  of  all  children.* 

Families  that  have  children  with  special  problerif?^  hiive  a  need  for 
school-age  child  ( ^ire  that  is  as  great~--and  often  greater— as  that  of 
other  families,  yet  they  often  have  more  difficulty'  in  finding  programs 
that  will.serve  their  children,  day  care  .service.s  for  the.se  children  are 


n:.S.  Oepartniem  of  Hcaltfi,  Kduciition,  ami  Welfare.  Offue  of Cfiild  Developinent- 
Da\  Care:  Senntifr  Children  with  Special  Seeds  (VVasfiingtoruoO.C.:  U..S.  (;()vcrniTienl 
PrinlinKOffke.  1972).  ^ 
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"abysnml/'  jo  quote  one  director,  and  the  more  severe  the  handicap, 
the  harder  it  is  to  fitul  services. 

According  to  Martha  Ziegler  of  the  Federation  of  Children  with 
.spec  ial  Netids  in  Boslpn,  Massachusetts: 

I  he  leiiLnh  of  the  s(  h(K)l  day  and  a  la(  k  of  after  school  activities  prohibit 
many  ni\)thers  ()f  handicapped  children  from  participation  in  employ- 
'mem  oif  ('(lu(aiiunal  opportunities.  Such  women,  especially  low-  or 
moderate-income  women  ineligible  for  welfare  support,  are  thus  in  a 
double  l))ind.  Because  their  c  hildren  often  re(]uire  costly  special  services 
and  ecjuipment,  they  have  a  great  need  to  earn  income;  however,  they 
(annoi  ^'arn  that  income  unless  after-s(lhool  care  is  available  for  th'bir 
hcnidi(  aj)ped  ( hildren/' 

It  is  important  to  let  parents  and  the  Community  know  that  it  is  the 
program's  jpolicy  U)  accept,  or  consider  for  admission,  some  or  all 
cliildren  with  special  needs,  according ^tVyour  capabilities:  Generally, 
the  procedure  is  that  the  program  director  and  the  parents  meet  to 
determine|vhether  an  individual  chiljd  can  profit  from  the  program, 
and  it  is  up  to  iht*  program  dn  ector  l(/  decide  whether  the  child  can  be 
admitted.  In  some  schools  or  in  lart^e  agency-run  programs,  a  social 
worker  or  an  evaluation  team  rnay/be  asked  to  help  in  making  the 
"decision,  iji  Fairfax  County,  the  EDC  coordinator  is  involved  in  the 
enrollment!  process  only  for  special  needs  children,  to  be  sure  that 
group  day  care  is  best  for  that  child.  '  j 

■  Unique  Priorities.  Individual  programs  may  set  up  polices 
on  admis.si  )ns  priorities  that  they  wish  U)  institute  or  that  are  rjfian- 
dated  by  the  groups  who  are  granting  a|-proval.  In  one  community 
where  paribus  wanted  to  run  a  tolvn-sponsored  SACC  program,  the 
town  re(ju^\stecl  that  the  progranrl  -be  open  to  all  town  employees. 
Many  prog|rams  will  give  first  priority  to  siblings  of  children  who  at- 
tend oi  hajve  attended,  or  io  "old  \[)arents,"  as  the  parents  ofthese 
children  ar|*  often  called. 


Establishing  Procedures 

The  eniollniiein  and  application  proceW  involves  acquiring  all  the  in 
formation  fees,  and  understanding  necessary  between  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  program  lK'f(]fre  they  can  jc)in\ hands  officially.  The  follow- 
ing (jiiestion^  n^juire  (areful  f()rcthnugH^: 

•  How  will  ap()li(atit««^J)eNTia(le?  l^y  mail?  In  per/ion?  Both 
methods? 

^MdCarc  ami  tAiiuil  OppnrUiniiy  for  Women  ( Washingtofu  O.C:.:  United  Slates  Commis- 
sion on  (.ivil  ftij^lils,  June  1981).  p.  2.5. 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  PROGRAM 

Whom  does  a  prospective  parent  or  agency  contact?  Name  a 
specific  person,  usually  designated  by  office,  not  by  name:  "Call 
the  Coordinated  Child  Care*  Satellite  Project  at  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Office."  Give  a  phone  number.  One 
project  gave  the  local  number  and  a  toll-free  800  number  as 
well,  and  also  had  a  telephone  answering  machine.  It  could  also 
be  reached  at  the  center.  You  may  wish  to  limit  the  hours  for 
phone  inquiries,  depending  upon  your  status,  vvho  is  in  charge 
of  the  process,  and  the  other  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  One 
established  program  has  included  the  following  in  its  outreach 
materials: 

Preregistration  procedures  cim  be  confusing.  Please  call  the  office  at 
( phoni'  #)  for  answers  to  your  questions.*  You  arc  more  likely  to  find 
lines  o{)en  before  9:00  A.?yi.  and  aher  3:00  p.m.  The  office  is  u:sually 
staffed  f  rom  7:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

•  What  is  required  to  make  application?  What  information  will  be 
On  the  printed  form  parents  send  in? 

•  Will  an  interview  and/or  visit  be  required?  Some  programs  re- 
quire them  before  a  parent  makes  application;  others  don't. 
P  reap  plication  visits  in  the  case  of  special  needs  children  is  indi- 
cated. Many  programs  use  a  preliminary  meeting  or  confer- 
ence with  the  parent  as  an  opportunity  to  di.scu.ss  the  program\s 
phik)sophy,  policies,  and  *'reg.s,"  including  expectations  of^par- 
enl  involvement. 

•  How  will  you  make  notification  of  admi.ssion? 

•  Will  you  have  waiting  lists? 

•  Will  you  have  trial  or  emergency  enrollment.s?  Preerirollment 
conferences?  Orientation?  Will  you  terminate  enrollment  for 

"   specific  reasons? 

\  Be  sure  to  decide  who  will  do  each  task,  including  the  typing  or 
mimeographing,  keeping  lists,  being  '^contact  person'*  for  the  press, 
answering  telephone  imjuiries,  and  interviewing.  To  avoici  duplica- 
tion of  ef  fort  and  confusion,  designate  a  specific  person  to  carry  out 
each  procedure.  In  .some  centers,  especially  those  that  are  ygency-run, 
a  social  worker  may  be  in  charge  of  the  entire  process.  In  many 
others,  it  will  be  the  director,  or  the  director  and  teachers.  In  desig- 
natitig  a  {)erson  or  persons,  be  aware  that: 

.  .  .  the  process  takes  a  good  deal  of  a  day  care  adiTiinisiraior's  time. 
Simple  enrollments  involve  at  least  four  hcairs  per  child;  pfione  imiuiries 
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often  mtiiire  t»ight  to  ten  hoiu  s  a  week;  and  dealing  with  potential  par- 
ents can  ^t<ike  well  over  five  hours  every  week.  Peak  enrollment  limes 

often  demanded  the  full-time  attention  of*  the  director,*' 

\ 

Once  you  have  delermiiu'd  your  einollmeiu  process,  communicate 
it  to  your  public.  Stale  the  steps  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  as  in 
this  example  f  rom  the  Hale  Reservation  in  Westwood,  Massachusetts: 


TO  REGISTER  \ 

1.  Call  {program  or  school  name)  fbl  infbrm^ition,  regiiliation  fbrnrs, 
and  an  interview, 

2.  Complete  and  return  application  form  and  sign  all  aui  horiziUions, 
:i  Complete  and  return  the  Kmergeiicy  Medical  Permission  slip  with  the 

application  f'orin. 
4.  Upon  a(  ceptance  to  the  program,  send: 

a.  First  payment  ^  ^ 

h.  One  week  deposit 

(  .  Physical  examination  and  heahh  form  ^ 
I  he  procedures  involved  in  admitting  and  enrolling  <  hildren  are: 
Pre  re  gist  ration  , 
Registration 

Admission  "    -  , 

Waiting  lists 
r        l  ermination  of  enrollment  , 

Some  programs  will  not  use  all  of  these  procedures.  Some  will 
structure  their  enrollment  process  lightly;  others  are  looser  in  llieir 
protocol.  Experience*  teaches  us  that  "lighter  is  belter"— you  can  al- 
ways l)eco*ine  more  flexit)le  later.  Begin  by  establishing  procedines 
that  are  as«simple  as  possible.  As  the  program  develops,  so  will  your 
I  efineinents. 

■  Preregistration,  This  term  is  used  to  describe  the  practice  of 
allowing  a  parent  to  "hoUT  or  insure  a  place  by  .sending  in  a  fee,  usu- 
allv  $10  to  $2v').  .Vlthough  some  programs  will  ref  und  the  fee  if  for  any 
reason  llie  child  is  not  emolled,  others  keep  it  as  payment  for  the 
paperwork  and  other  time  involved.  .  ' 

Instituting,  a  policy  and  proce'durt*  fof  preregistration  in  the 
spi  ing  or  summer  will  help  you  to  determine  how  many  children  you 
( an  e\[)e( t  in  die  fall. 


''(iliild  (aire  Sup[)()i lOnitM ,  Su\(»  ihe  Cllilclrcn.  Rcointin^  dud  Ernollitiir  Childtni  {At- 
lania;  S.ut-  tlu-  Chikhcn,  1981).  p.  17, 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  PROGRAM 


REGISTER  FOR  1j980-81 

Regisfration  for  next  fall  is  filling  up  rapidly.  Re- 
gister TODAY  in  order  to  insure  a  place  for  your 
child  by  sending  in  your  registration  form  and 
$10  nonrefundable  registration  fee  ($25  for  kin- 
dergarten) to  ...  . 


Progrjinis  print  preregistration  notices  in  their  own  newsletters,  in 
those  of  other  organizations,  or  as  in.serts  in  program  hrodiures.  If 
vou  are  g()ing  to  institute  a  preregist ration  process,  you  must  be  ready 
ro  coinmuiiicate  clearly  the  procedures,  as  well  as  your  priorities  for 
eligibility,  as  illustrated  by  Fij^ure  12-3,  a  page  from  the  parent  hand-  ^ 
book  of  the  Fairfax  County  School- Age  Child  Care  Program,  a  Vir- 
ginia agCMiry  that  provides  an  individual  program  for  special-needs 
(hildreu. 

rhe  fact  that  a  child  has  l)eeri  preregistered  may  not  mean  he  or 
she  will  definitely  be  accepted.  II  this  is  your  policy,  state  it  clearly,  as 
well  as  the  tact  that  the  [)rereghstration  fee  is  nonrefundable. 

If  your  policy  is  to  admit  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  you 
will  need  to  have  a  place  f  or  the  date  of  applicatitm  on  the  form,  and 
make  sure  you  date  forms  as  you  receive  them.  It's  al.so  a  gf)()d  idea  to 
record  any  informal  inquiries,  so  you  donlt  lose  the  names  of  potential 
program  users. 

■  Registration.  When  a  child  is  formally  registered,  many  pro-  . 
grams  require  a  deposit,  generally  one  or  two  weeks  tuition,  but 
sometimes  tuition  for  the  entire  session.  Although  nonrefundable  de- 
posit re(iuests  in  the  cases  below  are  unusually  high,  the  rationale  be- 
hiiifl  them— to  protect  the  program's  sources  of  income — is  sound. 
The  nonref  undable  fees  a  [uogram  sets  up  must  be  reasonable  for  the 
comnumity  it  serves: 

VVr  tc(|uire  a  deposit  beft)re  yom*  i  hild  starts — $50  if  your  child  attends 
^  to  4  hours,  $100  for  attendance  (Tf  fMH  hours,  !$150  for  full-time  , 
children.  This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  your  child  does  not  enroll 
in  the  program  for  \)hkh  the  deposit  has  fieen  taken, 
l  ull  ernolhiient  Is  nec^ssarv  for  us  to  meet  the  costs  we  establish  in  om- 
'  arnuial  budget  nieetnig.  If  a  (  l)ild  is  withdiawn  during  the  year,  the  de- 
posit rnonev  covers  some  costs  while  we  try  to  fill  the  space.  I'nused  de- 
posit money  is  i  redited  to  the  families'  last  tuition. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  PRE-REGISTRATION 

May  30--June  7,  only  families  currently  in  Extended  Day  Care  may 
pre-register  for  the  1979-80  school  year. 

Beginning  June  8,  pre-registration  will  be  open  to  all  special  ed. 
Children.     Pre-registration  will  be  handled  on  an  individualized 
basis  and  total  enrollment  will  be  determined  by  the  specific 
necids  of  children  pre-registered. 

Spaces  will  be  strictly  limited,  and  we  recommend  early  pre-' 
registration.  Our  receipt  of  pre-registration  forms  does  not 
guarantee  placement  in  EDC. 


A.  Complete  the  pre-registration  form  attached,  detach  it  from 
this  brochure,  and  bring  or  mail  it  with  your  registration 
fees  to  the  EOC  office,   4100  Chain 'Bridge  Road,   10th  Floor, 
Fairfax,  VA  22030.     (This  is  th'e  Massey  Building  behind  the 
County  Court  House,) 

B.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable ''to  "Fairfax  County." 
'write  on  the  bottom  your  child(ren)'s  name(s-)   and  center. 

C.  Allow  3  weeks  for  notification  by  mail  either  that  space  has 
been  reserved  for  you  or  that  you  have  been  placed  on  a 
waiting  list ...  .      ■         ..  ^ 

D.  Final  registration  forms  and  further  information  will  be  sent 
during  the  summer  to  pre-registrants. 

E.  We  strongly  recommend  that  new  families  call  EDC • s  Special  Ed. 
Program  Director  (691-2924)   for  guidance  in  pre-registering 
your  special  ed,  child. 


Figure  12-3 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  PROGRAM 


/  REGISTRATION  AGREEMENT 

\    \         Family  Aft«r  School  Program,  Inc. 

1.  1  understand  I  am  enrolling  my  child  for  a  total  of  36  weeks. 

2.  I  understand  that  during, vacatiqp  periods  and  days  school  is  closed 
because  of  bad  weather  there  will  be  no  program. 

3.  I  understand  that  I  am  responsible  for  monthly  payment  of  contracted 
fees,  paid  in  advance.  I  will  give  two  weeks'hotice  of  witl^drawal  from 
the  program. 

4.  I  agree  to  pay_^^per  month  for^.^  days  a  week. 

5.  If  my  child  is  having  problems  adjusting  to  the  program,  a  conference 
will  be  arranged  between  myself  and  the  staff. 

6.  In  the  event  of  illness,  vacation,  or  other  absences  such  as  Scouts, 
music  lessons,  and  other  out-of-school  activities,  the  After  School  Pro- 
gram staff  will  be  notified  and  I  am  responsible  for  my  child  and  tuition 
payment.  Communication  with  the  After  School  Program  staff  can  be 
mada  through  the  After  School  Program's  main  office  (964-5545). 

7.  The  After  School  Program  staff  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  my 
child  from  the  time  he/she  arrives  at  the  program  until  dismissal  time. 
Dismissal  time  will  be  6:00  p.m.  or  earlier  upon  my  written  authorization. 
The  child  must  sign  in  upon  arrival  and  sign  out  or  be  signed  out  by  an 
authorized  person. 

8.  t  give  my  permission  for  my  child  to  participate  in  \^\kes  and  field  trips. 

9.  If  a  medical  emergency  arises,  the  After  School  staff  will  first  attempt  to 
contact  me.  If  I  cannot  be.  reached,  the  After  School  staff  will  contact 
the  child's  doctor.  If  the  emergency  is  such  that  immediate  hospitaP 

'  attention  is  necessary,  the  After  School  staff  may  take  my  child  to  the 
hospital. 

I  agree  to  adhere  to  the  Family  After  School  Program  registration  policies 
and  give  my  child  permission  to  participate  fully  in  this  program. 

Signature  ..^  ^  i  „  Date   

Send  registration  packet  accompanied  by  the  first  month's  fee  and  the 
$7.50  registration  fee  to  Family  After  School  Program,  Inc.,  2717  E.  Hamp- 
shire, Milwaukee,  Wl  53211. 


Figure  12-4 

As  part  (A  the  regLstriftion,  and  before  a  child  is  otficially  enrolled, 
programs  of  ten  re(|uii;e  that  the  parent  sign  a  contract  or  agreement, 
statitig  th  it  fie  or  sfie  fias  read  tlie  policies  and  rules  and  agrees  to 
fionor  tlieni^he  agreement  displayed  in  Figure  12-4  is  from  the 
Family  After  School  Piograin,  Im\  in  Milwaukee,  WiscorisiiK 

Rejridraiwn  pach'ts.  Some  programs  make  a  ^^registration  [)acket," 
which  iiultules  all  the  fbriiis  that  must  be  signed  and  returned* hefoKe 
the  child  can  be  officially  enrolled.  When  designing  the  forms  you  will 
need,  ask -yourself,  "What  kinds  of  informaticm  af)out  the  (  hild  and 
the  family  will  we  need?''  In  addition,  state  licensing  bureaus  or  other 
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legal  boilies  ic(|uii-c  pioj^raiiis  to  have  on  hand  (  ertaiii  records,  suth 
as  medical  histories  and/or  exaiiiiiiaiion  reports,, within  a  niandaiorv 
time;  tor  example,  'no  later  thaii  one  month  after  the  child  enters  the 
program/' 

You  would  he  wise  to  impose  your  own  time  limits,  such  as  "two 
weeks  alter  enrollment/'  for  re(eiviiig  other  forms.  Some  programs 
(Um't  consider  the  registration  and  enrollment  process  complete — 
and  will  not  admit  the  chiki^UTitil  the  necessary  information,  as  well 
itfihv  deposit,  has  been  pn^x'uled.  You  should  reciiiiie  that  all  foims 
he  completed  for  each  child  who  registers  for  the  progium. 

Devise  a  procedure  for  liling  the  forms.  Your  aim  is  to  be  able  to 
retrieve  exa(  tly  the  inforniation  you  need  at  the  moment  yon  need  it. 
Some  forms,  such  as  the  epiergency  form  or  card  that  gives  the  name 
of  the  (  hild's  physician,  mfiy  liot  ever  be  needed,  but  if  an  emergency 
arises,  it  should  Ik*  filed  in  a  w:;iy  that  will  ensure  immediate  retrieval. 
Ariaiige  Ibrins  in  packets  pr  folders  and  keep  a  box  near  the  tele- 
phone. Keep  everything  toj^ether  and  easy  to  hand  out  to  parents  or 
to  send  in  the  mail.  Some  programs  keep  all  i)ertinent  information 
about  each  (hild  in  a  separate  folder;  others  keep  all  cards  with 
emergency  numbers  in  otie  special  place  and/or  put  the  numbers  on 
specially  colored  index  cards.  Whatever  procedure  you  institifte, 
make  sine  all  staff  kno><'  exactly  what  it  is.  Make  .sure  your  forms  are 
kept  up  to  date,  Vmoilk'  reviews  may  be  in  order. 

Don't  inundate  v^Hirself  with  form's.  Although  there  is  certain  in-^ 
fornKitioii  yon  nnist/have,  often  nunh  of  it  can  be  contained  on  one 
enrolliiient^Jbrin,  /uch  as  the  example  from  the  After  School  Day 
Clare  A.s<»(K  iation  /of  Madi.son,  Wi.scon.sin  ^Figure  12-5),  If  you're 
school-ba.sc^l,  yoi/  may  be  able  to  use  the  school's  forms  for  .some  ol* 
th(*  inlorniation  you  nc^ed. 

Following  iy  a  lis!  ol  some  foi  ms  different  programs  reciuire.  You 
mav  not  want  ii)  use  all  of  them,  and  will  probably  think  of  modifica- 
tions. It's  a  good  idea,  however,  to  have  at  lea.st  two  copies  of  the 
foi  ins  vou  douse — one  for  the  program,  one  for  the  parent  to.  retain. 
H  theie  is  a  (entral  a(bninistraiive  office  that  serves  many  sites,  it 
should  also  have  (opic^s  of  .some  of  these  forms. 

Enrollment  or  rejristratiofi  jornis.  Fhe.se  may  be  two  .sepai;ite  forms, 
or  one  and  ihe  same.  I  hey  in(  lude^names,  addre.s.ses,  and  home  and 
work  phone  niiinbeis  of  parents  as  well  as  the  names  and  numbers  of 
persons  to  (all  in  an  emergeiu  y.  Fhese  forms  may  al.so  include  au- 
thorizations (see  Figure  12-5).  Some  programs  ask  parents  to  specify 
••departure  procedures''  here— how  the  children  are  to  get  home,  and 
who  mav  pi(  k  them  ii[). 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 
AFTER  SCHOOL  DAY  CARE  ASSOCIATION 


OFRCE  USE 


Today's  date.. 


First  date  of  attendance . 


Program 


Child's  name 


School 


Age    Date  of  birth 


Circle 
days  of 
Sex  attendance 

MTWTHF 
,  MTWTHF 
_  MTWTHF 


Did  child 
attend 
ASDCA 
last  year? 

_Yes  ^No 
__Yes  -^No 
_Yes  -^No 


Pan 


r|yt(s)  or  guardian(s)  with  whom  child  resides; 


Name  — 
Name  of 
business 

Name  

Name  of 
business 


-Address 
work 

address  _ 
 Address 


.^IP^ 

work 
phone 


 ^^IP  

(if  different  from  above) 
work  work 
 address  __phone^ — 


home 

_phone^ 
work 

_hours._ 
home 

-^hone„ 

work 

.^ours^ 


-Phone. 


Person- responsible  for  payment,  if  different  from  above: 
Name       .        -  -  ^Address  — —  ZIP  ^ 

DEPARTURE  PROCEDURES:  What  do  you  wish  the  departure  procedures  to  be  for  your  child 
(Example:  Walk  home,  take  a  bus  alone,  wait  to  be  picked  up  by 
parent  or  authorized  person,  etc.)  If  you  make  a  change  in  these 
procedures  later,  please  infonrn  the  staff  in  writing  of  any  neyv 
instructions.  o 


PERSONS  AUTHbRIZED  TO  CALL  FOR  YOUR  CHILD:  Any  changes  in  thi«  list  must  be  received 
from  you  in  writing. 

1,  _  „   „  ^   Phone  „ 

2   


 Phone . 


^,^4  


_Phone. 
-Phone 


Address  ^ 


„Phone .. 


CHILD/REN  S  PHYSICIAN 
Name  - 

EMERGENCY  NUMBERS:  Please  give  the  name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  two  people 
that  may  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency  or  illness,  when  parents 
or  guardian  are  not  available.  These  people  should  live  in  Madison, 
Please  provide  a  telephone  number  where  these  people  may  be 
reached  during  program  hours. 

_    „  _  _    Address    ^  Phone  .  

Name  and  relationship  to  child 

/   Address    -  J'hone^„  -„     

Name  and  relationship  to  child 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  RELEASE  •  ^ 

If  emergency  medical  care  is  deemed  necessary  and  I  cannot  be  contacted.  I  authorize  the  day 
care  staff  to  act  in  my  behalf  in  granting  permission  for  my  child  to  receive  emergency  treat- 
ment. 


Signature  of  parent  pr  guardian 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PERMISSION  .  ^. 

I  DO  I  DO  NOT  (circle  one)  give  permission  to  have  my  child  appear  in  any  media  cover- 
age approved  bV  the  After  School  Day  Care  Association,  I  understand  that  the  lead  teacher,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Coordinator,  has  been  given  the  authority  by  the  ASDCA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  determine  appropriate  requests. 


Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


figure  12-5 
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0 

LATCHKEY  INTAKE   \  - 

Policy  Re:  Medical  Physicals  and  Immunization  Records  ^ 

We  are  required  by  jaw  to  maintain  current  medical  records  for  each 
child  enrolled  in  the  Latchkey  program.  An  immunization  record  must  be 
on  file  for  each  child  within  two  weeks  of  your  child's  enrollment  in  the 
program.  '  •  •  x 

If  your  chjid  has  had  a  recent  physical,  we  need  a  copy  of  this  mfor- 
'  mation,  signed  by.the  doctor  within  two  weeks  of  entry.  If  your  child  has 
not  had  a  physical  during  the  last  six  months,  you  must  make  an  appoint- 
ment  with  your  child's  physician  at  the  time  of  your  child's  entry  into  the 
Latchkey  program.  The  physical  must  be  completed  within  eight  weeks  of 
entry  in  the  program  for  day  care  to  continue. 

I  understand  the  above  policy  and  am  aware  that  if  I  do  not  comply, 
my  day  care  services  will  be  in^  jeapardy. 


Signature: 
Date: 


Immunization  record  will  be  received  by  _ 
Date  of  scheduled  physical  (if  necessary) 
Statement  of  physical  will  be  received  by 

ft 

11/29/79 
mkn 


Figure  12-6 

Hmllh  raords,  hicliuliug  immunization  records.  I  hcsc  are  i  c(|uire(l  by 
law.  atKl  must  Ik-  updated  periodically.  Figure  12-6  from  the  latchkey 
Program  of Conitiumity  Day  Care,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  Massafhusett.s  i.s 
one  example. 

Dental  examination  forms  may  be  recjuired  b^  law,  if  not  taken  care 
i>(  bv  regular  school  procedures.  '  ,  .  . 

Develupmrntal  histon.  Some  programs  don't  take  formal'  hi.storie.s, 
but  others  have  verv  detailed  ones,  including  personal  information 
that  the  program  feels  will  lietter  help  it  to  .serve  the  child:  an  inven- 
loi  V  of  the  c  hild's  interests,  habits,  any  special  home  and  family  situa- 
tions, ct( .  In  agencies,  a  social  worker  or  other  person— or  .sometimes 
a  team  of  profes-sionals— may  do  this  ''intake."  Programs  that  are 
genuinely  «>mmitted  to  filling  children's  needs  will  want  to  obtain  this 
inform.ition.  I  he  example  in  Figure  12-7  is  from  the  Santa -Monica 
Children's  Center  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

■iuthorizations,  permissions,  and  waivers  of  liiibility.  This  form  (or 
forms)  delineates  who  is  accountable  for  what.  It  is  the  authorization 
lor  child  care  and  stipulates  the  hours  that  the  center  is  responsible 
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'  SANTA  MONICA  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 
Developmental  Information 

t   2  ,  :  :  :  ^  

•  •  Date       .  ...  - 

Child's  name^„  1   ^  Birth  date  ^        .  Birth  place 


What  immediate  clrcui^stances  make  child  care  services  necessary  at  this  time? 


Age  of  child  when  mother  first  went  to  work  What  have  been  previous  plans  for 

care  of  child?   ^  ^  — ^   ^  ^   

PRESENT  FAMILY  SITUATION 

rtirents:  living  togethei|_^separated  divorced_parent  ill__ 

deceased   "1 

Age  of  child  at  time  of  4bove  change  in  family  situation. 


tf  parents  are  divorced  pr  separated,  does  child  see  absent  parent? 
Never  rarely  periodically  (how  often ?).^^regulafly  (how  often?)   

What  helpful  information  can  you  offer  about  how  the  absence  of  a  parent  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  child,  and  what  has  been  noted  about  his  reaction  to  these 
circumstances?  (Use  reverse  side  if  more  space  is  needed.)  !  \ 


List  the  names,  ages,  a^nd  any  special  relationships  of  other  children  in  the  family: 

Name  .    ^  age — __„^  — ^  — . —  •.^.z 

Name  _ .  age     ^ — ^  — ____  

Name  _ .  -  age   —  

Nam^s,^^  ,    age     — : —  „ 

What  other  persons  are  living  in  the  household?  (Indicate  relationship  to  the  child.) 
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Who  cares  for  the  child  at  home  during  the  mother's  absence?  ~ — __  ___  

In  how  many  different  places  has  child  lived?__Hpw  long  in  present  home?  

Is  present  hom^:  apartment          house  other  ^   

What  play  space  is  available?  Indoors^  outdoors^   

Figure  12-7 

for  the  ( hild.  I'he  wording  on  the  authorizaiion  tonii  used  hv  a  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  program  is: 

1  he  AfUT  S(  hool  Proj^r.im  staf  f  will  assuiiu'  full  responsibiliiy  for  a  (  hild 
(roin  I  he  lime  he/she  arrives  ai  the  program  imiil  (lisniissal  lime.  Dismis- 
sal lime  is  ():(M)  or  earlier  upon  parenfs  wrilien  permission.  'I*he 
(hild  nuisi  sign  in  upon  arnval  and  sign  out,  or  lx»  signed  oui  by  an  au- 
tluni/ed  pel  son.  upon  depariure. 

Jtlmer^ency  medical  care^  The  progranfi  should  obtain  a  signed  state- 
ment from  each  parent  which  authr)rizes  it  to  provide  erfiergency 
medi(al  treatmeiit,  induding  the  administration  of  anesthesia  by  a 
^physician.  I'his  form  usually  includes  a  statement  by  the  program  that 
it  will  notify  the  parent  before  the  child  is  treated,  if  possible.  Some 
programs  ask  the  parent  to  indicate  his  or  her  preference  foi*  physi- 
cian and  hospital,  or  tell  them  which  hospital  they'll  take  the  child  to. 
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This  form  also  ituludes  a  stiitcnient  that  the  parent  is  responsible  for 
any  expenses  irieurred,  inelu(ling~an  anil)ul,am:e.  It  hiakes  sense  to 
nit  ludeiLstateiiient  of  allergies  to  meditations  t)r  anesthesia,  although 
this  may  be  on  the  health  f  orm  as  well.  The  ttxample  in  Figure  12-8  is 
from  the  Kakin  Care  Program  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Some  parents,  iR'causc^of  religh)us  or  other  reasons,  refuse  to 
permit  the  center  to  provide  theii  t  hild  with  medical  treatment.  Some 
4)jxig4nttm  recjuire  that  this  refusal  be  stated  in  writing.  Similarly,  if 
parents  refuse  to  allow  their  child  to  he  imnuini/ed,  some  states  re- 
(luiie  a  signed  statement  to  this  ef  fect;  irrsuch  cases,  programs  have  to 
follow  state  licensing  regulations.  I  hcy  m;iy  also  choose  to  make  their 
own  policy  about  Whether  to  ref  u.se  admission  to  a  child  who  has  not 
Ikh'u  immunized — again.st  polio,  for  example. 

Mvduatum  requests.  Most  programs  will  administer  medicationjo  a 
(  hild  only  if  they  receive  a  written  order  f  rom  the  child's  physician 
and/or  written  permission  of  the  parent,  l^he  medicine  must  be  sent 
in  the  (iriginal  container  and  have  the  child's  name  on  it.  Some  centers 
insist  that  the  parent  hand-deliver  the  medicine  to  a  staf  f  [Kuson. 


EAKIN  CARE  PROGRAM 


Authorization  for  Emergency  Medical  Care 
Date      -   .  * 

I  hereby  authorize  emergency  medical  care  for  my  child   —  _  _ 

during  attendance  at  the  Eakin  Care  Program  if,  in  thf  judgement  of  the  staff,  treat- 
\  ment  is  required  for  an  injury  or  illness.  I  hereby  also  authorize  the  iidministering  of 
\  anesthetics  and  recourse  to  other  procedures  deemed  necessary  by  the  attending, 
\  physician.  '  . 

\  I  understand  that  whenever  possible,  I  will  be  notified  prior  to  medical  treatment  of 
\  my  child.  I  understand  that  i  will  be  notified  at  the  earliest  possible  time  should  prior 
.notice  prove  impossible.* 

^'The  physician  pf  my  choice  is  Dr  ^   -\ 

Office.^phone  ;  Home  phone  .  / 

The  hospital  emergency  room  of  my  choice  is  „^  /  

My  child  is  iailergic  to  the  following  medications  and  anesthetics: 

4  Understand  that  I  am  financially  responsible  for  sfny  expenses  for  medical  care  or 
/  transportation  incurred  on  my  child's  behalf.  | 

/Parent  or  Guardian's  Signature 

A  nW  on  Care  During  Program  Hours:  '  ^ 

The, staff  will  administer  prescription  medicinesi accompanied  by  a  signed,  dated 
note  from  a  parent  or  guardian.  The  staff  will  not  administer  aspirin  or  other  non- 
prescription drugs. . 

Parents  are  requested  to  notify  the  staff  when  th^ir  child  is  ill  with  a  communicable 
disease. 


Figure  12-6 
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Authorized  emergency  numhers.  Parents  arc  requested  to  supply  the. 
name  and  phone  number(s)  of  a  person  to  call  if  the/parent  cannot  be 
reached;  for  example,  if  a  child  becomes  ill  and  sjwuld  be  sent  home, 
This  surrogate  paient  should  have  a  car  at  ])kiyr  her  disposal.^ The 
Parent  Handbook  of  one  Wisconsin  program  specifies: 

Foi  had  weatlufr  (lavs,  stall  and  lK)ar(l  all  have  a  copy  at  home  of  the  list 
of  tfie  names  and  uuitiIkm  s  ()t'peoi)le,  so  if  the  school  closes,  or  il  there  is 
no  program,  or  doses  early,  we  can  get  in  touch  with  people. 

Authorized  pick-up.  Some  programs  ask  that  parents  designate,  in 
writing,  vvhi(  h  persons  (including  and/or  in  addition  to  parents)  may 
pidc  the  child  up  and  take  him  or  her  from  the  program's  official 
premises— either  routinely  or  in  lieu  of  regular  transportation  plans, 
or  in  s{)e(  ifK  ii|stances  of  early  dismi.s.sal  for  music  lessons.  Scouts,  or 
tor  othei  reasons,  bften,  this  "authorized  person"  must  formally  sign 
for  the  ( hild  as  in  this  S,ACX:  program: 

Pare+its  or  aiithoi  i/ed  adults  pick  up  their  children  at  the  end  of  the  day 
anv  lime  hetweun  ;r):3()  and  6:00  r,.M,  Parents  should  sign  out  iheir  cliil- 
(hen  an<i  thcck^yic  bulletin  l)oaid.for  messages. 

Authorization  for  imbility  waiver.  This  is  a  statement  of  who  will 
carrv  insuriuice  for  the  child— the  program,  school,  other  .sponsoring 
agent,  or  parent.  Some  programs,  or  the  school  districts  in  which  the 
program  is  housed,  may  demand  that  the  parent  sign  a  'liability 
waiver"  against  personal  or  financial  claims,  covering  either  their 
child's  participation  in  the  program  in  general,  or  on  field  trips  only. 
However,  it  is  (|uestic)nable  whether  courts  would  uphold  the  legality 
of  such  a  statement;  in  some  instances  programs  could  be  sued  in  spite 
of  the  waiver,  (See  "Liability"  in  Chapter^,)  Here  is  how  one  Y  han- 
dles the  waiver: 

Mie  YVVCA  docs  not  piovidc  ac  cident  insmance.  Please  indicate  vour: 
I  vpe  of  lrisui  an(  e  _ — .-J — :  — —  — - 

(f.()m[)anv   — — --y^'  ■   ■  ■  •   

P()II(  V  #    .    —  —  

VV,\IVt.K  OF  CLAIMS 

I  hereby  f  or  mvself  and  my  child  waive  and  release  all  rights  and  claims 
foi  damages  I  mav  have  against  the  YVVCA  Directors  and  Staff  for  any 
injui  ies  suffered  by  my  ( hild  as  a  pai  ticipant  in  die  Child  Care  Program, 

Field  trips.  Permission  must  be  obtained  for  the  program  to  take 
the  child  on  trips,  u,se  special  transportation  provided  for  these  occa- 
sions, etc.  Programs  may  recjuest  a  blanket  permission  form  for  all 
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iFIELD  TRIP  PERMISSION  FORM 

Field  trips  will  be  planned  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
Adventure  Cl*ib  Program.  This  will  entail  walking  to  nearby  parks,  wooded 
areas,  stores,  etc.  Visitations  involving  bussing  will  also  be  planned. 
Every  possible  precaution  will  be  exercised  to  assure  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  your  child.  However,  the  school  and  its  authorized  agents  shall  not 
be  responsible,  financially  or  otherwise,  should  an  accident  occur. 


„    has  perrtiission  to  participate  in  the 

(child's  name) 

Adventure  Club  field  trip  programs.  ^ 

m 

/ 


(Signature) 


Figure  12*9 

trips.  Some  list  tin-  |)lat  es  to  which  tiiildren  will  he  taken;  f  or  example, 
"swimming  pool  at  the  Y."  Blanket  permissions  save  sending  out 
notices  each  time  a  trip  is  planned.  The  example  in  Figure  12-9  is 
from  the  Adventure  CJub  in  Robbinsdale,  Minnesota. 

'  Authorization  for  special  purpose:  publicity,  evaluation.  Some  pro- 
grams mav  he  part  of  a  project  or  course  in  child  development  or 
r  other  study  piojcct,  or  may  he  visited  for  publicity  purposes.  Parents 
should  he  apprised  of  this  before  they  sign^their  children  up,  and 
programs  should  obtain  permission  for  occasional  observation  or 
evaluation  on  spec  ial  forms.  For  exam()le: 

in  iJie  cvt  iil  the  ( hildien  in  ihe  piograiii  aie  iiu  huled  in  aiiv  iiewspapci, 
ladio,  ()!  television  pul)li(ilv,  I  give  iiiv  permission  lor  my  (hild  to  he 
ttuluded  ill  the  pictures,  etc. 
iht mission  til  vidcfhtape,  evaluate,  et(^. 

\  heiel)v  ^nanl  tH^iniissioii  for  iiiv  ( hild  to  Ik*  included  in  evaluation  (I)e- 
velvpiiieiilal.  Physical,  and  I  leallli)  and  in  video-taping  and  pi(  tures  (on- 
nected  with  the  (enter  program. 

Financial  infojmation.  Parents  may  need  to  fill  out  financial  forms 
to  he  eligible  foi  partial  aid  oi  full  sc  holarships,  or  to  enable  the  center 
to  take  pai  t  in  a  f  edei  al  program,  sue  h  as  the  School  I.undf  Program. 
Ageiu  ies  mav  recpiire  that  their  own  specific  forms  be  completed.  In 
the  ( ase  ol  applit  ation  for  federal  f  unds,  the  f  orms  will  be  supplied  by 
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the  appropriate  (ederal  iiger)i(  y.  li  you  are  creating  yoiir  own  forms, 
try  to  obtain  information  thai  will  help  you  make  your»clecisionjiai)out 
whether  akl  is  indicated,  and,  if  so,  how  much  (if  you  are  scaling 
amounts  of  aid  to  different  inecds).  A  family's  income  alone  may  not 
be  a  true  indicator  of  needj.  How  many  members  of  the  f  amily  are 
there?  Does  the  family  a  number  of  children  who  need  SACX^? 
Does  it  have  other  unusually  high  e)?Jjenses— medical  bills  or  coj^ege 
tuition  for  another  chl'ld  or  a  parent? 

Records:  access,  corifidentiality^and  release.  New  laws  pi'ovide  that 
Q  parents  have  access  to  lecoids  and  that  before  they  are  released  t() 
anyone  else,  parental  permission  must  be  obtained,  Fhe  following* 
statements  from  the  FJ^p'^'^ihah  Children'^  Association  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois  illustrate  procedures  for  dealing  with  Uiese  issues, 

Rnn}(l\:  Any  information  contained  in  your  child's  record  shall  be 
(oiifidciitial.  We  wjll  not  shaie  information  contained  in  the  record  with 
anyone  without  the  written  consent  of  the  parent^The  parents,  howeyei*, 
will  have  .u(css  to  all  their  child's  records^'at  any  time,  Parents  have  llie. 
rigfn  to  add  inloiination,  comments,  data  or  rele\ant  materials  to  the 
(hild's  record.  Thev  also  may  re(|uest  that  information  be  deleted  or 
amended.  We  otherwise  (omplv  with  all  the  I'ules  and  regulations  re- 
garding student  lecoid^as  established  l)y  the  state  standards  lor  day  care 
centers.  ^ 

AU  rHORFZ.M  ION  FOR  RELKASK  OF  INFORMA  I'lON 

I  do  hereby  authorize  Heph/ibah  (Children's  ,Association  to  exchange  in- 
ioi  mation  regarding  my  child/ren  with  those  piofessional  agencies  or 
j)eople»c(m(er!ied  with  my  childS  education  and  health,  I  fully  under- 
stand that  this  niav  entail  psychological,  social,  medical,  or  educational 
inforniation.  -  a 


Mother's  Signatuie 
I'atlier's  .Signature  ^ 


Notification  of  admission  slatus.  In  some  programs,  registiation  of 
the  child,  accompanied  by  a  deposit,  signifies  that  the  chijd  has  been 
jfimitted.  In  others,  a  notification  of  the  child^s  status  is^  sent.  If  your 
program  has -many  sites,  you  may  need  to  assign  each  child  to  a 
specihc  one,  an(fe  notify  parents  where  their  children  will  go. 

After  einollment  is  filled,  you  will  probably  wish  to  place  appll- 
(  ant  names  on  a  waiting  list  and  inf  orm  the  family  of  this.  The  exam- 
ple in  Figure  12-10  is  Irom  the  Alter  School  Day  (Care  Ass(K:iation  of 
Maciismv  VVi^o  n  si  n ,  " 

Waiting  lists.  Keep  these  cur^rent  and  confidential,  (io  through  the 
waiting  list  regularly  and  weed  oift  parents  who  are  uq  longer  in- 
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AFTEk  SCHOOL  DAY  CARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Dear  Parent(s):  .     ,  ■  ] 

i      We  have  received  your  completed  enrollment  forms,  and  wipuld  like  tb^form 
'■you  of  the  status  of  your  application  for  your  child  to  attend  the  After  School  Day 
Car/e  program  that  you  requested:  1 

ADMISSION  STATUS: 

 Your  child/ren  ^ap/have  been  officially  enrolled  in  the  \ 


program  and  may  attend  the  program  on  the  date  that  y(t)u  requested. 

The  program  to  which  you  applied  is  full,  and  your  child/ren's  name(s)  ha; 
have  been  placed  oh  a  waiting  list.  We  will  coptact  you  as  soon  as  there  is  an^ 
opening 

„Full-time  enrollments  are  given  priority  over  part-tin>e  enrollments  until 

 Since  your  child/ren  is/are  scheduled  to  attend  on  a 

part-time  basis,  we  will  inform  you  immediately  after' 


whether  or  not  there  is  space  available  for  your  child  on  the  day(s)  fhat  you  ^ 
requested.  "      '  .  ' 

"Oiher    — ~  -    ^— — '  —  


PROGRA/VTLOCA  TION: 

 .  _1  ^  - 

We  look  forward  to  leaving  your  child/ren  in  the  program. 

\    "  The  After  School  Day  Care  Association 

3200  Monroe  JSt. 
Madistfn.  Wi  53711 
enc:  Registration  agreerrfent  copy  233-9782 

Enrollment  jorm  copy  *  ^ 

Figure  12-10  / 

terested,  even  when  there  are  no  vacancies.  I  he  procedure  you  use 
for  compihng  your  waiting  li.sts  will  depend  on  what  your  policy  is: 
fnstTt^onie,  fust  served;  or  eligihility  priorities. 

Centers  (juite  oiteti  estaNisii  ii  waiti^ig  list  on  a  first-ronie,  first-served 
l)asis.  Foi  exain[)le,  tliere  are  two  wavs  n  director  can  record  the  oider  of 
p.H  cntal  applications.  'Hie  most  common  procecUn^e  is  to  accept  applica- 
tions in  order  ol  their  a[)[)earance.  l.'snallv  a  sliort  form  is  hlled  out  and 
more  det.iiled  (orms  are  onlv  completed  at  a  point  an  opening  exists.  H 
the  waiting  list  is  \ery  long,  [)arents  are  encouraged  to  look  else\Vliere. 
WhtMi  \    iuu  ies  occur,  pin  ents  are  called  in  order  of  iipplication. 

Ihe  second  method  for  iiaudling  a  waiting  list  is  to  screen  out  parents 
who  arc  onlv  moderately  interested  in  enrolling  their  cliild.  'Hiis  cati  be 
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(lone  by  recjiiiiing  iill  paperwork  siuh  ns  niediail  forms,  enrollment 
tonus,  etc,  to  be  completed  nnd  in  the  child's  folder  in  ol  der  to  phueli 
name  on  the  waiting  list.  When  a  v  acancy  comes  up,  the  first  f  arnily  with  a 
complete  f  older  would  be  considered  first.  Directors  who  use  this  method 
sav  that  tfie  lisTis  self-limiting  and  tliose  on  the  list  have  shorter  waits, 
since  only  very  interested  parents  will  bother  to  complete  a  folder.  This 
method  mav  not  work  if  the  wait  e^xceeds  sis  months,  since  rnedica!  in- 
f^orniation  abom  voung  (  liihhen  mUj^ become  ol)solete. 
Directors  (in  (  enters  without  Title  XX  f  unds)  usually  emphasi/e  that  they 
a?e  extremely  strict  in  following  their  lists^  However,  they  do  have  some 
informal  exceptions  which  are  used  in  an  eff  ort  to  act  as  d  f  amily  support 
or  to  develop  ini)re  balanced  classrooms,^ 

Because  thet  names  and  order  of  priority  on  waiting  lists  must  oc- 
( asionally  he  waived  to  accommodate  emergencies,  it  is  wise  to  keep 
these  lists  confidential.  Some  programs  have  discovered  that  this  is 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to'^do. 

.  ■  Emergency  Enrollments,  Sometimes  a  parent  appears  at  the 
program  door,  expecting  his  or  her  child  to  be  enrolled.  Most  direc- 
tors try  to  .avoid  these  "emergency  enioUments,"  because  ih^y  have 
found  that  the  children  often  have  greater  adjustment  problems 
than  those  wh()  have  been  better  prepared  through  the  regular  rcmtes 
of  registrati(m,  ccmferences,  and  orientation.  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
some  situations  are  emergencies:  a  parent  may  be  told  to  report  for  a 
job  within  two  days;  in  cases  of  child  abuse  or  sudden  family  illness, 
social  workers  may  put  pressure  tm  a  center  to  accept  a  child.  Every 
dire(  tor  sometimes  bends  the  rules;  in  deciding  whether  to  bend  them 
'in  a  specific  case,  it  is  best  to"  discuss  the  problem  with  the  staff,  in- 
cluding whether  and  how  they  (  an  deal  with  the  unexpected,  "extra" 
(hild 

■  Referrals.  Because  the  need  is  so  great,  and  because  centers 
wish  to  serve  their  cominurjities,  refusal  of  admission — either  when 
the  program  is  fully  enrolled  or  when  it  cannot  fill  the  needs  of  a 
spedfic  child— is  a  difficult  act  for  a  director.  If  it  becomes  evident  at 
any  time  \u  ihe  enrollment  pnness  that  your  program  can't  serve  the 
needs  of  a  [)rospeclive  user  (the  child  is  too  y<^ng;  the  center  is  in- 
conveniently located,  etc),  you  tnay  be  asked— or  fefel  you  have  a 
commitment— to  refer  the  parent  to  another  center.  The  probleins 
are  that  there  are  few  referral  systems  in  operation,  and  you  may  npt 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  neighboring  centers.  De- 
( ifle  now  whether  vou  will  make  referrals;  the  decision  may  be  to  say 
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no  for, the  present,  or  to  refer  parents  to  the  state  or  local  licensing 
agency,  , Some  programs  do  hand  parents  a  prepared  list  of  other 
comnmnity  resources,  but  Xell  them  that  they  are  not  necessarily  enr 
dorsing  them.  I  hey  may  tell  parents  what  to  look  for  in  order  to 
judge  the  quality  of  a  program:  competent  staff,  good  staff: child 
ratios,  diversity  of  experiences,  etc. 

If  your  program  is  new,  you  will  find  it  profitable  in  the  future  to 
f)ecome  better  acquainted  with  other  centers,  not  only  to  set  up  a  net- 
work for  referrals,  but  to  share  ideas,  intormation,  pleasures  and 
paitis. 

•    Special  Procedures 

Some  {)rograms  set  up  .special  procedures  as  part  of  the  enrollment 
pro(  ess.  These  may  take  place  beforx*  the  first  day,  or  may  happen  on 
the  first  day.  They  may  all  take  place  at  one  time  or  be  staggered, 
rhey  ai e  set  up  to  ease  the  child's  adju.stment-ao  the  new  experience. 
The  way  you  conduct  the.se  procedures  will  set  the  t()ne  of  your  pro- 
gram for  parent  and  child.  Plan  carefully.  Some  special^  procedures 

are;  f  \ 

Visits.  They  enable  both  child  and  parent  to  see  programs  in  oper- 
ation. 

CMiferenn's.  Parents  of  a  newly  enrolled  child  must  also  attend  a 
pre-enrolhnent  conference  ^\ih  the  coordinator  %fore  the 
child's  first  day  of  attendance.  For  previously  enrolled  children, 
the  parent  meeting  prior  to  the  start  of  the  'program  i.s 
sufficient. 

Before-the-first-day  or  first-day  orientation.  Set  up  a  consistent  plan. 

•  IntnxhKe  t fie  staff,  new  classmates. 

•  Have  ail  individual  space  for  the  child  already  .set  up,  with  his 
or  her  name  oii  it — a  locker,  cubby,  or  some  section  of  a  storage 
area.  " 

•  Invite  the  parents  to^^pend  some  time  with  the  childon  the  first 
(lav,  if  this  is  convenient.  / 

•  If  a  new  ( hild  is  entering  a  program  that  is  already  in  opera- 
tif)iK  ask  the  parent  to  pick  up  the  child  early  enough  on  the 
fust  (lav  so  thai  th(^(hil(l  is  not  the  la.st  one  left. 

One  program  we  know  of  instituted  the  unu.sual  p()licy*of  requir- 
ing a  two-week  trial  period  before  a.child  was  officially  enrolled. 

■  Cancellation  of  Enrollment  by  the  Parent.  The  parent 
should  be  re(juire(l  to  give  ample  notification  (two  weeks  or  Kmger)  to 
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the  program  and  to  pay  all  charges  that  have  accrued.  One  program 
stipulates: 

Withdrawal:  Two  weeks  written  notice  is  re(juested  for  withdrawal  for  any 
reason.  The  original  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  child's  last  week  of 
attendance.  If  prior  noUce  is  not  given,  the  deposit  will  l)e  forfeited;  this 
is  iM?cessarv  to  proted  the  prograni  from  losses, 

■  Denial  of  Admission  for  Financial  Reasons.  One  director 
suggests,  **Don't  accept  people  who  have  outstanding  bills.  Reregister 
thern.  They  can  send  the  registradon  card  and  fee  in,  but  don't  take 
them  in  the  summer  progiam,  for  example,  until  they  pay  their  bill 
from  the  fall." 

•  Termination  of  Enrollment^,  Although  s(mie  program.s  insti- 
tute policies  that  enable  them  to  terminate  a  child's  enrollment,  none 
execute  it  ex(epl  as  a  last  resort^  when  all  else  has  failed.  Parent  con- 
ferences are  called,  and  every  attempt  is  made  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem. vSotneiinies  this  may  mean  changing  a  policy.  With  cutbacks  in 
funding  .for  programs,  and  the  strained  financial  circumstances  many 
families  are  experiencing,  programs  may  need  to  review  such  policies. 
In  the  case  of  financial  hardship,  the  program  director  who  said, 
"Don't  accept  people  who  have  outstanding  bills,"  also  advi.sed: 

I  he  dire(  lo!  shoukl  have  personal  contact.  F.very  lw()  weeks  you  shonid 
get  a  slieel  of  unpaid  bills,  and  phone  calls  shonid  be  made  by  ihe  dire(  - 
lorT  I'his  is  the  most  efft*(  live  way. 

First,  look  for  the  n^ason  wh\;  parents  aren't  paying  the  bill.  If  we  notic  e 
the  hill  is  gelling  high,  we  w  riic  them  a  letter  asking  if  they  want  lo  talk  lo 
lis  about  it.  I  hen  we  hear  about  all  of  the  family  cin  unisiances. 
A  (onimitiee  should  be  established  to  look  at  the  exceptions.  Parents 
should  submit  appeals  to  them. 

!f  vou  have  more  than  a  handful  of  parents  who  are  asking  f  or  fee  r(  - 
diKtion.  your  fe(vs  are  too  high. 

,\  (  hild  s  patti(  ipalion  in  the  prograin  will  be  terminated  if  his/her  health 
examination  form  is  not  returned  lo  the  .After  School  Program  oHice 
within  Que  month  aftei  the  (  hild  enters  the  program. 
I  'pon  the  dis(  relion  of  die  Head  l  eachf  i  a'nd  after  l  easonable  effort  on 
tiH\part  of  the  progiam  staf  f  to  iniegraie  a  (hild  into  the  program^  a 
(  hild  s  participation  may  l)e  terminated  if  that  (  hild  is  deemed  (  hi  ()ni(  allv 
disruptive  to  the  fuiK  tioning  of  the  program.  Tlie  Head  rea(  her,  alter 
(onsultiiiK  theHf^ro^nam  I)ire(  tor,  will  (onfer  with  the  parent(s)  and  give 
noli^i(atioIrol  termitiation  3  sdiool  days  prior  to  termination. 
A  (  liiid's  parti(  ipation  mav  Ih»  terminated  if  a  (  hild  isr(»gulat  lv  picked  up 
after  the  b:(H)  i».m,  closing  of  the  [)rogiam,  • 
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III  this  ( haplcr  we  disciiss  situations  in  which  programs  have  experi- 
enced operational  problems.  Estahhshing  poHcies  and  procedures  will 
help  you  prevent  many  of  these  problems.  You  must  also  institute 
penalties  so  that  infringement  by  parents  or  children  is  minimized.  In 
addition  to  informing  parents  of  the  rules,  send  home  reminders 
when  they  are  broken. 

Taking  a  hard  line  is  a  means  of  protecting  parents  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  program^  staff  and  finances.  After  the  rules  have  been 
set,  stick  to  them.  However,  if  they  prove  to  be  inadequate  or  unrea- 
sonable, you  >vill  know  it  by  the  number  of  c(miplaints  or  requests  for 
( hange.  Then  you  may  net^l  to  rethink  a  certain  poli(  y  or  its  proce- 
dure. ' 

You  will  probably  need  to  (onsidtT  the  policies  of  the  institution 
that  is  running  the  program  or  providing  its  site,  since  safety,  liability, 
and  legal  issues  are  involved.  If  you  are  a  school-based  program,  be 
sure  to  (onsult  wit^the  principal— everyone  has  a  different  [)erspec- 
tive. 

The  Hours  and  Days  of  Operation 

*  There  is  no  greater  sea  of  troubles^than  the  policies  and  proc  edures 

*  con(  erning  the  hours  and  days  of  operation.  Program  managers  tt*ll 
us  that  their  biggest  worry  is  keeping  track  of  children.  They  always 
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fear  that  they  will  lose"  a  ( hikl.  Children  ma;^'  not  C()m<\()n  the  days 
they  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  program.  They  may  decide^)  waiuler 
of  f  to  a  frieiurs,  or  the  parent  may  m;glect  to  notify  the  centet\ihat  the 
( hild  is  ill  or  is  going  to  the  dentist's  straight  from  school.  You  Vms/  be 
accountable:  you  must  set  up  very  strict  rules  concerning  the  pai^ius' 
respon.sil)ility  to  notify  the  program  about  absences  and  changesNiii 
the  child's  schedule  and  the  program's  procedures  for  notifying  parX 
ents  of  changes  in  scheduling  or  the  unexpected  i\bsence  of  thex  hild.*  \ 

In  addition  to  establishing  your  schedule;,  you  will  also  need  to  .set 
dear  polities  oii  fees;  for  example,  will  you  charge  tuition  for  all  or 
for  only  some  holidays?  If  you  permit  children  to  take  tuition-free 
vacations  at  a  time  other  than  regularly  .scheduled  vacation  periods 
{foi-  which  tuition  is  not  charged),  and  they  do  not  give  you  enough 
notice,  you  may  find  yourself  with  to(f  many  staff  people  on  hand,  and 
not  enough  money  to  pay  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  dec  ide  that 
tuition  nmst  be  paid  monthly,  despite  absences  foi  long  illnesses  or 
regulai  school  vacaticm  periods,  parents  may  balk.  One  program  en-  ^ 
(ountered^ resistance  from  pat  ents  who  objected  to  being  charged  for 
a  day  that  was  (ancelled  because  of  snow:  "We  had  to  go  to  work— 
why  should  we  be  charged  for  a  day  when  the  program  wasn't  in  op- 
eration?" 

What  do  you  f  eel  is  f  ail  to  the  parents,  to  the  chi^|lren,  and  to  the 
program— especially  to  fts  budget?  A  program jn  the  Midwest  estab- 
lisfied  this  |)orK  y  ancf  included  it  in  the  parent  agreement: 

III  event  of  illness,  vacation,  or  other  absences  sU(h  as  scouts,  music  les- 
sons, and  other  out-of-sc  hool  activities  on  a  regulaiUy  sc  heduled  atten- 
dance (lav,  ihv  dav  (are  stall  will  l)c  notified  and  I  am  responsible  for  my 
(hild  an(i  mv  tuition  payment. 

Most  new  programs  need  to  set  policies  and  procedures  on  the 
following: 

HOURS 

•  beiore-s(  liool 

•  «iftei  -s(  hool 

•  early  dismissals 

•  pait-time  / 

DAYS 

•  holidays 

•  summers 

•  sc  hool  vacations 

*•  minimum  nuinlK  lof  <lays 
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•  drop-in  children  and  guests  * 

•  special  nonschool  days,  including  emergency  weather  condi- 
tions 

•  notification  of  absence 
Hours 

Programs  are  very  explicit  in  stating  the  horns  (and  days)  during 
which  they  will  [)rovide  care.  Here  is  an  example  from  a  program  in 
the  East: 

DAYS  OF  PROGRAM  OPERATION 

1  he  Centers  will  operate  within  the  clemeniary  school  iacililics,  upon 
approval  ol  that  s(  hooFs  priiu  ipal,  hejrinning  the  siai  l  of  the  second  week 
of  the  fail  semester  and  ending  the  last  day  of  school  in  May.  The  Center 
will  of)eiate  from  2:M)  tq  5::^()  i'.\f.  on  every  regular  school  day.  School 
Fiolidavs  and  .Staff  Development  days  will  7wt  he  center-0[)erathig  days. 
I  hc  Christmas  break  and  spring  hreak  will  he  the  annual  vacation  time 
for  the  f.'xrended  Caie  Center  staff:  the  Staff  I)evelo|)ment  days  will  he 
used  l)y  Kxtcnded  Care  staff  h)r  training. 

IF  you  hnd  that  a  numt)er  of*  enrolled  children  consistently  arrive 
at  7:30  A..M.  when  tfie  program  officially  hegins  at  8:15,  you  may  want 
to  rethink  the  horns  youVe  .set.  It*  you  can  provide  the  .staf  f  ,  and  the 
space  is  aVailahle,  think  at)out  readjusting  the  hours  to  fit  families' 
needs, 

I  he  prohlem  of  what  to  do  ahout  late  fiick-ups  has  heen  noted  ^ 
earlier  .  Programs  institute  financial  penalties  that  are  ha.4d  on  w;hat 
parents  can  realisticaUy  aff*<)r;d— the  fees  pindi'but  donH  wound.  If 
the  pr  actice  persi.sts,  the  child\s  enrollment  may  be  terminated.  One 
program,  obviously  much  abused,  finally  instituted  the  following  iron 
p^arcv: 

CLOSING  TIME 

Centers  tlose  at  ():()()  p.m.  and  vour  fees  pay  for  day  (are  services  uniil 
that  lifne.  Parents  whose  rhildren  remain  past  i'rM)  r>.vf.  must  pay  an 
oNcitune  fee.  as  lollows: 

I-1-)  minutes  overtime:  $[>  <><^  per  child 

radi  additional  1-15  minutes:  $'AM 
Vol!  will  be  lulled  foi  overtime  ( barges  and  the  fee  niust  l)e  paid  hefoie 
vout  (Inldlren)  attend  the  piogram  the  next  week. 

Another  [)rogram  informed  parents  that  the  late  fee  "is^^iven  to 
tlie  tt*a( her  who  niu.st  stay  late."  ^  '  ; 
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Decide  on  the  hours  you  wiil  he  o[)en  when  regular  .school  has  an 
early  dismissal  day.  For  example; 

DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  OPERATION  | 

Alter  S(  liool  (lay  (are  f)i()grains  will  run  f  rom  afternoon  school  dismissal 
until  5?M)  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday  every  day  that  school  is  in  session 
^  and  will  h)II()w  the  piihli(  s(  hool  ( alendar.  The  After-  School  program  will 
hegin  at  dismissal  time  yn  regularly  s(  heduled  early  dismissal  days  ex(  epl 
the  hm  dav  of  sch(K)l  wheit.there  will  he  no  Afie'r  Sch(K)l  programs  held, 

Part-Time  Care 

Will  the  hours  in  which  each  part-time  child  attends  he  consistent? 
(Nearly,  variation  means  that  your  staff  planning  and  arriount  of 
paper woik. will  he  affected.  Programs  that  offer  part-time  care  have 
huind  t:fiat  it  is  important  to  have  parents  work  out  a  schedule  ahead 
of  time.  One  Y  had  parents  send  in  a  schedule  each  . week  for  the 
following  one.  This  involves  extra^recordkeeping,  ' 

Be  clear  on  what  i*^  meant  hy  "part  time."  The  explanation  helow 
is  specific : 

Rates:  ; 
1,  A  Full  Day  is  7:30  a.m.  to  p:3()  I'.m. 
;    2.  A  Half  Day  Morning  is  7:30  a.m.  to  12:30  f',M. 
3.  .A  Half  Day  Aftern^^on  is  12:3,0  p.m.  to  5:30i'.M. 

Days:  Holidays,  Schoof  Vacations,  Nonschool  Days 

Will  theopioghun  he  open  whether  or  not  regular  .school  is  in  session? 
This  de(  ision  will  depend  on  whether  the  facilities  you  use  are  avail- 
able, whether  you  can  make  spe(  iai  agreements  to  keep  them  open,  if 
you  (  an  make  alternative  arrangements,  and  on  the  values  and  prac- 
tices of  the  comnuniity  you  serve.  '>re  some  examples^  of  differ- 
ent policies: 

Xotisf  hnol  Days:  S\CC  is  not  open  on  days  when  school  is  not  open  (holi- 
•  davs  <nt(l  v.uations).  .\  ((mimitlee  will  report  on  alternative  care  ar- 
'  r«mgenienis.  Look  Uu  information  at  die  hulletin  lK)ar(l  or  sign-out  sheet. 
Child  (are  will  \}v  availal)le  (m  snow  days  and  on  the  four  nons(h(M)l 
holidavs*— -Rosh  Hashanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
hiitiulav.  and  (i()(|<l  Fridav— when  the  huilding  is  open  for  use  hy  ¥.k- 
tendccl  Dav.  o     .  * 

'On  davs  that  t(M(  liers  work  hut  sttideiits  do  not  attend  s( h()()h  (i.e., 
teadier  ((mferem  e  days)  (  hiUjren  may  attend  the  program  all  dny  at  no 
ad(liti(>n<il  ( haige. 
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Soiiu-  icnters  will  hv  o\)vu      (lav  during  winter  and  spring  brt'aks  lr(')ni 

sdiool.  All  linldicn  in  tlie  program  will  lu-  digii)U'  Uiattciul  tlu's(M  cnlrrs. 

Thvrv  will  Ik*  separate  registration  and  additional  f  ees  for  llu-sc  pei  icnls. 

t  '    ^         .  ' 

I  hviv  are  also  legal  issues  to  consider.  If  the  building  is  oKicially 
dosed  todiildreii  on  certain  days  because  of  a  le'adiers'  conference  or 
snow,  does  the  program  have  the  legal  right  to  he  open?  Are, the  diil- 
dren  insured?  (If  the  (  hildVen  are  ( oveied  hy  school  insurance,  is  that 
insin  aiue  operative  on  a  day  when  school  isn't  in  session?)  What  are 
your  formal  comractual  arrangements  with  your  partner?  Will  regu- 
lar (  iisiodial  cai  e,  snow  removal,  heat,  etc.,  he  provided  on  these  spe- 
cial occasions?  Or  must  you  follow  the  sdiool  calendar  exacljy,  in- 
cluding its  nonscheduled  dosirigs? 

Some  {)rograms  open  their  doors 'to  the  general  public  during 
sdiool  vacation,  when  regular  enrollment  is  down:  one  program  ad- 
vertised openings  for  vacation  week  in  the  local  paper. 

Programs  may  set  up  informal  alternate  care  to  cover  special  days; 
for  example,  they  make  an  arrangement  with  a  licensed  family  chiy 
care  home,  or  an  ageiu  y,  that  will  allow  children  to  attend  on  .special 
days.  A  progi  am  not  ordinarily  based  at  a  Y  or4n  partnership  with  it 
might  negotiate  with  that  agency  to  {)rovide  eare  for  children  enrolled 
in  the  program.  Others  might  suggest  to  parents  that  they  contact  the 
Y  individually  to  see  whether  their  children  can  enter  in  the  agency's 
activities  on  a  vhort-term  basis.  If  you  can  keep  your  site  open,  or  are 
temporarily  moving  to  another  space,  will  you  have  U)  double  up  with 
another  program? 

fhere  aie  certain  periods  when  your  buildings  might  be  closc^d 
for  some  major  renovaUons  cjr  .serious  house  cleaning,  readier  con- 
ference days  can  create  another  pioblem.  It's  a  help  if  the  public 
schools  will  let  the  program  know,  in  advance,  when  these  will  occur. 
As  a  |)rogram  dirc^toi  in  the  Midwest  said. 

Now  the  schools  are  letting  the  Y  know  in  advance  which  days  would  l)e 
parent/teadier  (ouference  davs.  The  se(  retaries  let  the  Y  know  f)ecause 
'    ()l  individual  relationships  wo!  ked  out  with  the  s(  h(K)l  sec  retaries. 

/  ft  V 

Summers 

Programs  ^hatM  un  both  sc  hool-time  and  summer  programs  need  to 
dec  ide  whethei  lamilies  are  eligible  for  the  sch^ohyear  program  if 
they  cUxni  use  flie  summer  one.  ParetUs  may  fear  that  their  diances 
lor  eiuolling  their  diild  in  the  rtigular  program  will  be  jeopardized  if 
thev  don't  use  the  siUTmici  one. 
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Scheduling  * 

Once  you  have  decided  on  the  hours  and  days  of  operation,  it  is  hii- 
portant  that  you  pi  esent  your  sche(hde  to  parents,  help  them  to  work 
out  a  schedule  for  their  ( hildien/and  ^ct  them  into  the  habit  ol  com- 
municating it  to  you.  It  is  e<iuallv  important  to  institute  procedures  by 
which  they  (an  notify  vou — giving  am|)le  notice— of  any  chaiiges  in 
scheduhng»  whether  it's  (me  day's  absent  e  or  a  long  family  vacation. 
Manv  programs  permit  great  flexibility,  allowing  children  to  change 
theii  hours  Irom  week  to  week — but  they  are  very  strict  about  parents 
notifving  them  ol  these  schedules  and  any  last-minute  changes. 

I.  ^  ,  •  .  , 

VVecklv  sibedulcs  should  he  ^iveii  to  llie  YMC.A  .it  time  oi  registration. 

.\nv  (  hange*  in  s(  hedulcs  imist  In*- t  ailed  in  to  t'hc  YM(iA  oliuc  prior  to 

the  ( hant^e.  - 

S(  he(:^uling  lor  vacaticm  periods  creates  special  difficulties.  SA(!(1 
programs  inav  offer  care  during  (Christmas  vacation  in  response  to 
re(|uests,  budget  for  it,  and  then  find  that  parents  either  don't  use  it  or 
that  the  demand  is  greater  thitii  they  (an  serve. 

For  these  ieas(ms,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  poHcies  and  proce- 
dures (in(  hiding  the  settin)^  of  special  Fees,  if  there  are  any)  by  which 
parents  fprinally  sign  up  in  advance  h)r  these  sessi(ms,  thus  givitig  the 
program  sufii(ient  planning  time.  This  is  how  the  Family  After 
S(  h(K)rVi(xgram  in  Milwaukee.  \Visc(msin  d6es  it: 

d 

I  hcsc  are  the  pei  iods  when  all-dav  (  are  is  a\ailal)le  lor  Aitei  S(  hoolc  hil- 
dien:  '  .  ^ 

I .  (  hi  isinias  vacation 

*i.  Fehiuarv  vadition  ^  ^         *  . 

.S.  April  vacation' 

1.  Scai  t  and  eiid  of  sc  hool  veai 

")   School  svstein  liolidavs  when  the  Chilchc^h's  (ientei  is  not  on  lioli- 
^  day;  Rosh  Hashanah,  Martin  l.uther  KiHg-l);ry,  ore . 

f).  Public  s(  hcK)l  snow  davs,  li  the  After  Srh(H)l  c  an  he  opened. 
Duiing  these  pericKls.  we  ask  parents  to  sign  up  according  to  need, for 
all  (la\  or  parMlav  c  hilcl  c  arc\  If  a  c  hild  is  half-time  and  comes  all  clav, 
rhete  IS  an  c*Mui  dhu  ^e  of  $7.30  pcri^ilav.  If  a  (  hilcl  is  f  ull-time  autj  conies 
all  clav.  theie  is  anVxtia  x  harge  of  $.")..")()  per  clay.  -  ' 
•  The  l>iiling  lor  the  extra  per  iods  is  usually  sent  out  within  a  month  alter 
CMC  li  vSiid  periocl.  H  a  parent  signs  up  for  tiine.jnit  cloc^sn't  use  it,  v/r  \till 
mti^f  fhafj^a*'  fot  //.  since  we  have*  to  hire  thii'  nunil)e!  of  suhstitutes  ahead, 
attotdin^  to  the  sign  up  sheet. 

Do  watch  for  the*  sign-U|)  sheets  htpttc  eacj)  vacation  period  to  (onfiiin 
voui  child  c  are  needs.  Last  niinute  reciuests  usually  cannot  he  hoiuncHl. 

A  .  sample  sign-up  form  (fnmi  the  F.ugene  I.at(  h  Key  Program, 
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_____  -J — r  -1  ■ ,  / 

CHILD  CAjRE 

Spring  Vac&tion  / 
PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  FORM  A/0  L/VtEfl  THAN  MARCH  10  WIH  PAY-  \  / 
MENT  IF  YOU  WANT  CHILD  CARE  DURING  VACATION  TO:  ;; 
Eugene  Latch  Key  '/ 
P.O.  Box  5556  '-i 
Eugene,  OR  97405  / 
345-6358 

Remember:  , 

A.  Care  will  be  provided  at: 

Patterson  / 
Lincoln 

B.  Bring  a  sack  lunch  on  vacation  days  (no  pop  or  su0ar  snacks- 
please). 

C.  Dress  children  warmly— the  school  may  be  cooler  than  usual. 

D.  Brina  a  swim  suit  and  towel.  . 
E    Vacation  hours  7:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

F.   Full  day  rates  are  $3.  $4,  $5,  $6  extra  charge.  Payment  must  ttQ  en- 
closed witl»reservation. 


I  want  child  care  during  Spring  Vacation  for  the  foUowing  dates: 

^  March  17  (Mon)  ^I0!^ls=    

S  i/)arch  18  (Tiies)  From        am  to  pm 

March  19  (Weds)  '  From       am  to  ,pm 

  March  20  (Thurs)     -  From  ^  AM  to  __  pm 

March  21  (Fri)  From  ^  am  to   pm 

My  site  choice  is Patterson -l_;Lincoln  

"  Figure  13-1 

KiiKoiu-,  Oregon)  lor  a  spring  vacation  se.s.sion  is  .shown -in  Figure 
13-1.  ■  i        '  ' 

Special  Nonschool  Days 

Spec  ial'sitiiation-s  always  an.se  whefi  yoU^cannot  or  nia/  not  be  able  to 
^ji'ovide  care.  Regular  .school  teacher  coi^ference  days  or  release  fime 

t(,r>()ur  o'wn  s<af  f  to  attend  a  day-long  seminar  may  orjnay  not  mean 

that  vou'will  iK-ojK-n  as  u.slial.  Some  of  these  times  can  be^fore.seen 

and  vou  (  an  plyn  for  them  by  establishing  polities. 

there  are  also  unexpected  conditions  diat  may  suddedly  force 
■  sites  dose— extremes  of  weather  create  .such  situati.ons.  You  must 
,de(  ide  verv  <  leirlv.  undt^r  what  conditions  you  will  stify  open,  when 
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yolt  will  be  thvsed,  when  you  wilj  have  early  closure,  and  what  proce- 
dures you  will  use  to  notify  parents  that  these  policies  are  n(^\v  in  ef- 
fect. In  deciding  what  the  correct  policy  should  be,  consider  what  is 
rt^asonable  for  your  community.  Many  areas  are  faced  with  "snow 
days" — :School  cancellations  caused  by  a  sudden  bliz/ard  or  unex- 
pected king  of  streets.  Since  the  safety  of  the  children  is  the  upper* 
most  concern,  your  policy  here  will  be  set  widi  safety  as  its  rni<^nale. 
In  addition,  you  will  need  to  think  about  transportation.  If  you  are 
hiring  a  bus  company,  what  are  its  p()licies  on  when  it  will  run  and 
when, it  will  not  run?  If  most  children  will  be  walking,  what  are  your 
safety^  riteillij^for  the  streets? 

Here  are  sonie  solutions  programs  have  used: 

if  the  school  is  closed,  so  is  the  program. 

P.vcM  il  s(  hool  is  ( loscd,  ii  the  ( iistcKiiaiis  can  get  in  (to  clear  the  walks)  tJic 
piograin  isiopcMi  lK'(  aiisc  |)resiinml)ly  the  stret'ts  are  passable. 
I  he  program  will  Ik*  dosed,  but  it  will  set  up  alternative  arrangements  / 
for  those  parents  who  need  it:  for  example,  arranging  for  the  use  of  ^ 
family  day  (aie  homes  in  sjx'dal  instances. 

Once  yoil  have  decided  on  your  policies,  plan  how  you  will  notify 
parents  of  program  (losings,  and  put  the  pn)cedure  in  writing  for  ^ 
them — in  a  l({»tter,  bulletin,  or  parents'  handbook — f)efore  you  need  to 
use  it.  Whatever  policy  you  institute,  state  it  .simply  and  very  clearly. 
I  ry  to  avoi((  confusion,  unneces.sary  phone  calls,  and  an  overk)a(led 
switchf)oard|  .Assign  ^hc  responsibility  to  announce  the  closing  to  a 
specihc  person.  Some  programs  tell  parents  to  listen  to  the  no-.school 
announcemtfiits  on  specihc  radio  stations.  (You  must  decide  who  will 
call  the  stations.)  Or  vou  can  set  up  a  phone  chain,  the  staff  can  call 
parents,  or  tne  institution  you  are  cooperating  with  may  l)e  delegated 
to  communi(  ate  the  dosing 

(iommuiNty  Day  (late,  Inc  .,  ol  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  informs 
parents  of  its  j)olicy  and  procedures  in  the  parent  h;\ndl)ook: 

I  lie  (  !cnt  M  is  closed  due  to  l)acl  weather  on  all  days  when  the  Ixuvrenc  c 
or  Mctlnii  n  s(  li<j»)l  s\ stems  ( anc  el  ( lasses  due  to  weatlier.  Please  listen  to 
voin  ladio  (Stations  VV'l.l.H  or  VV(:(LM)  lor  N\).S(h()olaTt|imin(enients.  11 
ue  shouki  dose  foF  anv  eihergenc  y  reason  when  the  public  s(  hools  arc 
open*  von  will  he  notified  early  that  m(>rning  by  a  staff  meini)ei". 

^Notification  jof  Absence 

Just  as  piogr  nns  are  ac  chuntal)le  to  parents  to  inform  them  ofj sched- 
ules and  ( hanges,  so  parents  m'ust  bt*  held  responsible  for  letting  tlu* 
program  knew  of  any  alterations  in  their  chiUrs  regular  attendance, 
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for  any  reason.  Centers  mus\  require  pareiit.s  to  notify  thein  in  the 
event  of  any  absence.  The  procedure  for  notilication  should  l>e 
establfshed— either  the  parent  should  call  in  by  a  certain  time  to  a 
specific  phoni*  number  or  send  a  written  note. 

I  understand  that  I  mjiisl  call  the  Program  when  iny  i  hild  is  to  l)e  absent 
(Kindergarten  I )V  1):(M)  a.m.,  Mtv\  S(h(H)lers  by  :i:(K)  p.m. --during  the 
summer  [)v  9:(K)  a.m.  iinudl  ( liildren).  I  realize  that  this  is  lor  my  child/ 
reu's  protec  tion  and  the  Prograjn  lannol  Ik-  held  risponsible  lor  any 
iliild  who  is  not  at  the  pick-up  p6int  for  Kindergarten  or  not  arriving  at 
ilie  dav  care  sites  alter  sch(K)l.    f  ^ 

Responsibility  for  the  cliiUrs  jvhereabouts  is  the  major  concern, 
but  programs  also  suffer  financiaW/Jenters  impo.se  .stern  penalties 
for  tlie  infririgement/)f  these  rules,  ahhough  they  are  willing  to  dis- 
( us!^f>pecihc  problems. 

]  I  untlerstand  that  il  I  re|)eatedly  do  not  call  in  the  event  ol  ahsente,  I  may 
|i jl()se  dav  ( «ne  lor  mv  children. 


umlerstanti  that  il  my  ihild{ren)  is  absent  more  than  live  (5)  conset  luive 
\li\s  (other  than  loi  illness)  and  that  il  1  have  not  discussed  this  absence  ; 
witli  the  program's  scnial  worker  in  dii  ectoi  iK^lorehand,  !  may  lose  dav 
-*    care.  / 
.\n  afisenies  or  additional  days  nuist  be  ileared  through  the  YMC:.)( 
oHue.  fhe  YMCA  olh(  e  must  1k>  notified  by  10:()()  a.m.  die  day  <>l'tbi! 
al)senic  or  through  the  site  c(H)rdinat()r  die-dav  pricn  to  the  diange.  /  •  ^  / 
There  will  Ik-  a  i barge  of  $1  per  family  per  day  il  abseiues  are  not  hi-  < 
ported  according  to  the  alH)ve  Schedule  Folic  t  #2.  / 
I  'fuii't  no  iirnimstances  should  absenie  Ik*  reported  by  phone  to  the  school 
oliiie.  However,  a  note  shouUHjc*  sent  to  the  chiUfs  teacher  toilarily  any 
unsiheduliKl  abseme  (i.e.,  a  birthdav  partv,  etc.). 

(ienerally,  programs  establish  a  certain  number  of  paid  aT)sence 
(lavs  after  whiili  tuition  payment  may  be  waived;  many  programs, 
however,  stt|>uliite  that  for  budget  purposes,  thevrrnfnot  waive  tuition 

payment^.  , 

/ 

iUnn-:  VVV  i^uinorHrivr  nedil  for  abseiw  es  due  to  illness.  II,  however,  an 
ilhu/ss  JS  sTnoufTn  protrac  ted,  spe(  ial  arrangemeius  (  an  be  made. 


\ 


Signifig  In 

F.very  program  shoukl  institute  a  policy  that  all  children  must  Ik* 
chr(  k<'d  inland  checked  out  (and  thereby  accounted  for).  A  spec  ific 
pro/ediue  to  enforce  the  poli(  y  should  then  be  set  up— cither  a  staff 
pers(m  should  take  attendance  or  a  parent  should  actually  sign  for  tjie 
I  hi|d  when  be  or  she  is  [)icked  up  and  dropped  of  f.  Some  SACX.*  pro- 
 / 
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grams  require  children  to  sign  themselves  in  and  out,  thereby  en- 
couraging a  sense  of.  responsibility  and  building  in  a  helpful  routine 
-  that  provides  a  beginning  and  ending  to  the  day, 

Transportation  - 

Programs  need  to  notify  parents  exactly  when  transportation  will  and 
will  not  be  available,  including  special  days  such  as  vacations,  holidays, 
or  field  trips.  You  must  also  spell  out  a  code  for  conditions  and  con- 
duct in  vehicles  used  by  the  program,  whether  driven  by  a  volunteer 
parent  or  the  employee  of  a  bus  company,  tor  example: 

niinn^r  rp^rulnr  srhool  vacations,  transportation  is  not  provided  and  par- 
crits  must  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  f)wn  children. 
All  children  arc  to  attend  dieir  regular  after-school  site  and  are  to  be 
picked  up  from  their  usual  location,  vSpecial  notes  to  parents  at  the 
M  School:  Please  he  aware  that  there  will  be  no  district  transporta- 
tion ^roin  your  neighborhood  on  school  holidays'.  If  you  are  unable  to 
Uring  your  children  dirccdy  to  the'*icli()ol  in  the  morning,  you  may  drop 
^thern  of  fat  the  Center  by  H:30  a..m,  and  we  will  provide  transporUttion  to 
^tlie  M  School. 

Field  Trips  May  Require  Special  Means  of  Transportation, 
Parents  should  be  notified  not  only  of  the  trip,  but  of  any  such  special 
arrangements:  "We  will  be  going  to  the  museum  by  public  transpor- 
tation." If  you  don't  have  a  blanket  form,  parents  .should  sign  a  special 
permission  form  which  advises  them  of  the  arrartgements. 

■  Notice  by  Parents  of  Changes  in  Transportation  Arrange- 
menf55.  Y^mjdiould  set  up  a  policy  whereby,  if  a  child  is  not  going  to 
arrive  or  leave  accorSIng-to  the  usual,  agreed-upon  arrangements, 
the  parent  will  aotify  you  in  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  way,  A  pro- 
cedure should  be  .set  up  so  that  the  parent  knows  what  this  **proper 
way"  is,  including  to  xvhom  the  notice  should  be  made  (the  bus  com-, 
panv,  the  program  director,  or  whoever  takes  responsibility  for  the 
logistics  of  transportation)  and  xvliat forvi  the  notification  should  take, 

— Oftc^igency's  proce^r-e-r:-"l£ your, children  have  permi.ssion  to  walk 
home,  we  reciuest  that  we  have  a  written  note  to  this  effect" — is  pref- 

.  erable  to  a  procedure  that  leaves  it  up  to  the  child  to  tell  the  program 
staff. 

■  Rules  of  Operation,  (kiidelines  that  are  set  up  by  a  public 
school  transportation  system  or  agency— stiff  licensing  regulations 
and  rules  for  the  condition  of  its  vehicles— help  programs  en.sure  safe 
transportation  of  chilc^n.  We  worry  about  those  programs  that  make 
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intornial  arrangements  in  which  parents  and/or  s^fT  may  use- what- 
ever they  can  to  transport  children,  without  impofing  regulations.  For 
everyone's  well-being,  programs  should  think  ahead  about  what  con- 
stitutes a  sate  vehicle  and  driving  situation.  Rules  should  be  set  up 
about  the  condition  of  the  automobiles  used,  the  numbers  of  children 
permitted  in  a  car,  and  where  they  will  sit.  The  use  of  seat  belts  should 
lx»  mandated,  (In  some  states,  the  law  requires  that  they  be  used,) 
;rhese  policies  should  be  strictly  enf  orced,  The  Arter  School  Day  Care 
''Association  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  proposed  the  following  rules: 

ASDCA  PROPOSED  TRANSPORTATION  POUCY 

L  NMiiil)ei  oi  (  liildrcn  per  car: 

.L  Suhconiparrs  and  cornpads  (Pinto,  Vega) 
?    5  (  hildrcii— I  a(hill  4)r 
:i  (  liildreii— 2  adults 
Sul)(()iiiparf  station  wagons  and  interniediates 
(rchiidi^eii-— 2  adults  or 
.5  ( hildren — 1  adult 
.Station  wagons  or  vans 
9  children— 2  adults 
I),  No  more  than  2  children  may  be  in  the  front  seat  of  any  car. 
( .  .No  ( hildi  en  are  allowed  to  ride  in  the  i)ack  section  ol  station  wag- 
ous,  Pintos,  et( unless  there  are  upright  seats  in  that  section. 
2.  Seat  belts  must  he  used  if  specihcally  requested  by  pareni.s. 

m  Rules  of  Behavior.  Many  programs  have  had  to  formulate 
special  policies  and  procedures  to  deal  with  misconduct  on  vehicles. 
Parents  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  children's  behavior  in  vehi- 
cles. Rules  of  behavior  should  be  drawn  up;  parents  should  be 
notified  of  these  rules  and  a.sked  to  discuss  them  with  their  children. 
,  Some  programs,  after  notifying  a  child  and  his  or  her  parents  of  mis- 
conduct, will  sus[)end  transpo!;tation  {)rivileges. 


Health  and  Safety 

Kvery  parent  wants  to,  be  assured  that  his  or  her  child  is  in  a  hea|th.y« 
and  safe  environment.  IV)  prbvide  such  an  envir()nmen|^')T 
vidua!  children,  programs  must  set  up^piilicies  a;jd-procedures  that 
win  protect  the  well-being  of  the  group  as  a  wluTle.  These  rules  cover 
good  health  and  illness,  emergency  procedures,  arid  dealing  with^sus- 
"pected  child  abuse.  As  one  SACC  program  clarified: 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these  regulations  for  both  the  individual 
sick  child  and  the  children  at  the  Center  whom  he/she  may  contact,  tha 
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miLst  be  adhered  to  strictly.  Staf  I  ( amiot  devote  the  time  necessary  to  coiiifbrt 
•  and  tare  for  a  sick  child.  In  achlition  it  is  viuil  to  tlie  heahh  of  us  all  diat  ill 
children  nojt  have  the  chance  to  spread  an  illness. 

Health 

In  addition  to  requiring  propf  of  immunization,  medical  and/or  den- 
tal form.s,  and  special  authorizations  for  dispensing  medication,  pro- 
grams have  learned  that  they  must  set  up  specific  policies  on  what 
constitutes  illness,  and  institute  procedures  to  handle  different  health 
problerys.  Decide  what  conditions  will  necessitate  asking  parents  (or 
other  authorized  persons)  to  pick  up  the  child  and  remove  him  or  her 
from  the  premises. 

For  chikhen  who  Ixxonie  ill  while  at  the  Center,  parents  will  he  contacted 
(see  F.nieigencies')  and  the  child  sent  home  for  the  f  ollowing: 

1.  Oral  temperature  lOl  degrees  or  greater 
*  2.  Vomiting  once 

3,  I,i(|uid  stools'* 

4.  L'ncontrollahle  and  jK*rsistent  cough 

'  5.  Ajipearam  e  of  acute  illness  or  complaint  of  severe  pain 

You  should  formalize,  in  writing,  the  procedure.s  to  be  used  until 
the  child  is  taken  from  the  program. 

Until  the  parent  arrives,  the  child  will  Ik*  excluded  from  activities  with 
other  children.  The  child  will  rest  in  the  "(juiet  area"  secluded  from  the 
main  progiam  area,  supervised  by  a  .staff  meml)er. 

Al.so  you  must  determine  in  advance  how  the  parent  or  other  au- 
thorized person  will  be  reached. 

Emergency  hies  will  In?  kept  for  each  child  at  each  site.  Parents  will  be 
notified1)y  phone  f  rom  the  program  staff  of  any  symptoms  of  impending 

ilhiess  Parents  will  be  expt*cted  to  leave  work  and  pick  up  a  ( hikl  who 

'f  ap|K*ars  to  the  c(M)rdinator  to  l)e  too  ill  to  remain  in  the  program  unless 
other  arrangements  have  lK*en  made  previously  Ix^tween  the  i)arent  and 
the  c(K)rdinator. 

The  (Center  expects  that  if  you  are  called  in  an  emergency,  you  will  come 
as  s(M)U  as  possible. 

Parents  have  a  responsibility  to  the  program  to  keep  children  with 
certain  illnesses  at  home,  to  notify  the  program  about  the  ab.sence, 
and  to  inform  the  program  of  what  the  problem  is.  Itr^iddition,  cer- 
tain illnesses  require  special  ham.llingr  If  childrerr  have  communicable 
diseases,  some  programs  require  that  they  be  informed,  so  it  can  be 
fep()rted  to  the  local  board  of  health  when  indicated.  Programs  al.so 
stipulate  which  illnesses  will  require  a  doctor's  note  (stating  that  the 
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child's  disease  is  no  longer  contagious)  before  the  child  will  be  allowed 
back. 

Parents  may  not  bring  a  child  to  the  Center  if: 

1.  IVahilti  bas  a  slrep  tbnKit  which  has  not  yet  l)een  treated  with  an 
antibiotic  for  24  hours. 

2.  The  child  has  any  rash  of  a(  ute  onset.  ass(Kiate(l  with  fever  or  symp- 
toms of  illness. 

rhe  child  had  an  oral  temperature  of  100  degrees  or  greater. 

4.  Persistent  vomiting  and/or  diarrhea  in  the  12  hours  helore  the  child 
(omes  to  the  ('enter. 

5.  The  (  hild  has  impetigo  with  less  than  24  hours  of  treatment  with  an 
antibiotic.  • 

Oik  e  tlie  child  has  been  diagnosed  with  one  ol  the  above,  we  must  rec  eive 
nori(e  from  the  dottor  saying  that  the  child  can  he  allowed  back  in  die 
Center.  ^  • 

I!  a  (  hild  is  absent  lor  5  or  more  consecutive  days,  parents  of  a  child  who 
has  k^en  ill  with  a  contagious  disease,  except  a  common  cold^,  should 
Irt  ing,  upon  the  child's  return  to  the  program,  a  statement  f  rom  a  doctor 
^       indi(  ating  that  the  disease  is  no  longer  comniuni(  able. 

When  may  children  who  have  been  ill  return  to  the  program,  and 
under  what  conditions?  (mitlelines  mu.st  be  .s^t  up  for  communicable 
diseases; 

A  child  who  has  had  Un  inf  ectious  or  communicable  disease  may  return  to 
the  Center  under  the  following*  limitations: 
^^^^  Chic  ken  Pox:  T)  days  after  the  last  blister  has  scahlx^l. 

Pinworm:  .\nvtime  af  ter  iKMUg  oo  medi(  atibn  for  48  hours. 

Parents  must  understand  that  they  iV^ve  a  responsibility  to  inform 
the 'program  of  the  reas(m  for  the  child's  absence.  By  the  .same  token, 
under  .some  conditions  the  program  is  responsible  for  alerting  par- 
ents alMHit  potential  **me(iical  emergencies.*'  Here  is  one  program's 
policy: 

MEDICAL  EMERGENCIES 

Health  situations  of  import  for  the  entire  Center  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Committee.  This  committee  will  have  a 
role  in  determining  ('enter  policy/in  dealing  with  the  staf  f  and  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  Center,  Parents  will  bt* specifically  notified  l)y  mail  of  Uie 
presence  of  outbreaks  of: 

1.  Streptococcal  pharyngitis 

2.  impetigo 

vi.  Measles,  mumps,  chicken  pox,  rubella 
4.  Pinworms 

3.  Lice 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  PROGRAM 


Safety 

How  should  the  program  handle  actideiits  and  emergendes?  The 
first  rules  to  set  up  when  thinking  about  accidents  and  emergencies 
are  preventive  ones.  In  addition  to  using  all  reasonable  measures  (in- 
ckKhng  adherence  to — or  impiovement  of — licensing  standards), 
progiams  should  print  and  distribute  specific  procedures  to  be  used 
in  case  ol  lire  or  other  events  (hat  recjuire  sate,  rapid  evacuation  ol  the 
Iniihling.  In  some  cases,  programs  Ibllow  the  regulations  of  the  school 
or  agenc  v  in  whose  building  thev  are  housed;  in  others,  programs 
ha\e  t()  devise  theii  own  prcK'edures  and  conduct  practice  drills.  In 
theexaihple  shown  in  Mguie  \^-2\  the  Kugene  I-at(  h  Key  Program  in 
Eugene,  Oregon  lists  exact  stc[)s,  including  ffieans  for  ascertaining  that 
all  f  hildren  arc  out  of  the  building. 

U  voui  programs  will  [)rovide  swimniing,  eithei^  as  a  regular  ac- 
tivity oi  a  special  eveni,  you  should  think  alnnit  die  swimming  rules 
vou  will  institiite:  Does  the  facility  housing  the  pool  have  its  own  rules 
(hat  vou  (  an  adopt  as  is,  or  should  you  considt*r  the  program's  ad(H- 
tional  needs  and  standards,  including  special  stal  l :  child  ratios? 

FIRE  ESCAPE  PROCEDURES 

Close  windovs  and  classroom  door  upon  leaving  room. 

Take  roll  book  from  file  cabinet. 

Children  Insidfe 

Line  up  with  staff  member  and  move  outside  through 

exit  doors  in  playroom,  ♦ 
Proceed  tQ  the  ball  field  adjacent  to  parking  lot. 

Children  Outside  ^ 

Line  up  with  staff  memb'er  and  proceed  to  the  ball 
field  idjacent  to  the  parking  lot. 

Staff  member  in  charge,   immediately  check  roll  of  students 
present. 

*  Fire  extinguisher  is  located  to  the  left  of  the  playroom 
door  exit. 


1*? 

Figure  13-2 
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m  When  Accidents  Happen.  ¥,\v\  y  parent  and  progiam  direc- 
tor knows'that  even  when  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  emergencies 
arise,  The  program  must  plan  ahead  lor  the  measures  it  will  take  in 
suth  cirtumstaiues.  and  also  distinguish  amoiijj  types  ol  emergen- 
(  ies— .a  scrape  on  the  knee  will  liot.  obviously,  be  handled  in  the  same 
wav  as  a  dishn  ated  shoulder.  Parents  should  he  notified  ol'  even  minor 
injuries,  however,  , 

III  (ase  of  sli«hi  injuiv,  ihe  si.iff  will  ilean  \hv  woimd  or  appiv  iiv  or 

baii(laj;es.  and  will  lill  oui  an  ini  idem  i  epori  for  ihe  parent  and  oin  hies. 

Set  u|)  piot  edures  foi  the  stall  lo  deal  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. One  progiain  keeps  a  list  of  instructions,  including  emergency 
nujnbers  to  call,  and  posts  it  next  to  the  tvleplume: 

EMERGENCIES 

KKM  I  K  SC)l  A.) 

AMIU  1  ANCK  l?s*.-ti^ii 
1. 1  or  -'11 
SIIFRIM  - 

rolSOV  CON  1  ROICKN  I  KR  >  * 

IIRSIAII) 

tn  a  lite  ilueaieniiiK  siiiiaiion:    S  IX)P  I'HK  Hl.KKDlNC; 

ADMINIS  I  KR  AR  riUClAl,  RKSI  S- 

CI  l  A  l  lON 

*  SKNI)  SOMKONK  I  C)  CAI  l.  91 1 

CALL  FARKN  r  OR  (U  ARDIAN 
In  a  nonlite-ihiraieiiinK  siiiiaiion:  ADMIMS  TKR  FIRS  T  AID, 
lia\e  the  injiiied  ( Uild  or  nuinseloi  resi  uniil.  in  vour  jud^emeni.  he/she 
is  leadv  lo  lesunu'  normal  ramp  pariiiipation.  If  a  child  ve( elves  a  scrape 
(hu  ing  the  pioKtani.  leiiieml^  lo  inform  die  pareni/guaidian  ai  ilie  end 
ot  ihe  da\  so  ihat  addiuonal  aiiciition  lan  he  «i\en  ai  home,  ^ 

K\erv  progiam  should  have  at  least  one  staf  f  person- who  has  re- 
ceived training  in  fust  aid;  it  is  preferable  to  have  all  staf  f  trained  and 
ke|)t  up  to  date  on  current  procedures.  I  hink  now  about  how  this 
training  will  be  piovided.  what  e<iuipmeiit  you  should  have  aVaihd)le, 
.  and  where  it  will  be  hx  ated— and  be  sure  the  staf  f  is  told  die  location. 
"  I  he  Chihii  eiv's  Center  of  Brookline  and  (ireater  Bost<m.  Massachu- 
setts, slates  its  poli(  v  in  its  parent  handlxKik: 

HEAI.TIi  AND  SAFETY  POLICIES 
Kquipiiieni  ^ 
I  \w  Cenlei  has  on  eadi  ll(K)r  a  single  container,  kepi  ai  a  specified  loc  a- 
lion  l)e\ond  the  reach  of  children,  wln(  h  holds  ihe  following  iicms: 
Red  (aoss  Firsi  Aid  Manual 
Baiulaids 
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Sterile  gau/e 
Adhesive  tape 
Ijquid  antiseptic 
Scissors 
Tweezers 

Syrup  of*  ipecac,  single  dose  container 
Thermometer 

Set  up  procedures  for  securing  outside  medical  attention,  for  get- 
tiog  in  touch  with  parents,  and  for  transportation,  as  this  program 
did: 

•     EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  CAR^  PROCEDURES 

In  the  case  of  a  student  injury  or  medical  emergency,  the  staff  niemlxM*  in 
charge  will: 

L  Contact  parents.  Phone  numbers  arc  in  the  sludent*s  Hie  in  the  file, 
caf)inet. 

2.  It  unable  to  reach  parent,  staff  memljcr  in  charge  will  contact 
emergency  |)erson  listed  as  eftnergency  contact  in  student's  file. 

3.  If  unable  to  reach  emergency  contact,  staff  mcmlK»r  in  charge  will 
C(mtact  doctor  listed  on  emergency  medical  care.  form  in  student's 
file. 

4.  If  emergency  treatment  is  needed,  stall  member  will  transport  stu- 
dent to  hospital  emergency  rwm  listed  on  student's  Emergency 
Medical  Clare  Form,  or  will  caH  an  ambulance  for  trans|Kir  tation. 
Staff  memlnrr's  discretion  will  be  used  to  determine  best  possible 

means  of  transportation  to  hospital, 
r 

Some  programs  maintain  a  separate  emergency  phone  line  to 
facilitati,'  emergency  communication.  Some  will  not  permit  person neh 
"under  any  circumstances,"  to  transport  a  sick  or  injured  child  or  staff 
person.  This  means  the  program  must  call  police  or  an  iynbulance. 

Finally — report  and  review  the  incident.  In  addition  to  insurance 
reports  and  other  forms  that  may  have  to  be  filed,  many  programs 
have  ^Incident"  reports  which  they  turn  in  to  main  centers  or  agen- 
cies, and/or  use  for  their  own  purposes.  One  of  the  best  fcjrms  we've* 
H*cn  not  only  asks  when,  where,  and  to  whom  the  accident  happ^ened, 
but  also:  "Clould  this  accident  have  l>een  prevented?"  and  "What  can 
be  done  to  prevent  recurrence  of  this  type  of  accident?" 

Suspected  Child  Abuse 

Many  states  now  have  statutes  requiring  staff  who  work  with  children 
and  have  '^reasonable  cause"  to  sus^^eci  a  child  has  Ixien  abused  to 
report  this  to  the  state  bureau  responsible  for  children's  welfare.  By 
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law,  the  bureau  must  thtri  rc[)<)r  t  the  case  to  the  police.  The  directors 
primary  concern  and  * responsibility  should  be' to  halt  any  further 
abuse.  I  hink  now  alxmt  hoW  such  situations  should  be  handled.  The 
centers  <hat  have  been  most  .successful  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
are  those  that  try  to  work  with  the  families  in  difficult  .situations, 
and/or  make  every  effort  to  assist  them  in  finding  available  commu- 
nity resourc  es  to  help  ihcm  kfore  a  crisis  situation  (H  curs. 


Food 

All  programs  either  provide  snacks  or  allow  the  children  to  bring 
something  from  home  for  the  "snack  break.V  Sometimes  the  children 
nrake  snacks  at  the  center.  Some  programs  restrict  the  kinds  of  snacks 
t  hildren  tan  bring.  One  program  limited  snacks  to  fruir  and  nuts  and 
eliminated  from  its  menu  foods  containing  white  Hour  and  sugar.  The 
«  polii  ies  vou  a(K)pt  regarding  food  shoutd  reflect  parent.s*  wishes  and 
values.  The  YMCA  Child  C^are  Program  in  BouUler,  Colorado  de-^ 
( ided*  to  use  only  ft  e.sh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  its  menus.' 

/     *  CHILD  CARE  FROGRAM 

The  (  JiiUI  Care  prognnn  will  provide  a  dailv  siuu  kal  approxinuilely  4:30 
"  i».M.  The  slat  f  will  trv  to  avoid  pKKessed  focnl  tteins  containing  sugar  and 
at  tifu  iai  ingredients. 

It  is  suggested  that  |)areiits  relrain  from  sending  their  children  with 
sugar  f()(Kls,  s(Kla  |)()p,  (  an(U\  er( .  The  erratic  energy  leveK  that  sugar 
c  auses  are  diHu  ult  to  monitor  in  group  situations. 
If  [)arents  have  ideas  for  nuttitious  sna(ks,  new  recii)es,  and  suggestions 
for  |)la(es  to  shop,  |)lease  (ontact  dirertors  with  any  information. 

% 

.  Bringing  Articles  to  the  Program 

Programs  have  found  that  they  have  to  sei  uj)  rules  about  wbat\hil- 
<lren  sboidd— and  should  not—bring  to  the  program.  Some  children 
like  to  bring  special  books  or  a  soft  animal.  The  problem  here  is  the 
j)ossible  loss  of  these  treasures,  as  welPas  jxxssible  sj)ace  limitations. 
For  this  reason,  some  programs  reque.st  that  toys  and  other  pev.scmal 
items  Ih'  left  at" home: 

Ivvs,  games,  recoids,  and  lK)()ks  are  provided  in  I^ttdi  Key.  If  these 
items  are  brought,  the  staff  will  not  be  responsible  f  or  the  loss  or  damage 
of  these  lu'longings.  '  * 
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Other  progiains  aie  more  flexible: 

Parents  are  re(| nested  not  to  send  the  following  items  to  the  center  with 
their  i  hildix'H  unless  ai  rangenients  have  been  made  with  the  teachers: 

tovsi  li\e  pets;  fcxxl,  and  money. 

•  ' .  '* 

Other  rwles  pertain  to  <  lothing.  Many  programs  vetjuest  that  out- 
erwear be  labeled,  inc  luding  mittens  and  Ikmus.  Some  need  to  specif  y 
that  in  cold  \veather/l)c»cause  children  play  outdoors,  they  bring  Varin 
jackets,  hats,  and  mittens  or  gloves.  Despite  all  the  labeling,  you  will 
still  need  to  set. up  a  lost-and-found  box  or  other  space! 

Parent  Involvement  . 

^All  programs  must  find  means  of  communicating  with  parents.  We 
suggested  some  way.^  earlier:  monthly' or  biweekly  newsletters,  an- 
nouilceiiients  in  other  bulletins,  the  parent  handlH)()k.  Tliere  are 
many  ways  in  which  parents  can  participate  in  the  program;  tlie 
problepi  is  not  lack'of Opportui^ty  or  interest,  but  of  time.  Single  par- 
ents have  the  greatest  difficulty — altliough  they  often  find  that  wlien 
they  attend  meetings  or  otiier  activities  they  receive  a  good  deal  of 
support  in  return.  (Many  program  directors  we' talked  with  expressed 
disappointment  that  more  parents  don't  l>ecomc  involved,  altliough 
they  underst(K)d  tlie  deiniinds  on  parents'  time.) 

The  policies  you  establish  will  f)e  deterntined  by  tlie  situatif)ns  of 
the  families  your  program  serves  and  your  own  needs.  Programs  tliat 

.could  not  survive  without  the  lielp  of  parents  may  set  stiff  policies 
alK)Ut  tlieir  participation.  Some  programs  make  one  or  two  confer- 
ences a  year  mamlatory,  witli  other  more  social  activities  optional, 
riie  Lawrence  Kxteiuled  Day  Program  in  Br(M)kline,  Massachusetts, 
sets  forth  suggestions  and  re(|uirements  in  its  Parent  HandlK)ok: 

0   /  WE  NEED  YOU 

Patent  (oiuerns,  opinioirs,  and  suggc*sti(ms  ate  emourageil  at  any  time, 
kemtions,  l)oth  positive  and  negative,  help  the  fVogram  glow.  I  heie  are 
seveial  wavs^this  can  Ih'  (hme.  - 

1.  (U)tnminii(ating  directly  with  the  staff. 

2.  Calling  a  Board  member. 

\.  Filling  out  a  Progi  am  evaluation  form — sevei  al  times  a  year  n  series 
of  (juestions  in  the  form  of  a  wjiitten  evaluation  are  sent  to  all  (on- 
sumer  parents  and  staff,  These  forms  are  returned  ancmymously  to 
the  Program  Evaluation  Committee  which  tabulati  s  and  publishes 
the  results  and  c  ondiic  ts  a  follow-up  meeting  with  the  Program  par- 
ents and  staif.  * 
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%  '  Each  vear  Program  lainilies  are  invited'to  participate  in  special  Program 
eveius,  sucli  as  a  spaghetti  supper,  pot  luck  supper,  and  an  outing  at  a 
park. 

■  f  .    ^    ^      ■  PARENT  PARTICIPATION  REQUIREMENTS 

J,  Responsibilities  are  divided  among  various  committees  to  ensure 
i}m(M)th  functioning  of  the  Program.  It*is  mandatory  that  at  least  one 
member  ot  each  himily  having  a  child  enrolled  in  the  Program  actively 
participate  on  at  least  one  committee  and/or  Parent  Board ►  Failure  to 
do  so-»wiII  result  in  the  request  that  the  child  l>e  removed  from  the 
program. 

2,  FunU- raising  events  have  been  an  important  source  oi  revenue  lor  the 
Program.  It  is  mindaton  that  at  least  one  inemlKT  of  each  family  hav- 
ing ;I  child  enrolled  work  a  ininiinuin  of-4  hours  on  a  fund-raising 
event  each  vear. 
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Bv  enrolling  your  child,  you  automatically  become  an  Advisory  Coin- 
'  mittee  meml)er  ....  As  a  memhi>r,  you  have  the  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility to  make  the  program  fit  your  needs.  o 
Renieml)er,  we  all  are  woi  king  parents  with  limited  time!  If  we  are  not 
able  to  generate  strong  enough  pai  ent  participation,  fees  during  the 
1979-80  ,schcM)l  year  .will  need  to  bj?  raised. 

One  SAC:C  progranfi  has  printed  on  its  registration  form: 
1  will  help  ill  the  following  area(s):  (please  circle) 

'  ,     fundraising  ,      program  evaluation 

sliding  fee         ^  letter  writinjr    '  ^ 

n<ms(  h(M)l  day  care  phone  calling 

*  public  it^lations  equipment  and  supplies  ^ 

publicity  legislation 
typing 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  parents  can  become  involved  in  pro- 
,grams  are: 

•  •  As  members  of  board  committees.  (See  Chapter  7.) 

•  As  resource  peyple,  teac^iing  skills  and/or  for  field  trips.  **We 
c  all  on  all  resources— one  of  our  mothers  is  a  police  dispatcher 
and  she  arranged  for  us  to  visit  the  jail." 

•  Holding  an  **internatiop«l  night"— parents  prepared  a  variety 
.   of  f(K)ds  from  different  parts  of  the  world;  children  made  fia^s, 

•  a  map  of  the  world;ahere  were  songs  and  daq^res  irom  differ- 
ent  cultures.  * 

••Annual  Thanksgiving  dinner;  a  Christmas  show;  plays  and 
other  special  events.  • 

•  Special  family  carap  weckcjids.  . 

•  Potluck  dinners. 
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•  Special  discussion  groups:  for  example,  nutrition,  s«x  educa-i 
tion.  .  , 

•    •  Home  visits  as  program  begins— especially  if  parents  have  just  ^ 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 
"  •  Conferences  with  parents  and  children.  According  to  one  di- 
rector, a  suAessf'ill  methcni  is  to  hold  a  half-hour  conference, 
fifteen  minutes  of  which  is  with  the  pareiit(s)  and  fifteen  min- 
utes with  parent  and  child  together^A  minimum  of  one  confer^. 

*  ence  is  requested  with  each  family,  af '^er  which  either  parent  or 
program  can  reqife.st  iiiiother,  *it  gives  the  child' a  chance  to 
talk  about  issues  at  home  that  have  been  bothering  them  or 

.  things  they  don^t  like  ab<)U4.-thre  Center." 

•  Large  programs  may  appoint  a  regional  supervisor  to  insure 
that  parent  involvement  takes  place. 

•  Have  an  extended  day  representative  in  the  school  PTC)  advo- 
cacy activities — for  example,  sending  out  postcards' to  con- 
gresspe()ple  in  Washington  regarding  new  or  threatened  legis- 
lation concerning  issues  rehuing  to  day  care,  lobbying  **  rhe  Big 
Board"  to  keep  programs  opeij,  etc. 

DIRECTORS'  TIPS  "  • 

How  i\i>  you  gel  parents  injK)lved?  L(K)k  around,  malte  them  feel  wel- 
c(mie,  like  a  famil^v.  I  used  to  feel  nervous  alK)Ut  calling  parents — alxHii 
the  rules,  etc.  But  iu)W  1  call  and  it's  easier,  hecmise  I'm  more  comfortable 
with  them  and  the  guidelines. 

Sh(.)w  parents  that  you  care,  be  f  riendly,  ijuerested,  ask  (juestions..  Ikit 
you  have  to  lay  it  all  on  the  table  from  the  !>eginning,  make  the  rules 
clear.  You  luive  to  lyow  where  to  draw  the  lipe. 
Keep  the  channels of  communication  oper). 

You  really  have  to  know  the  children's  families.  When  there  is  a  'Vonv^ 
(crn"  afH)Ul  the  child,  du;  staf  f  says,  **We  need  some  help  to  work  more 
effectively  with  the  child,"  rather  than  ''We  think  something  is  wrong.'* 
Let  parents  apd  children  know  that  we  are  humarf  and  we  make  mistakes. 
The  staff  really  asks  (jueslions  of  parents — "Do  you  want  your  kids  to  go 
swimming?" — and  they  really  listen  to  the  answers\ 
Parents  feel  that  if  they  fiave  a  complaint,  iliey  can  talk  to  us. 

Some  programs  have  found  that  scheduling  meetings  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  work  is  done,  makes  it  possibli^.for  more  parents  to 
-  atteiid:  ^  *  .  *  ^ 

We  have  many  meetings  for  parent^  We  do  if  in  a  series,  from  4:30-6:00 
every  week  for  four  weeks.  Fhey  come  in  whenever  they  can,  iliey  doiVi  \- 
have  to  stay  ilie  whole  time,  and  tlie  content  is  from  them.  It  sets  up  a 
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support  system,  imd  the  lamily  fotiiuil  iacilitates  the  meetings.  Tlvis  has 
worked  very  well.  '      •  • 

I  he  FIX)  was  not  terribly  strong,  Ix^cause  people  have\'cry  littltvspave 
time'  As  a  resuii,  FIX)  meetings  are  now  held  at  5:30  in  the  arterncMMi. 
For  these  special  meetings,  high  si'\\iHx\  siudents  ;jre  used  to  supervise  the 
( hiUh  en  for  the  extra  time  while  the  parents  attend  the  meeting.  We  limit 
the  meetings  to  onlv  one  hour. 


Children's  Behavior 

Experienced  program  (Urectors  have  learned  that  they  must  establish, 
•  put  in  writing,  and  then  distribute  the  program's  policies  and  proce- 
dures concerning  discipline.  In  this  way  they  cr.mmunic^te  to  the  par- 
»  ents  what  the  center  considers  unacceptable  behavior  and  how  the 
chfld  will  Ih'  disciplined,  including  the  program's  policy  that  physical 
or  other  abusive  punishnient  isWver  used.  (Recently,  some  programs 
have  found  it  necessary  to  set  rul\s  for  smoking,  both  by  children  and 
by  staff  memlHTs.)  We  have  tnOt^d  that,  in  severe  cases,  the  child's 
'e,ni:ollment  nuiy  Ik?  termhiatc^d  for  several  reasons,  including  con- 
tinual disruptive  fxfhavior  Vt  th^K'^ntetor  on  its  vehicles.  Dismissal  is^ 
last  resort.  The  general  mles  foi?pblicy.^  are: 

•  Define  the  program's  concept  of  "disciplinary  problems  " 

•  Establish  pnxedures  for  the  staff  to  deal  with  them. 

•  If  the  measures  aren't  successfuf,  set  up  a  procedure  for 
notifying  and  meetii.;»:  with  i)arent(s)  to  discuss  other  sijiutions. 
Depending  on  the  situaticm.  the  child  may  be  asked  to;ittend. 

•  Establish  a  policy  and  procedure  for  terminating  die  child's  en- 
rollment, when  all  elstU'ails. 

I  hV  following  is  an  example  of  the  (K)licy  on  discipline  at  the 
Uiwrence  School  Extended  Day  Program  in  Brookline,  Nlas^iachu- 
setts:  _ 

A  serious  disciplinary  problem  is  defined  as  one  in  whkh  a^hild  is  ham- 
IHMing  the  sm(M)th  ilow  of  the  Program  by  either  re(|flirmg  constant 
one-on-one  attention;  is  inliicting  physical  or  emotional  Irtirn)  on  other 
chikh  en;  is  j>hysically  abusing  staff  or  is  otlierwise  unaWe  to  conform  to 
the  rules  and  guidelines  of  the  Program. 

The  following  policies  were  developed  by  the  parents  who  estub- 
lished  die  Adventure  Cluh  program  in  Robbinsdalc,  Minnesota  and 
reflect  their  values;  note  that  involvement  of  parents  is  built  into  the 
prmeciure:  " . 

Er|c  '  3S6 
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376  *  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  PROGRAM 

*        *  ' 

Methods  of  Discifjline  Used  by  StaJJ:  Discipline  as  definetl  by  Webster: 
"training  that  develops  st^lf-control,  charatteivor  orderliness  and  elfi- 
riencv/'  "        *'  ' 

It  IS  the  goal  ol  the  Adventure  Clul)  program  to  guide  children  in  be- 
coming happy,  responsible,  cooperati^ve  participatits  m  this  program 
through  positive,  non-threatening  teaching  tecfinicpies;  to  increase  chil- 
dren's lespect  for  themselves  by  guiding  them  to  Ijecome  responsible  lor 
their  own  a(  tions;  and  to  help  them  grow  in  their  respect  lor  the  rights 
and  feeh'ngs  ol  other  people. 

When  conllicts  over  the  rights  of  other  people  and  property  develop,  it  is 
t^w  gTml  to  work  with  the  individual  children,  listening  to  w^hat  each  has 
to  say  and  helping  to  resolve  the  conflict  through  eHectiye  communica- 
tion. '  \ 
11  a  c(mflict  continues  to  exist:            «  '  *  '\ 

1.  A  (hild  may  not  be  allowetl  to  participate  in  the  particular  activity 
where  conljict  exists  f  or  a  period  of  time, 

2.  If  there  is  still  an  unresolved  conflict,  parents  will  be  asked  for  ideas 
on  s()lving  the  rouflict.  ^ 

If  prohlem  still  exists,  parents  may  be  asked  to  keep  the  child  at 
home  fbi  a  f  ew  days  until  the  child  is  ready  to  cooperate. 
4,  If  ( onflict  still  exists,  parents  wiU  be  ex[)ected  to  remove  the  child 
f  rom  the  center.  (An  alternative  to  this  might  be;  seeking  .outside 
resoun  e  sndi  as  a  fariiily  counselor  to  help  al4  involved  to  work 
through  Conflict.)  -   '    ^  - 

It  is  our  policv  never  to  use  mediods  oi  resofving  confhct  by  using 
^pbysical  abuse.  Similarly,  we  cannot  allow  others,  (including  the 
children)  to  d(^,.so  within  the  center.* 

During  prevacation  periods,  oi;  at  any  tirfte  when  discipline 
^)econies  a  more  general  problem,  don't  hesitate  to  send  a  special 
reminder  honle  to  parents.  •  ^ 
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You  are  now  ready  to^shape  and  implement  the  program  as  it  will 
operate  from  day  to  day.  Program  building  is  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging. In  Part  Five,  we  would  like  to  step  back  with  you  to  look  at 
the  program  as  a  whole,  and  then  look  more  closely  at  the  crucial 
ingredients  that  make  a  SACC  program  work.  The  first  step  in  the 
building  process  is  p/ann/ng— both  the  environment^nd  the  pro- 
gram  for  children.  ChapteM4_exaroiRes-th0"sprci^  of  chil- 
dren in  SACC  progmffisrand  discusses  ways  of  designing  the  envi- 
ronment and  planning  the  activities  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  second  step  is  implementation  of  what  you  have 
planned— actually  bringing  into  the  program  the  activities,  experi- 
ences, and  events  that  will  allow  you  to  realize  your  goals.  Evalua- 
tion,  the  third  step,  is  an  ongoing  process  that  will  help  you  to 
examine  how  well  your  program  is  working  to  meet  its  stated 
objectives. 

Chapter  15  deals  with  steps  two  and  three.  It  describes  in  more 
detail  "the  stuff  of  programs" — types  of  activities,  the  use  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  and  how  a  program's  day  is  structured.  Fi- 
nally, we  suggest  methods  of  evaluating  the  program. 

Before  you  begin  to  plan  and  operate  your  school-age  pro- 
gram, we  suggest  you  take  time^fo  follow  the  advice  of  Elizabeth 
Prescott: 

Go  back  to  your  childhood— as  far  back  as  you  can  remember— and 
create  an  image  of  a  happy  memory  and  of  the  place  where  it  oc- 
curred. Pay  attention  to  the  feel  of  things  around  you.  What  was  hap- 
pening to  your  body?  What  did  you  see?  What  could  you  touch  and 
feel  and  taste?  ...  The  images  that  you  come  up  with  are  the  starting 
place  for  a  good  model  of  day  care.  It's  the  things  that  we  experience 
as  being  good  and  positive  in  our  childhood  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  pass  on  to  the  children  we  care  for.  You  will  come  up  with  images 
that  have  to  do  with  outdoor  places,  with  cozy  places,  with  smells  of 
good  cooking,  and  with  memories  of  being  in  physical  contact  with 
adults.  I  hope  that  your  images  Jiave  reminded  you  of  how  powerfully 
in  touch  children  are  with  their  environments.* 

Following  these  suggestions  will  help  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
aspects  o^the  program  thatare  diffrcultfor  us  todescribemwords. 


'Eluabeth  PrestoU,  "Dimensions  of  Day  Care  Environments,"  Keynote  Address,  Day 
Care  Environinenis  Coiifeientc,  Iowa  State  IJiiiversity  (June  15,  1979). 
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In  many  ways,  she  is  talking  about  the  palpable  feeling  one  has 
upon  walking  into  a  top  quality  SACC  program— within  a  very,  short 
time  you  know  it's  a  good  environment  for  everyone  involved,  but 
you  may  have  difficulty  in  expressing  your  reasons 

In  these  chapters  we  have  combined  the  wisdom  of  several 
people  who  have  been  working  in  the  school-age  child  care  field 
for  some  time,  as  well  as  the  plans,  guides,  schedules,  lists  of  ac- 
tivities, program  philosophies,  and  goal  statements  developed  by 
SACC  programs  currently  in  operation. 

SACC  programs  will  differ  one  from  another  according  to  the 
population  served,  the  purposes  originally  present  for  the  pro- 
gram, the  goals  parents  and  staff  have  for  children,  and  the  days 
and  hours  of  operation.  Some  programs  may  reflect  parents'  and 
staffs'  values  that  children  must  be  free  to  travel  in  the  community 
and  attend  activities  on  their  own,  using  the  center  as  a  home  base. 
Other  programs  may  be  located  in  a  Y  pr  a  community  center  that 
allows  children  to  use  their  resources.  Still  others  may  take  a  par- 
ticular focus  (the  arts,  the  environment)  and  provide  activities  only 
within  that  area.  In  addition,  programs  that  provide  full-^ay  care 
wiir  have  different  considerations  from  those  that  care  for  children^ 
only  two  to  three  hours  daily. 

Regardless  of  these  variations,  SACC  programs,  if  they  are 
truly  to  meet  children's  needs,  will  share  some  essential  ingre- 
dients. They  will  provide  ample,  interesting,  and  well-organized 
ideas,  activities,  and  materials  with  which  children  can  create 
"their  •  program;  vast  potential  for  informal  learning  of  new  skills 
and  of  ways  of  getting  along  with  children  and  adults;  a  way  to 
bring  the  community  into  the  lives  of  children  (and  vice  versa)  to 
enrich  the  overall  experience  possible  for  children;  and  an  envi- 
ronment where  feelings  are  understood  and  valued.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  aims  co^ld  truly  be  realized  without  a  capable  and 

caring  staff.  »• 

As  we  describe  the  processes  of  planning  and  implementing 
your  SACC  program,  please  keep  in  mind  that  we  are,  for  the  most 
part,  referring  to  the  after-school  and  before-school  hours.  Al- 
though we  attempt  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  special  issues  for 
all-day  programing,  we  ask  that  you  make  every  attempt  to  apply 
what  we  say  to  all  of  your  program  hours  and  that  you  note  the 
•  special  section  we've  included  on  full-day  programing. 


Chapter  14 


DESIGNING  THE 
CURRICULUM  AND 
ACTIVITIES 


Who  Is  the  School-Age  Child? 

Why  do  wc  wcvtl  to  know  about  child rcii's  developmental  needs  and 
stages  when  He  design  the  content  of  a  sehool-age  child  care  pro- 
gram? 

Ohiklren's  difTerences  and  similarities,  along  with  each  child's  de- 
velopmental level  and  capacity,  give  us  important  information  when 
we  plan  our  program's  content.  The  way  we  design  the  spaces  chil- 
dren will  Spenii4ime  in,  the  activities  they  will  participate  in,  the  ways 
thatjiw^titne  thev  s|)end  in  the  program  is  structured  and  shaped — all 
ot  thi'Si'  important  program  elements  nmst  reflect  aii  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  who  children  are.  Designinj^;  a  program  that  will 
'meet  their  changing  needs  and  be  appropriate  for  their  various  (le- 
velopmental  stages  may  be  a  particular  challenge,  since  it  will  have  u) 
be  an  exciting  and  special  program  that  can  move  into  a  child's  "real 
life''  aftei  school  without  being  intrusive*  One  person  who  has  worked 
with  SA(I(I  programs  for  some  time  describes  it  accordingly:  *it 
should  Jh'  their  program,  their  place,  their  time.  Fhe  phu;e  should 
l  eflec  t  s(h(K)l-age  ( hildren's  needs;  it  should  feel  as  tfiough  it's^really^ 
theirs/' 

School-age  chikhcare  programs  provide  an  environment  for  chil- 
dren to  learn,  in  an  informal  setting,  about  themselves  and  others.  P'or 
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Children  are  different,  one  from  another.  Their  differences 
reflect  develo.pmental  abilities  r§laited  to  age,  physical  capac- 
ity, emotipnai  maturity,  and  home  and  culture. 
Children  are  also  alike.  They  share  common  views  of  the  world, 
seek  to  experience  pleasurable  and  challenging  moments,  feel 
happy,  sad,  and  bored  in  a  common  way— r^ardless  of  age, 
stage,  or  special  physical  or  emotional  circumstances. 


there  will  be  "others"  who  are  in  sonic  way ''different,"  lo  whom  .sonic 
children  inav  react  with  curiosity,  with  fear,  or  with  ho.stility. 

rhe.sc  informal  settings  that  we  plan  for,  design,  and  finally  live 
and  w«.rk  in  give  children  and  their  adult  caregivers  a  chance  to  .see  y 
differences  and  to  live  with  them,  to  share  feelings  and  ideas.  Chil- 
dren who  are  five  and  six  are  observed  by  children  who  are  nine  and 
ten:  the  older  ones,  perhaps  remembering  their  own  "childhoods," 
form  protec  tive  or  nurturing  alliances.  The  youngej^ones  look  up  to 
their  older  friends,  emulate  them,  seidt^ttrbTwUi  them  and  to  learn. 
Children  with  physicaj^r-emotional  handicaps  have  the  .same  feel- 
ings, needs,  wishes,  and  fantasies  as  every  other  child.  SACC  pro- 
gram?mav  be  an  entry  point  for  children  into  the  realities  of  die  out- 
side world,  where  we  must  all  learn  about  tho.sc  differences  and  live 
wiUi  them^ 

'  ■  How  Do  We  Find  Out  What  Chlfdren  Need?  First,  we  con- 
sider that  children  in  SACC:  programs  have  spent— or  will  be 
spending— three  to  seven  hours  in  .sch(M)l  each  day.  How  are  SACC 
prograTAs  different  from  children's  daily  experiences  in  regular 


school?  ^ 


If  you  stand  at  a  .school  building  exit  at  3:00  p.m.,  you  will  most 
likely-see  children  rushing  out,  at  the  first  souiid  of  the  bell,  to  begin 
what  many  children  view  as  their  real  life.  Onte  .school-ager  says  of 
.s(  hool,  '  It'breaks  up  vour  whole  day."'  This  is  a  life  made  up  of  riding 
bikc«^rTJta>ingTKnirgo^^  other  kids'  houses,  spcncting  pocket 
money,  raking  leaves  in  their  own  or  neighbors'  yards,  spending 
hours  on  the  playground,  in  back  yards  or  sidewalks,  choo.sing  sides, 
gossiping,  forming  friendships.  From  a  child's  point  of  view,  the 


'CJwcii  Morgan,  "Putting  it  Together:  Some  Program  and  Policy  Issucij  in  .Sihool-Age 
Day  Cure."  Sehoot-Age  Child  Care,  Programs  andlmtn  (Urbaiia,  111.:  ERIC-EF.CK.  1980). 
p.  91. 
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School  (lay  often  means  paying  aiieiuion,  folloulng  rules,  being  in  a 
large  group,  sitting  still  and  doing  your  "work."  When  you  ask  a  child 
what  is  his  or  her  favorite  time  in  .school,  you  hear:  "r^cess,'V,**gym,^' 
;        .   *  inusic,"  and  Munch."  ' 

.  In  many  schools,  there  just  isn't  time  to  talk  about  what  children 
are  feeliiig,  4o  mediate  disputes,  to  engage  in  the  ccmversation  about 
trivia  that  makes  up  the  c(mtent  of  most  young  (and  old)  minds. 
SA(X^  provides  a  unique  opportunity  within  an  informal  learning  en- 
vironmbnt  for  children  of  varying  ages  to  live  and  learn  together. 
I'here  is  no  set  plan  foi*  "covering"  specific  acadeniic  f>iU>iects  or  pres- 
sure to  do  so  by  a  certain  time  in  the  year.  Instead,  it  is  a  chance  to 
enrich  what  may — or  may  not — happen  in  school,  and  allow  children 
the  place  and  the  time  to  develop  relationships,  venture  out  in  new 
areas,  or  just  ciirl  up  with  a  good  book.or  a  favorite  cuddly  bear.^ 

? A  second  way  that  we  find  out  about  needs  is  to  ask  others  and  to 
make  some  assumptions.  Children  have  some  basic  n,eeds  and  rights. 
They,  need  and  have  a  right  to  be  safe,  healthy,  and  cared  for.  We  can 
assume  that  these  "rock  bottcmi"  needs  are  present  because  we,  as 
adults,  hold  some  shared  values  about  children,  and  because  parents 
tell  us  so.  Many  parents,  in  answering  questionnaires  about  what  is 
most  important  to  them  in. child  care  respond  first  by  talking  about 
safety  and  security.  In  addition,  children  tell  us  by  their  behavior  that 
they  want  to  be  safe.  Many  chiklren  "hang  out"  at  the  playground 
after  sch(K>l  because  they  are  afraid  to  go  home  alone.  Others  in  our 
communities  can  tell  us  the  same  thing:  police  and  firefighters,  school 
personnel,  shopkeepers  and  fast-food  restaurant  managers — 4II  know 
that  children  seek  shelter  and  community  with  one  another. 

Children  may  not  be  able  to  express  their  needs  in  the  same  ways 
rhat  achdts  < an,  but  they  are  very  able  to  say  what  a  good  program 
means  to  them.  When  children  in  one  program  were  asked  what  the 
program  should  l)e  like  for  them  they  said:  "Going  to  the  libraryv 
IxMng  allowed  to  l>ring^  roller;,skates,  plenty  of^mme  to  play  games, 
,  getting  help  with  homework."  What  they  don't  like:  "When  somecme 
invites  you  honie  aftei;  school  and  you  ean't  go.''? 

We  can  find  out  more  about  what  children  are  like  and  what  they 
nvvi\  to  be— happy  and  always  growing — by  watching  them.  We  see 
children  tt^aching  each  other  how^  to  jump  rope,  play  jacks,  do  the 
latest  disLo  ste[)S,  sing  current  popular  scmgs,  fix  e&h  other's  hair, 

 tlwaii  Jrisbees,  repair  bikes,  comfort  each  other,  hurl  insults,  retreat 

into  tears,  ancTteke^ocolate  chip  cookies.  We  also  watch  how  and  at 
what  times  they  need  an  adult  to  console  and  teach — when  th^re 
seems  to  Ix?  no  way  to  finish  a  project  or  solve  a  problem  without  help. 
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■  What  Are  Some  of  These  Needs?  Since  many  programs  will 
be  used  by  children  wht)  range  in  age  from  five  to  eleven  or  twelve, 
the  content  and  style  of  the  program— the  way  it  feels  to  children  of 
different  ages— must  speak  to  these  differences  in  ages.  Although  the 
most  basic,  the  need  for— and  right  to— safety,  health,  and  caring  is 
not  the  only  need  children  have.  Docia  Zavitkovsky,  a  pioneer  in 
school-age  (  hild  care  programing,  describes  some  o.f  these  different 
needs: 

•  Allhougli  tlicM-  is  no  iypi(al  sdiool-age  (  hild,  ihcr  are  tcriain  chanu- 
U*risti(s  that  seem  to  stand  out  for  different  ages.  It  i.s  important  to  know 
what  these  diffeien(rs  are  if  we  ale  ti)  fx-  responsible  for  planinng  and 
implementing  programs  that  meet  sch(K)Uage  children's  day  (are  needs. 

It  helps  to  know,  for  instance,  why  five-year-olds  in  general  need 
more  snpi-rvisioii  a^l(l  guidaiue  than  ten-year-olds.  Five-year-olds  stay, 
neai  ei  lo  home  base;  thev  have  probleiiis  with  sharing  and  losing;  they 
wiggli»  when  sitting  inid  gei  into  all  kinds  of  body  jwsitions  and  screw  up 
iheii  fares  when  drawing  or  writing;  they  are  active,  busy  and  vigorous; 
iliev  know  the  difference  Iwtween  right  and  wrong,  are  easily  embar- 
lassed  vet  (an  handle  most  routine  situations;  diey  use  adult  gesture*^, 
mannerisms,  postures,  af*fe(  lalioiis  ami  int()nati(nis;  and  they  act  out 
what  thev  know  of  the  adult  w(ni(l  and  change  roles  rapidly  to  meet 
^  ^lie  demand.  _ 
ft'Ur^and  eleven-year-olds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  sophisti- 
( aied.  burTRe\ siiie  .Mso  more  nuxxlv .  I'hey  trase,  test,  talk  back,  are  more 
relH-llious.  and  yet'^^Te-xjpeii  to  distraction.  At  one  center,  the  children 
have  a  (  ham:  Don  tilame  ini^donlblame  me,  I  (lid  it  (ause  he  told  ine 
s(').  so  don  i  blame  uJr  I  hey  sing  it,  (laiTce^Ht^iici  it  out  and  laugh  when 
one  (hild  admits,  'O.k.  I  did  it  "  They  iire  inv()lve(l  wiTlrHmispprts  and 
lompelition.  with  co(\king,  billiards,  puppet  shows,  rvvonh  (jaz/:rTt)ck_^ 
and  roll),  joke  books),  projects,  clubs,  rituals,  riddles  and  rhymes  (like 
inka  Bink,  a  bottle  ot*  ink,  the  cork  fell  out  and  wow  you  stink").  They 
keep  journals,  write  plavs,  are  interested  in  making  money,  ami  like  to 
niovi'  bevond  the  home  base  to  the  community.  I  hey  want  lo  haveahe 
f  reedom  to  make  ehoi(es  alK)Ut  what  to  do  and  where  to  go.  I'hey  are 
.  gaining  in  height  and  weight.  (;irls,niay  be  menstruating  and  may  be 
roncerned  about  their  hioks.  espe(iallv  their  skin  and  hair.  Peer  relation- 
ships an  all  imporiaiit.  Usually,  they  are  not  neat  abt)Ut  clothes  or  rooms. 

Flaiuu»ts  of  day  care  progiams  must  take  these  differenies  between 
age  groups  into  consideration.  I  have  seen  many  progiams  in  which  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  a  ceiuer  for  tm  or  six  years  are  still  being  fed  the 
same  daily  S(he(lule  that  long  since  has  been  outgrown— -a  pabulum. 
paltv-(ake  progiam,  lK>ring  and  inviting  trouble.  However,  an  activity 
thai  is  hamlled  well  by  the  staffcan  be  appropriate  for  children  of  differ- 
ent ages.'^ 
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As  Docjja  Zavitkovsky  says,  activities  need  to  be  available  to  meet 
this  range  of  needs,  and  should  also  be  interchangeable  since  eighth 
and  nine-year-olds  will  want  some  cuddling  time  and  five's  will  surely 
want  to  climb  to<.the  top  of  the  Mount  pA'erest  that  is  your  play- 
ground's jungle  gym. 


Basic  Program  Elements 

rherc, are  some  basic  elements— or  generalizations,  if  you  will — that 
you  should  adapt  to  fit  your  program,  paying  attention  to  the  needs 
and  strengths  of  your  children,  the  characteristics  of  your  community, 
the  skills  of  your  staff,  the  days  and  hours  of  operation,  and  the  goals 
you  have  Si*t.  ^ 

We  have  included  examples,  biit  you  must  do  the  work  of 
generali/ing  from  these  specific  cases  and  translating  the  following 
broad  statemerils  to  your  own  reality. 

In  planning  and  implementing  a  SACC  program,  programs 
should: . 

.  •  Capitalize  on  the  interests  of  the  children,  (Children  should  have  f)p- 
portunities  to  take  part  in  activities  that  capture  and  extend 
their  interests,  as  well  as  experiences  that  develop  new  ones.  The 
staff  ought  to  find  out  what  excites  individual  children — what 
they  want  to  engage  in,  learn  more  about,  or  explore. 
•  Cofisiiier  the  range  of  experiences  an  activity  fan  provide.  Many  ac- 
tivities can  be  carried  out  as  a  simple  "one-shot"  experience.  . 
However,  consider  the  increased  learning  that  results  when  an 
activity  is  expanded  to  include  the  children  from  start  to  finish. 
(](K)king  is  an  excellent  example.  A  staff  member  could  select 
^and  prepare  a  recipe,  write  it  up  for  the  children  to  follow, 
,    purchase  the  ingredients,  and  take  out  the  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment.  Then,  the  Children  would  do  the  actual  cook- 
ing. A  more  cxctting-and  in-depth  approach  might  be:  with 
staff  guidance,  the  children  decide  what  they  want  to  make;  they 
discuss  what  they  think  might  be  the  ingredients;  they  research 
and  bring  in  recipes;  they  do  the  math  necessary  to  convert  the 
recipe  so  that  it  produces  the  amount  they  need;  they  purchase 
the  ingredients,  organize  the  C(K>king,  etc. 
\»  Use  the  community  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  where  you  r  oitt  reach  * 
^jmd  relationship  building  efforts  pay  off.  You  can  take  jpart  in 
alri^^dy  existing  events  (story  hour  at  the  library,  skating  at  the 
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park,  intramural  sportj^at  the  community  center,  classes  at  the 
Nature  Center),  reorganize  regular  events  so  they  are  specially 
tailored  to  your  program  (Cub  Scouts  meet  at  your  school.^  rec 
department  holds  some  classes  at  your  site,  local  art  center  gives 
SACC  program  kids  a  special  rate  an^  provides  class  at  a  special 
time  to  fit  your  schedule),  and/or  set  up  special  experiences 
(trip  to  a  parent's  worksite,  visit  to  a  nearby  bicycle  factory,  bus 
trip  to  a  l(Kal  organic  farm). 

•  Capitalize  on  the  myriad  of  opportunities  that  present  themselves  for 
informal,  social  learning.  Staff  in  SACC  programs  can  useuheir 
informal  environment  to  foster  and  encourage  activities  and 
discussions  that  deal  with  feelings,  values,  and  ethical  issues. 
For  example,  in  one  SACC  program  that  enrolls  physically 
handicapped  children,  the  disabled  child  begins  to  attend  the 
program  a  week  later  than  the  other  children.  During  the  first 
week;  before  the  h^mdicapped  child  arrives,  the  other  children 
are  encouraged  to  talk  candidly  about  handicaps— their  fears 

and  questions— and  they  become  somewhat  sensitized  to  the  ^ 
feelings  of  the  handicapped  child.  In  this  situation  the4nformal 
learnings  are  limitless. 

•  Build  upon  the  special  talents  and  interests  of  staff.  Many  programs 
try  to  hire  people  with  different-skills  and  abilities,  in  order  to 
provide  many  options  for  children.  Things  that  staff  know 
about,  cai  e  aixiut,  and  are  enthusiastic  about  will  come  alive 
and  be  exciting  to  children.  (Make  sure  that  activities  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  children*s  ages,  and  thai  they  are  consistent 
widi  your  program's  goals  and  philosophy.)  A  staff  member 

who  is  a  potter  might  teach  interested  children  all  about  differ- 
ent types  of  clay,  how  to  build  and  throw  pots,  about  gla/es, 
etc.;  a  staff  meml>er  who  is  an  excellent  tennis  player  might 
have  a  "tennis  clinic"  once  a  week;  a  staff  member  who  is  me- 
chanically inclined  might  teach  some  of  the  older  children  how 
to  make  simple  repairs  on  their  bikes» 

•  Altmv  for  spontaneity  and  serendipity.  Although  planning  is  critical 
to  a  successful  program,  it  is  also  important  that  programs  be 
flexible  enough  to  respond  spontaneously  to  events  (m;  special 
cirdimstances.  as  they  arise.  When  the  first  snow  falls, 
children— who  have  sat  watching  from  their  desks  in  school  all 
day— will  want  to  run  and  play  outside;  a  fight  an  the  play- 
ground may  prompt  an  absorbing  andimportant  group  discus- 
sion;  an  unhappy  child  may  desperately  need  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  staff  member  for  a  "special  afternoon."  ^ 

er!c       •  4ye^'  . 
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•  Agree  upon  and  amfnunieate  clear,  consistent  expectations  and  limits 
^  to  children.  Children  need  to  know  that  there  is  a  flexible  yet 

consistent  *'set  of  rules"  governing  their. behavior  with  each 
other,  with  adults,  and  withf  materials.  When  testing-limit^^ 
children  are  reassured  to  find  out  that  staff  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  cannot  go  from  staff  member  to  staff 
member  until  they  find  one  who  will  "let  them  get  away  with  it." 
In  such  a  secure  envi?:onment^children  know  and  uriderstand 
,  'the  consequences  of  their  actions.  - 

•  Take  an  integrated,  total  approach  to  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
program.  We  urge  programs  to  use  every  opportunity  to  make 
connections  among  things  that  are  happening  or  are  about  to 
happen  instead  of  thinking  of  all  the  different  activities  as  in- 
dependent segments — and  thus  fragmenting  the  d&y.  If  chil- 
dren are  planning  to  make  pinatas  to  give  away  at  Christmas- 

^time,  you  might  put  out  books  on  papier  mache,  as  well  as 
^jiiaterials  for  them  to  practice  with.  You  might  find  a  film  that 
'shows  how  the  custom  came  into  being,  and  the  children  might 
^;  5pend  time  planning  what  they  want  to  fill  their  pinatas  with. 
Months  later,  children  might  be  encouraged  to  write  stories  or 
"^thor"  a  book  entitled,  "How  to  Make  a  Pinata."  *  ' 
Balance  the  day's  activities  so  that  there  are  structured  and  unstruc- 
tured times,  teacher-directed  and  child-initiated  experiences,  and  a 
range  of  activity  optiijns  as  well.  Striking  this  workable  balance 
may  appear  difficult,  but  if  you  consider  it  while  you  are  doing 
the  plaiming,  it  is  more  likely  to  happen.  As  you  plan  each  day, 
ask  yourselvesi  Are  there  ample  opportunities  for  children  to 
take  initiative  and  carry  out  their  own  ideas?  Is  the  afternoon 
tCH)  heavily  teacher-directed?  Do  the  materials  available  to  chil- 
dren aljow  for  unstructured,  open-ended  use?  Do  we  have  the 
materials  and  ^  staff  to  carry  puf  activities  that  need  some 
adult  supervision  and  guidance?  \ 


Planning  It  the  First  Step  ' 

There  are  three  essential  elements  to  consider  when  planning  your 
program: 

•  The  environment— the.  program's  space  and  the  people  and  ma- 
terials in  that  space — should  provide  freedom  to  move  an*d 
cjuiet»  protected  areas  for  children  to  retreat  to: 

\  . 
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•  The  flfriri/irv— the  building  blocks  of  the  program— should  be 
varie*d,  plentiful,  and  appropriate  for  a  mixed  range  of  ages. 
They  should  be  initiated  by  both  staff  and  children,  each  taking 
the  responsibility  for  being  well  prepared  and  well  organized. 

•  Important  contacts  unth^the  ouhide  world— the  community  of  which 
the  child  is  a  4)art— should  be  developed.  Children  can  be  in- 
trodqfed  to  senior  citizens  and  senior  citizens  to  children;  chil- 
dren can  partake  in  community  activities;  they  can  learn  about 
unusual  (and  usual)  jobs,  and  can  help  to  contribute  something 
t4)  their  iieighborh(K)ds  and  towns. 

AlU)f  these  are  interrelated,  and  taken  together  comprise  a^iACX: 
program's  curriculum.  As  defined  by  one  early  childhood  educator: 
"('urriculum  is  what  happens  in  an  educational  environment."^ 

In  some  SACC  programs  this  curriculum  is  often  the  result  of 
happenstance — the  environment,  the  activities,  or  the  materials  are 
not  planned.  Or,  perhaps,  the  ways  in  Vhich  all  of  these  interrelated 
elements  interact  is  not  well  understood.  For  example,  content-rich 
programs  witK  the^latest  recycled  materials  or  shelves  chock  full  of 
manipulatives,  games,  and  lKK)ks  will  not  work  if  staff  are  not  skilled 
in  Reaching  children  how  to  explore  new  materials  with  patience. 
R(K)ms  that  are  spacious  and  free  of  obstructions  will  not  be  much 
go(Kl  if  children  aimlessly  wanderln  search  of  something  to  do.  By  the 
same  token,  programs  that  must  make  do  with  shared  space  in  a 
cafeteria  or  a  corner  of  a  school  auditorium  can,  with  creative  storage 
of  plentiful  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  create  a«  environ- 
ment which  attracts, children  and  ke«?p5>their  interest* 

Before  you  construct  a  plan  foi^our  program's  curriculum,  recall 
your  early  discussions  about  the  |)l{ilosophju^  the  prograpi.  Through 
planning  you  translate  the  phil()soph^^fndg^ils  into  the  actual  cur- 
riculum. Along  with  planning,  you  need  an  "Understanding  of  who 
yoUr  children  arc-r-their  dif  ferent  ages,  stages^;M*^ural^eritage;  how 
their  parents  view  ynur  rolev  tbe  contributions  individual  staff  can 
make  to  the  program;  and  the  space  available  to  you. 

When  defining  your  goals,  consider  both  the  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  and  your  goals  for  individual  children.  The  two 
should  be  interrelated,  each  building  upon  and  reinforcing  the  othei . 
It  is  not  enough  just  to  Sft  a  goal;  everything  that  happens  in  the  pro- 
gram should  work  toward  icali/ing  that  goaTiTorexample,  if  the  pro- 


'Eli/iilxfth  Jones,  'introduction r  Curriculum  Planning  in  EC^E,"  Curriculum  Is  What 
//rt/i/wti. (Washington.  D.C:  NAEYC.  1970),  p.  4. 
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gnniiN  emphasis  is  on  individuals  making  cUoices  and  taking  respon- 
sibilitv  ior  their  own  learning,  then  your*  environment  should  reflect 
this.  It  may  l)e  that  you  set  up  the  room  with  ''learning  centers" — 
s|)e(  ial  projects  and/or  interest  areas— r^that  children  (  an  choose  inde- 
pendently. A  large  felt  hoaixi  that  carries  a  list  ot  all  the  available 
choices  and  has  a  phu  e  for  e^i^  h  ( hild  to  hang  his  oi'  her  name  lag  may 
be  an  org;mi/ing  t(K)l  as  well  as  a  Vay  to  act  ilpon  your  goals. 

Although  the  learning  center  approach  may  l)e  easier  for  pro- 
grafns  that^have  exclusive  use  of  their  own  space,  any  program 'can 
plan  ways  fpr  ( hildren  to  move  freely,  make  their  own  choices  about 
activities,  and  pai  ticipate  as  group  members  as  well. 

Most  program^  set  goals  for  chiltlren*,  but  many  hnd  it  difhcult  to 
at  Urally  translate  them  into  action.  As  a  part  of  the  plaiming  process, 
SA(X]  progiam  {)laruiers  should  write  down  exilctly  how  specific  goals* 
and  objectives  will  J)e'iniplemented.  For  example: 

(i()AL— (Children  will  he  independent 

How  evidenced?  I  hev  wilK^ 

^  '  .        '       '\  . 

•  ('lean  up  aftei'  work  and  [)lay.  , 

•  Make  decisions  on  their  9wn. 

•  l  ake  part  in  activity  planning. 

*  •  Be  a  |)ai't  of  group  decision  making. 

How  implemented? 

•  Am|)le  time  will  always  be  given  for  deatuif),  so  that  chil- 
dren rather  than  adults  can  take  resp(msibility  for  this. 

•  (Hiildren  will  decide  on  weekly  jol)H  that  need  to  be  done 
and  will  be  resp(msible'for  doing  their  jobs. 

•  If  any  chijd  find>  that  an  area  isn't  cleaned  up  f ollowifig  an 
activitv,  he  or  slie  will  be  encoui  aged  to  talk  with  the  chil- 
dren who  used  the  S[)ace  and  recjuest  that  it  be  (leaned 
up — he/ore  the  child  ap{)roaches  a  staff  member  for  helj). 

• 

The  Environment 

Chiklren  need  places  to  play  lK)th  indoors  and  out-of-(l(K)rs,  just  as 
thev  do  at  home  and  in  iheii  neighborhoods.  Both  the  indoor  and  the 
outdoor  environment  should  say,  **C>mie  play  with  me!"  It  shouki 
have  '>pa(es  within  iuul  around  it  where  children  can  Imve  o{){)or- 
tunitit^s  for  solitude,  gentleness,  mobility,  and  (»h;tllenge.' In  these 
spates  the  program's  a(  tivities  will  happen,  but  the  space  itself  can 
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provide  aii  activity  t(K)— children  can  participate  in  planning  and  dc!- 
signing  how  the  space  will  be  used  and  make  changes  hi  to  reflect 
changing  interests  and  skills. 

I'he  spaces  you  design,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  should  mirror 
the  diversity  of  your  children— thvir  ages,  their  developmental 
abilities,  their  dif  ferent  interests,  needs,  and  skills.  Some  children  pre- 
fer to  spend  a  lot  of  time  indooi;s:  making  things,  coc^king,  talking, 
and  playing  quiet  games/ Others  must  have  more  access  to  physical 
challenge,  to  ai  ceptable  ways  of  expressing  their  energyirWkchildren 
will  at  some  point  want  some  of  eai  h,  so  your  pnigram  miist  make 
sure  that  lK)th  indoor  and  outdooY  space" is  available,  designed  with 
cMjiial  attention  and  care; 

■  Outdoor  Spaced  What  D6  You  Need?c  When  you  think  about 
outdoor  spa(e,  rememb^^r  Vhat  chihlren  often  seek  out  their  own 
"turf*  where  they  can,  as  Elizabeth*Prescott  writes,  "have  the  opportunity 
for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  power,  the  ability  to  control  territory, 
and  opportunities  for  risk  and  daring.'*^  If  this  sounds  too  much  like 
{hv  Lord  of  the \F lies,  remember,  too,  that  when  youwere  small,  a 
corner  of  the  yard  or  playground  was  at)  hnportant  meeting  place — 
for  telling  secrets,  swapping  trading  cards,  writing  your  nainein  sand 
with  a  sti(  k.  .    '  ' 

Outdoor  spacr  lan  be  used  for  special  activities.  For  example,  in 
the  Midwest,  a  portion  of  a  school  playground  cpuld  be  (l(K)ded  to 
make  an  ice  skating  rink  in  the  wintt\r.  In  temperate  climates,%uitdoor 
space  can  be  sheltered  f  ron>  the  rain  and,  like  "the  play  area  in  one 
program  in  ^  .alif  ornia,  be  open  on  three  sides,  with  the  roof  protect- 
ing a  ping-pongjtable  and  ^pool  table. 

Under  ideal  circumsta;u  es,  programs  should  have  outd^KH*  space 
that  is  adjacent  to  iheir  inain,  indoor  area.  This  allows  for  a  free  flow 
between  the  two  areas  and  is  the  easiest  for  staff  to  supervise.  If  adja- 
ceiu  space  is  not  possible,  then  programs  shouki  strive  for  something 
thiU  is  next  duurj)r  very  t  lose  bv.  The  farther  away  it  gets,  the  moie 
limited  will  bt<its  use;  t)tUtl(M)r  space  should  be: 

-  .  ;  \ 

•  .Available  to  chifdren\iS  an  option  (one  of  several)  to  Ik*  chosen 
*    .when  children  I'eel  likti'it 

•  Safe,  but-  challr^iging 

•  Acci'ssible  to  attjchildren  (taking  into  account  age  and  itbility) 


*t.llAibith  PtvstofL  'Dntirtisions  ot  Day  (-iir  Knviroiitnitits,"  Kc\iu)ti'  Acldtiss.  Da> 
(«tir  Kiiviiontni'tus  Cotifcri'iue  (Iowa  State  t-riiviTsitv,  June  15.  197*.)) 
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•  Conducive  to  creative  play  (a  playhouse,  hut,  etc.) 

•  Suitabld"  for  playing  games — Softball,  jogging,  group  games, 
and  other  sports 

•  EqUifjped  for  climbing,  running,  jumping,  swinging — 50  it  can 
be  used  differently  by  children  of  different  ages  and  stages  of. 
development--^''-  '  ^ 

■  Indoor  Space:  What  Do  You  Need?  Children  need  what 
Elizabeth  Prescott  calls,  "opportunities  to  be  gentle,  to  play  without  in- 
trusion." Programs  can  respond  to  these  needs  by  creating  the  feeling 
of  a  home  base  for  children— a  place  that  is  theirs  to  relax  jn  and  be 
identified  with.  Because  it  is  important  for  children  in  programs  to 
feel  like  "regular  kids,"  the  home-base  space  should  provide  a  com- 
fortable, livable  jplace  where  children  can  either  "fold  up"  on  i  couch 
or  can  interact  with  others.  Home-base  space  should  o^fer: 

•  Safe  and  plentiful  space  to  move  about  in  (check  the  licensing 
requirement  in  your  state,  or  have  a  minimum  of  thirty-five 
square  feet  of  indoor  space  per  child)  *. 

•  Places  for  individual  and  group  activities  and  special  projects  to 

worked  on.  ' 

•  Quiet  areas  for  privacy,  reading,  and  resting. 

•  Storage  for  materials,  some  easily  accj^ssible  to  the  children. 

•  Ready  access  to  the  out-of-dpors.  ^ 

This  space  should  feel  comfortable  to  adults  and  children: 

•  It  should  be  inviting,  warm,  and' home-like.  Fill  corners  with 
soft  pillows,  a  rug  an  old  armchair  or  couch. 

•  Children  should  able  to  identify  it  as  their  owrt,  by  putting 
their  "stamp"  on  it — their  paintings  and  art  creations  on  the 
walls,  a  small  pet  corner  for  Ij^mste^,  a  fish  tjnk  or  a  ter- 
rarium,  plants,  ai%d  other  living  things?  ^  ^  , 

•  The  spac^  shoi)^[3Tiave  some  boundaries  within  it  for  different 
kinds  of  activities  and  play.  Rules  abpuTth^e  boundaries 
should  be  agreed  upon  (or  initiated)  by  the  children,  and 
clearlyH;;^mmunicated  and  observed  (only  five  children  in  the 
block  area;  no  running' indoors;  the  reading  cdrner  for  quiet 
work  only).  ' 

•  The  area  should  be  used  consistendy  and  be  easily  identifiable 
by  children,  parents,  and  staff  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month;  try^  to  avoid  constant  moving  around 

"   from  one  space  to  another.  ^ 
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•  Feel  free  to  experiment— if  something  is  not  working,  \iy  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  Keep  aware  of  the  changing  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  your  children  and  doq^be  afraid  to  make  changes. 

•  Some  spaces  within  the  etrvironment  should  encourage  both 
short-tc^rm  and  long-term  projects— places  where  thfngs  can  be 
worked  on  for  one  day  or  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  longer. 

■  When  You  Serve  Preschool  and  School-Age  Children.  In 
programs  with  both  age  groups,  it  is  very  important  that  the  older 
children,  have  separate  space  for  program  activities  and  for  storage  of 

\  supplies  and  ecjuipment  that  is  not  available  to  preschoolers, .  AU 
though'  this  may  be  difficult  if  the  center  has  limited  facilities,  it  is 
essential  to  sch(K)l-agers  who  will  balk  at  what  looks  like  a  "baby  pro- 
gram" and  who  need  space  that  is  "theirs." 

■  When  Vou^  Have  to  Use  Shared  Space,  A  home-base  in  a 
cafeteria  or  corner  of  an  auditorium  can  be  hard  to  achieve,  but  not 
impossible.  Large  storage  closets  or  mobile  storage  units  that  can  be 
rolled  away  in  the  evening  can  hold  a  multitude  of  objects  which  can 
transform  your  space  (juickly.  Big  pillows,  a  rug,  even  plants  and 
other  living  things  ((me  program's  mobile  unit  houses  goldfish  in  a 
tank!)  can  be  stored  and  arranged  to  create  a  homey  and  comfortable 
feeling.  You  will  make  sacrifices,  though.  Kids'  art  work  may  not  find 
a  place  on  the  walls;  projects  may  have  to  be  completed  in  one  day,  or  . 
longer  projects  may  have  to  be  small  'so  that  you  can  store  them  con- 
veniently. But  if  it  is  your  intention  that  y^ur  program's  space  feel 
good  and  safe  for  children,  it  can  happen! 

■  Use  Other  Areas  to  Increase  Your  Space.    When  gym, 
*  -cafeteria,  auditorium,  or  corners  of  kindergarten  rooms  are  all  you 

^  have,  it  is  esp(k:ially  important  to  use  other  areas  in  and  around  your 

.  program.  vSchools  may  have  homemaking  rooms,  community  r(K)ms, 
special  shop  or  manual  arts  space,  an  art  room  and  media  center.  The 
recreation  center,  community  center,  or  Y  may  have  a  pool,  special 
gymnastics  areas,  indoor  tracks,  and  other  athletic  facilities.  The  use 
of  these  other  spaces  is  important  when  you  have  limited  home-base 
space.  Children  on  their  way  home  from  school  ar^  often  free  to  come 
and  go  within  their  own  neighborh(X)ds,  and  should  have  the  same 
options  available  to  them  in  your  program. 

If  no  other  resources  are  immediately  accessible  within  the 
'         building,  you  may  be  able  to  make  arrangeinents  with  others  to  use 
their  facilities  on  a  regular  basis:  / 

•  Indoor  recreation  facilities— scheduled  use  of  gyms,  pools,  etc. 
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•  Lilmuy — weekly  visits  lor  story  liours,  movies,  cheeking  out 
books  (small  and  large  groui)s) 

•  Outdoor  park  facilities — scheduled  use  oi"  pools,  i(X*  skating, 
ballfields,  etc. 

•  What  About  Storage  Space?  Vou  should  have  enough  spare 
so  that  your  program  e([uipment  and  supplies  can  be  stored  to  itiainr 
tain  thcni  in  good  working  order.  Staff  should  be  able  to  get  easily 
what  thev  need  for  the  day,  and  children  shoidd  have  access  to  mate- 
rials so  that  their  independence  is  encouraged.  Also,  both  staff  and 
children  need  places — ^c  ubbies,  lockers,  etc  . — to  store  their  persotial 
belongings,  " 

If  storage  areas  don't  exist  or  if  what  is  available  is  inadeciuate,- 
consider  purchasing  inexpensive  metal  cabinets,  or  perhaps  building 
sonunhing  that  serves  a  dual  purpose — for  example,  a  rocnn  divider/ 
storage  cabinet.  Many  progranrs  that  share  sp;Tce  hnd  it  helpful  to 
have  a  cal)inei  on  wheels  that  can  be  kept  in  a  closet.  Others  stress  the 
inii)ortance  of  loc  king  up  eciuipnient  and  supplies  so  that  thereVill  be 
no'unbargained-for  "snaring." 

«  Consider  the  Needs  of  Parents  and  Staff^  Wherever  possi- 
ble, make  sure  there  is  separate  space  for  the  program's  director  or 
other  administrative  staff.  I'his  may  mean  converting  to  an  office  a 
small  unused  room  near  the  child  care  area  or  a  large,  walk-in  storage 
c  loset.  Or  a  corner  of  your  program's  main  home-base  space,  marked 
off  by  a  sliding  door  or  screen,  could  serve  as  an  office.  The  director 
should  have  a  desk,  cabinets  for  files  and  materials,  and  a  place  to  sit 
c|uieily  with  children,  parents,  and  staff  to  talk  and  plan.  The  direc- 
tor's spfice  should  be  private,  if  possible,  but  close  enough  to  the  ac- 
tion so  that  he  or  she  can  keep  an  ear  out  and  be  available  when 
needcMl. 

Program  staff  also  need  a  place  to  hang  their  coats,  store  their 
belongings,  meet  together  and  with  parents,  and  sit  for  a  moment  at 
break  time.  .Some  programs  have  a  staff#.room  that  serve.s  a.s  a  mate- 
rials and  curricula  library,  in  addition  to  a  meeting  place.  This  is 
especially  important  when  programs  pperate  all  day,  during  school 
vacations  and  holidays. 

If  vou'^eSipc^c  t  parents  to  pick  up  their  children  at  the  end  of  the 
clay  or  drop  them  off  in  the  morning  before  school,  make  sure  that 
there  is  a  space  for  parents  to  park  cars  easily,  near  your  main  en- 
trance, if  possible.  Ideally,  there  should  be  a  spot  for  parents  to  sit, 
wait  for  their  children  to  get  ready  to  come  home,  and  talk  with  other 
j)arenls  and  staff. 
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H  vbur  pro^i  aiii's  spac  v  is  unavailable  to  you  in  the  evenings,  you 
\  will  need  to  plan  for  a  large  group  meeting  area  for  potlutk  suppers. 
■  statT  plainiing,  and  training  sessi(;ns.  Sut  h  spate  may  be  easy  to  use  if 
y()U  arrange  with  the  host  institution  in  advaiue.  You  may  be  able  to 
Arrange  a  regular  schedule  for  the  times  yr)u  will  be  using  this  area 
t|u'oughout  the  year. 

\  ■  How  to  Achieve  Inviting  llndoor  Space  for  Children,  I)e- 
si|i[ning  an  environment  for  a  sehool-age  child  tare  program  is  espe- 
(iiilly  ( hallenging  betaust*'  of  the  diversity— ages,  abilities,  needs, 
interests — of  the  ( hildren  to  be  served.  In  addition,  you  \yill  be  trying 
to  balaiue  how  much  the  actual  physical  space  you  have  determines 
iht\  progiam,  versus  how  much  the  program  determines  the  space  to 
be  t^^hosen.  You  nuist  consider  themimhers  of  children  y()U  have  planned 
to  s^^rve  and  whether  you  need  to  make  modifications  based  upon  the 
s(|ua\iv  footage  von  ac  tually  have.  You  must  kunw  xohat  funds  arr  avail- 
ahU>  \o  spend  on  the  space — whether  that  amount  is  ade(|uale  or 
whether  additional  money  is  necessary,  flom  much  limc^  is  needed  to 
work  y)n  the  space  must  be  weighed  against  the  time  thai  is  available 
id  whether  the  work  will  be  done  by  profe.ssionals  or  volunteers. 
Vvi^ieii  adulls  and  children  are  bodi  involved  in  making  decisioiin 
about  i\m\  in  orgaiii/ing  the  progianrs  environment,  it  can  become  a 
joint  ve^^iture  that  provides  an  excellent,  varied,  and  uiu(|ue  learning 
experie)|ice,  allowing  children  to  feel  a  .stMise  of  ownership  and  pride 
in  the  eKivironmeiit  that  they  have  helpetl  to  create.  This  is  not  to 
"  suggest  t|iat  children  should  walk  into  a  large,  barren  room  on  the 
first  day  (\f  a  SACC  program.  Clearly,  adulls  will  want  to  make  certain 
prelhu  iia\y  decisions  and  will  need  to  ready  the  environment  in  .some 
ways  bLfoiV  the  children  arrive.  However,  chiklreirs  behavior  in  a 
s|  ace  and  their  feelings  about  that  environment  vary  greatly  where 
at  livity  (  hoiVes  are  baM»d  on  %ir  expression  of  what  they  like  to  do; 
thev  diJcuss  uiiid  set  the  rules;  and  they  help  build  and  paint  the  fu^ 
iiiture.  ^:hildren  of  different  ages  can  participate  as  sc^mus  appro- 
priate tcaheir  stage  of  development — with  the  older  child!  on  working 
alongside  tlie\ younger  oiies,  thus  encouraging  a  'Maniily"  gi()up  at- 
liiosphe  e.      \  • 

There  is  a\  direct  link  between  how  the  .space  is  organized  and 
what  type  of  rnieraction*s  and  activities  take  place.  (Consider  your 
priorities  and  the  goals  you  have  set  for  the  program  as  you  make 
/lecisions  about  ^ranging  the  physical  space.  For  example,  if  it  is  im- 
portant to  you  tnat  children  have  a. chance. to  spend  (|uiel  time  alone 
(reading  restind  playing),  you  must  be  certain  that  the  environment 
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iiH hides  some  private  places  where  such  activity  can  occur  without 
interruption.  If  you  want  children  to  be  as  independent  as  possible, 
then  you  must  make  certain  materials  (scissors,  glue,  paper,  crayons, 
etc)  available  without  the  need  to  involve  adults  (for  example,  pro- 
vide low,  open  shelves  at  child's  height). 

Design  the  space  with  the  special  needs  of  your  children  in  mind. 
If  there  will  be  children  with  physical  handicaps  which  make  mobility 
difficult,  make  sure  you  have  adecjuate  (or  extra-wide)  pathways  for 
wheelchairs  or  for  children  who  wear  leg  braces  or  other  mobility 

aids.  '  • 

Assume  that  there  will  be  times  when  the  outdoor  space  will  be 
unavailable— the  weather  is  bad,  or  another  group  is  using  it  for  team 
s^ports.  The  indoor  space  should  accommodate  some  active  play, 
either  a  large  group  activity  like'dancing  and  tumbling,  or  manage- 
able group  games  ("Take  a  giant  step,"  "Red  light,,  green  light").  If 
your  space  simply  canncil  be  adapted  for  this  kind  of  activity,  try  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a  gym  or  a  nearby  recreation  center, 

,  Organize  the  space  into  distinct  activity/special  project  areas.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small  the  spate  is,  dividing  it  up  into  areas  for  specific 
types  of  activity  will  encourage  participation.  It  will  allow  children  to 
work  productively  in  small  groups  without  interruptions,  and  encour- 
age continuity  by  permitting  projects  and  activides  to  be  worked 
over  time — for  example,  special  science  or  woodworking  projects. 
You  will  be  striving  to  create  an  environment  that  is  predictable,  yet 
not  stagnant.  You  will  want  flexibility  and  change,  without  the  area 
being  in  a  constant  .state  of  flux. 

Make  the  environment  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  look  at  and  be  in.  Chil- 
dren and  adults  should  feel  comfortable  in  the  SACC  environment. 
I  his  will  have  implications  for  the  i^pes  of  furniture  in  the  space,  and 
other  irtaierials  that  will  add  the  "softness**  that  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  critical  element  in  day  care  environments.  As  Elizabeth  Prescott 
says:  "Pillows,  blankets,  rugs,  lx)dily  contact,  laughs,  and  hugs  are  im- 
portant.'* 

Another  dimension  that  is  important  has  to  do  with  organization 
within  the  spare.  Materials  should  have  an  order— and  an  order  that 
makes  sense.  This  will  help  to  teach  children  how  to  care  for  things 
and  will  allow  them  to  function  more  independently  in  the  space.  A 
space  that  is  neat  and  ordered— blocks  stacked  with  others  their  size 
on  shelves,  rather  than  dumped  in  a  box— will  communicate  a  mes- 
sage to  chilfh en  about  materials,  and  will  help  children  to  learn  how  to 
take  proper  care  of  them. 

-  Define  clear  boundaries  within  the  space  for  specific  activities.  Indoor 
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space  should  be  defined  for  energy-releasing  activities  (both  noisy  and 
quiet),  and  you  should  plan  which  activities  are  permined  in  what 
'  areas.  For  example,  a  block  area  should  probably  not  be  right  next  to 
the. quiet  reading  area.  Some  programs  that  have  multiple  rooms 
choose  to  have  "noisy"  activities — woodworking,  block  play,  records, 
cooking — clustered  in  one  room  and  quieter  activities — reading,  '  . 
homework  help,  crafts  projects — in  another. 

However  you  organize  it,  we'd  suggest  that  agreed  upon  rules  be 
estab^shed  that  govern  the  numbers  of  children  in  particular  areas, 
the  behavior  allowed  (running  outdoors  or  in  gym  only),  and  where 
and  how  materials  may  be  used. 

Display  materials  so  that  they  are  inviting  to  children.  Materials  and 
projects  may  be  displayed  so  thkt  they  entice  and  encourage  children's 
involvement.  For  example,  many  programs  setup  woodworking  areas 
with  hand  twis  on  pegboards,  wood  and  nails  in  bins,  and  large 
woodworking  tables  for  workspace.  Others  have  cooking  areas  in 
which  cooking  utensils  and  ingredients  are  arrayed  on  shelves,  with 
recipes  written  on  large  tagboard,  easy  for  the  children  to  read.  At 
times,  children  are  reluctant  to  try  new  things  unless  they  are  pre- 
sent d  in  ways  that  invite  curiosity  and  participation. 

As  you  add  different  materials  or  new  pieces  of  equipment,  you 
wiK  find  that  the  total  environment  may  need  to  be  changed.  Re- 
member that  it  takes  children  a  while  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
physical  space,  and  to  learn  the  rules.  Changes  should  take  place 
gradually,  with  time  provided  to  get  used  to  them. 

If  your  program  must  use  shared  space  which  you  cannot  alter  or 
add  to  permanently,  it  is  still  possible— and  necessary— to  design  that 
shared  space  as  an  inviting  environment.  When  these  spaces  ar<?  the 
SACX:  environment,  they  need  to  be  adapted  in  order  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  children  in  care.  Most  SACC  programs  that  are 
unable  to  change  the  environment  find  that  locked  storage  closets, 
portable  room  dividers,  cabinets  on  wheels,  etc.  are  essential.  One. 
program  that  operates  in  a  small  cafeteria  has  used  ingenuity  to  pro- 
vide a  rich  environment  for  children:  the  program  has  one  large  . 
metal  closet  with  a  lock  that  contains  the  supplies  and  materials 
needed  to  transform  a  small,  empty  cafeteria  into  an  inviting  space.  A 
few  rolled  carpet  remnants  and  pillows  provide  softness.  Folded  blan- 
kets can  be  draped  over  freestanding  tables  to  allow  for  private 
spaces.  Children  can  reach  the  bottom  shelves  in  the  closet  to  help 
themselves  to  the  supplies  they  need;  the  top  shelves  are  reserved  for 
teachers.  A  table  holds  a  changing  array:  fresh  flowers,  a  terrarium,  a 
'  goldfish  bowl,  and  other  things  that  rfre  aesthetically,  pleasing  for  chil- 
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dreii  to  look  al.  On  the  inside  of  the  door  is  taped  all  inforniation  thai 
eould  be  needed  l)v  a  substitute  or  other  staff— emergency  phon^* 
mimlKTs,  tht  usual  daily  schedule,  etc. 

In  situations  such  as  this,  where  space  has  multiple  uses,  many  ' 
programs  successfully  adapt  the  enviromiient  by  iriduding  in  the* 
daily  routine  the  time  needed  to  set  up  and  "take  down"  the 
program— hanging  pictures  on  the  walls,  putting  materials  out  on 
the  tables,  and  rolling  out  room  dividers/storage  cabinets.  When  space 
is  shared,  it  is  important  that  both  users  agree  about  how  the  program 
tan  "stake  out"  its  own  area,  where  it  will  store  equipment  and 
supplies,  who  will  dean  the  space  (and  when),  and  in  what  condition 
the  space  is  expected  to  l>e  found  by  those  sharing  it. 

Designing  the  Outdoor  Space  '  ^  c 

Outdoor  spa(e  is  essential  to  your  program.  Its  design  shtmld  reflect 
what  vou  already  know  about  children:  that  they  need  and  like  active, 
physical  phly;  that  .some  children  will  be  more  interested  in— or  more 
adept  at— c  ertain  kinds  of  physical  activities  than  others:  that  age  will 
determine,  to  some  extent,  the  kinds  of  playground  activities  children 
will  choo.se;  and  that  all  children  should  have  a  variety  of  physical 
exerci.se  and  play  available  to  them. 

Planning  the  yse  .of  outdoor  space  means  thinking  alxmt  lK)th 
safety  and  challenge,  and  about  how  children  (Ji  different  ages  and 
abilities  can  u.se  the  equipment.  For  example,  climbing  .structures 
should  allow  7oung  children  to  feel  safe  and  older  children  be 
challenged.  An  obstac  le  course  might  Im?  set  up  that  provides  obstacles 
at  varying  levels  of  difficulty.  - 

Your  financiafand  labor  resources  will  also  determine  how  much 
you  (an  do  to  your  space.  You  may  be  able  [o  eiilisl  help  from  ar- 
chitects or  playground  de.signers  who  are  searching  for  a  pr()ject  for 
students  to  work  on.  Parents  and  children  in  the  program  might  work 
together,  lK)th  to  design  and  to  build  the  play  area.  And  hxal  bu.si- 
nesses.  -as  well  as  individuals,  might  donate  materials  such  as  huge 
rubln  r  truck  tires,  W(K)d,  telephone  wire  spools,  and  rope* 

If  you  are  free  to  design  the  outd(K)r  space  for^our  program, 
there  are  some  things  you  should  consider  and  do  before  you  build  or 
obtain  any  ecjuipment.  First,  visit  playgrounds,  recreation  areas,  and 
other  day  (are  programs  to  see  how  space  is  designed  and  how  chiU 
dren  use  it.  Notice  which  kinds  of  e(|uipment  attract  children.  U  may 
be  that  the  fancy,  exfKnisive  pieces  aren't  really  appealing  and  go  un- 
used most  of  the  time,  and  children. cluster  around  the  ba.sketball 
hoop  or  a  tire  tied  to  a  tree  braiu  h. 
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Notice  the  safety  factor:  Is  the  equipment  old  and  in  disrepair? 
Do  children  play  on  it  anyway?  Are  the  play  areas  clearly  defined  and 
far  enough  apart  to  prevent  frequent  collisions  or  interferences  with 
activities  going  dn  in  them?  Do  younger  children  get  shufout  of  cer- 
tain  places  because  the  older  ones  have  them  staked  out?  What  kind  of 
biTuiid^arres  4>etv{;een  areas  are  there,  and  do  they  work?  What's 
needed  to  make  the  boiundaries  work?  Will  you  have  to  create  lots  of 
rules  for  playground  use  in  your  outdoor  space,  or  can  you  construct 
your  outcl(K)r  environment  to  minimize  excessive  rules  and  regu- 
lations? * 

Look  at  outd(K)r  space  in  the  same  way  you  look  at  ind(X)r  space. 
There  should  be  areas  for  large  group  games  and  sports;  space  for 
running,  perhaps  for  bike  riding  and  roller  skating;  areas  for  climb- 
ing structures;  and  a  corner  for  a  playhouse.  If  you're  lucky  enough  to, 
have  a  tree,  a  close-to-the-ground  tree  house,  with  ladders  for  climb- 
ing and  overhead  shelter,  will  serve  as  a  place  where  small  groups  of 
children  can  play  or  that  individual  children  can  use  for  quiet  or  pri- 
vate time.  ^5 

Your  ()Utdoor  equipment  should  be  both  single-purpose  and 
multipurpose.  Some  of  the  standbys  that  all  children  love  should  be 
there:  jungle  gyms,  ropes  to  climb  on,  swings  (either  single  ones  in  a 
corner,  or  several  in  a  row  for  ^ializing),  and  a  sand  area  that  encour- 
ages use  by  the  older  children  as  well  as  the  younger  ones. 

Try  to  us^e  large  equipment  thatcan^e  rea£ranged— tjr^^^^^ 
planks,  wheel  sets.  As  Elizabeth  Prescott  so  wisely  put  it  in  a  talk  at  a 
day  care  conference,  "Anytime  you  are  thinking  of  sinking  anything 
into  concrete,  s^op  and  wait  and  think  about  it,  because  once  it  is  em- 
bedded in  concrete  you're  going  to  have  to  live  with  it." 

Make  sure  you  have  enoiiigh  playground  equipment — balls  and 
bats,  jump  ropes,  rollier  skates  (some^fcildren  may  bring  their  own), 
etc.  E(|uipment  should  be  in  gpod  condition,  and  there  should  be 
enough  of  it  so  that  sharing  doesn't  become  a  pmblem,  with  kids 
having  to  wait  tm)  long  in  line  to  use  it. 

■  When  You  Are  Sharing  a  Playground  or  Outdoor  Play 
Space.    One  program  staff  person  advises: 

Have  your  children  feci  that  they're  not  different — they  can  ride  bikes  on 
the  playground  with  other  kids.  The  program  becomes  part  of  the  com- 
munity, not  separate  from  it.  . 

There  may  not  be  an  opportunity  for  you  to  change  the  outdoor 
environment  "if  you  are  sharing  it,  so  you  must  use  what  exists, 
supplemented  by  your  own  movable  play  equipment.  Portable 
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pieces,  such  easels  or  a  wading  p<K)l,  will  enhance  the  activities 
available,  and /will  help  if  there's  just  not  enough  equipment  free  to 
use  when  yoU'  need  it. 

One  «l  thi?  things  that  is  really  sticky  in  day  ciare  is  this  question  of  safety 
and.  one  of  iny  concerns  is  that  it*s  very  easy  to  start  prohibiting  every- 
thing. Ilic  day  you  have  two  children  on  a  swing  and  one  of  them  falls  off 
and  skim  his  knee,  then  the  next  day  there's  veiy  apt  to  be  a  rule.  No 
more  two  people  on  a  swing  Yet  two  people  on  a  swing  is  a  neat  thing  to 
do  and  the  important  thing  is  that  you  experiment  doing  it  safely.  When 
.  you  are  taking  care  of  other  people  s  children,  you  have  a  responsibility 
that  is  a  liule  bit  differefit  from  being  mother.  This  is  a  sticky  wicket  that 
you  hav(r  to  keep  re-evaluatiiig  because  you  can't  keep  limiting  children's 
experience  because  ^(omebody  might  have  an  accident  .  .  .  !  Climbing 
trees.  Under  what  circumstance  do  you  let  children  clinib  trees?  Is  it  im- 
|M)rtant  to  let  children  climb  trees?* 

■  Make  the  Space  Safe  for  Children.  Make  sure  your  envi- 
ronment, both  indoors  and  out,  is  free  from  hazards.  Even  when  your 
building  meets  health  and  safety  reflations,  there  are  bound  to  be 
places  and  conditions  which  might  pose  a  threat  to  child ren's*safety: 
for  example,  uncovered  radiators,  slippery  stairs,  parking  areas.  Keep 
your  equipment  in  good  working  order.  If  there  a/^  sharp  edges  on 
climbing  striictures,  rusty  edges  on  small  metal  cars  and  trucks  or 
garden  t<K)ls,  fix  them  or  replace  them.  - 

Protect  your  children  from  adults  or  other  children  who  are  not 
part  of  the  program  or  the  facility  your  program  uses.  Entrances  and 
exits  should  not  be  open  to  all  who  feel  like  ambling  through.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  a  necessary  restriction  programs  must  consider  in  the 
•best  interests  of  their  children: 

Make  clear  rules  about  how  space  and  equipment  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  ban  eijuipment  that"  might  be  dangerous  (saws, 
drills,  small  stoves  for  wax  melting,  etc.)*  It  iuiecessary  to  make  rules 
for  their  safe  use,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are  stored  in  a  safe  place. 
While  we  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  all  accidents,  some  are  avoid- 
able. *  , 

Planning  the  Activities 

All  <hil<lron  will  not  learn  the  same  thing  from  the  same  experience; 
planning  shouhi  take  this  into  (onsideration,  particularly  for  group 
time.* 


*Samlra  Horoy^iti,  Curriculum  is  What  Happrns:  Planning  h  the  Key,  cil  by  l^ufa 
DittiTian  (Washington.  D.C:  NAEYC,  1970),  p.  22-25. 
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Planning  ahead  neans  considering  both  the  long  and  short  term.  ' 
Although  you  will  probably  want  to  keep  the  program  flexible  enough 
So  that  you  tan  spontaneously  respond  to  an  exciting  event  opjcircum- 
stance,  you  will  have  to  do  some  planning.  And  planning  should  be 
more  than  a  casual — or  frantic — answer  to  the  query,  "What  shall  we 
^  do  this  attermKm?" 

•Jn  long-term  planning  you  will  think  about  large  chunks  of  time 
(months,  semesters)  and  consider  what  goals  you  have  for  that  time 
period.  Fojc  example,  a  group  that  is  planning  to  open  a  SACC  pro- 
gram in  Septejrnber may  feel  that  by  Christmas  every  child  should 
have  worked  at  least  twice  with  each  material  in  the  room;  should 
have  planned  and  carried  out  one  in-depth,  independent  project;  and 
should  have  gone  on  at  least  four  field  trips.  Long-term  planning  will 
allow  you  to  Scheie  special  events  (trips,  play  performances  by  the 
children,  spi^cial  visitors — a  folk  dance  teacher,  a  storyteller — to  share 
their  skills  with  the  program). 

In  order  to  meet  long-range  gi)als,  the  staff  will  have  to  integrate 
them  into  their  short-term  planning.  This  may  mean  that  at  weekly 
planning  sessions  the  staff  v;ill  always  schedule  one  field  trip,  carefully 
keeping  track  of  who  went  on  the  last  one  and  what  might  interest 
children  who  are  reluctant  to  sign  up.  It  also  may  mean  that  you  will 
plan  for  clubs  or  spedal  projects  by  considering  carefully  the  interests 
expressed  by  children,  so  that  no  one  is  left  out, 

Short'tertn  planning  will  allow  your  staff  to  prepare  for  activities 
and  projects  which  may  take  only  a  day  or  a  few  days  to  complete,  as 
well  as  for  regular,  ongoing  activiues.  For  example,  if  your  program 
participates  in  intramuratrports  with  other  programs,  a  sports  event 
can  be  on  the  schedule  *ieveral  weeks  in  advance. 

As  a  way  of  answering  the  ever-present  question  **Why  plan?",  the 
Madison  After  Sch(M)l  Day  Care  AsscKiation  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 
includes  the  following  in  its  curriculum  guide: 

C:hildren  will  generally  find  ways  of  cxxupyitig  themselves,  even  if  no 
plans  ar'  made;  Why,  then,  shoulck^ou  bother  to  plan  at  all? 

1.  Planning  insures  variety  for  the  cHildren.  Children  will  often  only 
ch(M)se  to  do  things  that  are  familiar  th  them.  Scheduling  new  choices 
opens  up  possibilities  for  them.  \ 

2.  Planning  specific  activities  cuts  down  on  the  number  of  petty  conflicts 
between  children.  It  has  k)ng  been  observed  that  children  can  "play" 

i       by  themselves  only  so  long  bcfi)re  things  begii\to  deteriorate.  While 
children  need  scheduled  **frcc  time,"  they  shouldi^t  have  ^hree  hours 

*  3.  Planning  provides  a  means  of  assessing  the  success  o}  the  program, 
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passing  usef  ul  intbrinatioii  pn  to  other  staff,  and  recording  for  future 
reference  what  was  done.at  the  center. 

4.  Plannit^  sets  forth  specific  responsibilities  for  staff,  aides,  and  volun- 
teers. 

5.  Planning  provides  an  outline  which  determines  what  supplies  and 
materiah  will  be  needed  on  a  given  day. 

6.  Planning  provides  substitutes  with  information,  in  the  event  that  a 
staff  member  h  absent. 

7.  Planning  makes  it  possible  to  inform  the  sch(X)l  administration  and 
staff  of  upcoming  activities.  It  is  important  that  the  After  School  staff 
are  seen  as  professionals,  and  that  program  plans  are  available  for 
s(h(K>l  staff  and  administration  to  see  if  they  so  desire. 

8.  Parents  must  be  informed  of  program  activities,  particularly  when 
children  will  be  outside  of  the  school  building.  Plans  should  be  avail- 

.  able  at  the  center  for  scrutiny  by  any  interested  parent.  In  Some  cases, 
it  is  valuable  to  post  a  condensed  versicm  of  the  day's  activities  so  that 
the  children  and  parents  can  easily  see  it. 

9.  rhe  A.S.D.C.A.  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Administrative*  staff  must 
t)c  aware  of  the  center's  activities.  The  quality  of  advance  planning  is 
one  aspc(  I  of  staff  evaluation. 

■  Your  Plan  Should  Include  Some  Things  That  Are  Done  Every 
Day,  on  a  Regular  Basis.  Routines  are  an  innportant  part  of  daily 
programing.  In  one  program  director's  words:  "Children  enjoy  a 
predictable  ehvironmeiu  if  they  know  when  to  expect  certain  regular 
occurrences,  and  they  will  be  able  to  plan  many  of  their  independent 
activities  anniiul  tfiem.^ 

A  staff  person  from  Minnesota  describes  her  SACC  program's  use 
of  routines: 

Two  things  about  our  program  never  change:  We  have  a  circle  where  we 
plan  for  the  day,  take  attendance,  do  sharing— -kids  do  "show  aiid  tell," 
and  we  have  a  survey  of  what  kids  are  interested  in  and  let  them  ask 
(|UeHlioiis.  The  kids  have  to  Ik?  quiet  and  listen  to  each  other,  and  this 
happens  at  first  when  they  come  in  from  sch(X)l.  The  ()ther  thing  is 
.snack — this  always  comes  right  after  circle  time. 

■  The  Resources  That  Are  Available  to  You  Should  Be  Reflected 
in  Your  Planning.  If  the  swimnxing  p(K)l  or  gym  is  only  available  to 
you  at  certain  times  during  the  week,  then  your  schedule  will  allow  for 
those  activities.  A  special  consultant— a  pottery-maker  or  a  dance 
teacher — may  come  to  your  program  weekly  or  (wice  a  month,  so  you 
will  also  want  to  plan  around  those  visits.  Volunteer  staff  may  only  be 
available  twice  a  week,  so  in  planning  you  might  make  maximum  use 
of  those  extra  adults  by  arranging  a  field  trip  or  similar  activity  that 
requires  a  greater  number  of  adults  ds  supervisors. 
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■  Planning  Can  Make  ''Difficult"  Times  Easier,  1  ransition 
times — the  arrival  of  children  in  the  morning,  their  departure  for 
s(h(K)l,  and  their  arrival  from  sch(K)l  in  the  afternoon — need  to  be 
sm()othly  engineered.  Your  knowledge  of  how  children  will  ftel  at 
these  times  will  help  you  to  plan  for  the^se' transitions,  as  will  your 
knowledge  of  what  staff  is  on  duty  and  how  to  use  them,  G(Kid  plan- 
ning of  these  difficult  times  can  seJ*>the  tone  for  the  day.  ; 

■  Incorporate  in  Your  Planning  Alt  Information  You  Can 
Gather  ibout  the  Children's  School  Experience,  A  directoi^  in 
California  descril)es  how  her  program  tries  to  enrich  what  happens  in 
sch(K)l: 

If  ihc  scht)ol  class  ^ovs  lo  a  bank  on  a  field  trip,  then  at  the  center  wt?  try 
M)  (Jo  things  that  would  extend  the  expc*riena\  It*s  not  an  exten.sion  of 
the  (lav.  but  an^cnrit  hnient  of  what  they're  doing  in  school.  For  example, 
in  our  drainatit  play  area,  we  might  help  the  kids  to  .set  up  a  play  bank, 
with  leal  deposit  slips  and  play  money,  where  the  kids  could  lake  turn.s 
Ueing  teller  and  tuslonier. 

When  programs  plan  around  school  curriddinn,  staff  nmst  have 
time  to  talk  with  regular  cla.ssroom  teachers,  and  must  know  in  ad- 
vance that  there  will  b<;a  special  unit  or  part  of  the  curriculum  which, 
would  lend  itself  well  to  the  SAC/l  program's  curriculum.  It  is  im- 
portaiu  not  lo  make  programs  seem  like  "just  more  .school"  to  the 
(hildren,  so  Uc  careful  when  you  choose  this  approach  that  children 
iire  really  intere.sted  in  the  project  or  the  ideas  they  have  been  ex- 
poseil  to  in  school. 

■  Planning  Can  Be  Based  on^a  Theme.  Many  progi  ims  plan 
their  curriculum  around  certaiti  themes;  holidays,  events  in  .he  com- 
munity, evetits  plaimed  by  the  children  them.selves,  or  ideas  that  lend 
themselves  well  to  involvement  by  a  si/.eable  group-of  children.  For 
exfimplcv  a  j>i  6up  of  chiltlren  in  one  program  developed  an  idea  to 
raise  funds  for  a  "Save  the  Wolf'  campaign.  They  designed  T-shirts, 
made'^o.sters,  and  set  up  a  table  at  a  nearby  college  campus  where 
thev  .sold  the  T-shirts  and  raised  enough  money  to  feed  aiid  shelter  a 
ba|>y  wolf.  Such  a  pr()ject  springs  lK)th  ficom  the  children  and  from  the. 
philosophy  of  the  program  as  it  is  under.st(H)d, incorporated,  and  im- 
plementt^d  by  its  staff. 

'  ■  Planning  Helps  You  to  Achieve  Awareness  and  Respect  for 
Different  Races  and  Cultures,  Many  program  planners  and  staff 
want  to  have  a' program  that  is  rich  in  multicultural  experiences  and 
awarenesses  for  children,  but  somehow^  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  out. 
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To  avoid  awkyv^ardly  "tacking  on''  discussions  about  race  and  ethnicity 
to  another  activity,  try  to  weave  this  goal  into  your  program  plan. 

Jt\s  very  important  to  Include  the  experiences  and  the  perspec- 
tives of  different  cultures  in  all  aspects  of  the  program,  not  just  on 
holidays  or  when  y()u  host  a  specific  cultural  event.  Ffiis  may  mean 
teaching  children  games  that  areNpluyed  by  people  of  different  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  carefully  selecting  books  for  your  program's  li- 
brary (see  resources  in  Appendix),  as  well  as  choosing  cautiously  the 
filnjus  you^show  to  children.  Essential*  ,  you  are  aiming  to  present  a 
consistent  message  to  children — that  we  live  in  a  country  where 
people  have  different  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  that  these 
differences  should  be  respected. 

■  Planning  Helps  You  to  Express  Your  Program's  Values  about 
Male  and  Female  Sex-Role  Stereotyping.  If  you  are  particularly 
(oncerned  that  program  children^see  men  and  woimen  in  nontradi- 
tional  roles,  you  must  consciously  plan Yor  your  male  and  female  staff 
members  to  share  the  sewing,  cooking,  building,  physical  games  and 
sports,  storytelling,  and  woodworking  activities.  Make  sure  you  do  not 
fall  into  the  trap  of  assuming  that  the  staff— or  the  children— will 
prefer  certain  activities  just  because  they  are  male  or  female.  Books 
and  materials  used,  bulleUn  board  displays— all  should  be  given  care- 
fuF  consideration.  Children  are  likely  to  need  lots  of  encouragement 
and  adult  modeling  if  thc7  are  to  change  their  own  attitudes.  (See 
resources  in  Appendix.) 

■  Planning  Should  Be  Flexible.    Don't  be  afraid  to  deviate  fr^)m 
7our  plan  if  it  looks" as  if  changes  should  be  made,  or  to  respond  to  an, 
interesting  idta  or  special  resource  that  comes  up  at  the  last  minute. 
As  pne  SACC  staff  member  explains:, 

I  have  a  plan.  It's  not  always  used.  But  I  need  goals  and  a  daily  schedule. 
If  no  one  wants  to  play  soccer  and  lhat*s  what  we*ve  plaimcd,  that's  fine, 
f'hen  weVe  flexible  to  do  something  else. 

Being  flexible  means  that  children  have  the  freedom  to  change 
the  plan  if  they  have  a  better  one.  for  children  are  the  program's 
greatest  idea  makers. 

It  is  the  notion  of  pit  king  up  on  where  kids  are— just  being  aware  of  what 
they  are  saying,  being  in  tune  with  theiu,  and  l)eing  able  to  chaijige.il  a 
tnonicnt's  notice*.     s  .  .     >  - 
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bonsider  the  Different  Needs  of  Children  of  Different  Ages 

"Some  kids  need  a  pillow,  some  need  a  gym."  Five-,  six-,  and  seven- 
year-olds  require  planning  that  is  different  from  What  you  Will  do  for 
older  children.  Nine-  and  ten-year-olds  can  be  quite  vocal  if  they  feel 
that  they  are  attending  a  "baby"  program!  However,  it  is  best  not  tcj  be 
Kk)  rigid  in  terms  of  children's  ages,  for  there  is  a  wide  range  of  de- 
velopment, interests,  and  abilities  among  children  of  sch(M)l  age.  I  he 
staff  and  the  children  will  be  the  best  judges  of  what  works  best.  Won- 
derful things  can  happen  when  younger  and  older  children  play 
together— many  special  opportunities  for  learning  present  them- 
selves spontaneously,  and  many  can  be  orchestrated  by  skilled  staff. 

■  The  Younger  Child:  Five-  and  S/y-year-Q/cfs.  It  is  important 
that  younger  children  have  opportunities  to  learn  new  things  in  small 
groups  of  three  or  four,  or  even  one-to-one.  The  "large  group-ness"  of 
public  sch(K)!  can  be  overwhelming  for  kindergartners  and  first  grad- 
ers; it  theiefore  is  important  thijit  th*?  SACC  program  prmide  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  and  small  group  activity..  Most  kiiidergartnerji 
need  a  scheduled  rest  period.  Young  children  n><ry  find  all  of  the  ac- 
tivity so  exciting  that  they  become  overstimulated  and  overtired  if 
they  are  not  given  "time  out"  from  the  pace  of  the  day.  * 

Younger  children  will  not  have  jnany  of  the  skills  and  abilities 
possessed  by  their  older  progrant  niates^Ihis  means  that  planned 
activities  must  take  into  account  these  dilterences  and  have  varying 
levels  of  complexity.  When  selecting  books  and  purchasing  materials, 
the  special  needs  of  the  younger  child  must  be  amsidered. 

■  The  Middle  Years:  Seven,  Eighty  Nine.  The  second-  and 
third-graders  coming  to  the  program  after  sch(K)l  are  likely  to  be 
ready  for  the  playground, for  a  quiet  activity  whererfhey  nmst  sit 
for  a  fairly  long  period  of  iintv.  Until  the  phyycal  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren are  met— until  they  use  up  son»e  of  their  energy— a  structured 
activity*such  as  reading  may  seem  like  a  punishment,  Your  plan 
should  provide  ample  opportunities  for  the  seven-  to  nine-year-old 
(  hild  to  make  independent  choices,  work  on  long-term  pr()jects,  and 
define  and  develop  specific  inltrests.  C:hil(|ren  oT  this  age  are  par- 
ticularly intere.sted  in  learning  new  skills,  doing  work  that  is  usef  ul 
and  real,  and  being  with  their  peers. 

Jn  the  planning  process,  this  may  mean  setting  up  spetial  interest 
areas  that  encourage  such  skill  development.  Some  examples  might 
include  w(K)dworking  with  a  "real*'  carpenter;  learning  how  to  take, 

» '        *  ' 
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develop,  and  print  phcxtographs;  of  performing  science  experi- 

nients. '  ^  ^  [         -  - 

■  The  Older  Child:  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve.  Older  children's 
.  major  interest  is  their  peers,  iind  they  seek  opportunities  to  work  and 
play  cooperatively  in  same-age  groups.  Many  pi  ogramn  have  achieved 
success  by  helping  children  to  organize  into  clubs  or  special  project 
g[roups.  Others  find  that  thinking  of  the  prograih  ai$  a  home  base  and 
encouraging  the  older  children  to  venture  out  into  the  community 
works  well.  Providing  opportunities  for  children  to  do  real  work — and 
perhaps  even  to  earn  money—is  another  successful  approach.  This 
could  involve  having  them  work  as  day  care  helpers  with  presch(X)l- 
ers,  doincj[)dd  jobs  for  community  people  (raking  leaves,  cleaning 
attics,  ett^lT'ffl'^'If^^i^izing  .a  small  group  "clean-up"  project  for  a 
nearby  recreation  area.*^  !, 


ERIC 


Who  Should  Be  Involved  in  Progi*am  Planning? 

To  be  ^tviily  curriculum-rich  an'd  varieti,  and  to  meet  the  range  of 
needs  of  the  chiUiren  in  care,  a  program  should  have  input  from  a 
variety  of  sources. 

m  The  Staff.    Planning  means  thinking  ahead;  it  is  future- 
t    oriented.  In  jt)rder  to  carefully  think  ahead,  your  program  director 
,^^;jnd  .^fhff  must  set  aside  some  time  on, a  regular  basis.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  school-agp  child  care  staff  to  get  to  meetings;  some  may 
have"*  .second" jobs  ami  are  unable  to  make  an  early  morning  staff  / 
meeting;  others  may  have  family  responsibilities  that  prevent  them  / 
from  staying  late  in  the  evening.  Find  a  time  that  is  mutuallly  agree- 
able. Possibly  you  can^  rotate  the  time  of  staff  meetings  between  ^ 
morning  and  evening  to  accommodate  everyone's  special  circuin- 
.stances.  Make  it  clear  to  your  staff  that  a  part  of  their  job 
^      responsibilities — one  of  the  most  important  pai  ts — is  to  put  in  some 
time  thinking  about  how  the  program  is  to  work.  Program  manajj^Ts 
can  emphasize  this  by  being  certain  that  this  time  xspaid  time,  Wit|iout 
a  commithient  to  the  planning  process  by  staff  members,  your/pro- 
gram  will  suffer.  The  result  will  be  either  chaos — with  no  one  quite 
kiiovvi«:g  whiff  is  going  to  happen  n<?xt — or  the  opposite,  toe/ much 
structure  and  regimentation  of  children  to  maintain  order. /Neither 
,  alternative  makes  for  a  good  program.  \  / 

All  your  staff  should  ptirlicipate  in  planning  sessions.  If  the  plan- 
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iiing  role  falls  entirely  to  the  director  without  involvement  from  the 
other  staff,  you  will  iiot  have  a  program  rich  in  new  ideas  and  activi- 
ties, and  staff  will  not  feel  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Partic- 
ipating in  planning  meetings  is  a  wonderful  way  for  less  experienced 
staff  to  learn  from  more  experienced  people.  It  is  also  a  way  of  con- 
stantly checking  th;^t  there  is  a  variety  (xf  activities  and  that  there  is  a 
consisu-nt  appro;ul/t(^  difficult  situations.  In  addition,  if  staff  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  oi^t  a  plan,  their  involvement  in  its  design  will  assure 
its  successful  implenientiition. 

■  The  Children.  Froiii  the  start,  all  programs  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  ( hiklreiTs  interests  and  desires.  As  one  staffer  said:  i 

Uiiforiunaiely,  ouV  teruleru  y  is  to  say^  '  Tin  havirig  a  school-ago  program, 
so  111  need  hails,  headphones,  puzzles,  et( instead  of  listening  to  the 
kids  .ind  leiting  them  help  you  figure  out  what  you  want  for  the  program. 

.  Instead  of  telling  children  what  their  program  \yi\]  be,  staff  can 
seek  out  children\s  idt^as  by  asking,  listening,  and\watching.  Really 
capable  staff  members  know  how  to  find  out  from  children  Just  what 
they  are  interested  in,  and  they  know  how  to  support  these  interests 
by  l)uilding  a  program  around  them.  Involving  children  in  the  plan- 
ning process  is  vital  to  shaping  a  go(Ki  program,  and  it  encourages 
children  to  take  initiative,  to  be  responsible,  and  to  respect  the  needs 
and  values  of  others.  It  also  transmits  an  important  message  to  cJtiil- 
dren:  what  you  think  is  important  and  will  be  taken  seriously. 

■  The  Parents,  Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  plaiming  process.  They  may  do  this  by  expw?55m}f  their  desires  for 
their  children:  like  the  children  to  go  to  tfce  library  weekly,'^  or  *T 
think  art  materials  should  be  available  at  all  tiAies,"  or  "It\s  important 
to  me  that  my  s(m  engages  in  cooking\)roject\."  Or,  they  may  show 
their  willingness  to  actively  participate  i\  .s^mdway:  "I'd  like  to  con- 
tribute wool  for  weaving  projects  arid  cofftein  *nce  to  shoVv  children 
some  different  ways  to  use  it,''  or  ^^Td  like  tR^;lWdren  to  come  to  iny 
w()rk{)lace  and  V\\  show  them  around,  intii6duce\hem  to  others,  and 
answer  (juestions." 

The  kev  to  tapping  parents  as  a  resoiirce  is  to  build  mechanisms 
into  the  program  that  allow;  if  not  encourage,  this  exchange  of  ideas 
and  suggestions.  Perhaps  you  plan  to  discuss  this  individually  during 
the  enrollment  process  and  during  parent/staff  conferences;  perhaps 
special  planning  meetings  are  held  for  parents  and  staff;  or  perhaps 
written  questionnaires  are  sent  to  parents.  Whatever  the  methods 
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used,  you  must  communicate  to  parents  that  their  opinions  and  ideas 
are  valued  and  that  you  encourage  their  active  participation  in  the 
program. 

Put  Your  Plans  in  Writing 

Putting  your  plan||in  writing  is  the  bridge  between  program  planning 
and  its  implemehtation.  Writing  down  a  daily  plan  or  schedule  helps 
to  insure  that  the  process  of  planning  won't  be  "all  talk  and  no  action." 
SACC  programs  will  want  to  have  several  different  types  of  written 
plans. 

All  programs  should  have  a  daily  schedule  that  outlines  the  differ- 
ent time  blocks  and  that  affords^  consistent,  predictable  structure  to 
each  program  day. 

For  example,  one  program  may  do  it  . this  way: 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 


2:30  Free  Choice  ^ 

3:00  Snack 

3:30  '  Group  Time/Meeting^ , 

4:00-5:00  .      Actlvrty/Trip  Time 


The  Santa  Monica  Children's  Centers  program  in  Santa  Monica, 
California,  operating  from  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.,  has  a  broad  outline 
for  the  entire  day,  as  shown  in  Figure  14-1. 

Programs  will  also  want  to  have  a  week-by-week  plan,  outlining 
just  what  activity  choices  are  available  6ach  day>  what  "clubs"  or  special 
.  „  interest  groups  meet  and  when.  In  addition,  programs  will  want  to 
plan  which  staff  people  are  responsible  for  what  activities  and  put  that 
in  writing  on  the  schedule  (see  Figure  .  14-2). 

Keep  a  long-range/calendar  that  reflects  long-term  plans  and 
projects,  showing  when  the  program  meets  for  full  days,  and  any  spe- 
cial events  that  are  anticipated.  As  discussed,  thi.s  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  activities  that  are  planned  well  in  advance  (yearly  talent  show, 
camping  trip,  etc.)  and  that  need  special  preparations. 

Plans  for  individual  children,  as  well  as  their  progress  and  accom- 
plishments, should  be  carefully  recorded.  Many  staff  do  this  in 
notebooks,  card  files,  or  file  folders.  Whatever  method  is  chosen,  this 
is  an  important  process,  fqr  it  will  allow  staff  to  have  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  planning  for  the  individual  child. 
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EXTENDED  DAY  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 
fTIVE  TO  NINE  YEARS  OF  AGE  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR 

7:00  A.M.      Center  opens, 
7:00-9:30  A  M,    *  Arrival  of  children  in  accordance  with  parents'  work 
schedules  and  the  grade  school  hours. 
Morning  program  adapted  to  interests,  age  levels  and 
hours  of  attendance  in  regular  school  classes, 
/ndoor>*cf/Wf/es,  construction  activities  with  blocks 
^  and  accessory  materials;  music;  language  and  .liter- 

ature with  books,  stories,  discussion,  conversation; 
manipulative  materials  , , ,  puzzles,  scissors,  peg- 
boards,  etc;  card  games;  study  ^rea  for  children  who 
want  to  finish  their  homework;  records  for  listening; 
and  cooking  experiences. 
Lunch  In  the  school  cafeteria.or  in  the  center. 

Afternoon  Prograrri:  • 
Kinderg&rten.'Opportunities>  which  h^lp  meet  physical 
needs,  establish  routine  habits  and  positive  health  at- 
titudes. Rest— washing— snack.  Indoor  activities. 
Grades  1  and  2,  Children  who  return  to  the  Center  at 
2:00  p.m,  SnackvPlay  inside  or  outside. 
Grades  3  to  5:  Children  who  return  to  the  Center  at  3:00 
p.m.  Snack. 

Indoor  Activities:  Blocks  and  accessory  materials; 
puppets;  dramatic  and  housekeeping  play;  puzzles  and 
card  games;  music  and  art  materials;  readi^ng  corner; 
sewing;  craft  projects  and  hobbies;  study  a>^a;  crea- 
tive dramatics;  science  and  nature.  \ 
Outdoor  Activities:  Physical  activities  which  invl^lve 
running,  hopping,  skipping,  jumping,  balancing,  \ 
climbing,  such  as  jump  rope,  roller  skates,  kickball, 
punching  bags,  circle  games,  hopscotch,  wagons;  . 
trikes,  cargo  net,  etc.;  team  sports  and  organized 
games,  dramatic  play  with  boxes,  ladders,  boards, 
tarps»  barrels,  blocks  and  other  accessory  material^ 
(hats,  ticket  punches,  pulleys,  steering  wheels,  pilot's 
wheel,  etcl;  gardening;  woodworking;  craft  projects 
and  hobbles;  science  and  nature  projects;  sand,  mud 
and  water  play  (weather  permitting). 
4*30-6:00  P.M.      Inside  and  outsicle  clean  up.  Preparatior>  for  going 
home.  Individual  and  sm£ill  group  indoor  activities. 

6:00  P.M.     Center  closes.  '   


,  Noon: 
12:45-4:30  p.m: 
t2.45-2:30  P.M. 

2  o'clockers: 

3  o^clockers: 


Wore  Children  are  released  to  attend  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  C^p 
Fire  Girls,  "Y  ",  Boys'  Club,  the  public  library,  park  activities,  to  visit  friends, 
etc.  Written  permission  from  the  parent  is  required. 
/  Figure  14-1 
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3:00 


Mond«y 


Tiwsdty 


Wedn«td«y  Thundcy 


Friday 


2:30     CHOICE:  Ea^lt.  Blocks,  Board  Gamat.  WW  Table,  Outdoors,  Art  Materialt,  etc. 
(Staff  A-Ftoater;  Staff  B-Outdoors;  Staff  C-Art  Area) 


SNACK 
Juice  & . 
Cookies  - 


Granota  Bananas  Applet  &  Cranberry 

&  Apple  &Nutf  Cheese  ^  Bread 

Juice  Apple  J.  Juice  Juice 

(Table  1-Staff  A;  Table  2'Staff  B;  Table  3-Staff  C) 


3:30      GROUP  VMB 


4:00-  ACTIVITY  TIME'-OHOICBS : 
500 


•  Swim 

•  Floor 

Obstacle 

•  Photo- 

• Jogging 

at  Y 

Hockey 

Course 

graphy 

(Staff  B) 

(Staff  B.C) 

(Staff  A) 

(Staff  A) 

Club 

(Staff  B) 

•  Movies 

•  Wood- 

• Making 

•  Wood- 

(Staff A) 

working  , 

Granola 

working 

•  Cooking 

(volunteer) 

(Staff  B) 

(volunteer) 

Cranberry 

•  Weaving 

Bread 

(volunteer) 

•  Special , 

^  •  Weaving 

•  Trip  to 

(Staff  C)  . 

( Staff  C- 

Projfcts 

.(volunteer) 

Librafy 

;  Float) 

(Staff  A) . 

(Staff  C- 

(Staff  B.C) 

••  Trip  to  • 

'  Float) 

Library 

(Staff  A  & 

volunteer) 

Figure  14-2 
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Chapter  15 

MAKING  THE  CURRICULUM 
WORK 


Activities 

^ —  if  acUvifies  are ^Oieln^^  blocks  of  the  program,"  as  Elizabeth  Pres- 
cott  called  them  in  School's  Out,  then  SACC  staff  play  multiple  roles, 
fututioning  as  architects,  supervisors,  and  builders.  The  building 
blocks  they  put  in  place  are  various:  group  and  individual  projects, 
field  trips,  clubs,  community  activities,  and  interest  centers. 

Staff  must  constantly  communicate  with  one  another— both  for- 
mally and  informally— to  be  certain  that  they  agree  about  what  is  to 
\  happen  next  and  who  will  be  responsilile  for  what.  I  his  means  dis- 
^  cusHing  changes  as  they  comt*  up;  knowing  who  is  responsible  for  what 
physical  areas  of  the  room  and/or  what  children;  enforcing  limits;  and 
interacting  with  children  to  extend  and  broaden  their  learnings.  The 
staff  also  has  an  important  role  in  bringing  activities,  materials,  and 
people  to  the  program,  in  coordinating  community  resources  so  that 
the  greatest  number  of  options  are  available  to  children,  and  in  con- 
sulting with  parents  and  public  school  personnel. 

•  Independent  Projects.  Many  children  come  to  the  program 
full  of  their  own  ideas— they  want  to  explore  and  create  on  their  own. 
Some  may  want  to  continue  an  activity  that  they  did  with  the  group  or 
that  ivas  part  of  thdr  school  day;  others  may  want  to  work  inde- 
pendently, but  need  adult  guidance  in  selecting  a  project.  What  are 
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The  real  challenge  to  teachers  is  to  develop  activities  that  chil- 
dren will  find  satisfying  over  a  long  period  of  time  rather  than 
momentarily  exciting — the  kinds  of  activities  that  invite 
genuine  and  appropriate  problem-solving,  mastery  of  the 
difficult  and  concentration  or  absorption,  and  that  even  may  be 
a  little  routine.  (Lillian  Katz,  Talks  With  Teachers) 


the  range  of  possibilities  for  independent  projects?  Short-term  pro- 
jects may  take  an  hour  or  an  afternoon;  long-term  projects  might  last 
a  few  clays  or  longer,  and  may  be  initiated  by  staff  or  by  children. 

When  staff  initiates  a  project,  it  is  often  in  response  to  the  inter- 
ests or  needs  expressed  by  an  individual  child.  A  six-year-old  child 
who  has  shown  an  interest  in  puppetS  may  be  helped  to  build  a  lap- 
sized  puppet  stage  to  use  for  small  fihger-puppets;  a  child  who  is  fas- 
cinated by  the  .stars  niight  work  with  materials  brought  in  by  a  staff 
member  to  make  a  star  chart  that  he  or  she  can  use  for  "star  gazing"; 
and  the  child  who  is  constantly  mixing  together  your  cooking  supplies 
might  be  directed  to  books  on  chemistry,  with  a  teacher  supervising 
the  actual  experiments. 

>  Projects  initiated  by  children  are  important  because  children  in 
SACC  should  feel  able  to  pursue  their  oWii  interests  and  to  carry  out 
their  own  ideas,  just  as  if  they  were  at  home.  In  terms  of  the  program, 
this  means  that  children  need  time,  materials,  and  adult  guidance. 

■  Group  Projects,  •tfsually  group  projects^spring  from  the  ex- 
pressed interests  of  the  children,  although  staff  may  need  to  get  the 
projects  started  and  provide  ongoingjdjrectton;  It  is  important  that 
staff  build  pnijects  in  acconianrt*  with  program  goals,  and  that  pro- 
jects ai  e  chosen  or  dey^rhiped  (hat  will  build,  upon  other  activities  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in.  1 

It  is  the  staff's  responsibility  to  see  that  projects  are  unified  by  a 
conTmon  thread.  Even  such  "one-shot"  activities  as  constructing  masks 
foi'  Halloween  or.  building  clay  pots  should  be  built  upon  previous 
experiences  and  should  apply  knowledge  that  children  have  acquired 
in  other  contexts.  Many  programs  find  that  long-term  projects  which 
have  a  *pecifi<  g<)al  and  involve  everyone  are  perfect  for  capturing 
and  sustaining  the  interest  of  school-age  children:  for  example,  a 
yearly  talent  show  that  demandr  months  of  preparation,  a  play  that 
has  been  written  and  produced  by  the  children  (with  some  making 
costumes  and  scenery),  and  a  Christmas  art  fair  where  children's  arts 
and  crafts  are  sold. 
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•  Interest  Centers.  Many  SA(X:  programs  divide  the  environ- 
ment into  "interest  centers,"  organizing  the  space  so  th'at  specific  ma- 
terials are  to  be  used  in  certain  physical  areas.  For  example,  a  science 
interest  area  might  include  an  array  of  shells  with  magnifying  glasses 
and  a  list  of  questions  to  guide  the  children's  exploration;  a  block  area 
^-wuylcl  most  likely  be  an  area  iiway  from  "traffic"  that  contains  not  only 
bl(K:ks  But  such  items  as  trucks,  toy  people,  and.  other  objects  that 
wouUI  enhance  children's  play;  a  listening  center  might  contain  books, 
with  tapes  and  records  and  headphones  for  individual  listening. 

An  "interest  center"  means  different  things  to  different  SACK'.  . 
programs.  Some  programs  think  of  it  i\s  an  entire  i(M)m,  with  the 
total  space  divided  into  distinct  small  areas,  each  containing  specific 
materials  for  different  types  of  activities.  Others  consider  an  interest 
center  to  be  an  area  that  contains  self-directed  activities  for  children, 
rhere  liuiy  be  kits  that  provide  all  of  the  materials,  including  direc- 
tions, for  a  science  experiment  or  a  specific  art  project;  oi  perhaps 
activity  cards  are  placed  in  a  general  science  area  so  that  the  child  can 
select  an  experiment  or  activity  from  a  pack  of  cards. 

Whatever  your  definition,  dividing  the  room  into  discrete  areas 
and  providing  children  with  self-directed  activities — both  for  imfi- 
vidual  children  and  for  small  groups — can  offer  many  rich  experi- 
.  ences.  For  example,  you  can  provide  materials  that  will  teach  children 
how  to  do  origami,  with  four  or  five  sets  of  directions  of  Varying  com- 
plexity; or  ink  and  pens  for  calligraphy,  with  samples,  instructicms, 
and  exercises.  * 

■  Field  Trips.  A  field  trip  can  range  from  the  simple— walking 
around  the  corner  to  the  grocery  store— to  the  complex— a  two-night 
camping  trip  in  the  mountains.  However,  regardles.y)f  how  easy  it  is 
to  phui  and  carry  out  the  trip,  you  should  know  why  you  are  taking  it 
anil  how  it  fits  into  the  total  program.  It  is  important  to  take  care  ()f 
preliminary  business  before  the  event  takes  place.  Talk  with  the 
people  at  the  trip  locaticm  and  obtain  a  briefing  about  all  necessary 
costs,  rules,  and  particulars.  Obtain  signed  permission  slips  from^  par- 
ents and  send  reminders  to  parents  regarding  the  time,  date  of  trip, 
and  supplies  (clothes,  lunch,  etc.)  needed  by  the  child.  Arrange  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  site.  Go  to  the  site  yourself  in  advance,  so 
that  you  know  exactly  what  to  expect  and  can  anticipate  and  plan 
accordingly.  (For  example,  have  children  bring  extra  sweaters  be- 
cause it's  cold  by  the  water,  or  snacks  because  there  is  no  place  to 
purchase  anything.) 

You  should  plan  with  the  children  ,so  that  they  can  prepare  for  the 
trip,  whether  it  be  by  reading  specific  materials,  deciding  what  to 
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bring  with  them,  oi  diTssing  appropriatdy .  I  hv  staff  should  talk  and 
plan  among  themselves  so  that  the  trip  is  well  organized  and,  if  need 
Ihn  teac  hers  are  assigned  certain  children  and/or  responsibilities.  You 
should  have  suffi(ienl  adults  (parents  and  stafO  ou  the  li  ip  who  know 
what  ihey  aie  responsible  foi'  so  that  the  liip  is  as  eivjoyable  and  un- 
complicated as  possible.  Clhildien  should  ,be  U)ld  what  to  do  if,  foi* 
some  reascm,  they  "lose"  the  group, 

Frips  take  several  forms.  I'here  is  the  local,  informaj  trip  that 
needs  very  little  advance  planning  and  is  often  cai  iied  out  with  small 
groups  of  chilcjren — a  two-bloc  k  walk  lothe  library  to  return  Ix^oks,  a 
trip  to  a  tieaiby  ccmstruciion  site,  a  purchasing  mission  at  the  local 
hardwaie  store.  There  are  also  local  tiips  that  do  need  more  ^ipecihc 
planning — a  visit  and  tourof  the  fire  .station,  an  afternoon  at  the  rol- 
•  ler  skating  rink,  or  a  trip  to  an  arti.st\s  studio.  The  thkd  type  of  trip 
.  tak^'s  a  gcK)cl deal  of  advance  planning  and  may  also  lecjiiire  longei*  or 
more  complic  ated  transportation  (trains-,  cars,  rented  buses,  ferries^ 
etc .).  Often,  these  trips  involve  months  or  weeks  of  plaiming,  piepa- 
ration,  and  inaybe  even  fundraising.  Examples  include  overnight 
c  ampiag  trips  and  visits  to  special  sites  (Wa.shington,  Plymouth 
Rcnk,. Disneyland)  that  may  be  sonic  distance  away. 

in  ypur  SACXi  program,  children  should  have  opportunities  for 
all  these  types'of  trips.  When  planned  well,  trips  can  give  children 
considerable  freedom — within  estabUshed  limits— and  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  independence  by  "practicing."  Childreif  especially  like 
trips  where  (liey  can  try  out  new  materials,  interact  with  people,  and 
explore  new  places.  t 

■  Community  Activities.  We  reconunend  that  SACX:  programs 
truly  function  as  a  "home  base."  l  eaching  out  in  every  way  possible  to 
use  what  already  exi'jts  elsewhere  in  the  community,  rather  than  dup- 
licating  stu  b  resourc  es  at*  the  program  site.  What  are  the  possibilities? 
Some  successful  collaborative  efforts  betweg-n  SA(X!  programs  and 
other  agencies  or  groups  are  listed: 

•  Ac  oinnmnity  sc  h(U)l  agreed  to  offer  a  selection  of  its  classes  at  a 
sc  h(M>l  with  a  SA(X^  program.  A  SA(X:  program  staff  member 
became  the  additional  staff  person  foV  the  class,  and,  in  ex- 
change, c  hildren  from  the  program  enrolled  in  the  class  at  no 
charge. 

•  A  program  received  very  reduced  rates  for  swimming  aricj 
c  lasses  at  the  community  YWX^A  bee  ause  the  c  hildren  wer  - 
supervised  by  SACXi  program  stalf. 
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•  •  SACC  children  attended  after-sch<k)l  activities  at  a  local  danc- 
ing  school  and  at  a  karat<iicenter,  combined  with  attendance  at 
the  program. 

•  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  tr(K)ps  met  in  schools  where  SACC  pro- 
grams were  held  so  that  those  children  could  partii:ipate. 

•  A  local  nature  center  worked  with  SACC  programs  to  develop 
after-school  activities  at  the  center  that  groups  of  interested 
children  could  participate  in  at  low  or  no  cost. 

■  Clubs^  These  groups  tend  to  be  organized  around  a  specific 
interest  or  topic,  for  example,  photography,  weaving,  ballet,  C:hinese 
C(K)king,  hiking.  In  addition,  clubs  are  set  up  Iq  meet  over  an  agreed- 
upon  time  periml— a  month,  six  weeks,  or  for  a  set  number  of  ses- 
sums.  Regardless  of  exactly  how  many  meetings/will  take  place,  the 

.  goals  are  the  same:  (1)  for  children  to  make  a  manageable,  long-term 
commitment  to  a  group  and  to  follow  through  on  that  commitment; 
(2)  for  children  to  work  within  a  small  group  that  is  part  of  a- larger 
group;  and  (S)  for  children  t()  have  an  opportunity  to  have  an  in- 
depth,  long-term  experience  where  new  skills  are  learned. 

J  Many  vSACC^programs  have  found  clubs  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  both  the  younger  and  the  older  child.  In 
one  program,  older  children  formed  a  chess  club  and,  with  the  guid- 
ance of  a  staff  member,  worked  out  a  fairly  detailed  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning club  members.  When  the  older  children  found  that  the  SACC 
program's  noise  level  was  a  problem  during  "club  time,"  they 
suggestecl  an  all-program  meeting  to  discuss  and  solve  the  problem. 
This  situation  provided  the  older  children  with  a  real  way  to  take  in- 
itiative, solve  problems,  and  learn  about  group  relations.  It  also  al- 
lowed them  an  opportunity  to  be  in  a  group  with  <  hiJdren  of  the  same 
age,Avhi(  h  is  especially  important  to  the  older  child  Of  course,  this 
can  be  tricky,  since  it  could  foster  a  sense  of  superiority  or  cliqueish- 
ness  among  the  older  children  that  would  Work  against  the  program's 
phil()Sophy.  I  his  is  an  example  of  why  staff  experienced  in  "group 
work"  can  prove  invaluable. 

The  adult  facilitating  or  leading  the  club  mary  be  a  staff  person,  a 
parent,  a  permanent  volunteer,  or  someone  brought  in  just  for  this 
special  purpose.  Most  programs  combine  approaches,  and,  depend- 
ing tj|H)n  the  iiuerests  of  the  children  and  the  strengths  of  the  staff, 
do  l(H)k  outside  the  program  for  help.  A  club  can  also  provide  an 
excellent  way  to  involve  community  pebple  in  the  program  and  to 
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expose  children  to  adults  of  different  ages  and  diverse  backgrounds* 
Many  prograifis  have  had  excellent  results  using  senior  citizens  to  run 
clubsf  others  find  that  professional  artists  and  crafts  people 'are  willing 
to  donate  a  couple  of  hours  weekly*  Certainly,  the  mix  of  program 
staff,  parents  aifd  outside  people  can  add  a  whol|  new  dimension  to 
the  prognim* 

^tsriBlS,  The  varietyv^}uahty>  and  types  of  lyiaterials 
that  you  have  for  children  to  use  determine,  to  a  large  extent,  what 
activities  are  availal>le  to  kids.  We  are  reluctant  to  say  that  every  SACC 
program  should  contain  a  specific  **set"  of  materials,  because  the  pro- 
gram goals,  the  needs  of  chihlren,  and  the.finances  vary  considerably 
from  program  to  program.  However,  we  can  recommend  that  SACC 
programs  always  have  some  of  the  following  materials  for  children  to 
use  without  adult  assistance*  '  • 

Materials  that  are  open-.ended  are  excellent  is  tKey  can  be  used  in . 
a  variety  of  possible  ways  by  the  children.  These  include  different 
types  of  paper,  paints,  fabric,  scraps,  markers,  crayons,  and  clay. 
Often,  these  are  organized^on  open  shelves  or  in  bins  so  that  children 
can  ch(K)se  whal^hey  would  like  on  their  own.  Supplies  such  as  scis- 
sors, glue,  rulers^  and  pencils  should  be  kept  where  children  can 
feach  them  without  adult  help.  Qther  materials,  such  as  sand,  water, 
and  construction  equipment  (wood,  tools)  niay  or  may  not  be  available 
Nto  children  without  staff  help. 

\  Manipulatives,  such  as  Legos,  blocks,  puzzles,  and  Cuisenaire 
roHs,  often  can  be  used  differently  by  children  at  varied  stages  of  de- 
velo^nent. 

B(^)ks,  which  should  be  rotated  regularly,  should  be  displayed  in^ 
vitingly^t  children's  eye  level.  Although  some  programs  choose  to 
purchase  \i  few  b<K)ks  of  their  own,  libraries  will  usually  lend  the 
(|uantilies  tieeded. 

MateriaLWhat  encourage  dramatic  play  can  be  organized  in  a  spe- 
cial play  area,  i^nd  materials  such  as  props  and  clothes,  miniature  fur- 
niture and  peopl^,  can  be  used  with  blocks  and  other  items  to  create  a 
store  (empty  focxlVartons,  tins  and  jars,  cash  register,  aprons,  differ- 
ent types  of  work  ck^thes). 

Games  that  can  ibe  played  by  individuals  and  small  groups  are 
examples  of  fairly  striit^ured  activities  that  provicie  opportunities  for 
( hildren  to  learn  to  folloW  rules,  take  turns,  and  setde  disputes.  These 
in(  lude  homemade  games  ^s  well  as  checkers,  chess.  Monopoly,  Sorry, 
and  similar  board  games.  \ 
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Special  Program  Tidies 

In  addition  to  long-  and  short-range  program  planning  and  activities 
for  children,  pay.attention  to  certain  times  that  all  programs  share: 
transitions,  rnealtiiwes,  comings  and  goings.  (Consider  them  when  de- 
ciding how  to  organize  the  day  (although  the  procedures  will  vary  lor 

 programs  operating  at  different  times  of  the  day,  es()9ecially  full-day 

pr()grams;during  no-schA(^I  days  and  vacations). 

■  CorhfiTg^-anif  Gon^  Depending  upon  the  types  of  care  you 
(%er,  youA  sACC  program  may  have  children  coming  and  going 
throiighoiil  the  day:  It  iJlikely  that  at  major  transition  times  you  will 
either  have  children  comitig  (or  leaving)>'n  ma.sse,  or  that  their  arrivals 
and  (iegartures  will  be  staggered. 

If  the  arrivals  are  staggered,  you  must  schedule  inclividual  and 
small  group  activities  first,  rather  than  trying  to  plan  a  group  time, 
part  of  which  some  children  will  miss.  Programs  may  begin  the  day  by 
putting  out  selected  materials  for  children  to  use,  by  designating  cer- 
tain parts  of  "the  room  as  "open  areas"  for  children  to  select,  and  by 
making  outdoor  space  available.  Some  programs  set  up  a  snack  table 
and  let  childrefi  help  themselves  to  snacks  as  they  arrive.  Expect  lots 
of  informal  talking,  socializing,  hanging  up  coats,  putting  away 
backpacksi  and  so  forth  to  take  jlfece  as  children  make  the  tran.sition 
'^*tw'een  school  and  SA(X!1. 

•  Children  arriving  en  masse  can  be  somewhat  overwhelming  and 
ovtVstimulating— both  to  staff  and  to  the  childreti.  Tho.se  programs 
most  successful  in  dissipjiting  some  of  this  energy  try  to  offer  children 
a  range  of  options.  They  can  choose  noisy  or  quiet,  indoor  or  outdoor, 
solitary  or  small-group  activities.  Essentially,  this  allows  each  child  to 
unwind  and  relax  from  the  school  day,  oijj-om  the  early  morning  at 
home,  in  a  way  that  best  suits  diet  hild.  At  a  single  time,  one  wiight  .see 
a  group  of  ctiTldreTT'outdoors*  boisterously  running  and  playing;  chil- 
dren involved  in  small-group  art  and  craft  activities;  and  children 
alone,  resting  ih  a  soft,  quiet  corner. 

Many  programs  call  everyone  together  upon  arrival  for  .some  type 
of  group  time — a  meeting,  the  .sharing  of^a  snack,  or  an  activity.  Be- 
cause children  who  have  come  from  school  have  spent  .so  much  time 
in  large  groups,  think  carefully  about  SACC  group  time  before  you 
schedule  it.  Hiere  are  times  when  everyone  .sAou/ri  come  together  to 
discuss  i.ssues,  plan  for  events,  make  choices,  and  share  special  experi- 
ences. However,  it  is  important  that  you  be  certain  of  your  purposes 
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lor  bringing  the  entirt'  group  together,  tha<  the  meeting  be  as  short  as 
possible,  and  that  the  timing  be  considered  carefully.  For  example,  a 
group  time  following  school  dismissal  is  often  very  difficult  for  chil- 
dren; however,  once  they  have  been  outdoors  running  and  playing  on 
their  own,  children  will  hijive  the  attentioti  span  for  a  group  meeting 
that  has  a  dear  purpose.  ' 

The  manner  in  which  children  leave  the  program  is  determined 
by  where  they  are  going  and  how  they  are  getting  there.  In  morning 
kindergarteri*or  prekindergarten  programs,  children  tend  to  leave  in 
large  groups — or  even  all  at  once — to  walk  or  be  driven  to  their 
schools.  In  afler-scliool  programs,  where  parents  are  respcmsible  for 
pick;ups,  there  is  ii  tendency  for  children's  dcp^irtures  to  be  spr^rad 
out  C)ver  an  hour  or  so^  '  >  -  . 

Wlieit  you  pliin;  bear  these  differences  in  mind.  For  exarriple,  if 
^  children  are  picked  up  by  parents  at  different  times  daily,  beginning 
around  4:00  p.m.,  parents  must  know  about  field  trips  in  advanc^,  and 
often  special  arrangenft'nts  and/or  plans  muSt  be  made..  When  chil- 
'  dren  leave  a  before-school  program  in  large  groups  to  go  to  school, 
lime  nmst  \yc  allotted  for  cleaimp,  for  children  to  collect  belongings^ 
and  to  be  certain  that  they  are  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  the 
school  day.  This  may  mean,  for  example,  that  a  loud  ball  game  in  the 
gym  might  \ye  followed  by  a  short  group  story  reading  before  the  chil- 
dren walk  through  the  building  to  their  classrooms. 

Leaving  a  SACXI  program  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  often  difficult 
^  for  children.  In  one  typical  scenario,  the  parent  dashes  into  the  pro- 
gram after  a  Icmg  (Commute,  wanting  the  child  simply  to  get  his  coat 
and  lerfve.  In  general,  this  sort  of  situation  needs  a  bit  of  staff  inter- 
vention. The  child  inay  need  a  few  minutes  to  finish  somethinjj,  or  at 
least  to  do  just  enough  so  that  the  project  can  be  put  away.  The 
parent  may  need  a  chance  to  unwind  or  chat  a  bit  with  the  teacher. 

■  Transition  Between  Activities.<^  Transitions  that  are  di.sor- 
^  ganized  and  chaotic  will  make  everyone  feel  out-of-control;  those  that 
are  smooth  will  have  a  calming  effect.  When  do  transitions  take  place? 
FAery,t'ime  children  move  out  of  an  activity  or  experience  they,  are  in 
inmsiti<)n.  In  some  programs — tho?ie  that  allow  children  considerable 
freedom  in  choo.sing  and  moving  into  activities — there  are  always 
some  children  in  traiisitipn.  In  others  where  the  adults  have  more 
control  over  activity  changes  and  the  flow  of  the  day,  the  entire  group 
tends  to  be*  in  transition  at  (mce. 

Managing  transitions  so  that  they  are  smooth  requires  a  good  deal 
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of  planning  and  coininunication  iinuHig  staff  and  between  staff  and 
children.  Many  SACK;  programs  facilitate  movement  by  using  mec  ha- 
nisms  that  encourage  children  to  i^ke  the  major  responsibility  for 
ch(K)sing  an  activity.  A  chalkboard  (^f  a  board  specially  designed  for 
such  a  purpose  is  often  used,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  15-1. 
[  A  method  such  as  this  allows  staff  to  know  at  all  times  where  each 
child  is— often  a  diffic  ult  task!  Another  invaluable  pi^ctice  is  to  re-, 
mind  children  what  the  time  is.  This  miiy  mean  telling  children  ten 
pinutes  in  advance  that  in  ten  minutes  it  will  be  time  to  dean  up — 
/ml  then  jgiviiig  a  five-niiiuite  warning.  This  gives  children  the  op- 
portunity to  fini?»hM)r  at  least  to  plan  just  haw  much  they  can  do, 
rather  thaii  to  end  abruptly.  Developing  a  sati'sfac  tory  system  for  tran- 
sitions may  takv  time  and  trial  and  errixr.  Don't  be  afraid  U)  talk  this 
over  with  children  and  to  try  to  figure  out  what  works  best  for 
everyone  in  your  program. 

■  Meal  Times.  Depending  upon  your  hours  of  operation,  you 
may  [yc  serving  breakfast,  lunch,^and  dinner,  or  perhaps  a  light  snack 
after  s(  hool.  VVhalevei  IckmI  is  served,  you  must  make  piovisions  for 
its  preparation  and  (onsumption.  Older  children  caif  take  an  active 
role  in  this  part  of  the  program  by  helping  with  menu  planning,  shop- 
ping,'preparation,  and  set-ups.  Many  programs  give  children  specific 
jobs;  others  expect  little  involvement.  We  would  suggest  that  childi  en 
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be  as  involved  as  is  possible  and  appropriate,  given  thb  size  and  eom- 
plexiiy  of  your  program.  1 

Meals  are  served  in  various  ways.  In  some  progrinis  snacks  are 
put  out  and  children  help  themselves,  with  litUe  teacher  involvement. 
This  may  be  a  way  to  help  children  to  become  more  independent,  to 
plan  their  own  time,  or  perhaps  lo  foster  small-group,  intimate  ex- 
periences. In  other  SACC  programs,  snack  time  is  perceived  as  a  time 
foi  everyone  to  come  K^gether  and  share  in  a  "family-like"  experi- 
ence. In  still  other  programs  no  food  is  provided;  children  furi\ish 
their  own  snack  and  meals.  Many  of  these  programs  make  strong  rec- 
onmiendations  to  parents  about  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  be 
brought.  In  such  cases,  children  have  a  chance  to  really  experience 
and  piactice  shaiing  and  cooperation. 

Full-Day  Programing:  Summers,  Holidays,  and  No-School  Days 

Depending  upon  your  program's  schedules  of  operation,  you  niayT^e 
providing  full-day  care  lor  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year:  not  only 
during  the  two-month  summer  break,  but  during  Christmas  and  Feb- 
ruary school  vacations  and  spring  break.  Many  SACC  programs  also 
provide  care  on  no-school  holidays  (Veterans  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday), on  teacher  conference  days,  and  on  storm  days. 

Program  planning  for  full  days  should  not  be  merely  an  extension 
of  whai  is  planned  for  after  school.  Instead,  consider  the  full-day 
weeks  as  a  time  for  different  types  of  experiences;  because  SACC 
programs  are  different  during  summers  and  vacation  weeks.  First, 
staffing  changes.  Many  staff  work  longer  hours,  and  additional 
people  are  added  to  provide  the  coverage  needed.  Often,  pro- 
grams use  college  (work-study)  and  high  school  (yomh  employment) 
siudents  as  an  affordable  way  to  supplement  their  permanent  staff/ 
Because  children  attend  the  program  for  a  full  day,  almost  infinite 
l^ossibilities  exist  for  .long-term  projects,  day-long  field  trips,  and 

more  involving,  activities.  The  warmer  weather  of  summer  _ 
iXih  an  informal  atmosphere  to  the.  program.  SACC  programs 
soinetimes  refer  to  their  sunnner  sessions  as  '  camp,"  and  plan  more 
(nudoor  and  recreation-oriented  activities. 

The  single  full  days  that  are  spread  out  over  the  course  of  die 
school  yeai  also  reciuire  flifterent  programing.  Since  these  days  are 
not  consecutive,  they  funcrion  as  a  break  in  the  usual  week's  routine, 
'  with  staf  f  working  longer  hours.  These  days  (.an.  be  wonderful  for 
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speciar  trips,  projects  or  experiences— or  they  can  be  very  long  ii'  not 
carefwily  planned  in  advance. 

Your  ability  to  have  a  satisfyingjirfl-day  program  depends  heavily 
on  whether  yon  can  leave  the  center  for  field  trips  and  ontings. 
Therefore,, a  cost-effective,  practical  transportation  plan  is  essential. 
Some  commiinities  ha^e  accessible  public  transportation,  or  many  re- 
sources withifi  walking  clistanc'e— yoin-  planning  can  take  this  into  ac- 
count. n;you  must  provide  transportation,  you  may  be  able  to  cooper- 
ale  with  other  community  iigencies  in  sharing  transp<)rtation  (for 
oxauiple,  jointly  renting  a  van);  to  pay  a  reduced  rental  fee  to  a  local 
group  for  the  use  of  their  bus;  or  to  make  arrangements  with  a  taxi, 
van,  or  bus  company,  as  needed.  , 

■  Summers  and  Weel<-Long  Vaaations.  Many  multisite  pro- 
grams l)riiig  all  of  the  /children  to  one  central  location  in  the 
.summer— a  YM  or  YWC^,  recreation  center,  school— and  use  that  as 
a  home  ba.se.  Clbildien  ;fre  assigned  to  small  same-age  groups,  and 
.  partake  in  scheduled,  sin'all-  and  large-group  activities  and  field  trips. 
Activities  may  be  orgai(i/.ed  games  (softball,  volleyball,  tag),  crafts, 
-(TnacTTniie,  pottery,  iit-l-dlework),  trips  to  local  outdoor  recreation 
areas  (parks,  lakes,  pools,  beaches)  or  other  places  of  interest  (bicycle 
faclory,  bakery,  inajoi'-league  baseball  game).  . 

'['he  Madi.son  After  School  Day  (.are  Association  in  Madison,- Wi.s-[ 
cousin,  organizes  its  summer  camp  around  themes.  Each  two-week 
period  includes  a  range  of  activities  revolving  around  the  theme  and 
one  majoij  full-day  field  trip  related  to  it,  as  can  be  .seen  in  the  sched- 
ule shown  in  Figure  15-2. 

A  key  to  successful  full-day  programing  during  vacation  periods 
is  to  have\a  routine,  but  one  that  gives  children  plenty  of  choices. 
More  tiinelcan.  be  allowed  for  activities,  which  may  mean  that  the  ac- 
tivities wilAbe  nifWe  complex.  What  are  the  positive  (|Ualities  about 
summer  pi(^raiyiiiig?  Elizabeth  Prescott  .summarizes  them  in  the  iol- 
lowing  excerpt: 

V  ■  ^ 

By  fail  i\ic  tuost  fVcciiicntly  meniionecl  good  (|u;iliiy  about  summer 
had  to  do  hih  the  diffcrtMUc  ia  its  dcpaiiiirc  from  the  rigid  scheduling 
of  wii/ter.  r^ejirlv  h;iir^)f  the  centers  described  a  suiimier  piograni  which 
was  rilaxe(l\lri(livi(iyaii/ed  and  permitted  freedom  and  a  cautaradcric 
"  betweeii  stafffand  chiUhTU.  I'he  freedom  from  time  constraints  seemed 
to  bti  the  ma^or  fe;^i ti rc-  vyhict)  was ^esponsil jle  for  tliis  chaitge.  One  al- 
V  most  needs  t^)  see/a  wiruer^irogfaiii  in  actiojt  to  reah/e  the  degree  to 
wfiifh  lime  cilisit;iitus  and  the  schedule  of  the  pubhc  school  dominate 
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SESSION  I   June  11-20   THE  WOODWORKS 

Let's  lool^  at  some  of  the  ways  we  use  wood:  architecture,  sculpture, 
woodburping  crafts,  heat,  and  more.  This  will  be  a  good  time  to  construct 
a  woodeiji  driving  machine  and  carve  a  totem  pole.  Thursday,  June  19  you 
can  get  out  your  woods  when  we  take  a  trip  to  a  local  miniature  golf  and 
driving  range. 

SESSION  II   June23-July4   TAKING  SHAPE 

Fitness  and  nutrition  will  be  the  focus  of  this  unit.  Biking  is  great  excercise 
and  learning  bicycle  safety  is  a  must.  We  will  see  the  Madison  Turners  give 
a  demonstration,  visit  Warner  Park's  Vita  Course,  learn  about  good  eating 
pattern^,  sample/varieties  of  food,  and  try  our  hands  at  making  swiss 
cheese.  Tuesday:  July  1  we  will  make  an  outing  to  York  Farms  where  we 
can  go  horseback  riding  and  explore  the  farm. 

SESSION  III   July  7-18   ENVIRONMENT,  ENERGY  &  ECOLOGY 

How  about  taking  a  little  of  each  and  seeing  how  they  blend.  We  will  look 
at  the  elements  of  nature  and  what  it  takes  to  survive,  try  a  few  of  nature's 
basic  arts  such  as  pottery,  weaving  and  coloring  material  wjth  dye  ex- 
tracted from  plants.  Also  included  will  be  a  visit  to  the  arboretum, 
experiments  with  wind  energy  and  solar  energy.  Steam  energy  will  be 
the  topic  Thursday,  July  17  when  we  ride  a  steam  engine  and  wander 
through  the  Mid-Continent  Railway  Museum. 

SESSION  IV   July21~August1    EARLY  IN  THE  STATE 

Wisconsin  was  nbt  always  the  w.Hy  we  see  it  today.  We  will,  talk  about  the 
who  and  how  of  liffe  of  various  cultures  around  the  state,  and  look  at  the 
area  in  which  they  settled.  We  plan  to  listen  to  some  tape-recorded  his- 
tories of  early  Wiscon;Sin  life,  listen  to  folktales,  and  make  up  some  of  our 
own  to  pass  on.  To  tie  it  all  together,  there  will  be  a  trip  to  Old  World 
Wisconsin  on  Thursday  July  31. 

SESSION' V   August  4-15   COMMUNICATION  &  THEATRE 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  communicjate,  and  not  all  are  verbal.  Body 
language  Is  fun  to  observe,  sign  language  is  great  to  learn,  and  pantomime 
opens  another  door  of  communicating.  We  will  look  at  movies,  radio  sta- 
tions, put  together  our  own  theatre  presentation,  and  visit  a  costurn^shop 
as  part  of  our  unit.  Drawing  r  xr  summer  to  a  close,  the  field  trip  this^s- 
sion  will  be  a  picnic  at  Devil's  Lake  on  Thursday  August  14.  \ 

Figure  15-2 
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the  program:  In  the  suinincr.  when  this  rigid  time  schedule  is  not 
operating,  everyone  seems  loswiteh  over  to  a  different  system  of  relahng. 
When  the  removal  of  time  constraints  is  also  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  the  nuinl)er  t)f  people  using  the  facility,  the  resulting  change  in  atmo- 
sphere is  striking.  For  example,  if  a  site  includes  Head  Start  or  Compen- 
satory Mut  ation  programs,  or  if  the  facilities  are  located  on  public  school 
grouiuls,  the  disappearance  of  these  programs  for  the  summer  makes  a 
big  difference  tor  the  day  tare  program. 

Another  difference  that  was  described  in  nearly  one-third 
centers  was  a  change  in  activities,  with  more  trips  and  special  activities 
such  as  swinnning  or  picnics  in  the  park.  Here  again  the  switchover  to 
new  kinds  of  sensory  inputs  appears  to  contribute  to  feelings  of  well-  - 
being  and  (amaiaderie,' 

■  No-School  and  Early  Release  Days,  Individual  fidl  days 
during  the  schiK)!  year  give  SACC  programs  opportunities  for  morn- 
ing trips,  day-long  events,  or  activities  that  require  more  time  than  is 
usiiallv  available.  You  might  consider  all-program  roller  skating 
parties,  Held  trips  to  factories  (many  of  which  close  by  4:00  f>,m.),  or 
major  cooking  or  construction  projects, 

!  Plan  in  advance  for  these  long  days,  because  children  and  staff 
will  have  to  c:hange  their  routines,  Meal.s,  snaek.s.  and  rest  time  will 
have  to  be  considered.  If  the  long  day  is  known  about  in  advance, 
programs  can  use  it  in  cooi  (iination  with  another  prf)ject.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  children  are  planiiing  to  have  a  special  evening  holiday 
meal  and  celebration  for  their  families,  you  can  plan  ahead  to  use  a 
full  day  for  the  cooking,  purchasing,  and  other  preparalitms. 

\ 

Communication 

A  comment  we  hear  repeatedly  from  SACC  program  planners  and 
managers  is  the  importance  of  effective  communication.  It  is  given 
a  high  priority  by  the  better  progrjams  we  observed,  Coinmunica- 
ti(,n— whether  in  person,  via  telephone  or  letter— takes  time,  plan- 
ning, and  effort,  ; 

Programs  that  are  successful  in  this  are;i  buiid  in  mechanisms  ti> 
guarantee  that  communication  will  take  place:  they  set  up  reguiai 
all-program  or  mini-staff  meetings;  they  schedule  parent  conference 
•  periods  during  the  year;  they  prepare  written  information  about  the 


'Eli/alx'tli  Prescort  and  (iyntliia  Milich.  Schooh  Out!  Croup  Day  Cure  for  thr  School-Age 
ChUl  (Pasadena,  Calif.:  Piiiific  Oa'ks.  1974),  p,  35, 
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program  U)  share  with  school  pcrsf)nnel,  parents,  and  other  commu- 
nity people;  and  they  see  t()  it  tfiat  the  school  principal  and  program 
director  have  regularly  scheduled  meetings.  Staff  and  parents  need  to 
discuss,  on  a  regular  basis,  issues  related  to  the  individual  child  and  his 
or  her  progress  in  the  program,  indtiding  events  that  affect  the  child 
l)oth  at  .home  and  at  the  center.  SACX^'staff  will  want  to  Calk  with 
public  school  personnel,  to  get  a  better  sense  of  the  school  program 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  leari>more  about  an  individual  child, 
)  Real  comnunucaji^m^is  based  upon  mutual  respect  and  willingness 
to  understarui^rh^other  person's  point  of  view.  Often,  personal  values 
an(l  nidiVHliial  backgr(>uiuls  c  reate  a  barrier  to  comiminication.  A  staff 
member  and  parent  may  have  a  con  diet  over  how  a  particular  situa- 
tion was  handled;  a  public  school  teacher  may  be  upset  because  SAC^C 
si.df  will  not  refjuire  children  to  get  help  with  their  homework  during 
program  hours.  Programs  must  endeavor  to  create  an  environment 
where  everyone  is  v;Jued — where  parents  feel  that  their  beliefs  al)OUt 
how  t()  raise  I  heir  children  are  not  being  calted  into  question,  and 
where  staff  a  re  ^respected  for  their  expertise.  C^hildren  should  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  and  why,  and  should  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  conununicate  with  adults  and  with  their  peers. 


Evaluation 

F^valuattc^i  is  I  lie  process  of  measuring  how  well  your  program 
achieves  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself.  It  is  a  practical  tool  and,  most 
importantly,  a  way  to  discipline  yourselves  to  take  a  critical  look  at 
your  SA(X]  program. 

Althf)Ugh  we  know  that  many  programs  and  SA(X^  stalf  are  con- 
staiilly  I'valuating  themselves  informally,  we  propose  that,  iii  addition, 
you  set  up  niechani.sms  to  itisure  that  it  is  done  regularly.  Because  of 
all  of  the  daily  work  th;u  goes  into  ruiming  a  program  and  the  details 
involved  in  keeping  it  going,  many  prograttis  find  that  they  just  don't 
have  rime  lor  evaluation.  Kike  tnost  things,  evaluation  could  go  by  the 
boards  if  you  have  not  plaiinefl  for  it  to  happen  by  carefully  building 
it  into  your  program.  \ 

■  Why  Evaluate?  Kvaluating  your  program  in  terms  of  your 
established  goals  and^objectives  will  help  you  to  improveVhe  (|uality  of 
your  overall  program.  You  will  find  out  if  your  prograVi  goals  are 
appropriate.,  if  you  are  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  p^irents  and 
( hildren,  and  if  you  have  ihade  progress  in  certain  areas.  \ 
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■  How  Should  You  Do  It?  I  licrc  is  not  a  method  of  evaluation 
that  wc  would  recommend  for  all  programs.  Ideally,  SACC  programs 
should  develop  and  use  a  process  that  is  a  regular  part  of  program 
operation,  the  results  of  which  are  constantly  being  acted  upon  to 
make  the  program  better.  Programs  should  do  .  both  internal 
nutiuation— the  users  and  those  involved  in  the  program  (staff,  par- 
ents, children)  do  the  evaluating— and  external  nY//Ma/ia«— inxlivi<luals 
from  outside  the  program  come  in  to  do  the  assessmeiU. 

■  Get  Feedback  from  All  Involved  in  the  Program.  In  doing 
internal  evaluation,  youiwill  have  to  develop  a  means  for  getting  feed- 
back about  the  program  from  parents,  children,  and  others  involved 
(consultants,  social  workers,  etc.).  This  is  often  done  through  paper- 
aiuUpencil  cjuestionnaires,  program  observation,  group  evalualicm 
meetings,  or  individual  meetings  with  the  director.  Some  programs 
(hoose  to  have  an  evaluation  committee  of  the  board  design  and  cany, 
out  the  pro(  t  ss;  others  leave  it  to  the  director— being  certain  also  to 
devise  a  spe(  iai  |)rocess  for  evaluating  him  or  her.  Since  the  i|ualiiy  of 
tlie  program  rests  largely  with  the  staff,  an  impoMaiit  component  of 
tlie  evaluation  process  is  self-evaluation  by  each  staff  member  and 
feedl)ack  from  .others.  Some  programs  fnid  video  tape  eijuipmenl  in- 
valual)le  in  helping  stafj  to  .set  goals  and  to  evaluate  their  progress. 
Others  expect  staff  to  write  down  their  goals,  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  and  as.sess  their  own  progress— rt7/r/  be  evaluated  by  their 
supervisor.  These  kinds  of  internal  evaluation  measures  should  be 
done  regularly.  The  total  program  evaluation  l)y  parent.s,  staff,  and 
children  shotdd  be  (hme  at  least  once  yearly;  evaluation  with  indi- 
vidual staff  members  should  be  done  at  least  three  times  a  year, 

■  External  Evaluation  Can  Help  Programs  Because  It  Is  Objec- 
tive, There  is  one  potential  disadvantage  to  this  method:  outsiders 
may  not  have  a  suffi(  ien.  understanding  of  SACC  or  they  may  bring 
bia.ses  of  their  own.  Take  care  to  communicate  your  program  goals  to 
outside  evaluators  and  to  choose  them  wi.sely. 

Inviting  outsiders  into  your  program  to  evaluate  it  can  be  very 
intimidating  lor  those  staff  who  imagine  the  worst.  However,  if  you 
are  clear  about  irhat  you  want  iti  terms  of  feedback,  and  set  up  a  plan 
for  getting  it,  you  may  find  that  your  program  will  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  evaluation  by  outsiders. 

No  matter  what  typo  of  evaluation  you  are  involved  in,  you  will 
'  probably  find  that  some  of  your  goals  are' easier  to  evaluate  than 
others.  For  example,  goals  may  include  encouraging  independence  in 
.the  children,  providing  an  envinmment  that  piomotes  individual 
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choice,  and  l  oslcriiig  prof  essional  growth  of  staff*.  Il  would  Be  difficult 
to  assess  whethtjr  professional  growth  is  encouraged  without  talking 
to  staff  uienibers  and  asking  thtMu  specific  questions;  however,  sitting 
and  observing  the  program  would  give  evaluators  enough  Informa- 
tion Uy  assess  whether  children  are  encouraged  toward  independenccv 
The  Bibliography  includes  materials  lhat  delve  deeper  into  the 
subject  of  evaluation.  A  look  at  these  resources  shcnild  pnjvide  you 
and  your  SA(>C  program  with  the  guidance  necessary  to  design  and 
put  into  practjce  a  system  of  evaluation  that  meets  your  specific  needs. 
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Chapter  16 

CONCLUSION 


rhis  Action  Manual  was  written  to  benefit  three  important  groups: 
(  hildren,  parents,  and  communities.  Currently,  many  of  our  children  \ 
have  to  take  more  responsibility  for  their  own  care  than  they  wish  to  \ 
or  should  have  to.  The  hours  after  school  and  during  school  vacations  ^ 
and  holidays  ought  to  be  full  of  opportunities  for  children  to  learn 
more  about  their  interests,  to  develop  their  skills,  and  to  spend  time  in  \ 
positive,  learning  relationships  with  other  children  and  adults.  In  this  . 
book  we  offer  parents  some  tested  ways  of  providing  alternatives  to 
the  long  hours  of  isolation  many  children  endure.  We  urge  parents  to  \ 
work  with  others— other  parents,  concerned  citizen  groups,  and 
professionals— to  provide  opticms  for  their  young  school-age  chil- 
dren. ,  s 

We  intended  this  book  as  a  tf)ol  to  help  you  reviuli^te  the  sense  of 
ccmununily  in  your  locality.  The  very  act  of  different  groups  and  in- 
dividuals coming  together,  forming  coalitions  and  collaborating  to 
solve  a  critical  problem,  is  a  step  in  forming  a  sense  of  community.  A 
good  school-age  child  care  program  is  also  a  community  for  the  chil- 
dren who  use  it,  for  the  staff  who  work  in  it,  and  for  all  those  whose  ^ 
energies  dircctetfit  into  existence.  - 

As  this  Manual  goes  to  press,  many  changes  are  occurring  in  fed- 
eral and  sute  funding  for  children's  services,  including  school-ag^^ 
child  care.  The  redirection  of  government  priorities  from  social  ser- 
vices to  other  areas  is  having  a  drastic  effect  on  low-  and  moderate- 
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income  rainilics.  Many  si  hool-age  programs  which  until  now  have  re- 
plied on  federal  funds  to  serve  families  may  not  bo  able  to  continue  to 
ih)So.  The  effect,  of  current  government  policy  may  be  to  diminish  tHe 
federal  funds  available  for  SACX.  programs.  We  encourage  you  to  use 
the  techniques  wc  have  flescribed  in  this  book  to  gain  conmiunity 
support — from  business  and  industry,  community  groups — and  build 
strong  constituencies  for  school-age  children. 

We  have  described  some  of  these  techniques  in  the  Manual,  but 
new  approaches  are  currently  emerging  to  meet  the  challenge  of  car- 
ing for  young  children.  Industry  support  for  day  care  is  under  way  in 
a  numl)er  of  cities  across  the  country.  Many  business  leaders  are  con- 
cerned about  employees'  family  responsibilities.  (As  parents  them- 
selves, they  may  well  understand  the  **three  oVI(x:k  j^yndronie,"  w  hen 
workers  ai  all  organizational  levels  rush  to  the  telephones  to  call  chil- 
flren  who  haCe  just  arrived  home  from  school.)  In  some  areas,  com- 
panies arc  initiating  voucher  programs  which  provide  all  or  a  portion 
of  ihv  <lay  care  costs  of  their  employees.  Some  businesses  are  looking 
at  ways  they  lan  help  community  organizations  which  serve  children 
by  contributing  financial  .support  for  renoV-ation  costs  or  to  support  a 
sliding- fee  scale. 

Pul)lic  school  administrators  and  elected  officials  are  increasingly 
interested  in  accommodating  "partnership"  programs  within  school 
facilities.  The  media— both  print  and  television — is  a  crucial  ally  in 
helping  to  bring  to  the  public  consciousness  the  "story"  of  "latchkey" 
children.  Both  school  administration  and  the  media  are  important  re- 
sources, ami  we  urge  you  to  seek  them  out  as  you  consider  the  poten- 
tial support  that  is  available  to  you.  ^ 

If,  after  reading  this  Maimal,  you  decide  to  iinplement  a  school- 
age  child  lare  program,  you  will  have  a  difficult  but  do-able  task — 
thai  of  ri'((>gni/ing  the  special  tieeds  of  young  school-age  children 
and  turning  that  recognition  into  reality.  We  hope  that  we  have  pro- 
vided some  examples  of  successful  organizing  strategies  so  that  par- 
ents, following  these  guides,  can  develop  safe  and  enriching  child  care 
ptogijtiis  — and  ex|)erience  both  the  elation  and  satisfaction  that 
(omes  with  doing  so. 

We  need  In  let  our  children  know  that  the  adults  in  their  lives  are 
wijiiiig  to  make  the  effort  on  their  behalf. 
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working  notebook  for  those  planning  daily  activities  for  chiklien  atlending 
school-age  child  care  programs:  h  includes  chapters  on  daily  schedules/ 
activities,  routines,  cooking,  blocks,  music  and  dance,  comniuinty  resources, 

etc.*  '  ■  ■  \ 

Bkn  ru  vKr  Vu  kl  m  Day  Care  Book:  The  Why,  What,  and  How  of  Community 
Day  Carp.  New  York:  Alf  red  A.  Knopf  ,  1979,  209  pages.  A  collection  of 
artic  les  written  for  a  wide  audience.  Of  special  note  is  the  seclion  eiitided, 
•Hovt  to  Start  Your  Own  Child  Care  Center"  which,  in  addition  to  high- 
lighting  the  steps  in  the  process,  explores  many  difficult  issues,  e.g.,  politic  s 
in  the  pieschcK)l,  sex  roles,  etc. 
Chilcli  en's  Defense  Rind.  The  Child  Care  Handbook:  Needs,  Pro-ams,  and  h  os- 
sdnlities.  Washington,  D.C:.:  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1982.  (Available  from 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NAV.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20036.)  This  lK)C)k  documents  the  range  of  forces  contrihutmg  to 
the  need  for  c  hild  care  services,  presents  prohles  of  a  clo/eii  pi ogi  aiiis  and 
discusses  these  programs'  ac  hievements  and  practical  knowledge  ac<|uned. 
It  descril)es  advocates'  efforts  to  expand  the  c|uantitv,  c|ualilv,  and  accessi- 
bility ol  services  \  lO-O 
Corns,  DoKO'iHv  H.TheEearninir Child.  New  York:  Vintage  B(M)ks,  I9;2,  .^:>0 
pages,  I  his  book,  written  for  parents  and. teachers,  provides  an  ni-depth 
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look  ill  the  (ievclopin^  stliool-agc  (  hild.  Altliou^li  priinai  ily  focused  on  the 
child  within  the  public  sc  hool  setting,  (  ci  iain  of  the  ('haf)teis  piovide  excetv 
lent  profiles  of  the  child  at  difTcient  ages  an(i  stages  of  development.  \ 

(  xm  v\ ,  1)(  )K(  >  in  Y  M . ,  and  V  i  K(  .  i  n  i  a  S  Tkkn  .  Oh.senung  a  ml  Recording  the  liehav-  > 
ior  of  Young  Children,  2nd  ed.  New  York;  Teachers  ('ollege  Press,  1978,  An 
excellent  lx)(>k  that  teaches  the  skills  needed  to  keep  ane(  dotal  rec  ords  on 
cliildien,  helps  die  reader  to  iindei stand  what  and  when  to  ol)serve,  and 
explains  how  to  interpret  the  data  collected. 

(>>nitner('e  (>learing  House,  Inc,  Tax  Incentives  J  or  lurtfjhyer-Sponsorrd  Day  ^ 
dare  Progiwns,  Chicago:  (Commerce  (Clearing  House,  Inc.  1980,  24  pages, 
j Available  from  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.,  4025  VV.  Peterson  Av- 
enue, ('hi(  ago,  IL  60646.)  The  primary;  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  the 
emplr)ycr  uiideisiand  the  tax  C()nse(|uences  involved  in  the  sponsorship  - 
ami  utili/.aii(m  of  child  care  programs.  Defined  and  explained  in  this  de- 

.  .t.iiled  guide  are  lax  deductions  for  business  expenses,  depreciation  and 
amorti/atioii,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  child  care  tax  credit  and  the 
UixalioM  of  f  ringe  lx*nefit.s  to  employees. 

Davidson  (!ountv  S(  hool  Age  Day  Care  Task  Force,  Starting  School  Age  Day 
Caie:  What  Are  the  CoyLsiderationsf  Nashville,Tenn.:  Davidson  (>oinity  School 
Age  Dav  Care  Task  Force,  1978,  20  pages,  (Available  from  the  School-Age 
(^hild  Care  Project,  VVellesley  C"ollege  Center  for  Research  oii  Women, 
VVelleslcy,  MA  ()2I8I .)  A  guide  foi  those  interested  in  starting  a  scho()l-age 
^program  in  (oinmuniiy  settings  (church,  school,  community  center).  The 
authors  outline  impoi  tant  ( f)nsideration>>  regardii^g  use  of  spyce,  licensing 
concerns,  staffing,  and  parent  involvement. 

Day  Care  Council  of  Ameri(  a,  Inc,  How  to  StaUa  Day  Care  Center.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Day  (>aie  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  198 1,  \V1  pages.  (Availal)le  from 
rJie  Day  Care  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  1602  I7ih  Street,  N.VV.,  Washing- 
ton, IK^  20009.)  This  pul)lication  provides  an  overview  of  tiie  steps  neces-  o 
sarv  to  Stan  a  day  care  center  with  an  emphasis  on  the  business  and  man- 
agement aspects, 

Dri  ixiAN,'  Lai  ka,  ed.  Curriadnm  Is  What  Happen.s:  Planning  Is  the  Kty,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  National  Association  fbi  the  Education  of  Young  (Children, 
1970.  A  sei  ies  ()f  short  articles  that  deaf  with  building  curriculum  from  an 
rxperieniial  base. 

Fi  \N  \(.  AV,  J()\N,  The  Crass  Roots  Fund  raising  Book:  How  to  Raise  M  amy  in  Your 
Community.  (Chicago:  The  Swallow  Pi  ess,  1977.  (Available  from  Director  of 
Publication,  The  Youth  Pr()ject,  1555  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  2()0.H6.)  A  practical  approach  to  fund  raising  at  the  local  level. 
Siiue  the  foc  us  is  connnunity  l)ased,  this  lK)ok  is  invaluable  to  tho.se  wishing 
to  start  SA(X-  piogiams  and  thinking  about  raising  funds  to  do  so. 

Fi  AN.\(.  \\,  Joan.  The  Successf  ul  yolunterr  Organization:  Cetting  Started  and  Cet- 
ting  Results  in  Sonprofit,  Charitahle,  (fraxs  Roots,  and  Community  Croups. 
Chic  ago:  (!oiiternpoi  at  v  Hooks,  Iik  .,  1981,  36!)  pages.  'I'his  is  an  excellent 
( omprelieiisive  guide  to  getting  nonprofit  organizations  snccessfully  or- 
ganized anfl  opeiating  efficiently. 

FKiH)ti  \N,  I>\\A,  "On  the  Fringe  of  Benefits:  Day  Care  and  the  ('orporation?' 
1981.  (Available  from  die  (>enter  for  Public  Resources,  680  Fifth  Aveiuie, 
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pel  that  rhoroughly  examines  ilie  rationale, 
incentives,  and  experiences  of  corporations  now  pai  ticipating  in  child  care 
services  ff:)rivot king  parents.  The  author  desciihes  the  various  options  a 
coiporation  can  offer  to  infect  the  individual  needs  of  its  employees— 
flexihie  l)eneiit  plaijs,  day  care  h  ingc'henelits,  part-time  work,  flex  liine, 
among  c)thersr^aiyl^^^  thein  in  terms  ol  their  effect  on  jol)  perfoi- 

lyance,  iurn()VeF,^ahsenteeisiri,  and_iecruitineiU. 

"  Solutions  for  (:hil(l  (Airr:  Rt^fmrt  ofji^ 


FkUidman,  Daw,  <:(\Xla!rmuntty 


Washington,  D.C:.:  l',S.  Dejintment  c)f  l^ihoi ,  Oflice  of  the  Secretary, 


Woineirs  Bureau,  1979,  104  pages\^{Availal)lc  from  U.S.  Departmeiit  of 
.  l  abor.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Women's  Bureau,  Washington,  DC  202  10,) 
I'his  leport  looks  hevond  thcj  traditional  sources  of  fiiiaiicial  support  lor 
child  (  are  and  fo(  uses  on  howicommunities  can  develop  unic|ue  solutions  to  * 
the  child  care  needs  ol  their  constituents.  Many  examples  of  community 
solutions  are  presented  along  jvith  helpful  resources  and  tools  for  advocacy. 
(,i'\si  K,  Asoiii  A,  and  Ci  n  KoKUi  Badkn,  ed.s.  SrhooM^e  Child  Care:  Programs 
ami  Isuu's.  I'lhana,  111.:  KRIC:  Cleailnghouse  on  'Klementary  and  Karly 
Childlio^xl  Kducation.  College  of  Kdlicaticm,  University  of  Illinois,  1080. 
(Avail.il)le  lioiu  KklC/KKCK,  i<:ollege  of  Kducatitm,  University  oi  Illinois, 
Uihana,  II.  r)180l.)  A  collection  ol  papers  hy  veterans  aml.,c'Xpt*»ts,  pre- 
sented at  a  school-age  child  c;  le  conlereiue  at  Wheelock  C:ollege,  Boston. 
rrol)lems  in  and  sdutions  to  establishing  anci  l  uiming  school-age  pnjgi  ams 
ate  discussed.  The  papeis  pi(j)vi(le  valuable  insights  for  dujse  starting  up 
and  ruiming  piogiams.  i  .  -   c  ■ 

(iKoss,  Mmvvus  J.,  Jk.,  and  \\[.  W^^KSMAt*l:K,  |k.  htnannal  ond  AccoHitling 
Ihitde  /or  Xon-Ffo/it  ()ri^afiiwtio\is,  :^rd  ed.  New  York;  John 'Wiley  and  Sons, 
'  1979,5f>8  p.iges.  (Available  fro|nri'he  Ronald  PrtKs, "Division  of  John  Wiley 
and  S()ns!  603  I  bird  Avenue, |New  Vork^NY  10158.)  An  exhaustive  text 
'  specihcally  geai  ed  foi  nonprofvi  organizations;  often  referred  to  as  the  best 
a\ailable  guide  lo  atxountihg  |iiactices,  luidgeting,  and  other  key  linancial 

(omepls.  /  1     , 

Hkndon,  Kav  J()Mn  tlKAt.K,  DiaK'k  Adams,  and  Ai  kkua  Srui'iM'.  I fw  Ajtn 
School  Day  Care  Hamlhook:  How  h  Start  an  Ajtcr  School  Pro^mm  for  School- A }re 
CV/z/r///'//.  Madison,  Wis.:  Comnmnitv  Coordinated  Child  CaieM-C  in  Dane 
Couufv,  Inc..  1977.  (Available  l/om  rl-C,  Dane  Co'untv,  :^200  Monroe 
Stieet,  Madison,  Wl       I  I .)  This  book  is  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
five  programs.  The  text  focuses  on  organizing  tlre'community  for  action. 
I  he  handf)(M)'k  includes  sample  documents  and  accounts  of  the  actual 
si.nt-up  proce  ss  in  five  conmuinities. 
I  In  WOOD,  Ann  M.  Tlje  Resource  Dvectoty  for  Fundiug  ami  Managing  Souprofit 
AhiranKatums.  New  York:  Kcliia  McConnellTllark  Foinula'tion,  June  1982. 
(Available  from  Kdna  McConnell  Clink  Foundation,  250  Park  Avenue, 
Ne\v  York,  NY  10017.)  This  excellent  directory  lists  publications  and  or- 
gamz.ilions  th.it  will  liel|)  nonprofit  organizations  raise  funds  and  manage 
progiams. 

nK.iilihKC.KK,  Ri  Ml,  and  Cakoi  Schkamm.  CJuld  Development  fn  Day  Cute 
\\\nhns,  Bc)ston:  Houghton  Mifflin  ^Company,  1970",  242  pages.  A  primi'r 
wi  ilten  f6r  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  child  de- 
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velopinciu. ''Alllioii);!!  it  locusts  on  the  prcsdiool  yeavs^  tlie  vc)liiim\  Ls 
unujue  in  that  it' relates  child  dcvciopnient  lo  the  day  cure  cnvironnien^ 
Jackson,  Soma,  Out  oj  ScJiool:  Hmv  to  Set  Up  After-School  ami  Holiday  Care 
Schemes  j 01  Ch iklrm  oj  i Vorking  Parents .  B  rist( )I ,  E n  );l a n(  i :  B  r is t( » 1  Ass(  )ci  ati o  n 
for  NeighhoiiuKMi  Day  ('arc  and  die  Cnitcd  Kinj^doni  Association  for  the 
In  lei  national  Year  of  I  lie  ('liild,.  1979.  IIiin  British  liaiidl)ook  aims  lo  help 
parents  f)f  sdiool-ajre  c  hildren  stai  t  pioj^rains  or  find  solutions  lo  the  child 
care  prohlein.  It  includes  chapters  on  staffin^^,  activities,  and  involving  par- 
ents. 

K.\r/,  I.ii  I  i.w  (i.  Talks  with  Teachers:  Rejlectiom  on  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Washington,  Naiional  Associaticui  for  the  Education  of  Yoiuig  (Chil- 

dren, 1977,  1 14  pages.  A  good  IxH^k  foi  heginning  staf  f  inenihers  and  those 
supei  vising,  tlieni  that  de.ils  wilh  many  of  the  importiint  issues  in  staff  de- 
velopment. 

Kon.N.  I:\\vkkv(:k,  Roukki  K.  (Ckaivirkk,  and  VVii  riwi  F.  Airman.  Legal 
Handbook  jar  Ihi^  Care  Centers,  Prepared  for  Lawrence  Johnson  and  As- 
scxiates.  Iiu.  pursuani  lo  a  contract  witli  the  Day  dare  Division,  Admini.s- 
nation  for  (children,  Youth,  and  Families,  Office  of  Human  Development 
Servi( CN,  I'.S.  Deparlment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  198 1,  (Available 
from:  Koiin  and  CralMrec,  6  Faiieuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boslon,  MA  02109,) 
This  pi  aclical  li.mdf)ook  covers  all  of  the  legal  (juesti(ms  ihat  are  part  of  the 
st.n  t'Up  process  and  includes  lips  on  smooth  (and  legal)  program  opera- 
ti(»n.  |).niicularlv  incorpoi.ition  as  a  nonprofil  organi/aiioii  and  seeking 
tax-e.Kempt  st.itus.  . 

Li- viNK.  I AMhs  A.  Day  Care  and  the  PiUdic  Schools:  Projiles  oj  Eive  Communities. 
Newton,  Mass.:  Kducatioii  Development  deiiter,  1978.  (Availal)le  from 
Kducation  Development  Cenier,  55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02 !()().) 
Iri-depth  proiiles  of  five  dif  ferent  types  of  public  scIujoI  involvement  with 
prescliool  and  s(  li(K)l-age  day  care.  The  book  does  not  evaluate  each  deliv- 
ery system,  but  describes  aiul  analyzes  the  complexities  and  tradeoffs — the 
strengths  and  stresses-— within  each.  I  he  parent-run  Brookliiie,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  Kxtended  Day  Programs  are  included  as  one  of  the  profiles, 

.\!()R(, AN,  (iwhN  (i.  Man/iging  the  Day  Care  Dollars,  Boston:  Office  of  (Continu- 
ing Kdiuation,  VVheelork. College,  1982,  I  10  pages.  I'liis  practical  volume 
piovides  (()iRi<:ie  information  on  all  aspects  of  day  care  finaiu  iai  planning 
and  inanagenieiit. 

Northeast  Child  Care  Coimnittee  of  the  Clearer  Minneapolis  Day  C'aie  As- 
sociation. "Parents*  Rights/Children^s  Rights."  (Available  from  the  (ireater 
Minneapolis  Dav(^aie  Association,  Lehman  ('enter,  1006  VVest  I.ake Street, 
Mmnea[)olis,  MN  .55'108.)  I  bis  small  booklei  is  an  excellent  aid  in  defining 
program  philosophy,  setting  goals,  and  establishing  {)olicies. 

Pi'ki)  I ,  P  Wikl  \  I..,  and  M.  Iris.  Multi  Cultural  T caching:  /t  Hawlhoak  oj  Activities, 
Infinmatmn  ami  Resources.  Boston:  Allyii  and  Bacon,  1979.  riiis  book  in- 
cludes se(  lions  on  self  (oiK  epi,  language,  and  promoting  iiitergroup  l  ela- 
\        lions.  Indnded  in  each  diapiei  are  activiifes  and  other  resources. 

pKhS(  on  .  Ki  1/  Murii,  and  Cvniiha  Mil  k  11.  School's  Out!  Group  Day  Care  j  or 
the  School'Age  Child,  Pasadena,  Cai:  Pacific  Oaks,  1974,  129  pages.  (Avail- 
able f  rom  Pacific  Oaks  Bookstore,  5  VVestmoi eland »  Pacific  Owks  (College, 
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,Pasa(tt  iKL  CA  91 103.)  I'lic  l)fsi  jKK)k  availal)lc  ihiii  (ies(  rilie.s  l)()ih  the  piiic- 
ikal  iiiu!  the  iheorciical  issues  iit  SACC,  Founded  on  tlie  developiiienial 
needs  oi  school-age  children,  this  volume  is  especially  stron^^  in  its  discus- 
sion o!  llie  actual  programs  for  children  and  quality  sunidards. 
Pkks(  ()  n ,  Ki  i^NHK  I  H,  and  (IVN  t  ml  Vln  ten.  .SV/iW's  Out!  Family  Day  Care  for 
til,*  SrhnnKi^e  Child  Pasadena,  Cal.:  Pacilic  Oaks,  1975,  88  pages.  The  com- 
panion piec  e  ii}  School's  Out!  Oroup  Day  Cart'  for  the  School-A^e  Child,  this 
excellent  hook  foe  uses  on  die  dii  lerent  roles  played  hy  lainily  day  care  pro- 
viders and  how  the  system  I  unctions  lor  the  school-age  child. 
Save  llie  ('.hildren.  liecmitin^  ami  En'raUin^  Children:  Tips  on  Setting  Priorities 
and  Saving  Timr.  Atlanta:  Save  the  Children,  1981,  (Availahle  IVom  Save  the 
(:hildren,*^C:hild  Care  Support  (kiuer,,  1 182  West  Peachtree  Street,  N  W:, 
Suite  209.  Atlanta,  (i A  30309.)  This  hooklet  includes  an  outline  U)r  a  parent 
policy  liandhook  as  well  as  valuahle  tips.  I'he  Center  develops  written  mate- 
rials on  nianagement  and  othev  niajor  issues  in  day  care.  ' 
Sn  \kk  \,  I )( )k()  I  nv  Jink,  iind  Awk  (;.  Ookskv,  Developing  awl  Administering  a 
Chdd  Care  Center,  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1979,  393  pages,  A 
(onipieliensive  test  which  takes  the  student  in  tarly  ChildhcKxl  Kducation 
thiougli  all  ol  the  steps  essential  to  starting  a  child  care  center.  Working 
papers— oi  sample  do(umeiits — are  presented  throughout. 
Southern  Regiotial  Kducjtion  \yYM\\.Day  Care  Personnel Mjjaa^^^^^^  Atlanta; 
Sotuhein  Regional  Kducation  Board,  1979,  82  pages.  (AvailalTTtTl  roin  I'he 
Child  Care  Support  Ceiitei ,  Save  the  'Children.  Southern  States  OHice, 
1 182  West  Pe^ditiee  Stieet.  N.W.,  Suite  209,  Atlanta.  (iA  30309.)  A  com- 
plete'discussion  ol  |xMsoiniel  issues  in  the  day  cat  e  setting,  (;hapte!s  are 
fk'vote<!  to  persoiniel  laws,  written  policies,  salary  planning,  einfiloyee 
henelits,  e1( .  Appendices  include  sample  evaluations,  joh  descriptions,  and 
pei  sonnt'l  policies.  ^ 
I'exas  I)e|)artment  ol  Hmnan  Resources.  The  Dnwlopment  of  School-Age  Day 
Care.  Austin:  Texas  Department  ol  Human  Resources,  1980.  19  pages. 
lAvailal)le  f  rom  Kxtend-A-Care,  Inc.,  4006  Speedway^  Austin,  I  X  787,51/) 
riiis  action  guide  is  hased  upon  the  experience  of  launching,  maintaining^, 
and  expanding  Kxtend-A-Caie,  a  jjirivate,  nonpioiit  agency  serving  more 
than  800  childien.  A  hriel  prolije  ol  the  agency  is  included  along  with  a 
(on(ise.  siep-hv-step  outline  lior  piograni  start-uj). 
I'rwis.  N an(  V  K.,  and  jor  PKkkK\rt  r.  Thr  Effective  Da^Care  Director:  A  Dis-" 
viLssion  oj  the  Role  and  Its  H^spomihilities.  Atlanta,  (ia.:  Save  the  Children, 
1981,  30  pages.  Descrihes  ten  key  management  activities  of  a  child  caie 
organiAitioii,  and  explains  the  role  ol  the  director  in  carrying  ihetn  out. 
Coinains  inloiniaticm  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  hkiiti  effec- 
tive diiecU)r.  and  suggests  inethcKis  of  self-improvement. 
I'.S.  Depaitment  ofHealth  and  Human  Scrvi(es,  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment Sei  vires,  .Vdininistratiim  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. Parent's 
(fUuie  to  Das  (-ate.  Washington,  D.C.:  C.S.  (loverinnent  Printing  Office. 
DflllS  (OHDS)  80-30234,  Mardi  1980,  74  pages.  (Availahle  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Docunieius,  U.S.  (ioveriimem  Piinting  ()fUc<:,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20402.)  The  purpose  of  diis  resource  guide  is  to  help  parents 
select  suilahle  dav  caie  ariangenients  for  their  childien;  jo  enahle  parents 
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to  improve  llu-ii  dav  (  .nc  aii.iiigt  niciits  loi  their  chilcircn,  unci  to  provide 
parents  vvith  inlurniatioii  on  what  (iaV  care  shouUi  oiler  iheii  cliiUtreii.  'I'his 
is  (lone  in  a  highlv  c()iuiense(i  fonnai  usin^  a  (juestion-and-answer  and 
(  liedchst  ap|)roacfi. 

l  .S.  Deparlineni  of  Lal>()r,  (.Hiuv  of  the  Secretary,  Women's  Bureau.  ICm- 
l)/o\ef  \  ami  Child  ('arc:  l\\tal)li.\hhiir  Scnnm  'Fhrim^k  the  Workplace.  Washing- 
ion,  !).(;.:  I'.cS.  (loverinnent  Printing  Office,  1981,  99  pages.  (Availal)le 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  l.alior,  Office  of  the  Secretary,,  Women's 
Bureau.  Washitigton,  V>C  20210.)  A  practical  aid  to  employers,  imion  Icad- 
'crs,  and  employee  groups  who  seek  information  about  employer-related 
(hild  care  services.  'I'he  ptihlication  pro^^'ides  gtiidelines  for  child  care  in- 
volvenu-nt  that  include  needs  assessment,  cost  analysis,  rmd  program  plan- 
nin"g  issties.  Resomce  lists  for  further  investigation  are  also  pros  ided. 

Zu.iKK,  KowAKr)  K.,  and  Kn.vit  ND  W.  Ookoon,  eds.  Day  Car-e:  Srienfijio  ami 
Sonal  Policy  Issfte\  Boston:  Atihtn  n  Hoti^se  Publishing  (^o.,  1982.  'I'his  col- 
lection of  artic  les  by  atitliors  f  rom  a  variety  of  disciplines  .  provides  a 
ihecfreticid  analysis  of  clay  care  i.ssucs.  It,  coitihincs  recent  research  on  the 
ef  fec  ts  of  dav  care  with  policy  analyses  on  its  delivery.  The  reader  will  ob- 
tain, ajnong  other  information,  a  perspective  on  the  liist(jry,  cm  rent  needs., 
and  prol)iems  of  clay  care  in  the  United  States. 
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After  School  Care:  A  Resource  Letter  for  School-Age  Care,  Child  Devclobincut  De- 
partment, Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  lA  5001 1;  (515)  294-1648.  (Also  see 
below:  School-Age  Notes.)  A  newsletter  for  teachers  and  director^  designed 
specifirally  foi*  tijose  in  the  field  working  directly  with  school-age'cluldren. 
Assoiiation  foi  Cliildlu)od  Kducation  International 
3815  Wisconsin  .Averuie,  N  VV. 
Wasliington.  DC  20016 

(202)  :561^696:^  c 
Bcfy  Area  Child  Core  Law  Project,  9  First  Street,  Suite  80:^,  San  Francisco,  (^'V 
94105;  (415)  495-5498.  The  project  makes  available  educational  materials  on 
legal  issues  in  child  care  for  child  caie  center  diartois  and  family  day  care 
'providers:  Topics  inclufle  liability,  insurance,  contiacts,  nonprofit  inccnpora- 
tion,  tax-exempt  status,  child  abuse,  and  employer-supported  cliild  care. 
The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  University  of  Nortli  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Suite  22:^,  Carr  Mill  Mall,  Carrboro,  NC  27510;  (919)  966-1 148.  I  hc  Center 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  young  adolescents  age  10-15 
and  is  dedicaterl  to  increasing  the  ef  fectiveness  of  agencies  and  professionals 
who  work  with  this  age  group.  Resources  inchide  a  newsletter,  publications, 
consultants,  and  tlie  development  and  delivery  of^workslK)ps. 
Child  Care  Infonnation  Exchange,  \<()^vv  Ncugebauer,  Fditor,  C-44,  Redmoiul, 
VVA  98052;  (206)  882- 1066-  This  excellent  publication  is  written  expi  essly  for 
day  caie  adniinistiators  and  staff  and  takes  a  piaciical,  "how-to"  approach. 
Past  ai tides  cover  sucli  topics  as  sliding  fee  scales,  program  evaluation, 
school-age  child  care,:mfl  eujployer-supported  child  caie.  Reprints  ai  e  avail- 
able. 

Child  Care  Sta/f  Education  Project,  P.O.  Box  560!^  Berkeley,  CA  94705;  (415) 
65:^9889.  This  pr<)ject  is  involved  in  reseat cIj  and  support  in  die  aiea  of 
working  conditions  for  child  care  staff  .  Tiiey  publish  a  newslett<;;r,  dissemi- 
nate materials,  and  are  currently  writing  a  handbook"  for  child  care  workers 
that  has  a  nalional  focus. 

Child  Care  Support  Center,  Save  the  Childien,  1182  West  Pcachtree  Street. 
NAV.,  Suite  209,  Atlanta,  CA  :M)'U)9;  ,{40^t)  885-1578.  The  Center  conducts 
regional  wf)rkshops,  offers  local  training  (has  a  yearly  family  day  care  techni- 
cal assistance  ccmference).  and  develops  written  materials  on  inanagenjent 
atui  other  major  issues  in  day  care. 
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(^hikl  Welfare  League  ol  Aineika,  Int  .  ^ 

67  Irving  Plaee 

New  York,  NY  10003 

{212)  234-7410 

Childrens  Defense  Fund,  1520  New  Hampshire  A\eiuie,  N.W,,  VVashingtoii'T 
DC  2(m6;  1-800-424-9602.  Distributes  pamplilets  aiul  piil)Ikations  on  child 
advoea(y  (e.g.,  "It's  Time  to  Siaiid  Up  for  Your' dhildreri";  Where  Do  You 
Look?  Whom  Do  You  A\k?  How  Do  You  Knoiri^  Resources  for  Child  Advorafes ), 
publishes  a  newsletter,  maintains  an  inlormation  hotline,  and  sponsors  the 
n.uional  "child  watch"  project. 
(Children's  foundation 
1420  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Stjite  800 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  !547--5'^00  (hnxl  program  inforniatioiO 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
,y  1920  Assoi  iarion  Dri\  o 
Reston,  VA  22090 
(70:^)  62()-:^660 

Council  orj  Interracial  Books  foi  (Ihildien 
184 1  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  1002:5 
(212)  757-5.S:59 

Day  Care  Councd  oj  America,  Inc.,  1602  17th  Street,  NAV,,  Washington,  DC 
20009;  (202)  745-0220.  The  only  national  n^tembership  organization  for 
clay  care.  I  he  council  provides  information  on  legisjation  and  day  care 
policy  issues  as  well  as  technical  assistance  and  consultation.  Puf)lishes  a 
newsletter  and  a  maga/ine,  and  holds  a  yearly  national  conference. 
,  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Elementary  and  Early  Childhood  Education  (KRK7FTCK), 
I'niversiiy  ol  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana,  Oillege  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  UrbaiUL  11.61801;  (217)  :5:^:V1S86.  A  federally  funded 
clearinghouse.  Operates  an  abstracting/indexing  service  for  current  litera- 
tui  e  and  publishes  a  newsletter ,  occasional  paper  s,  and  many  free  lesoui  cc 
lists. 

Ehe  Cfantsm/mship  Center,  1 0!5 1  South  (  W  and  Avenue,  I  .os  Angeles,  C\  900 1 5; 
(21!5)  749-4721,  Publishes  \hc  (hantMnanship  Xext's,  does  training,  and  makes 
available  a  wide  r  ange  of  publications  in  the  ar  ea  of  fundraising,  r  esour  ces, 
and  proposal  writing. 

N<itioiial  Assf)ciation  lor  (Jiild  Care  ManagetnerU 

1800  M  Street,  NAV. 

Washington,  DC  200:56 

(202)452-8100  \  • 

Sationul  Assne'iation  fof  the  Education  of  YouH^  Children  (NAEYC),  18.H4  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NAV.,  VVashingion,  DC  20009;  (202)  2:52^8777.  A  large 
national  association  with  local  (AEYC)  affiliates.  Besides  publications  by 
these  loc  al  groups,  N.AEYC  publishes  Youn^j;  Children  bimonthly,  in  addition 
to  books  and  pamphlets  that  are  of  excellent  (jualrty.  NAEYC  holds  an  an- 
nual fall  confer  eru  e. 

ERIC 

hiiiiffliirnrfTiaaaa 
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N^uiional  Black  Child  Dovclopmt'ni  institute 
146:^  kh(Kle  Island  Avenuf,  N.W. 
Washington.  DC  2()()()5  ' 
(202.)  :^87-l28i 

The  SntUmal  Commission  on  Rcsonrccs  for  Youth,  Inc.,  605  Coriinion wealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02213;  ((il?)  :55:^-,S:^()9,  i  he  Commission  fosters  pro- 
grams that  provide  opportunilies  for  young  people  IVom  10  to  18  to  as- 
sume responsihilitv  and  to  make  a  torn ril>ulion  irj  their  eommunities.  Its 

-  resouree.s  include  a  national  elcaringhfjuse;  films  and  videotapes;  hooks, 
guides,  and  manuals;  and  a  quarterlv  newsletter, 

Nali(^nai  (a  edentiaiing  Program 

Child  l)e\elopment  AsstKi.ite  Credentialing  Conunission 
!  M 1  C  Street,  N AV.,  Suite  802 
Washington,  !)C  20005 
1 800y  12-1-4:^10 

Xotionol  h  m/>loyv)  Siijypoytnl  Child  Coir  Ptojrrt,  Child  Care  Information  Service, 
:^6:^  Kast  Villa  Street,  Pasadena,  CA  91101;  796-4341.  Based  upon 

iheit  unent  national  survey  ol  ernpUner-supported  child  care,  the  Project 
has  wiMKMi  a  how-to  manual  (tentative  publishing  date,  Decemher  1982)  for 
'  e!npk)vers  (inc hiding  information  on  needs  assessment,  cost  benefit  analv- 

'  sis.  existing  employe! -s[)oirsc»ed  piogiams,  t-tc.)  and  h.rs  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  pi  ograins  across  the  (Oiintrv*. 

Schonl'Aire  Child  Core  Pioprt,  VVellesie\  College  Center  (or  Keseaieh  on 
Women,  VVclleslcy.  MA()2i81;  (617)  2:^5-0:V20,  x2546  or  x2547.  I'he  proj- 
ect provides  technical  assisrance,  information,  and  referral,  and  distributes 
A  wide  range  of  written  materials  lor  those  wishing  to  start  s(  bool-age  child 
cire  prc^giams  or  those  in  need  of  .issisiance  with  current  [)iogiams, 

Sihool  Airr  Soles,  WO.  Bo\  120671,  Nashville,  l\\  :^72I2;  (615)  292-4957. 
( Mso  see"af)Ove:  \jtn  School  Coir:  ,1  liesonra'  Iwitn  jor  School-Age  Care.)  A 
newsletter  lor  teat  bets  and  (hrectors  designed  speeibcallv  foj  those  in  the 
field  WO!  king  tlirectlv  with  school-.»ge  c  hildren. 


Appendix  1  , 

GETTING  APPROVAL  (Chapter  4) 


t:niNA  public:  schools 

5555  West  70th  Street  xm  loftn 

Kdi.ia,  Minnesota    55435  .  M^^X  2^,  1980 


\  (}:   '  Superintendent,  School  Board,  and  Community  Education  Advisory 

Council 

FROM:         I  ask  Forte  for  Fdina  Sch(M)l  Ajre  Child  Care  Program: 

Raymond  Bechtle,  Administrative  Liaison 

Ardis  Blunienthal 

Pam  Keating 

Barbara  Nielsen 

Ali(e  Randall 

(irelchen  Shanight 

Ardyth  Walther  ' 
SLBJFCT:    Reconnnendation  for  a  School  Age  Child  Care  Program  for  Edina,' 

hoginning  Scpteniher  2,  1980 

coNcyirs  l nderlyinc;  i  he  recommendation 

.  for  a  SC^(X)L  A(;E  child  care  program  FOR  EDINA 

'I  heic  is  a  presenr  and  growing  need  in  Edina  for  before-  and  after-school 
child  care  At  present  the  needs  iA  many  children  and  their  families  are  not  being 
met  ade(,uatelv.  Children  with  a  need  for  such  care  are  enrolled  in  private  schools 
which  provide  such  service;  some  are  cared  for  in  the  homes  of  sitters;  some  are 
cared  lor  bv  siblings;  and  many  return  to  empty  homes  to  care  for  themselves. 
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A  Sdiool  Age  C:hikl  Can-  Vio^rvAin  iov  ihMww  in  ^nuies        is  proposed  lor 
F.dina.  Such  a  pn)gram  would  l)c  tolallv  sell-supporiin^  by  ihosc  usin^  its  services 
and  wi>uld  Ih'  adinniisiered  bv  a  parent  l)oard.  It  has  been  found  ihai  the  best 
localifjn  for  su<  h.  programs  is  one  ceiiiral  to  tlie  commnnity  that  can  he  served  by 
existing  transpoi  talion  svstems.  I  he  best  sites  are  usualU  schools.  Start-up  funding 
is  necessary  for  siu  li  programs.  The  progianis  then  become  self-suppoiting  within 
six  rm)ndis  to  one  veai .  Such  stai  t-up  seed  money  of  ten  originates  liom  the  city's 
community  lesouue  budget  and  is  leimbursed  as  soon  as  p().ssil)le. 'Comimmities 
surroundiiig  F.dina  which  presently  provide  such  programs  include  liloomington, 
Hopkins,  .Si,  Louis  Park,  Robbinsdale,  and  Minneapolis.  Richfield  is  developing 

oue.  '  •  -I 

We  l>eliev<»  F.dina  needs  a  before-  and  af  ter-schf)ol  child  cue  program  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  K  B.  Siu  h  a  program  would  meet  tlie  very  impf)rtant  needs  of  our 
Fdina  children  and  provide  a  source  fc)r  family  support  in  tlie  comnimiity.  The 
puigranr  would  also  })enefit  Kdina  in  other  ways:  children  who  are  leaving  public 
.  scliools  foi  piivate  sc  hools  which  pn)vide  siich  care  would  remain  or  return  to  the 
Kdina  s(  »K)ols;  voungei  working  families  would  be  attracted  to  F.dina.  wliich  would 
be  good  for  F.<hna  and  Fdina's  schools;  the  program  wf)uld  provide  funds  to  F.dina 
schools  a!i<l  iM,»ke  nst-  of  empty  classrooms:  and  the  program  would  make  Fdina 
comji)etiii\e  \Mlh  sin  rounding ( omnumiries  as  to  services  pi ovided  in  this  iinpoi  iam 
area  of  (hild  (are  and  family  suppoU. 


SI  RVFV  RFSi:i;i  S  AS  OF  MAV  19,  1980 

File  purposes  ol  this  l>ner  survey  are  to  determine  the  nee<l  fo!  and  imeresl  in 
this  dav  (are  progr  am  and  to  find  out  the  numbers  of  people  interested  in  various 
kinds  of  servi(  t\ 

Please  che(  k  the  a'p|)i(>priate  items; 
Results 

27       1.  I  am  n(»i  mteresled  in  thisi  hlld  care  program  in  1980-81  but  would  be 
interested  in  1981-82. 

r>7      2   1  inn  intert^sted  in  this  (  hild  (  are  program  for  my  childiren)  who  will  be 

  ingradeis)  K  -  29.  1  st  -  2b,  2nd  -  1 7,  :^rd     20,  4th  -  15,  :5th  -  7,  bth 

--'•1.  ,  •  ' 

1  would  be  interested  in  service  at  these  times: 

68  a.  Before  school — from  6:45  a.m. 

~  I  b.  During  .\.M.  kindergarten— 0:00  a.m. -12:00  i'.m. 
— .  1(  .  Hniing  f.M.  kindergarten— 1 2:00-:^::V5  i»,m. 

100  <L  Aftei  s(  ho()l-~:V.OO-(>:00  P.M. 

87~  c.  On  s(  h<>ol  dismissal  days— ():4r)  A,M.-b:00  \\m, 

iTtT  1.  T)  days  per  week  (exclusive  of  holidays). 

T8~  \f.   1  to  4  (lavs  per  week  (exclusive  of  holidays). 

4.  Name  \onr  ( hild(ren)'s  elementrU y  s(  hool(s). 

Concord       :^0  Creek  Valley  22 


eOornelia        22  Highlands  ^  :^0 

Countryside  2.H  Our  Lady  of  (ira(  e  7 
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125       5,  I  would  like  lo  bv  on  ihr  lisi  for  ruiuri'  infoiinnlionjil  mailings. 

7 i       6.  I  wocdd  hv  inu  vcswd  in  parut  ipaiing  in  fiind  raising  12  ,  [)ro^nmi 
plannin^^  30  >  mm  \  ing  on  iho  Advisorv  Board  25  i  serving  as  a  volun- 
tcvr    4  , 

\unilK'r    V'oiM' roininrnrs  (08  responses): 

1,  \V<>ii(it  rf ul  [>i (>^ri .im,  t'ndnisiasii( ,  inu( h  !i<'cd<»d,  cit , 

2.  A  ncirssiiv 

.S.  Ri'(|nrsis  for  srrvid'  in  hon'ic  school — or  on  Kasi  or  Wcsi  Side. 
'\.  Soint*  paiTius  work  varying  .srhi'<lulrs  ca<ii  week  and  need  lhat  flexi- 


bililv  in  sihednlin^  retjuesied  ^loiiis. 

3.   !  here  are  inanv  yoini^ children  goiii^  home  lo  l)e  alone  wlio  ni'ed  ihis 
can*.  ,  - 

{\.  Inien'st  in  (Kiasional  laie — nol  on  regular  basis, 

7,  pAisteiK  e of  program  woukt  make  a  difference  as  lo  wh'eiher  <  hildreii 
atlend  Kdina  Public  Schools. 

H.  Opposed.  , 

9.  Mirmnum  cost  is  a  fador.  c 
10-  I'lt'fer  ihis  kind  oi  program  lo  in-home  can*.  ^ 


RKCOMMKNDA  I  IONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  A(;K  Cllll.l)  CARK 

pro(;ram  for  f.dina 

Uase<l  on  die  results  of  die  ( oniniitnily  sui  \ey  and  on  dieconcepls  pres(Mile<l  in  the 
AH  onipanviiigio\  ei  infoi  rnalion,  lli^e  'I'ask*  Force  foi  a  S(  liool  Age  (IhiM  ('are  Pro- 
gram r ('( oinmeiids  ilie  following  sieps  be  laken: 

1.  riial  a  non-profil  .nid  self-suppoi  liiig  St  hool  .AgeClliild  (lai'e  Piogram  beesial>- 
lished  l)\  Seplenibrr  2,  1980. 

2.  I  li./i  I  he  Scliool  Age  (Uiild  ()ai  e  Program  be  licensed  and  tieveloped  a<  co!  (liiig 
lo  die  siand.uds  of  die  Minnesota  Slate  Depariirienl  of  Welfare. 

That  an  Advisorv  hoard  foi  the  Scliool  .AgeOliild  (lare  Program  be  established, 
I  his  Board  sliall  (  onsisi  of  not  more  llian  ten  people  and  \>c  (oiiiposetl  of  par- 
ents and  ((>tnninnil\  citi/eiis  it*preseiiting  sut h  gioups  as  ('ommuniiy  F.duca- 
Iton,  (;oimnunii\  Resoui<  e  I'oob  PI  A  ('ouncil,  I  .eagu<- of  Women  Votei  s,  hool 
pi  intip.ii  of  silt*  scliool.  disirit  I  .idministraiive  liaison. 
I.   I  hal  siait-np  funding  in  the  amoutit  of  $1,. 500  to  S2/)()0  f)e  a<lvan<Vd  by  ('om- 
mumt\  Fdu<aiion,  ihisamoinii  lo  bt^  i  t'inibm  sed  by  the  School  .Age  ( iliild  i.Air 
Piogiaiii.  ,  . 

i  h.tt  th<'  .\dvisoi\  Boairl  of  llii*  School  Ag<'  (!liiUI  ('ar<-  Piogiam  be  responsible 
for  tfie  luring  of  a  licensed  Program  Diit  ctoi .  \ 
6.   riiai  the  F.dina  S<  hool  Boat  (I  authoi  i/e  the  !t*asing  of  fat  iliiie.s  anti  contracts  for 
ir.uispoii.ilion  and  food  services. 
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REN  rAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
VVINC:HES TER  CHILD  CARE,  INCORPORATED 
AND  WINCHESTER  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


l/  The  are;i  to  Ix:  rented  is  on  the  lower  floor  of  Lincoln  School,  located  at  161 
Mysti(  Valley  Parkway,  Winchester,  MA  01B90.  and  as  identified  in  the  attjiched 
floor  plan,  I  he  room  marked  "x''  on  the  attached  lloor  plan  shall  l)e  dedicated 
for  use  hy  the  after  school  pr()grani.  Other  areas  on  the  floor  plan  shall  be 
shared  spac-cs.  Ail  shared  s^ace  shall  be  left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
found  by  thie  director  of"  the  after  school  jjrogram. 

2.  The  rental  pericxl  will  commence  on  January  4,  1982  and  will.be  a  tenancy  at 
will,  the  rental  pericnl  will  end  on  June  30,  1981.  Eitlier  party  may  terminate 
die  lental  agreement  by  giving  tlie  other  party  ninety  (90)  days'  notice  in  writ- 
ing  of  its  intent  to  terminate.  I  he  rental  agreement  shall  not  go  into  effect  until 
January  4,  1982. 

rhr  lioui  s'of  operation  on  regularly  scheduled  school  days  will- be  from 
2:45  r.M.  uiiiil  'vM)  p.m.  On  early  releasc-tiiiqe  days  die  hours  of  operation  will 
be  from  1 1  ;45  a.m.  to  5:.50  p.m..  and  during  vacation  periods  when  the  school  is 
not  in  session  the  hours  of  operation  will  be  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:50  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  During  holidays  and  snow  days  the  after  school  program 
will  not  use  school  space.  During  February  vacation  week  and  the  full  days  at 
the'end  of  June  following  scliool  closing  (through  June  25),  Winchester  Clhild 
Care,  Inc.  has  die  option  to  relocate  the  program  in  order  to  save  costs,  with  die 

^    Noic:  This  agiTemcnt  is  in  ihe  pHKess  of  revision. 
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provision  that  the  dii  cc  tor  of  the  program  shall  notify  the  principal  of  Lincoln 
School  two  (2)  weeks  in  advance.  In  such  cases,  the  teiiant  would  not  he  using 
the  school  space  or  school  custodial  services,  and  therefore  would  not  he 
charged  for  additional  custmlial  services. 

■         o-  '.if-' 

4.  The  rental  rate  wi  I  be^as  follows: 

A.  If  the  enrollment  is  under  fif  teen  ( 1 5)  children  on  a  full-time  basis,  the  rate 
shall  be  four  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($450)  for  the  term  of  this  rental 
agreement. 

B.  If  the  enrollmenl'is  between  hfteen  (15)  and  twenty  (20)  children  on  a 
full-time  basis,  Ithe  rental  will  be  six  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($650)  for  this 
period  of'^time.** 

C^.    If  the  enrollment  exceeds  twenty  (20)  childien  on  a  full-time  basis,  the 

School  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  renegotiate  the  rental. 
I).    The  rental  iden,tihed  above  will  include  light  and  heat  and  routine  custo- 
dial services  performed  by  cust(Klians  during  their  regularly  scheduled 
hours.  ^ 
(  ' 

5.  The  minimal  rental  for  the  six-mont^j^period  shall  be  a  toliil  of  four  bundled 
fiftv  dollars  ($450).  Rental  shall  be  paid  in  five  (5)  installments,  beginning  on 
Februj^uy  I  and  ending  on  June  I,  and  shall  be  based  on  the  ninnber  of  children 
enrolled  f  ull  time  on  the  15th  of*  the  month  prior  to  die  due  date  for  payment, 
the  Krst  of  the  month,  as  stipulated  l>elow: 

A.  If  the  enrollment  is  under  eight  (8)  children,  tiie  rental  for  that  period  shall 
be  sir^ty  dollars  ($60).  * 

B.  If  the  enrollment  is  between  eight  (8)  and  fourteen  (14)  children,  the  rental 
for  that  period  shall  be  ninety  dollars  ($90). 

(!.    If  the  cnh)llhient  is  between  fifteen  (15)  and  twenty  (20)  children,  the. 

rental  for  that  period ^hall  be  one  hundred  thirty  dollars  ($11^0). 
n.    On  or  l)efore  June  15,  Winchester  Child  C'are,  Inc.  will  pay  the  balance  of 

the  rental  as  set  by  the  rental  charges  identified  in  Section  4  of  the  rental 

agreement.  "^'f 

6.  Property  insurance  for  the  structure  shall  l)e  the  responsibility  of  the  landlord. 
Wiiuhesler  (^hild  C>are,  Inc.,  however,  will  be  responsible  for  olvaininga  com- 
prehensive liability  insurance  policy  which  provides  for  a  minimum  coverage  of 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  for  property  , da  mage  (each  occurrence)  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mil  Hon  dollars  ($250,000)  for  bodily  injury  (each  occur- 
rence). A  (opy  of  the  insurance  policy(ies)  shall  be  furnished  to  the  School  De- 
piUtinent. 

7.  Ilie  tenant  shall  \hi  responsible  either  through  payment  or  replacement  for 
daniage  to  e(juipment  and  facilities  cadsed  direcdy  by  the  children  or  staff  of 
the  after  sc  hool  program.  The  tenant  shall  not  be  responsible  for  normal  wear 

y  and  tear  of  e(|Uipnienr  and  fa(  ilities.  Repair  of  damage  to  equipment  and  facili- 
ties caused  bv  circunist;mces  of  persons  nor  assoc  iaicd  direcdy  with  the  program 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  tfie  landlord. 
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8  In  the  event  additional  ciisUHiuil  lovei  age  is  iei|uiicd,  Winchester  Cinld  C.are, 
Ini  shall  be  responsible  for  payment  of  the  additionaj  time  requned  of  the 
custodian  at  the  Vate  specified  in  the  Agreement  iKtween  the  Wmchester  Cais- 
lodians'  Association  and  ilic  VVinchesttM*  School  Committee,  ^ 

9;  In  all  cases  VViychcster  Child  (^.ire.  Inc.  must  complv  with  local  state  and  federal 
regulations.'  \ 


Roger  A.  ftauman,Ml.). 

Chairman,  Winchester  School  Committee  a 


William  C:.  MacDonald 
Siiperintendent  of  vSchools 


Jeanne  I).  Dufiy,  Piesident 
Winchester  CUiild  Care,  Incoi  poraied 


_^ — ^ — . 

Lav. 

Lav. 

\ 

Passageway 

■  ■  \ 

'  Large  Classroom 
(dedicated  space) 
27.6  X  48  feet 

^-H  

Wctivity  Room 
(shared  space) 
^4  X  34.6  feet 

Cloak  Room 
1 1  X  23  feet 

FLOOR  PLAN 

i 
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Kd(;KNK  LA  rCH  KEY  BYI.AVVX 
(with  proposed  revisions — 3/2.5^f) 

Ar  licit  I.  Namk 

The  (orpor^iK*  nainc  o!  this  Aj^nu  v  is  Kiigcne  I.aich  Key  whose  adniinistraiivc 
olfiee  is  located  .m  rhe  (jiy  o!  F.ii^eue,  Lane  (^oiinfy,  Oregon. 

ARIK.I.K  11.  Pl'KPOSt 

In  the  ex:eT(  ise  of  its  charier  powers,  die  .Agency  aims  to  proinf)te  child  develop- 
ment in  Lane  C.oiinty  through: 

1.  The  S(ho()l  yea<  operations  of  l)efore  anci/or  after-school  chiki  caring  pro- 
grams for  enrolled  Lauh  Key,  elementary-age  children. 

2.  The  vacation  time  (siun)ncr,  winter,  and  spring)  operation  ol  full  daycare 
programs  fcjr  enrolled  elementary-age  children. 

Kstal)lishmeni  c^f  hoard -approved  new  ({enters  when  need  is  proven  and 
rnonev  is  available. 

4.  Assisting  other  organizations  and  groups  in  Lane  (>ounty  tc)  establish  siniihir 
programs  through  responding  to  inc|uiries,  establishing  models  ol  high  <|ual- 
itv,  and  rbrough  technical  assistance  and  information. 

Aki  u:i>  IIL    Boaki)  ok  Dikkcioks 

.S>^.  /.     I  he  corporate  powers  of  the  Agenc  y  are  vested  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, who  shall  ccmtrol  all  matters  of  policy  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  agency. 
Sec: 2.     I  he  Board  of  Direc  tors  shall  include  as  a  minimum: 

a.  One  parent,  elected  by  the  process  outlined  in  Article  VI.  Sec.  2.,  of  an 
enrolled  child  f  rom  each  schocjl  attendance  area. 

b.  0»e  representative  from  community  schools.  , 

c .  One  repiesentative  from  Lane  C Comity  4-C/s. 

d.  Suc  h  other  positions  as  authorized  by  the  directors. 

.SVc.  3.  Kach  site  shall  select,  by  the  elec  tive  proc  ess  outlined  in  Article  VL  Sec.  2., 
an  alternate  parent  direc  tor  who  shall  have  voting  power  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  the  absenc  e  of  a  regular  parent  representative. 

Sei\  4.  A  c|Uorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  shall  be  four  (4)  members 
Ol  their  alternates.  I  he  ac  t  of  the  majority  ol*  the  Directors  present  at  a  meeting,  at 
whic  h  a  cjuorum  of  Direc  tors  is  present,  shall  be  the  act  of  the  Board  of  Direc  tors. 

Sec.  5.  Parent  representatives  and  alternates  shall  serve  two-year  terms,  with  a 
maxim uni  of  two  conscTutive  terms.  \^ 

AkikikIV.    Mfiii\(-s  \ 

Sec.  I .  There  shall  be  a  minimum  often  (10)  Board  of  Director  meetings  a  year, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  majority  vote. 

Set.  2,  It  is  the  duly  of  members Of  the  Board  of  Direetois  to  attend  meetings 
legidiirlv.  If  a  meml)er  misses  twc)  consec  utive  meetings  without  a  valid  reason,  it 
shall  be  the  respcmsibility  c)f  the  Secretary  to  advise  him/her  that  after  the  third 
consecutive  absence  he/she  may  be  replaced  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Sot  km:  Kugeiie  Laich  Rev.  Inc.,  Kugene,  Oregon. 
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Sec.  3.    Members  of  the  Board  of  l)ire(  tors  shall  be  notified  prior  to  each  bo;w(l 
meeting. 

Ari  k  I  K  Y     l^^^T      OK  Board  Direciors  and  Officers 
SVr.  /.    Yhe  (iiitics  of  ihe  Board  Directors  are: 

a. .    I  o  attend  monthly  Board  of  Directors  meetings.  .  ^ 

b.  I  (>  notif  y  the  alternate  parent  representative  of  Board  decisions, 

c.  I  ()  aipnge  lliat  the  alternate  parent  repiesenlative  attend  board  meet- 
ings in  the  event  the  ftoard  inember  is'  unable  to  attend.  . 

(I.     l  o  represent  the  interest  and  concerns  of  their  site's  Latch  Key  clients. 

e.  !  ()  St  rve  on  l,ati  b  Key  conmiittees  as  necessary  to  f  urther  the  success  of 
I.atdi  Key.  '  . 

f.  *  lo  work  widi  the  school  site  diiectorjn  aditrcssing  the  concerns  .md 

needs  of  their  site.  , 
.SVr,  2,     1  he  duties  of  the  alternate  parent  repi  esentative  are: 

a.     I  o  attend  Board  of  Directors  meewngs,  as'a  voting  meml)er,  when  the 

legulai  |).uent  representative  is  unable  to  participate- 
f).     I  ().  nif  orni  oneself  al)out  Board  decisions  and  other  Latch  Key  concerns. 
t\     io  \\i)\  k  with  the  school  site  director  in  addressing  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  their  site.  ^ 
Sn.  3.  .  I  lie  Dnectors  shall  ele(  I  annually,  in  die  nionth  of  January,  f  rom  their 
number  a  Ptesideni,  a  Secretary,  and  a  iVeasurer.  All  of  ficers  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  and  no  of  ficer  sliall  succ  eed  himself  more  than  once. 

Sec.  4,  I  he  President  sludl  pi  eside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Dii  cctoi  s  and 
shall  represent  the  Board  of  DiiT^  tors  for  the  business  and  aVfah  s  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Sec,  5.     I  he  Secr  etary  sliall  provide  tliat  a  rea)rd  of  all  ineetiiigs-is  preserved  and ' 
keep  an  attendance  reioid.  In  the  ai)seiice  of  the  Piesideiit,  the  Secietaiy  shall 
presjrde  and  perform  bis/her  duties. 

VVr.  6,  1  he  1  reasurei  sliall  have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Board  in- 
formed ^)f  tlie  Agency  s  hnaiicial  status.  The  Treasuier  shall  countersign  ehccks, 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency.  In  the  absence  of  the  rrcasurei  ,  iiiabillt)  of 
that  of  ficer  to  serve,  or  current  vacancy  of  the  treasurer  or  Administrator,  checks 
may  f)e  (ounier-signed  f)y  another  officer.  I'wo  authori/ed  signatures  aic  required 
on  all  ( he(  ks. 

Ari  icif.  VL  Vacancies 

See.  L  When  a  Board  member  has  missed  three  (3)  consecutive  meetings  and 
lias  not  arranged  b)r  alternate  attendance  nt  Board  meetings,  tlie  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Boaid  member,  the  school  site  director,  and  the  Board  that  a  vacancy 
exists  in  the  position.  *f  he  siteftiltcriiate  shall  serve  as  regular  Board  member  until  a 
permanent  selection  is  made  through  the  following  elective  process.- 

Str.  2.  Upon  the  vaiatiiig  of  a  parent  representative  or  ;ilternatc  represejitative 
position  on  the  Board  of  Dii  ec  tors,  tlie  director  of  the  I^Uch  Key  site  affected  will, 
within  one  iiiontli:  >^  / 

1.  Announce  the  vacancy  and  solicit  nominations  to  fill  the  position.  ^ 

2.  Public  ize  the  nomination  and  make  arrangements  for  election  of  a  new 
.    parent  representative. 
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Preside  ovoi  cictiw)!!  of  the  new  piirciu  rcprcscmaiivc.  ^  ^ 
4.    NN)Ufy  ihe  FAigcric  LaulrKcy  A(lrniiiislrai()r  ()f"  the  (kx'/sic)!!. 
1'hc  site  dirt-t lor  and  silo  parents  may  pariicipau*  in  the  votii/g.  The  nominee 
'receiviijg  a  majority  of  i he  votes  shall  become  the  site's  represeiUative. 

S/T.  3.     in  the  event  of  vacancy  in  an  offic  e»  a  replacement  wyl  be  elected  ai  ihe 
nexi  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of"  l)i!  ectf)rs.  '  j 

Sec,  4.    Al^officer  replacements  piall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 
officer  fx'ing  replaced.  _       .  \  ^ 

ARIK.I.K  VII.     COMMII'IKKS  . 

Sec, J.     The  Hoard  may  dcsigniite  from  time  to  time  such 'staiMiiig  or  a(i  ht)C 
committees  as  needed  to  carry  on  its  business,  (^hairpei sons  for  ylommitlees  and  a 
m.ijority  of  comiViiltce  members  inust  be  l^oard  inenif  )ers.  Otlieh  pat  cuts  or  com- 
'  numiiy  members  ma\  be  added.  Standing  (Committees  shall  ine|ude,  but  not  bo 
limited  to.  Kxecutive,  Personnel,  and  Finance.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  I'he  !esponsil)ility  f'oi  appointment  of  Coimiiittees  lies  with  the  President 
an<i  IS  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Recommendations  for  ap- 
pointment may  come  from^  any  source. 

Sec,  h  Kxecutive  (x)mmitlee.  Tlie  Executive  (Committee  shall  consist  of"  the 
elected  offi(  vts  of  the  Board  of  I)ire(  tors  and  the  chairpersoJis  or  a  com  mill  ee  rep-  . 
resentative  f roin  all  si.mding  committees,  Kxecutive  committee  memlxMS  must  be 
vx)ting  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Kxecutive  Committee  may  act  in 
"  emergencies  between  Board  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Kxecutive  (committee  shall  serve  also  as  a  Grievance  (Committee  in  all  program 
m.itters  and  as  ati  appc;iils  board  for  staff  grievances  after  non-resolution  in  the^ 
Personnel  Clonnnittee. 

Sec.  4.  PersoTiiiel  C()irinnttee.  The  Per.sonnel  C^ommiltee  shall  consist  of"  (at 
least)  two  Board  metribers  and  two  staff  members  and  shuli  meet  on  a  monthly  basts. 

f'liis  c(.)mnntiee  will  recommend  policy  and  procedure  regarding  salaries, 
benefits,  hours,  .md  working  conditions  that  permit  the  employment  and  reteiuion 
of  (jualified  staf  f  in  order  to  provide  cjuality. service. 

The  conimittee  will  also  review  :md  when  necessary,  revise  j(.)b  descriptions  and 
*  evaluating-  procedures  and  keep  and  monitor  personnel  policies  and  procedm  es  .so 
ttii^t  ihev  aVe  up  to  date.  I  he  Personnel  Committee  will  also  a(  t  as  a  grievance  com- 
mutee  for  st.if  (.  • 

I  hl:  recommendations  of  the  Personnel  C'ommittee  shall  be  |)resented.  to  the 
"Board  ot  l>ii'e(  tors  fVir  constdeTart^^^^^^  ,  " 

.S>r.  5.  Finaiue  Committee.^  Tfie  Finance  Committee  shall  e.srabli.sh  and  pe- 
riodic allv  revix"w  .)11  fm.mcial  accounting  procerluies  and  f)olicies~;md  shall  take 
steps,  li  ne(essarv,  to  assure  that  the  accounting  procedures  and  policies  employed 
provide  an  adecjuate  system  of  (  hecks  and  "ontrols  f-br  the  funds  of" the  ( orporation. 

llie  Cr)mmiiLee  shatl  review  the  budget  prepared  by  the  administrator  and  ap- 
•v.nov^  'n<f  final  form  for  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  review  budget 
adjustments  between  categories  if  over  I09f  of  gross  arnouiU  of  administrative 
[)U(l«,H*t,  review  and  approve  line  it-em  adjustments  of  budget  recommended  bv  Ad- 
mi  nisi  rat  or.  ,  -  -  , 
Ihe  CT<mfmitt,e'e"sliall  .review  and  appVove  any  financial- transact  ions  of  a  non- 
*n)utine  nature. '  , 
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As  feasible,  ilif  C:()iii!nitti'e.?ihall  Uy  lainiliar  with  (lisbursements  authorize^  tor 
the  corporation^  federal  and  state  grant  monies, 

•I'he  Committee  shall  select  an  auditor  and  review  the  annual  audit.s  j)f  the  cor^Do- 
ration\  atVouiits  and  transmit  li  l  eport  to  the  Board  of  Diiectors. 

'I  heCojiimiitee  shalj  review  all  nionthlv  balance  sheets  and  statemdnts  of  oper\^i- 
ti(m  preparecji  for  the  corporation's  accounts. 

The  Committee  shall  keep  a((lui^ate  minutes  of  its  meetings, 

'I  he  Committee  shall  review  nf-w  giant  applications  and  funding  reciuests,  con-^ 
sifier  receipt  of  new  grants  and  fiinds  as  a  new  l)udget  and  make  recopimendations 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  As  feasible,  provide  leadership  in  fund  rai.^jing  activitit,\s. 

AkTicii:  VIII.  SiM'V 
.  .S>r.  Ir    I  here  shall      an  admiiiisn  aior  and  such  othej-  men^bers  of  the  staff  aS' 
the  B(jard  of  Directors  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  oi"  tht^  Agency. 

.SV.  2.    'l^he  Administrator  shall  employ  such  staff  as  are  requir<,»d  to  carry  .out 
the  purposes  and  ol)jeciives  of  the  Agency  in  accoi  clance  with  policies  established  by 
/'the  Board  of  Diiectors.  The  Admirristrator  shall  keep  the  Board  fully  informed  on 
*  all  aspects  ri  tfie  .Vgency  and  shall  be  the  medium  of  conyiumicatiOns  between  all 
/  depaitmeiits  ut  the  Agency  and  between  the  Agency  and  the  cominunity. 

AkriCl.K  IX.     ()R(.AVJ/..ArK>N  .    *  ,  r> 

.SVf.  /.  1  he  work  ol  the  Agency  shall  be  organized' under  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  such  comiqittees  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Directors.  , 

Sfc  2.  The  menjbership  of  all  committees,  excepting  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pipident. 

Sfc,  3.  Liaison  Committee.  I  be  formation  of  a  program  Liaison  Comiiiiitee  at 
each  school  site  sliall  be  an  optioii  available  to  each  program.  This  coimnittee  shall 
consist  of  the  school  pi  incipal,  tHe  school  community  coordinator  (in  the  commu- 
nitv  schools),  the  program  director,  the  Latch  Key  Board  member,  and  the  Latch 
Key  Administrator,  .  ''  .  " 

This  committee  shall  serve  as  a  body  to  consider  and  resolve  program  issues.  If 
the  program  issue  recjui res  Bf)ard  action,  this  committee  may,  with  a  majority  vote,. 
re(|uest  action  of  tlie  Board.  This  committee  shall  serve  a^  the  ()fficial  channel  of 
(onimunication  l.)etween  the  ptogiam  and  tlie  Board  of  Directors. 

ARricii:  X.    Amk.vomknt.s  ^  . 


t()!.s  at  which  a,(juorimi  of  Directors  is  prt^sent  by  a  t-^o-thirds  (%)  majority  vote  at 
such  a  meeting,  Noti(  c  of  the  geneial  characfer  of  any.proposed  amendment  must 
hti  mailed  to  the  membership  at  least  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 


Sifj^natuh's  ()/  nutnfmnUtrs  and  fidatfl  tnmhfrs: 
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GUIDELINES  FOl^?  SETTING 
POLICY  (Chapter  6) 


LI  ABLE  OF  CX)N  r  EN  I  S  OF 
A  PARENT  HANDBOOK 


activities 

Advisory  Ooinrnillfc  mul 

A(ivis<)ry  Board 
attc-r-sthool  adivities 
hrtakrast  , 
(ost  of  program 
( hildrt  n's  rights 
J  h  i  U i  r f  n ' s  r t's  po n  s i  f ) i  1  i  t i  cs 
communication 
cf  HI  fere  I  ires 
discipline 
c|vcss 

dioppin^  oiil  o(  pi  ogt.trn 
early  dismissal  da\s 
eniertrencies 
emcrgencv  closings  ^ 
cnrollincnl 
field  liips 
fees  ' 

food  and  snacks  ,  

forn^s  ncd'ssarv  lor  etirollmcint 
holidays  \ 


hours 

illness 

late  lee 

licensing 

medication 

I7ieetings 

new  student  checklist 
non-school  day  care 
Parent  Assistance  Fund 
parent  participation 
parents'  rights  ^ 
parents*  responsibilities 
,  personal  helongings 
prograiiis  offered 
registration  Tee 
lelease  of  children 
sliding  lee  subsidy 
snacks 
staffing 

telephone  numbers 

tiaiisportatioii 

vacations 


Sol  Kc  k;  (:r)nti'ms.(>f  "Advetuure  (iluh  Pairtits'  Manual,"  for  I.nuoln,  Sunny  Hollow.  ;uid 
Nrill  Afiyenlurc  C!lul)  Ptogr.injs,  C!()Inyu^!lil^  Kdutatiori  and  Set  vids,  hidrprtidriit  Sriioc 
Disuid  2HI,  Kol)l)U>sdaU'  Area  Sihooh,  Minnrsoia,  1978.  '  , 
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WRi  ri  EN  C;UIDELINES  TO  FACILITATE 
PROGRAM  OPERATION 


Children  s  Respomibilitics 

Childrt-n  need  to  be  responsible: 

1.  For  learning  to  take  the  tonsecjuences  for  their  own  actions. 

2.  For  respecting  the  rules  that  guide  them  during  the  school  day;  for  controlling 
ihelr  feelings  so  that  their  actions  do  not  harm^anyone  In  the  program. 

3.  For  not  willfully  desiructing  or  harming  any'equlpment  or  property  In  the 
building  or  anyone  else's  while  they  are  in  the  program. 

4.  For  sharing  ecjuipnient  and  facilities  with  all  children  in  the  program. 

3.  For  remaining  with  a  staff  member  at  all  tinies^ind  notifying  them-if  they  need 
to  go  to  another  area. 

f).  signing  in  when  they  arrive  each  day  and  notifying  a  staff  inember  when 

they  need  to  i)e  somewhere  else. 

7.  For  coming  immediately  after  school,  unless  they  advise  a  staff  member 
Otherwise. 

8,  '  For  respecting  the  lules  of  the  Adventure  Club  Program. 

0.  For  dressing  appropriately  for  indoor  or  outdoor  play;  for  having  tennis 
shoes  av.iilable  to  wear  in  the  gym. 

10.    For  returning  materials  and  e(iuipnient  to  the  place  they  fouiid  them  for  other 

( hildten  to  find  before  taking  out  a  new  activity.  • 
1  1 .    For  carrying  out  an  activity  that  they  committed  themselves  to. 

Children  s  Rights 

1.  Sate  and  reliable  cnviroimieni.  '  I 

2.  I'se  all  the  e(|uipmem.and  space  on  an  e<juarbasis;  tt)  find  equipment  where 
ii  is  intended  and  in  tunctioning  condition.  \ 

Ffave  their  ideas  and  feelings  re'ipected. 

4.  Discipline  that  is  fair.  e(|uaL  ami  respectful  of  them. 

r>.    Fxpress  their  anger,  frustration,  disappointment,  Joy.  etc.  in  an  appropriate 
niiumer.. 

6.  Fxpiess  ili(Mr  creative  ability. 

7.  Fxplore  and  discover. 

8.  Continue  developing  their  full  potential,  o 
9:    Have  a  safe  environment  free  of  ha/ards. 

10.    Have  an  environment  that  offers  a  variety  of  choices:  physical,  quiet,  '"floor,, 
outdofH.  creative,  dramatic  play,  exploring. 
,11.   Have  a  right  to  voice  their  opinion  of  the  rules  and  the  activities.  t 
12.    flave  staff  members  that  care  about  them,  enjoy  being  with  thcin,  and  \ 
help  them  giow. 


Reprinted  from  the  ^'Adventure  Club  Parents'  Manuab"  Robbinsdale  Aie;i  Schools,  Min^ 
nesota. 

■      'a  ' 
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Parents'  Kighis 

Parents  huve  the  right  to: 

1.  Know  their  chiUircn  are  in  a  safe  enviionnient  where  tliey  are  free  to  select 
f  rom  a  variety  of  activities. 

2.  Participate  in  all  levels  of  (iecision-inakiiig  concerning  Iu)\y  their  children 
spend  the  day. 

'1    Know  whar  if\>(is  of  programs  and  activities  are  being  planned,  and  to  he 
offered  feedback  on  the  kin(is  of  activities  the  children  enjoy. 

4.  Share  concerns  with  the  staff  ,  Advisory  Conunittee,  or  f)oard  at  any  time, 
about  anything  they  do  not  Feel  is  in  the- best  mterest  of  the  children. 

5.  Know  if  rheii  child  is  misbehaving,  and  to  spepd  time  talking  with  the  sUi(f 
concerning  a  solution.  ^ 

6.  Know  if  tlietr  child  does  not  report  to  tfie  program  as  intended. 

7.  Know  wfien  tlie  children  will  be  going  any  place  other  tlian  whei  e  tlie  pro- 
gram is  usually  held. 

H.  Voic  e  spec  ial  concerns  and  consicierations  not  cc)vei*ed  in  this  manual,  and  to 
dis(  uss  special  cases  wliere  cKc^isional  excepti^ons  mayM:)e  made  f  rom  the  rules 
set  foitfi  in  tliisjnanual.  | 

Parents^  ResporuibilUirs 

Parents  lia\e  tJie  resjXHisibility  to: 

I.  Let  the  staf^f  know  it  tlieir  child  will  not  f)e  attending  for  the  day. 

2.  Observe  th^  rules  of  the  Adventure  Club  program  as  set  forth  in  this  manual 
and  in  any  jidditional  policy  statements.\ 

To  shaie  tlieir  concerns  witli  staff  memf)ers  and  Advisory  (.ouncil/Boarcl,  if 
the  pi'oi^ram  is  not  meeting  tHeir  civild's  needs. 
4.    Listen  to  concerns  that  staf  f  members  have  about  their  child's  behavior,  and  to 

work  through  an  agreeable  solution  to  any  problems  that  might  occur, 
f).    Know  about  any  change  in  policy  or  procedure. 
''6.    Know  the  discipline  prcxredureof  thelrenter  as  explained  in  this  manual, 
«  7,    Replace  any  equipment  that  their  child  is  responsible  for  misusing. 

8.  Sign  out  their  child  at  the  end  of  the  day;  to  notify  a  staff  member  when  taking 
a  chilci  from  the  center,  and  to  notify  a  staff  member  when  anodier  autliori/ed 
pel  son  is  pic  king  up  a  c  hild. 

1).    Inform  staf  f  if  ciiild  has  f)een  exposed  to  a  contagious  illness. 

10.  Notify  staff  Of  planned  vacation  and  either  absences  in  advance.. 

11.  Notify  staff  of  withdrawal  at  least  one  week  m  advance. 

12.  Pay  ires  on  time.  * 

l:k     IV^keep  the  c  liild's  record  up-to-date  witli  changes  in.  plione  numf)ers  and 

adch  esses. 
14.    Pic  k  up  (liildien  on  time. 


Appendix  4 

ADMINISTRATION  (Chapter  7) 


(guidelines  for  I  he  operation  of  extended  day 

PROGRAMS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
AS  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PR0(;RAM 
(Revised  3/20/78) 


1.  Eiich  progicim  sh:ill  he  approved  hy  the  School  Coininiilce  initially  after  re- 
ceiv  in|;  ieniali\  e  approval  from  the  Principal  and  Director  of  School  Plant 
according  to  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  section  entitled  "Regulations 
Regarding' Use  of  School  Plant  hy  Extended  Day  Programs." 

a.  The  Boardof  Directors  of  each  pr.ogram  shall  include  as  a  voting  member 
the  Principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  program  operates. 

b.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  each  program  shall  include,  as  an  ex  officio 
member,  a  member  of  the  Brookiine  School  Committee  to  be  designated 
ea(  b  year  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Brookiine  School  Committee, 

c.  Approval-renewals  shall  l)e  granted  iiiJiCCordance  with  the  terms  set  forth 
iVi  the  Sch(X)l  Plant  Director's  RdgulatSons. 

.  d.  Each  year  the  program  shall  file  With  the  Off  ice  of  the  Director  of  School 
Plant  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  niunbers  of  Extended  Day  per- 
sotmel  no  later  than  October  I .  After  that  date,  the  Director  of  Scho()l  Plant 
shall  provide  to  the  Assistant  Superintentlent  of  Schools  for  Cun  iculmn 
and  inst^iction  a  written  report  indicating  the  status  ot  records  provided 
hy  ea(  h  Extended  Day  , Program. 

2.  Each  program  shall  l)e  responsible  for  establishing  its  own  tuition  rates  and 
selecting  its  own  staff  subject  to  the  following; 

a.   A  copy  of  tlie  tuitit)n  rates  and  a  yearly  financial  statement  shall  l)e  filed 
with  the  Secretary  to  the  Sch(K)l  Committee  each  September. 

Soi  k<;f:  Brookline  Piiblic  Stho()1s,  Brookiine,  Massachusetts. 
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t).  .All  stiifl  sImII  Ih'  ink'i  V ii  wrd  l)v  llit*  Priiicipai  (^f  ihc  sdiool  in  wliich  llie 
prcjgrani  operates  ,\ud  his  iccoinineiKlations  made  known  tCKllie  Parent 
Bo.ud  prior  to  hiring.  \ 
3-     The  School  Department  shall  provide  through  tlie  school  budget:  \ 

a.  (aistoilial  (overage  until         i\si.  daily  on  all  days  wlien  seliool  is  in 
session. 

b.  Meat,  light,  and  efe(  ti  ii  ilvas  is  recjun  ed  in  I  lie  areas  used  by  the  prograiti. 

c.  Regulai  m.iinteriance  of  tfie  Kx tended  Day  spaces.  (See  #5.) 

(i.    One  half  (rf  the  cust<Kiial  overthne  costs  (if  any)  incurred  in  operating  i lie  ^ 
Kxiended  Day  Programs  on,  non-legal  holidays  when  scliool  is  not  in 
sessi,on  as  defined  in  #8, 

e,  (iustodial  (oveiage  initil  4:i)0  i'.m.  in  one  scliool  building  during  school 
vacations.      ,  .  ^ 

f.  ('USttxiial  cove?  age  until  1  1 :00  a..m.  on  (iood  Friday,  when  scliool  is  Hot  in  . 
aiicssion  !)ecause  oC  low  attendance. 

!.     riie  FAleiided  Day  Progiarjis  sliall  be  le^poirsiblc  foi : 
^      a.    S.ilai  V  pavments  to  staf  f  .  * 
b.    K(juipment  of  tlie  Extended  Day  liomeiooin. 
(.  Supplies. 

d.  I  clephone  scivic  e  aiul  lor  making, certain  that  the  telephone  nu!nl)e! of  - 
the  F.xieiided  Dav  I'rogram  is  wicfely  publicized  tlirough  (liei  s  liomeatid 
listing  in  tlie  tegulai  telephone  book  along  witli  tlie  >Scliool  Department 
nufnlx.'is,  ' 

e.  Any  insurance  policies  as  arc  (feenied  necessary  oi  are  re(ju1re<i.  > 

I.    Otliei  miscellaneous  costs  associated  with  the  operation  of*  tlie  |)rogihni 
not  specifically  coverefi  in  ^ 
5.    Mainteiiarice  ()f  spaces  ^assigiied  t()  the  Fxtende(i  Day  Pr()grauis: 

a.  II  at  all  possible,  space  used  for  regular  classrooms  during  the  day  sliould 
nof_  be  assigned  as  f)asic  (liomeioom)  space  for  Extended  Day  Ptx^gtams. 
I  o  tins  end,"  f  uture  building  plan.s  shall  include  specific  space  designated 
for  Kxteiuied  Day  basic  space.  ' 

b.  Any  recjuest  legaitling  maintenance  of  tliese  spaces  shall  be  directed  To 
tlie  Principal.  ^  . 

c     1  he  room(s)  used  by  the  Kxtended  Day  Programs  shall  be  cleaned, 

paintCtl,  and  othcrwist^  serviced  by  Sc  hool  Depjirtnient  personnel  in  the 
same  nKinnei  and  ac  cording  tcxithe  s^^lne  schedliR's  as  are  all  rooms  in  the 
sc  hool  building  at  Schcjol  Department  expense.''  ^ 

d.    In  order  to  |)aint  or  otherwise  make  changes  in  said  afSsigned  space(s),  llie 
Kstencied  Dav  Program  must  obtain  written  pei  iiiission  f  rom  tlie  Director 
o1  Sc  bool  I'hmr  alter  submitting  a  written  statement  outlining  the  pro- 
posal. Atiy  work  done  must  meet  .School  Department  specif icalicHis  and 
shalj  be  paid  lor  by  the  Kxtended  Day  Program, 
b.    Regulations  regarding  tl»e  use  of  other  or  shared"  spaces:  "  .  ^ 

a.     Fbc  sharing  ol  suc  li  spac  ers  as  the  gvm,  libi  at  y,  cafeteiia;' shop,  art,  music, 
atid  hoinemaking  rc)C)!ns  is  encouraged  to  pronjote  increased  enrichment 
{)i  the  progi  ain  .subject  to  the  following  regulations  intended  to  aswTe 
pioper  supervision  of  the  cliildren,  proper  care  of  such  spaces,  and  a 
niininimn  of  intei  fei  ence  with  i  c»gnlarly  scliedulecf  classes. 
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I).    The  Kxleikicci  l>:iv  ProgniiH  HiJi.ill  \iUvc  use  of  such  spaces  oiiiy  with  the 
permission  of  the  Principal,  and  provided  thai  such  use  does  not,  in  the 
()[>iiiion  o  the  Princi[)al,  iiiterfere  with  the  use  ()f\spate  in  the  regular 
school  [)!'»gra!ns. 

i.    The  F.xtended  Dav  F^rograin  directoi  and  the  classroom  teacher  shall 
agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  ilie  lollowing  guidelines  and  with  any^oj;  the 
gui(!elines  thev  deem  a[)[)i()pi  iate. 
1.    Students  in  the  Kxieiided  Day  i^ogram  shall  he  accompanied  by  .1  \, 
responsible  FAtended  Day  staff  person  while  using  said  areas.  !(  is 
^  expected  in  areas  like  the  shop  and  gymnasium,  where  specialized 

and  ha/ai  (lous  e(jui[)ment  exists,  that  a  (juaiified  person  approved  by 
the  Principal  s\yM\  be  [)resent  at  all  times. 

ii.  Shared  spaces  shall  be  left  by  the  Fxtended  Day  perspmiel  and  stu- 
dents in  the  conditiofT  In  which  tfiey  weie  found. 

iii.  Shared  speciali/:e(i  spaces  shall  be  vacated  by  5:00  r.M.  in  order  to 
allou  I  he  ( ust(Kiian  aciequatc  lime  to  perform  his  legular  duties  and 
lo(k  u[). 

7.  I'se  ()f  S( bool  Defjartmem  e(|uipment; 

a.  S<  liool  Depai  tmem  e(juip;nent  m.iy  be  used  by  the  Fxtended  Day  Pro- 
giain  stall  onlv  with  ihe^  pernussion  of  the  Principal  and  provided  that 
su<li  use  does^not  (onllict  with  tlie  use  of*  the  e(|uipmeni  in  the  regular 
s(  lu>c;l  programs. 

b,  I'he  Fxiended  Dav  Progranrs  assume  respon.sibility  for  leplacement  anc! 
repair  of  School  Department  e(|ui[)!nent  damaged  or  lost  while  in  the 

(  usiodv  ol  Fxtended  Day  staff. 

8.  Operation  of  the  Fxtended  Day  Progranis  during  days  when  school  is  not  in 
session: 

as     riie  school  t)uildings  will  be  closed  on  the  folhnving  holidays:  Columbus 
Uii\,  Veterans'  Dav,  'i'hanksgiving  Day  and  the  iMiday  following 
i  lianksgiviiig,  Christmas  vacation,  George  Washington's  Birthday,  and  " 
Memorial  Dav.  ^>  ~ 

b.     I  he  school  buildings  shall  \>y  open  i()  the  Fxtended  Day  Programs  on 
Manin  Luther  Knig,  Jr.  s  birthday,  and  on  Rosh  Hashanah,  Y()ni  Kippur, 
and  (iood  Fr  ida\ ,  w  hen  s(  hool  is  not  in  session  bec  ause  of  low  attendance, 
Wtii  one  half  of  the  custodF.il  overtime  (if  any)  to  be  borUe  by  the  School 
Department  and  one  half  by  the  Fxtended  Day  Progratns.  The  Dii  cctor  of 
the  Fxtended  Dav  Program  .shall  notify  the  director  of  School  Plant  two 
(2)  davs  in  advance  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  holidays  whether  ()r 
not  the  [)r</g!.un  shall  operate.  * 
( .    Dui  iitg  Februaiy  .ind  Apiil  vacations  the  Fxtended  Day  Progi  ams  will  he 
assigned  to  one  school  building  U)  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  School 
Pjiuit.  One  half  of  the  custodial  overtime  charges  will  be  levied  upon  and 
divided  e(jtially  .nriong  the  programs. 
^         I.     I  he  niu  (  tor  pA  ^(  hool  Plahl  shall  notify  the  Director  of  each  pro- 
^  gi  -nii  iw()  (2)  weeks  in  /advatu  e  of  each  vacation  periml  as  to  the  school 

>         building  t()  be  used. 

ii.    The  Direct()r  of  each  program,  in  turn,  shall  notify  the  DirecU)V  of 
S<h(KjI  Plant  one  (1)  week  in  advance  whethe/  or  not  the  |)rogram  ' 
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iiiteiicis  to  operate  (luring  tlie  vacation  pei  i(Kl  in  (question,  and,  if  so, 
how  many  children  will  attend. 
(I.     \o  school"  (snow)  days. 

i.  The  Directors  of  the  Extended  Day  Programs  will} be  notified  of  "no 
school"  (snow)  days  l)y  the  schi(K)l  Principal. 

ii.  ^  One  school  building  shall  l)e  open  on  ''no  .school"  (snow)  days  for  use 
?  by  the  Kxiended  D^^y  Programs. 

ill,     I  he  pr()grams.>vhich  plan  to  operate  on  "no  .school"  (snow)  days  shall 
notify  the  Directt>tvur'School  Plant  no  later  tluin  October  1st  of  each  year 
of  saifl  policy.  1  he  iSrector  of  School  Plant  shall  hy  October  1 5th  notify 
lliose  programs  with  such  a  policy  as  to  the  l)uilding  designated  for 
"MO  sch(K)l"  (snow)  days  use. 
IV.    In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  children,  parents  in  such  pro- 
grams shall  l)e  required  to  acconi[jany  their  children  to  the  desig- 
nated school  and  to  remain  with  them  until  they  are  .safely  inside  the 
g      building  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Extended  Day  staff 
c.  '  Sliould  more  llian  four  extended  day  programs uipply  to  use  the  school 
facilities  for  vacation  and  snow  days,  a  .second  school  will  be  identified  icix^ 
use.  The  director  of  adult  and  community  education  will  be  empowered  to 
assign  programs  to  diis  .school  if  extended  day  programs  report,  by 
January  3,  a  total  of  more  than  100  students  are  involved  in  vacation  and 
snow  day  activities. 

9.  Stalhiig:  ^ 

a.    Eacli  Extended  Day  Program  s-hall  hire  its  own  sUiff  in  consultation  with- 
the  scliool  Principal  (sL*t*  #2).  It  is  expected  that  isufficient  numl)eis  of 
(qualified  st;iff  sliall  be  present  at  all  times  .so  as  to  provide  a  completely 
supervised  ^)i()giam. 

I).  Br(K)kline  school  teachers  who  participate  in  an  Extended  Day  Program 
are  expected  to  meet  regular  after-.scliool  iesponsil)iIities  and  shall  make 
proper  arrangements  with  the  Extended  Day  Programs  to  do  .so. 

i\    In  ordei-  to  litcomplish  an  improved  dialogue  between  Extended  Day 
Program  staff  and  regular  school  and  pupil  personnel  stiifftlie  Principals 
'  are  encouraged  to  invite  t*he  staff  of  Extended  Day  Programs  to  general 
staff  iiK^elings  williin  the  .scliool.       *r  ' 

10.  Health  Regulations:  i  \  '■ 

a.    Ea(  h  Extended  Day  Program  sKnil  comply  with  the  regulations  regarding 
student  health  records,  emergency  card  file,  first-aid  training,  posted 
emergency  telephone  numbers,  etc..  asset  forth  by  the  School  Department 
plivsi(  ian  in  ilie document  entitled  "Health  Regulations—Af  ter  School 
Extended  Day  Programs,"  dated  September  30,  1974.  ^ 
f).    \  lealdi  records,  and  an  emergency  card  for  each  child  in  tlie  program  .shall 
beMvailable  in  each  program's  office  no  later  than  October  1 5th  oj  each  year. 
'   riic  Dii  ectoi;  of  (^hild  Health  shall  insure  tliat  the  scliool  health  records 
.lie  made  ci|.lilyl)le  to  the  appropriate  Extended  Day  ('.are  staff  for  this 
purpose,  ifie  Director  of  Cliild  Health  shall  also  .supply  to  tfee  Assisumt 
Supei  intendeiu  of  Schools  for  CuiTieulum  and  Instruction  a  written  le- 
pprt  indicating  the  statits  of  records  for  each  Extended  D;iy  Program. 
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1 1,  Insuraiue:  •  ^ 

a.  Parents  of  chiklren  in  the  F.xiendcd  Duv  Piognuns  shall  he  advised  of  ihc 
availabiliiv  and  coverage  of  ihe  school  insurance  policy,  and  should  he 
sironglv  encouraged  lo  take  out  such  policy  when  it  is  applicable.  (Pupils 
who  are  einolled  as  pan  ol  ihe  regular  dav  program  ;n'e  covered  also  for 
ihealiernoon  ptogiani.)  I'luler  the  direciioirot  die  Principal,  i he  teacher 
in  chiMge  of  the  program  would iiave  ilie  responsil)ility  of  soliciting  en- 
lollees  who  are  noi  already  coveretl. 

I),    Kxiended  Dav  Progianrs  staf  f  shall  i)e  Poveietl  by  appropriate  liability  in- 
surance, 

12.  Kxtended  Day  Piogi  am  Atlvisory  (Committee: 

An  pAtended  D.tv  Piogram  Advisory  (lonniiittee  (onsisiing  of  a  staf  f  nienil)er 
and  patent  fionreach  piograni,  a  school  Piincipal,  the  Superiruciident  of 
Scliools  (oi  his  designee),  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the  Cliild 
Care  (:(K)rdinator^of  the' Human  Relatioirs  Ynuih  Resources  Commission  (who 
si.all  (onv(Mie  the  connnittee) may  l)e  set  up  each  year  to:        -  . 
a.    Aid  paieni  gioups  in  schools  lacking  Kxtended  Day  Programs  in  setting 

up  su<  h  piogiams.  • 
I).*  Aid  existing  grou[)S  in  sharing  lesoiiices.  ideas,  and  pioblenis  in  order  to 

aitaio  and  maintain  the  highest  possible  standaids of  Kxtended  Day  Pro- 

gram«?i'and  to  piomote  the  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  gn)\N;;h  and 

liealtli  of  tlie  ( hildien  emolled. 
t ,    Retommend  lo  the  School  ('onimittee  modifications bf  the  regujatioirs  set 

foith  lierein  wlien  tieeTntThttppi  opi  iat^^  or  wise  io  do  so, 
^      I  he  staff  meiiiber  and  paiem  t>om  each  program  shall  be  selected  by  the 
piognnn's  parent  bofiv.  I'lie  School  Connniltec:  member  shall  be  designated 
l)v  the  CJiainnaii  of  the  Biookline  Scliool  (Committee, 
l:^.    Copies  of  ifiose  Cuidelines  sliall  be  provitieti  to  each  existing  Kxtended'Day 
Program  anr!  tlie  Cliiid  Care'C>oordinato! of  tlie  Huina/i  Relatioirs  Youtli  Re- 
souKcs  Commission, 


Ri:(  j'l.A 'HONS  rk(;ari)in(;  usk  of  scuiooi: 

IM.AN  I  BY  KX  I  KNDKD'DAY  PR()(;RAMS 

L    Af  tp  meeting  witli  tlie  Pi  incipal  legartiing  the  concept  of  the'  program  within 
the  sdiooL  the  [)aient  gi ouj)"sliall  meet  with  the  Principal  and  Director  of 
Srhool  Plant  logarding  spaci^  for  the  piogiam. 

^,     I  he  Diie<toi  of  S(  luiol  Plant  will  confei*  with  the  pioper  Town  Agencies 
f  Building.  Fire,  ett,)  to  inspect  the  locations  lor (ompliance  with  Iniilding  leg- 
ul.tlions,  building  rode  (Porm  B-2).  and  fiie  regulations  ol  tlie  Pul)lic  Scliools 
of  Biookline.  ^ 

3      \(iei  MM  eiviiig  te!itati\e  appioval  f  rom  tlie  Director  of  School  Plant  and  the 
Ptmupal,  the  group  sluill.  diiougl/tlie  Piincipal  antl  via  the  Office  of  the 
Superinieiulent  of  Schools,  approach  the  School  (>oinniittee  for  irpproval. 
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L    After  nolifu  alioii  ol  St  liool  Cominitlir  ;ipprovai;'llic  ^rioup  sliall  retiucsyt roni 
•  ihr  Diret  lor  of  Sthoot  Plant  a  usr-of-lnuldings  application.  'Flic  groui/ sliall 
filr  with  the  Ojlit  e  of  the  Director  ot  School  Plant  the  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  nunihers  of  the  officers  pro^nam  dii<?ctoi\  and  staf  f  and  the  use- 
*       of  [luildinj^s  ^ipplication.  The  above  list  of  telephone  numbers  shall  be  kept  up 
to  date  thi'oughout  the  yeai'  as  is  necessary. 

5.  The  Oiiecun-  ol  School  Plant,  upon  receipt  of  the  application  anil.other  in- 
fonnation  undei  item  #4,  will  file  a' report  with  the  Secretary  to  the  School 
<:ominittee^  including  a  description  of  the  physical  areas  assigned,  and  return 
wi  itten  notit  e  of  approval  lor  use  of  space  for  the  school  year  to  the  program 

,  (hiector.  The  Director  of  School  Plant  shall  arrange  for  perio(Uc  inspection  of 
the  spaces  by  the  appropriate  f  own  agencies  and,  in  die.  case  ol  the  Fire  De- 
paitrnent,  f<pr  hre  drills/ 

6.  PiDcedures  outlined  under  #4  and^#5  ^lall  be  repeated  annually. 

a.    Fach  program  shall  rcpoit  the  nan/e(s),  address(es),  and  telephone 

nninr)ei  (s)  of'  the  Fxtended  Dav^reclor  antl/or  Board  C:hairinan  to  the 
i>irr(  to!  or  School  Pl'antat  lea/ four  (4)  weeks  prior  to  the  begiiniing  of 
tlie  piogram  each  year.  \  '  -  / 

I).  1  he  Director  ol  . School  Plant  4j)on  receipt  of  the  above  inf  orniati<)n  sJ^iH 
foiwani  to  eid»er  the  Fxtended  Day  Program  Director  nr  Board  Cj^iir- 
niaji  a  copvol  the  Guidelines  and  a" use-ot-l)uil<lings  application  injfu^\h^ 
shall  enclose  a  IctTer  stressihg  stru  t  adherence  to  llle  (;uidelines. 

( ,     Fhe  use-of-buildings  application  form  inust  be  completed,  filed,  and  ap- 
proval retciveil  by  the  Fstended  Day  Pro^rram  l)erore  the  piogiani  can  ^ 
"  begin.  Approval  by  the  PrineipaU)f  cha.iges  in  location  of  the  program 

must  accompanv  tiie  filed  use-of-buikling,s  application  iornt 

(L    In  the  event  that  thei  e  are  chan^re,s  in  the  space  to  be  use(f  by  the  program 
or  (  hanges  in  the  s(  hedule  of  the  program  iluring  the  ^  ea! ,  the  prograln 
Diiector  must  notify  the  Director  of  School  Plant  in  writing  and  afJi^roval 
foi  the  use  oPspace  or  scb^ntule  change  cnust  be  received  innn  the  Direc  " 
'     toi  o*f  St  hoot  Plant  'he/on'  the  clianges  may  be  luade.  ^ 
'  7,     I  h<-  programs  shall  adhere  tothi^vPublit  S<  hool  Calendar  regarding  vat  ations, 

holitlavs,  anti  t  anc<-llatit)ns,  with  the  following  exceptions.  For  whit  h  one  halF 

ol  ihv  use-of-buildi»igs  f'e<*<  will  Ix'  assess<  <l: 

'      1  wo  da\s  ol  low  attrrulaiut"  %  F:h  h  s'chot^l  with  program  shall  be  open  lor 

in\he  earlv  fall  ami  Manin  full  <;av— Hilf)  a.m.  to  (kOO  I'.m. 
Furher  King,  Ir/sbinhdax 

l-ebruaiv  v.ti  atjoh.       '    '  4  (lavs  only,  all  pn)gr;mis  to  be  f<)ns(ili(^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.       •  in  t)ne  scIkSoI,  to  be  seletjt-d  bv  Dnettor  of 

^      ^  '  ■    ^  SchtKil  Plant,  to  be  opt  n  lor  lull  tlav— Hi  lf) 

*  A.M.  to  (5:00  P.M.      '  • 
Onedav  of  Urn  attendance  in       Hall  tlay  for  custodial  staf  F  programs  shall 
7      d.eearU  spi'nlg  ,  be  ope.f  lull  tlav-^H:13  n,m,  to  0:00  km, 

\p,  ii  va(  at  ion  r)-dav  week,  all  programs  lo  l)e  <  onsolulated 

in  one  s<4iool,  lo  l)e  si  lrtteil  b\  Direi'OM^I 
St  hool  Plant!  to  l)e  open  lor  lull  da,v — H:\J} 
^\,M.  to  ():00  I'.M.  . 
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[Xotc:  Programs  on  a  daily  basis  shall  have  iill  pariiLpants  in  dcsignaiecJ  program 
area  by  5:00  p.m.  and  shall  be  out  of  the  building  ikit  later  than  6:00  i'.m.]  . 
8.    The  programs  ma^^operatc  on  "no  school"  (snow)  days  provided  that  they 

notify  the  Director  o^  School  Plant  no  later  tfuni  October  1st  of  each  school  year 
i  that  that  is  their  intention.  On  such  days  the  tlcsignated  building  shall  be  open 

from  8:15  A.M.  to  6:00  p. m'. 


HEAi;rH  RKCiULATlONS— AFTER-SCHOOL 
RX  l  ENDED^DAY  PROGRAMS 
(Septerriber  30,  1974) 


I.   Child  b 

a.    A  C()[)y  of  the  pupil's  school  health  record  shall  be  kept  in  a  locked  file  in 
(lie  1",^ tended  Oav  facility.  A  xeroxed  or  photographic  copy  of  the  record 
ke|)t  on  flic  in  the  sdiool  health  ofhc  e  may  l)e  innde  if  there  is^i  paiental 
lelease  loi  this. 

Rt  gulaiions  foi'  lominned  attendance  (recjuired  innnuni/ations,  health 
histoiv.  ircoid  of  |)[^si^  examination  by  private  doctor  or  sdiool 
plivsi(ian)  -ire  the  satne  as  for  public  sc  hool  ^itteiulance. 
t>.    In  iiddition,  tlieie  shall  f)e  an  index  card  lor  each  child,  the  .igglVgAte  to 
be  kept  in  a  box  ne\i  to  the  teleph(jrie  with  the  recjuirecl  infoi  rnation  filled 
ouI/w/m//.  I  liesecards  mav  l>e^»l)t.iined  from  the  office  of  the  Director of 

Child  Me;jhh  Services.  '  -  ^   If 

(  .    Kac  h  p.irent  should  sij^n  <i  waiver  enabling  the  scl/ool  staf  f  to  seek  and 
pet  niit  emergencv  tre.itment  in  case  a  piirent,  or  (he  parent's  designated 
..   substitute  (bnt.ut,  («nmot  be  located, 
d.    If  .1  child  needs  to't.ike  oral,  medication  oji  a  legidar  basis  during  the 
^af  tevnoon — on  citlier  a  long-  or^ ^short-term  ()asis — the  followitig  is 
^  it<|nired: 

i.  .\  note  fronj  the  child's  physician  ^prescribing  the  medication,  stating 
the  reason  for  whic  h  it  is  giveil  and  inc  luding  any  special  directions 
needed.  %  ^  . 

Ti     A  note  I r (MM  the  parent  or-  guard iaij  giving  explicit  pernii.ssion  to 
.have  the  teac  luif  (or  olhei  personnel)  a<lniinistcr  the  medication.  - 
iii.    If  medic  hiion  is  requested  tif)  be  kept  on  hand  fov  emergencies  cjnly 
. ;       ^^''R-'       asthma  .ittack),  spcrial  instructions  must  be.given  in  letters 
.  ..     rc'Cjuired  under  i  and  ii.  In  addition,  parental  conference  with  the 
stall  should  be  held.      '  ' 
2.  '-Slatf.  .^r-  \ 

a.    Ilcr.illh  i^coicls* of  staff  inembcrs. 

A  liealni  record  of  c*ach  staf  f  riienvlx  r  must  be  kept  in  locked  fileeitliei 
at  ijie  I'A fended  Dav  f.ic  ilitv  or  in  a  c central  file  at  the  hU:a|th  DcpartmeiU. 
I  his  incH tides ;  -     >Jk*  . 

i.  ^\  health  hjstory.  *     \  ^ 

»     ii.    Record  ol  a  phvsiuiLexamiiiaiion. 

iii.    F.videiice  of  lieecloni  fiom  comnuniicable  tiibtM'rulosi.s. 
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I  t-  iii  rilis  in;iy  Ix:  Mniuoux  (♦!•  other  appropriate  skin  test  or  chest 
x-rav.  Chest  x-rays  arc  available  free  at  the  Brookfrne  Health  Department, 
Tubertulin  tine  tests  may  be  arranged  through  the  school  ninse  at  thai 

school.  ■ 

t;vidence  of  freedom  frorti  comnuinicahle  tuberculosis  is  to  he  pre- 
-  sentec!  prwr  to  st^uting  work  and  every  three  years  thereafter 
h.    First-aid  certification,  .  ,    .  i-  i 

At  least  two  stiilT  memlxM  s  will  l)e  required  to  take  a  basic  lirst-aid 
course  leading  to  certification.  (Cotuses  are  availal>le  through  the  Boston 
Chapter  of  tlie  American  Red  Cross,)  A  yearly  updaung  or  refresher  • 
course  is  to  he  taken  bv  ane  staff  nienil>er  if  two  are  certified 

Whenever  the  class  or  part  of  the  class:  goes  on  a  field  trip,  a  simple  first 
aid  kit  should  be  taken  along. 
Ceneral  Measiiies  . 

a.  Emergency  numbers  (fire,  police,  poison  center)  arc  lo  be  posted  near 

the  telephone.  . 

b.  A  first-aid  kit  should  be  kept  in  a  prominent  placx  on  the  premises  and 
refill  bisiied  as  necessary.  ,       •  '         *  '     .  '  ♦ 

c     Protocols  used  in  public  schools  fbr  handling  m;yor  catiistrophic  ^ 
einergelicies  aild  minor  first  aid  shall  lx»  obtained  from  the  office  of  die 
Dii  cctot  of  Child  Health  Services  and  postl^d  or  kept  in  a  notebook  easily 
available  to  regular  or  substitute  staff.  .  i  . 

d.  rhe  mjst  recent  Red  Cross  b(U)k  on  first  aid  anH  safety  should  be  kept^m 
the  prt^inises  for  reference.  ,  \ 

e.  Adeqi^te  rest  periods  anci  nutritional  snacks  should  be  provided  accor(|. 
ing  U)fappr()priate  guidelines  for  each  age  group  served.  i 

Available  Wlical  Coniiultiition  ' 
The  Scfio6l  Nurses  and  School  Physician  will  be  available  foi'  (emergency  o|- 
general)  cbnsuluitioh^during  their  rc->iJf?ctive  working  hours. 

Fach  school  Extended  Day  Program  Ipay  also,  or  alternatively,  arrange  t(> 
use  the  seVvices  of  anv  consultant  nurse1lful/or  physician  of  iheir  choice.  ' 

T  he  general  school*  health  regulations  re^'dlng  communicable  disease; 
impetigo, 'return  to  school  after  strep  infections,  pediculosis,  etc,  will,  in  an>J 

case,  apply.  .  •  ; 

ScIkwI  Nwy:  On  call  until        p.m.  daily. 
Schoaf  f^iysifutn:  On  call  until  5?()()  p.m.  daily. 


} 
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PERSONNEL  (Chapter  8) 


LA  rcH  ki:y  program  DiRFxrroR 

/■ 


t  .    *  I..    |ol>  Dtsrripiion: 


Maii.igcrruMii  of  iin  iiulividuiil  l.:iuh  Key  Program. 


/ 
/ 

I 
I 


11,  Supi*rvis(»r: 
\        F*roj^'il  Ad  mi  Mistral  or 
IlL  Rajiiircmt'ius: 

^      A,    Musi  he  iwcMiy-OMc  years  of  age,  .  * 

B,  Miisi  havr  a  ininiiiium  of  iwo-yeiar  assoriaie  degree  in  a  relaied  field  and 
a  iniiiimiinvof  two  years  experieiue  in  the  dire(  I  supervision  of  (  hildreii. 

^  or  a  four-year  ( oinbinaiion  of  l)olh. 

C.  Musi  have  a  rniniiniim of  one  year  experienre  in  adiili  supervision. 

1).    Miisi  l)ave  a  valid  food  liandleis  and  I  .IV  <  an!  l)y^^)loyin('iil  suirting* 
'        'a.      dale.  — 
W.    A(  iivities /ind  Ouiies:  j 

A.    Respi)nsibl(,*  for  ihe  planning  and  implemcniaiion  of  ihe  daily  progi  aiii. 

1.  ResponsihkJor  die  supervision  and  teamwork  of  all  program  siaM'. 

2.  /Ari.nigr  weekly  team  planning  sessions. 
:V    Responsihie  fpr  food  program. 

•I.  /  Post  weekly  activities  and  menus. 

5,/  Insure  program  meci.s  all  lieensing  and  contiiK  i  retjuiif  monis. 

^   a.    Insure  piogiam  meets  federal  lieensing  lequirenienls. 
•      h.    Maintain  all  lerjiiiied  USDA  information. 
'     /     <,    Insure  positive  supervision  of  all  ppictii  iun.  work  suidv»  oi  vol- 
'  unteer  si;df  . 


Sof  RCi-:  Krtgem^  I^n(h  Key,  Inc..  Kiigene,  Orrgon. 
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B.  Coordinate  Latch  Key  program  with  the  school  site  and  insure  a  positive 
working  relationship. 

L    Follow  all  designated  school  requirements  regarding  school  usage. 

2.  Maintain  positive  and  effective  bi-weekly  communications  with  prin- 
cipal and/ol'  community  school  coordinator. 

3.  Attend  school  functigus  as  requested  and  appropriate. 

C.  Develop  interested,  informed  and  supportive  parent  groups. 

L    Utilize  parent  letters  and  parent  mectinjgs  as  needed,  with^i 

minimum  of  bi-monthly  formal  communications  with  all  parents. 
'     2.    Insure  positive. parent  contact  and  communicauon  at  drop-off  and 
pick-up  times. 

D.  Insure  effective  communicatioti  and  cooperation  between  the  program 
and  the  Latch  Key,  office  and  other  programs. 

I.    Attend  and  participate  in  all  Latch  Key  Project  meetings. 
-  2.    Assume  additional  related  duties  as  requested  b^  the  Project  Admin- 
istrator. ^  .  ^ 
3.    Timely  and  neat  delivery  of  all  requested  program  information. and 
forms  to  the  Latch  Key  office. 
*            a,  -J^wff  sheets. 

b.  Enrollment  and  drop  forms. 

c.  USD  A  materials. 

d.  All  others.  •         *  ^ 

K.  ^Coordinate  Latch  Key  progiam  with  neighborhood  groups  and  pro^. 
'grams.  s 
1     Attend  monthly  neighborhood  Advisory  group  meetings  or  Com- 
'      .  munity  School  Advisory  Council  meetings. 

2,.  Stay  informed  of  neighborhood  activities  and  involve  Latch  Key  as 

 jigpropriate.  ^  ■ —   

3^    CoprdmauTLatch-Key^iaivities  with  neighboiliood  programs. 

V.  Benefits 

A.  Paid  employee  health  insurance 

B.  Eligible  to  join  SELCO  credit  union 
C^-Viiee eligible  l^tch  Key'child  care  . 
D.    Pro-rata:  Vacation  days — I  per  month 

Sick  days — 1  per  month 
l\.    7  paid  holidays 

F.  2  teacher  workdays 

G.  2  mental  health  days  ; 


GOUN  I  Y  OF  FAIRFAX  OFFICE  FOR  C:H1LDREN 
EXTENDED  DAY  CARE 


ASSISTANT  1  EACHER 

SUntinir  Pay:    S4.%/hi . 

Hows:    Between  8  aiul  40  horn  s  per  week. 

Time:    Shift  Work — Some  mornings  and  afternoons 

*     ..  — Some  ^af  ternoons  only — some  mornings  only 

— Approximately  2  evenings/month 

— Flours  approximately  the  same  every  (fay;  when  hired,  you  • 
will  he  given  a  regular  sehedule 
Positions:    Sehool  Yea^' — mcjst  positions  are  for  the  sehool  year  (tlie  same  days 
•    school  is  in  sessiorr). 

Full  Yei^i' — a  few  positions  are^for  the  full  yeai-  (including  samplers  and 
Jiolldays),  _  ^» 

Starting'  Date:    August  27 — orientation  week — may  he  40  hour  week, 
Bemfits: .  All  Assistant  Tcachei  s  who  work  2 1  +  houis  a  week  are  reguiai'  part  lime 
(21-159  hours)  or  full  time  (40  hpiu's).  These  Assistant  Teachers  are  entitled  to  the 
following  l>enefits: 

pificl  n'nnual  leave 


Paid  sick  leave  • 
Paid  (bounty  holidays 
Health  insuiance 
Life  insurance 


Based  on  actual 
hours  Worked 


Probatio no ry  Period:    One  yei n\ 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 

•  Assists  in  planning  a  daily  program  of  developmental  experiences  for  school  age 

chHdren, 

•  Provides  leadei  ship  to  children  engaged  in  developmental  activuies. 

•  Assists  in  determining  effective  use  of  facilities  and  e(|uipmeiit. 

•  Follows  procedui-es  to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  chiklreii  in  the  center. 

•  Assists  in  providing  nutritious  daily  snacks. 

•  Assists  in  administi  a  jve  f  unctions  of  the  center. 
»      •  Assists  in  involving  families  in  the  center*s  program. 

•  Participates  in  internal  staff  activities  and  in  .special  training  programs. 

•  Works  under  general  supervision  ()f  head- teacher. 

•  Does  lelaled  work  as  recjuiied, 

•  Works  extra  houis  in  emergency  situations. 

•  Acts  as  head  teacher  when  head  teacher  is  not  present. 

Soi  KrFr>^ch()()UAgc  ChiUI  Care  Program,  Fairfax  (>ounty  Office  for  Children,  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia 
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B.    Coordinate  l/alch  Key  program  with  the  school  site  and  insure  a  positive 
working  relationship. 

1 .  Follow  all  designated  school  reciuirenients  regarding  school  usage. 

2.  Maintain  positive  and  effective  bi-weekly  communications  with  prin- 
cipal and/ol  community  school  cooidinator. 

3.  Attend  school  functions  as  requested  and  appropriate. 
Cr    Develop  interestexl,  informed  and  supportive  parent  groups. 

1.  Utilize  parent  letters  and  parent  meetings  as  needed,  with^a 
minimum  of  bi-monthly  formal  cxmimunications  with  all  parents. 

2.  Insure  positive,  parent  contact  and  communication  at  drop-off  and 
pick-up  times. 

I).    Insure  effective  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  program 
and  the  l.atch  Key,  office  and  other  programs. 

1.  Attend  and  participate  in  all  Latch  Key  Project  meetings. 

2.  Assume  additional  related  duties  as  rc(iuested  by  the  Pr()ject  Admin- 
istrator. 

Timely  and  neat  delivery  of  all  re(iuested  program  information  and 
forms  to  the  Latch  Key  office. 

a.  vStaff  time  sheets. 

b.  Enrollment  and  drop  forms. 
( .    USD  A  materials. 

(1,    All  others.  *  ^ 

L.  *  Coordinate  Latch  Key  program  with  neighborhood  groups  and  prf>-.. 

*  grams.  ^  ^  . 

1.  Attend  monthly  neighborhood  Advisory  group  meetings  or  Com- 
'     ^.  munity  School  /Vdvi.sory  Council  meetings. 

2.  Stav  informed  of  neighborhood  activities  and  involve  Latch  Key  as 
appropriate.  

3.  (:()ordinatca.:Uch  fey  aaivities  with  neighborhood  programs. 

V.  Benefits 

A.  Paid  employee  health  insurance 

B.  Eligible  to  join  SELCO  credit  union 

C.  1/2  fee  for  eligii)Ic  i-atch  Key'child  care 

D.  Pro-rata;  Vacation  days— 1  per  month 

Sick  days — 1  per  month 

E.  7  paid  holidays 

F.  2  teacher  workdays 

G.  2  mental  health  daVvS 
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SAN  l  A  MONICA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DKTRICT 
Santa  Monica  Children's  Centers 

r 

Position:    Chiidren's  Center  Head  Teacher 

Placement:    A  teacher'  with  Head  Feaclier  responsibility  shall  receive  a  responsibil- 
ity inclement Of  SLOS  alxne  the  appropriate  step  in  (iroup  IV,  (Children's  Center 
Salary  Schedule  7!^ -74. 

Supen'i.sion:  ■        o  • 

L    Supervises  and  direc  ts  ail  center  personnel, 

2.  Cooperates  with  parents  and  staff  in  the  development  of  a  (jiiality  center 
program.  ^  '  *  . 

3.  Supervises  the  instructional  program  and  encourages  stait  members  to  ck- 
pei'iment  and  be  creative. 

4.  Works  witli  parents  and  .staff  in  the  development  of  a.s.se.ssment  and  evalua- 
tion tools. 

.5.    Cotuku  ts  .staff  meetings  on  a  regular  basis  and  other  meetings  as  neces.sary, 
'     6.    Works  with  the  Children's  Center  Director  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  an^'ih-.service  program  for  staff  and  parents.  - 

7.  Kncourages  staff  to  maintain  a  personal  program  of  professional  growth. 

8.  Kncourages  staff  to  pai  ticipate  in  community  activities  and  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  cominunity  leaders. 

Administration: 

1.  Interviews,  evaluates,  and  processes  applications  of  parents  for  child  care 
services. 

2.  Qrients  new  families  to  the  center. 

3.  Assists  in  the  selection  of  certificated  and  cla.ssified  personnel. 

4.  Orients  new  and  substitute  teachers. 

.5.  Collects  fees  from  parents  and  maintains  financial,  eligibility,  and  atten- 
(huue  records  in  accordance  with  prescribed  procedures  (Federal  Inter- 
agency Agreement,  etc.): 

6.  Maintains  records  and  prepare.Sire^Jorts  as  required.  * 

7.  Confers  with  parents  regarding  behavior,  healtli;  and  general  development 
of  the  cliild.  Foll{)Ws  througli  as  necessai  y.  * 

8.  Kniists  tlie  support  and  cooperation  of  services  in  the  community,  and 
participates  in  (Community  affairs. 

9.  Reports  deficiencies  In^rondition  of  building,  grounds,  and  equipment  and 
promotes  safe  pnictices  througliout  the  center. 

10.  Coordinates  articulation  between  the  center  and  the  elementary  .school 
or  schools  involved  with  the  student.s. 

11.  laaison  l)etween  tlie  home,  the  school  (both  center  and  elementary),  and  the 
community.  .  . 

12.  Maintains  a  personal  program  of  professional  development. 


Sol  RCi  :  I  he  Santa'Monica  Children's  Centers,  Santa  Monica  Unified  Sdiool  District,  Santa 
Monica,  C'alifornia. 
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HEPtrZlBAH CHILDREN'S  ASSOCIATION 
PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

\l ,  (teneral  Injarmation 
,  A.   Statement  of  Pm  |)ose 

•  1.  The  purpose  of  Heph/il)ah  Children's  Associiition  as  stated  in  its  , 
l)y-laws  is  to  provide  needed  cai  e  for  child rtyi  without  regard  to  race 
or  creed, 

2.   I  he  puri)ose  of  die  personnel  polic  ies  is  to  provide  each  staf  f 

memhei'  with  clearly  defined  employment  policies  as  established  !)y 
the  Personnel  (Committee  and  j\pproved  by  the  Board  of"  Directors. 

a.  Our  personiitl  polic  ies  are  based  on  mutual  respect  and  trust 
among  the  Board  of  Directors  and  our  staff.  Every  position  is 
equally  valuable  and  es.sential  to  the  well  f)eing  of  our  children. 

b.  F.very  staff  member  will  be  provided  a  copy  of  tliese  policies  at 
the  lime  of  employment  and  whenever*  policies  are  revised. 

°  c.    These  policies  shall  be  amtinuously  updated  to  reflect  program 

policy  chaages.       ^  • 
d.    Any  situation  not  dealt  with  in  this  manual  will  be  handled  by  the 
Personnel  (Jommittee. 

B.  .  Organization  Structure 

1.  File  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  elected  members  from  Oak 
Park  and  River  f  orest  and  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  thc^ 
(Center.  The  Board  establislies  policies  and- procedures  concerning 
finance,  personnel,  and  general  operation  of  the  Center.  M.^Ulbei  s  of 
the  Board  serve  on  various  committees  which  are  responsible  for 
specific  areas  of  Center  operation. 

2.  rhe  Executive  Director,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, is  responsible  for  the  performance  and  conduct  of  ail  staff  , 
members, 

C.  Finaiipal  Structure 

1.  Community  Chest.  The  Center  is  fimded  by  the  Community  Chest 
of  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  and  complies  with  the  regulations  es- 
tar)lished  l)y  the  Community  Chest  Board  of  Ciovernors. 

2.  ( )i her  Funding  Sources:  VVhen  aclditional  funding  is  acquirc(l. 
changes  in  financial  structure,  policies  and  procedures  may  h(t  made 
to  comply  with  recommencled  regtilaiions. 

11,   Employment  ^ 
A,   (ieneral  Procedure 

1 .  The  Otiter  oi  its  designee  will  recruit,  employ,  promote,  and  reward 
employees  on  die  basis  of  their  capabilities  and  (]ualificaUons  for  job 
recjuirements,  without  (fiscrimination  because  of  nice,  color,  religi(m, 
sex,  age,  national  origin,  or  disability. 

2,  No  pers(m  shall  l)e  ( (msidered  for  employment  while  he  or  a 
'^meml)er  of  liis  immediate  family  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


SoVr(  f:  Heph/ibah  Children's  .Vssociiirion,  946  North  Boulevard.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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No  pcMson  shall  hold  a  jol)  over  which  a  member  of  liis  niimediate. 
family  exercises  supervisory  authority. 

3.  IVo  references  ai  e  required  for  each  person  makiii)^  application. 
References  will  he  checkai  With  former  employers.  Current  em-, 
pioyers  will  [)e  contacted  only  with  approval  of  applicant. 

4.  For  professional  positions,  schm)l  lecords,  college  trairscripts  and/or 
teaching  certificates  must  he  made  availahle, 

5.  Upon^employrnent,  each  staff  member,  at  her  cost,  must  have  a 
health  examination  that  meets  stale  requirements. 

6.  All  inf  ormation  beconies  property  of  the  Center  and  will  he  included 
in  a  confidential  permanent  personnel  record  maintained  by  the  Di-^ 
rector.  I'his  record  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

a.  An  application  for  employment  and  date  of  envpKiyment. 

b.  Letters  of^rcfei  ence. 

o  c.    College  or  hip^h  school'  transcripts,  if  applicable. ' 

d.  Sununary  of  discussions  on  job  performance. 

e.  Formal  ^y;ilu;itions. 

{\  Personnel  actioii  forms  (salary  range,  increments,  promotions). 
Kxet  utive  Director 

The  iioard  of  Directors  has  .sole  authority  oveiyhe  choice  and  tenure  of 
the  Executive  l)irector.  The  Board  acts  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Executive,  Per.sfiimel  and  Finance  Committees  or  delegates  to  those 
conmiittees  the  final  authority. 
Eui  ploy  me  i).t  of  Staff 

I  he  Director  is  rcsponsil)le  fbi  eini)loying  professional  and  .supportive 
staff  in  accordance  with  staffing  requirements  determined  l)y  the 
Personnel  Committee. 
Probation  Period 

1.  The  Director  and  each  full-time  salaried  cMtiployee  is  engaged  on  a 
piobationary  basis  for  6  mondis.  Befoie  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Personnel  Committee  will  evaluate  the  joi)  perfbrmaiice  of  the  Di- 
rector an(i,  if  .satisfactory,  reconnnend  to  the  Board  that  the  Director 
Ih-  given  permant^iit  .status.  Upon  evahiation  and  recommendation 
by  the  Dire(  toi  ,  the  f  iill-dme  employcH^'s  status  becomes  permanent. 

2.  Each  part-time  hoiuiy  employee  is  hire(l  (>n  a  jHobatiotiary  basis  for 
three  months.  After  evaluation  and  recommendation  by  the  Direc- 
toi,  the  employees  status  becomes  p^rmaneiit. 

3.  If  a  part-time  employee  is  offered  a  full-time  position,  a  new  pro- 
bationary period  l)cgiiis.  If  any  employee  changes  job  classification, 
H  new  probationary  period  begins. 

4.  if  job  perforrnance  is  unsatisfactory,  employment  may  be  terminhted 
without  l)enefits. 

Fermi  nations 

1.  Resignation.  Fhree  mondis  written  notice  of  resignation  is  re(|uired 
of  the  Dire(  tor.  fhirty  days  written  notice  is  re(|uired  of  all  other 
staff  mem[)eis.  , 

2.  Dismissal*  An  employee  who  willfully  violates  Working  rules  or  for 
other  misconduct  is  subject  to  imjnaliate  dismissal.  A  full-time  cm- 
ployee  who  gives  unsatisfactory  service^  who  has  completed  the 
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piohationai  V  jhm  umI,  shall  !)(»  entitled  to  two  wcrks  s(»vcraiuc  pay;  a 
t-tiuK*  tMn|)l()ytT,  oiHMvcck  sevcriHuc  pay. 
F.   IViloMviantc  I* valuation 

I.    Iliis  is  a  continuous  process.  When  the  Director  questions  an  em- 
«  plovee's  performance,  the  matter  should  Ix'  discussed  immediately. 
.     2.   P.ermancin  em[)loyees  shall  he  evaluated  once  yeariy  in  writing  hy 
the  immediate  supervisor. 
.H.    The  employee  shall  he  given  opportunity  to  express  his  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  evaluation,  andlhis  shall  hecome  a  part  of 
the  record. 

4.    Kmplovees  shall  he  evaluatal  on  knowledge  of  the  joh.  (juality  of 
work,  interest,  depend ahility,  initiative,  growth,  attendance  and/ 
])unctuality,  and  coopei  ation  with  other  staff  . 

III.  Sniaty  Administration 

A.  .Sjriary  Determination 
.Ml  salaries  will  he  detei  niined  hy  the  Finance  and  Personnel  CoiAmittee. 
Mh  v  will  he  (otmnensurate  with  educational  haekground,  experience 
and  joh  perlornrance,  and  not  he  less  than  the  current  minimwm  wage 
as  esiahlished  hy  the  U.S.  Departnuml  of*  l.ahor. 

B.  .Salary  .Vljustments 

1.  Salai  V  increases  are  determined  by  i^c  Personnel  and 
(loitimitrees  after  evaluation  of  joh  performance  and 
funds. 

2.  Adjustments  in  salarie ,  may  l)e  made  with  acquisition  or^ 
of' supplementary  funding,. 

IV.  Employee  Be  fief  Us 
\^    '       .A.    K|igil)ilitv  » 

1.  Full-time  emph)yees  (pialify  for  employee  Inmefit.s, 

2.  Part-tim(»  employees  are  eligihle  for  limited  henefits  as  desC'rihei^l  in 
the  iol lowing  sections. 

B.  Medical  ' 

L   Full-tiine  employi»es  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Community 
Chest  I^lue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  (iroup  Plan.  Cost  of  the  premium 
will  he  divided  hetweeit  the  participant  and  tht^^nter.  In  case  of 
non-|i;irticipati()n,  payment  in  lieu  of  premiums  is  not  made. 
2.    Part-time  employees  who  comply  with  plan  requirements  may  re- 
(juest  participation  in  the  Plan  at  their  own  expense.  ^ 

C,  (iompeiisation  .  -  . 

1.  The  (ienter  (airies  Worker's  Compensation  for  all  employees.  Any 
hijui y»  howeyei"  trivial,  occmi ing  to  a  stuf  f  inemher  while  perfbrm- 
ing  clutv  either  at  the  Center  oi  elsewhere,  must  he  reporteci  im- 
mediately to  the  Dire(  tor.  ' 

2.  The  Centei  comrilmtes  toward  unemployment  ( ompensation  for  all 
em])lovc(*s. 

IX   Holitlays  '  ^ 

*     1.    The  following.holidavs  are  ohserved: 

I  hanksgivlng  Dav       CkmkI  Friday,  l.ahor  Day 


Chiistinas  Day  Memorial  Day 

I  NVw  Year's  Day  Indepqidence  Day 
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2,  Each  employee  receives  pay  for  the  above  holklays  providing  the 
employee  worked  the  ricgularly  scheduled  day  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  holiday  unless  absent  from  work  on  those  days  because  of 
illness. Other  religious  holidays  may  be  taken  as  personal  business 
days^ or  without  remuneration. 

3.  If  an  ol)s?fmi4idi<iiiy  oaurs  during  theVacation  perirnl,  an  addi- 
.    tional  day  of  vacati()^fri?j-g4:a>itf?<l.  * 

Vacation  _ 

1.  (ieneral  Provisions        -  *  - 

a.  fhe  full  amount  of  vacation  allowed  each  year  must  be  taken 
widiin  the  year. 

b.  Subject  to  Center  neells  and  after  six  months  of  continuous  em- 
ployment, vacation  time  may.be  tftken  as  accrued  at  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year. 

c.  Upon  dismissal,  vacation  credits  are  not  compensated, 
d    All  vacation  time  is  scheduled  and  approved  by  the  Director. 

2.  Director  , 
a.   I  he  Director  will  be  eligible  for  fifteen  days  paid  vacation  after 

one  calendar  year  of  employment. 
I).    After  two  years  of'  employment,  five  adth tional  (hiys  paid  vaca- 
tion will  he  given.  ^ 
c.    Director's  vacaticm  time  must  be  sche(hiled  widi  appioval  of  Per- 
s(mnel  Committee. 

3.  Full- rime  Employees  "  * 
a.    Fen  working  days  are  given  after  one  calendai'  year  of  employ- 
ment. ^  ^  ' 

I).   After  two  ymys  of  employment,  live  additional  days  paid  vaca- 
tion will  be  given. 
c.    Provisions  for  increase  of  vacation  time  may  be  madcfor  em- 
^       ployecs  having  continuous  .service  l5eyond  six  years.  ':. 

4.  Part-time-Employees 
Part-time  employees  are  eligible  for  5  days  paid  vacation  after  one 
year'of  continuous  employment. 

Sick  Leave 

Etilf^lime  employees  .shall  be  granted  ten  days  sick  leave  per  year  fo 
/ibsence  f  rom  duty  due  to  sickness  or  injury.  Full-time  probationary 
employees  will  be  granted  (me  day  sick  leave  per  mbnlh  worked. 
2,    A  physician's  statement  may  be  requested  upon  employee's  reun  n  or 

during  any  absence  that  exceeds  three  days. 
:i.    Absences  due  to  illness  which  exceed  accumulated  sick  leave  ^vill  be 
considered  leave  without  pay  or  may  be  charged  to  accrued  vacation 
*  time, 

4.  After  one  year  of  flill-tiine  employment,  unused  sick  leave  may  l^e 
accumulated  on  a  continuous  basis. 

5.  Unused  si(  k  leave  may  not  l)e  used  as  additional  vacaticm  leave  and  is 
not  compensable  upon  termination  of  employment  • 

G.   Personal  Business  Leave  / 

L    Each  full-time  employee  is  allowetl  three  per.sonal  business  days  per 
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year,  riicsf  clays  mv  not  i  iiniulativi'  anil  not  i()nipcnsal)le  upon  ter- 
mination of  employment.  ^  • 

2,  -Recjiie^ts  for  personal  husinoss.leave  must  be  approved  by  tlie  Di- 

rei  tor.  \,  /       .     .   '  " 

3,  An  employee  on  probation  may  recpiest  time  off  witboiit  eompensa- 
tion  subject  to  ap])roval  by  Director. 

H,.  Approved  Absences 

'  I,    Jury  Duty.  A  full-time  employee  who  must  report  for  jmy  iluty  re- 
ceives the  iliffeiencc  between  regular  salary  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived f oi  jury  iluty.  j  • 
2;   Death  in  f  amily.  I  wc)  ilays  leave  is  allowed  a  f  ull-time  employee^or 
death  in  the  immediate  family.  An  extension  of'leave  may  be  granted 
h^ihc  Director  but  this  time  will  be  charged  to  perscmal  business, 
vacation,  or  widiout  compensatioi\.  « 
Illness  in  immeiliatc  family.  A  full-time  employee  may  rei|uest  per- 
^  \    mission  fi()in  the  Director,  for  absence  necessitated  by  illness  in  im- 
/          mediate  family,  l  ime  off  ilyay  l>e  ehargeil  against  personal  business, 
/           sick  leave*  vacation  or  without  compensation.  » 

4.  Staf  f  Development.  A  f ullri^mc  employee  is  permitted  time  off  dur- 
ing noi  inal  centei  hours  for  educational  and  ilevelopment  purposes 
l  elevant  to  job  responsil)ilitit;s.  All  requests  for  such  absences  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  for  approval. 

5.  All  time  off  must  be  iliscusseil  with  the  Director,  or  in  the  Director's 
\  case,  with  the  Personnel  ('onimittee. 

V;   Employee  Relations,  Proceditrvs  and  RexpomilnlUws 

A,  (irievjuices 

1.  In  the  event  an  employee  has  a  grievance  inv^J^isig  working  condi- 
tions, this  should  be  discussed  with  the  innneitKrie  supervisor  who 
will  attempt  to  resolve  the  sit^iation.  ^  . 

2,  If  the  gi'ievance  remains  unresolved,  a  wiitten  statement  should  [)e 
submitted  jo  tife  Director  who  will  talk  with  the  employee,  make 
every  attempt  to  resolve  the  situation,  and  proviile  a  wi  itten  decision 
within  one  week. 

:V  If  upon  receipt  of  the  l*)irector's  decision,  the  ^'mployee  continues  to 
be  dissatisfied,  or  if  the  employee  has  been  disinisseilor  suspended 
ami  is  not  satisfieil,  an  appeal  may  be' made  in  writing  to  the  Per- 
scmnel  (lonnnittee  of  the  Board.  ^ 

4.    The  Personnel  ConnniUee  shrill  afford  the'  employee  a  hearing 
within  one  week  of  receipt  of  written  griev<lTU'<^^ 

T).    I  he  Personnel  Committee  shall  notif  y  the  employee  in  writing  of  its 
ilecision  within  One  week  after  the  heariivg. 

B,  Working  HoU;rs  * 

I  he  Center  is  open  from  7:00  a.m.  to  0:00  p..m.,- Monday  through  Friday. 
A  work  s(  hetlule  f  oi'  employees  is  made  by  the  Director  and  fin  nished  to 
.the  Personnel  ('oinmitfee. 

C,  Pav  Date 

Kach  full-time  employee  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  ait  annuJ^l  salary.  Kach 
part-time  employee  is  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  as  agree  l  upon  at  time  of 
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/  S 
cinployincm.  Payroll  ( he(  ks  arc  issued  on  the  fHtcciuh  ajui  last  day  of 

eac  h  morjth.  ' 

D.    Reporting  of  Ahsence 

All  employee*  is  expected  to  rc(]iiest  approved  ahsenc  es  fiwu  the  Director 
•  as  soon  as  possihle  to  Facilitate  acciuiring  a  substitute-.  In»the  case, of  illness 

or  injury,  the  employee  is  to  call  die  center  as  soon  as  p()ssil)U\lhi^^ 
■  diiv.  off  if  anticipated,  the  Director  is  notified  as  soon  asTTTJ^nnfe. 

K*.  *  *f  ardiness  " 

It  is  thcTesponsibility  of  each  employee  to  be  present  at  the  center  a\  the 
regularly  scheduletl  time.  Persistent,  excessive  tardiness  is  a  serious  ne- 
giKt  t  of  duty  and  the  basisj'or  disciplinary  action  and/or  loss  (if  pay  in 
*  •  *  ac*  )i  (lan(  e  wlih  lost  tinne^^F.xcessi^*etardiness  is  reporting  for  work  after 
the^starting  tiiye  more  than  oin  e  aj^iontb.  Five  minutes  or  less  is  not 
( ()nsidere(l  in  the  employee's  pimctuality  record  If  possihle,  the  center  is 
notified  \^henever  an  employee  anticipates  being  late>>.  • 

F.    Outside  Employment  and  School  Attendance  •  v      a  ^  . 

A  full-time  employee  is  discouraged  fiom  hohiiilg  ad(litional  jobs'or 
taking  tw()  or  more'courscs  per  semester  or  (luarter.  An  employee  hold- 
ing a  second  job  or  attending  school  is  required  to  inform  the  Director. 
Should  job  perfornrance  l)c  adversely  afft^^tcd  l)y  outside  employment  t)r 
school  attendance/tbe  employee  will  be  warned  and  may  be  dismi,<sed. 

(i.    Retiremeut     -*  — ti      — — 

It  is  mandatory  that  all  employees'retirc  at  the  end  of  jiine  the  year  af  ter 
they  reach  their  65 tb  birthday.  ' 

H.    Student  l  eacbers  ■  . 

Student  teachers  ai  e  assigned  by  the  Director  to  the  fuj^time  teachers. 
I  be  supervising  teaeher  is  responsible  for  tlie  learning  process  ()f  dig 
studetit  leai^htn-.  .  «i.  . 

I.    Use  ()f  CkMiTer  F.(|uipii3eitt  (H*  Facilities  i  / 

(Center  property  is  not  to  be  removed  from  the  premises  except  upon  " 
written  re(|uest  to  and  approval  by  the  Direct()r:M^nMcn  yypi'oval  by  the 
Director  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  any  ecpiipn/'nt  or  the  Jacility  outride 
the  school  hours.-  •     '  / 

J,    Staff  Meetings         •  *  \^ 

A  slaff  nu'mber  is  expected  to  attend  re4ru!ar  rneetings,  aiuj  will.be  of- 
fered opportunities  to  participate  in  workshops,  in-servict:  training  or 
ac  tivities  in  addition'to  their  scheduled  hours. 

K.    Center  Board  Meetinj^ 

If  a  staff  ijiember  would  likt-  to  attend  a  Board  mec^ting,  a  rc(]uest  is 
made  to  the  Board  President.  '  ' 

Octahn20.  /976  " 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MATEF=ilALS 


SCHOOL-ACiE  CHILD  CAHE  PROJECT  ^ 
l  ECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AFFILIATES  « 


CALIFORNIA 
Firika  Sneilmt  t 

Santa  Monica  (Children's  Centers 
Ocean  P^irk  Centei 
2526  Sixth  Street 
Santa  Monica,  Calitornia  90405 . 
%   (213)  396-2:5(v 

ILLINOLS 

Mary  .^nne  Broeman-Brown 
Executive  Director 
Meph/ihah  Children's  Association 
•946  Noith  Boulevard 
Oak  Park,  Illinois  60302 
(312)386-8417 

MINNKSOIA 
Jackie  Silver 
•  Child  .CCare  Resource 
and  Referral,  Inc. 
1312  NW  7th-Slreet,  Suite  H 
'  Rmhester,  Minnesota  55901 
...  (54)-7f4>ii84l3HH-  


Soi  Rct  :  VVeljeslcy  College  Center  (or  Research  on 
Mic  helle  Seiigson,  Direc  tor,  January  20,  1982/ 


NEW  mb:xico 

Sheila  Bolger,  Coordinator 
C:arino/YWCA  School-Age  Project 
316  4th  Str^^et  SW 
Albuquerque',  Nejv  Mexico  87102 
(505)  247-8841 


Nt:W  YORK 

Anita  Citlin  Kleinci*,  (Coordinator 
The  Nor.th  Area  YWCA 
2844  Delaware  Avenue 
Kenmore,  New  York  14217 
(716)  875-3111 


ORK(iON 

Edwina  Albright,  Adniinistrator 
Eugene  Latch  Key,  Inc. 
PX).  Box  10625 
356  VVest  8th  Street  .     ,  ' 
Eugene,  Oregon  974(^  •  5  r- 
(503)  683-7291 

Women,  SHiool-Age  Cliiltl  C;;itc  Projccl. 
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TENNESSEE 

Richard  T,  Scofield 

Scho<)J-Age  Child  Care  Technical  As 

sistancc  Pi'oject  . 
.Sch(K>l  of  Education 
•rejinessee  ^TaleTJiiTva  sity — 
*    Downtown  * 
JOdi  and  Cliarlottc  Avenues 
Nashville,  Fennessee  :I72()3 
(615)  ^pM54() 
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Rohetta  Newman,  Director 

Fjiirfax  (bounty  School- Age  (Hrild  (^are 

Program 
10396  DemcKiacy  Ume 
Fairfax,  Virginia  220:^0 

(7(B)  691-3175  •  , 


CURRENT  S  FA  I  E  DAY  CARE  CEN  FER 
LiCENSiNG  OFFICES  ' 


Office  of-Pi ogram  Administration 
64  North  Union  Street 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36 J  30 
(205)  832-6150 

pepartment  of  Health  He  Social 

Services    ^  >  o 

Pouch-  H-05 
funeau,  Alaska  998 1 1 
(907)  465-32.06  ' 

Arizona  Department  of  Health 
Services  *  6 

1740  West  Adams 
Phoenix »  Arizona  85007 
(602)  255-1112  ^  . 

Department  of  Scxial  and  Rehabilita 

i]\e  Services  ,        •  * 
P.O^Box  1487 
Little  R(Kk.  Arkansas  72203 
(501)  371-7512 

Department  of  Serial  Services 
744  P  Street,  Mail  Station  f7-17 
Sacramento,  C'aliforiPa  95814 
.(916)  322^^8338  r 


Department  of  S(Kial  Services 
1575  .Sherman  Street,  Room  ^20 
Denver,  Colorado  80203  * 
(303)  839-3361 

State  Department  of  Health 
79  Elm  Street 

tlartford,  Connecticut  061 15 
(203)  566-2535 

Department  of  Health  Sc  Social 

Services  * 
P.O.  Box  309  X. 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 
(302)421-6786  ^      ^  - 

Licensing  &:  Certification  Division 
Social  Servicejj,  Branch 
1406  L  Street:  N.W.,  2nd  Jloor 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  727-0672  ' 

Department  of  Flealth  and  Rehahilita- 
^    tion  Services 
1311  WinewoOfl  Boulevard  ^ 
Fallahassee,  Ftorida  'y2301 
(904)  488-J850 


Sui'R<:k:  This  listing  was  provided ^by  the  Day  (^arc  and  CMiild  Dqvelopnjcnt  C:)^uncil  of 
America,  inc.,  Washington,  DC  20009, 
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Department  of  Human  Rcsduiccs 
6 1 8  Ponce  <ie.  l.eon  Avenue 
Atlantifv  (ieorj^ia-SO^OH 
(4(M)  894-5144 

Division  of  S<k  iai  Services  -  °  ^ 
P.O.Box  2816 
.Vgana.  Guam  96910 
((171)731-9912 

'  Depanmcnt  of  ScKial  .Services  and 
HousinjK 
P.O.  Box  3:UT 
Hoiwlulu,  Hawaii  968(j9 
(808)  .548-2302 

.  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Siiiteliouse  " 
Boise.  Idaho  ^^720 
(2ft8)  :i34-K)76 

Department  of  Children  ancf  Family 

Services 
I  Norili  Old  State  Capitol  Pla/a 
Springfield,  illinois  62706 
(217)  785-2598  ^ 

State  Deparunent  of  Pui)lit  Welfare 
UK)  Nortli  Senate  Avenue,  Room  70^ 
Indfanapolis,  Indbtr.i  4620*1 
(317)232-4421  * 

Departiiient  of  Sm  iaI  Services 
3619     Douglass  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  5031^ 
(515)281-5581 

Division  ol  Health  ^  Knvirqnmenj 
fiuii(Kng'740,  Forlnrs  AFB 
rojKkii,  Kimsas  66620 
...(913)  862-9360 

Depaicment  of  Human  Resouices 
Fourth  Floor  Fast 
275  Fast  Main  Street 
Frankfoi  C,  Kentucky  40601 
(502)  564-2800 

Depaitment  of  Health  &  Human  Ke- 

koiiices  ^ 
P.O.  Box  3767 

Baton  Rouge.  Loiiisiana  70821 
*  (504)  342-6446 


Department  of  Human  Services 
,  'Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3455  . 

Department  of  Heahh  nid  Menial 

Hygien.e 
201  W^est  PresUHi  Street 
Baltimore,  Marvland  21201  . 
(301)383-4009 

Office  for  Children 
120  Boylstoff  Street^  ' 
Bost(m,  Massachusetts  021 16  ' 
(617)  727-8956 

Michigan  Department  of  .Social 
Services  • 
'     116  West  .MIegan 
.    P.O.  Box  80037 

Lapsing,  Michigan  48926 

(517^  373  8300 

Depanment  Of  Public  Welfare 
CentenViial  Office  Building.  4th  FI(H>r 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55155 
(612)  296-2539 

State  B(Xiird  of  flealth 
P.O.  Box*  1700 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(601)  982-6505 

Sfate  Dep^ntinent  of  S(X:ial  Services  . 
^  BVoadway  State  Office  Building 
303  W.  McCarthy  Street 
Jefferson  (aty,  Missouri  (551(11^ 

•  (I^U)  751  24.50 

Montana  Depai  tment  of  Social  and 

Rehabilitation  Sd  vices 
P.O.  Box42H)  '  ^ 

Helena,  "Montana  59601 

•  (406)  449-3865  ^ 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  . 
P.O.  Box  95026 
lancoln,.Nebraska  6850^) 
(402)  471-312*1 


Division  of  YoiUh  Services 
505  Fast  King  Street 
Ciarson  City,  Nevada  897 10* 
'(702)  885-5911  '  ' 
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Onke  of  Social  Serv  i(  es 
Hazen  Drive 

Concord,  New  Hampshire  0^^301  c 
(603)  271-4402 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Fiuinan 

Services 
1  South  Montgomery  Street 
IVenton,  New  Jersey  0862!^ 
(609)  292-1879 

Health  and  Knvironmental  Depart- 
ment c  • 
410  (vhamisa  Fliil  Building 
Suite 

Santa  Fe,  Nt^w  Mexico  87504 
(505)  827-:H:n  ' 

New-  York  State  Dej)artmerit  of  Social 

Services 
40  North  Pearl  Street 
Albany,  New  York  1224!^ 
(800)  342-3715 

Office  of  (^hild  Day  Care  Licensing 

1919  Ririge  Road  ' 

Raleigh,  North  C:ar()lina  27607 

(9i9)>33-4801 

('hildren-^and  Family  Services 
Rnssell  Building — Bon  7 
Highway  83  North 
Bismarck,  Nyrth  Dakotii.  58.505 
(701)  224-3580 

Bureau  of, Licensing  and  Standards 

.  30  K.  Broad  Street,  30th  Flern—-*  

Columbus,  Ohio  432 15 
(614)  466-3.822 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 
P>0.  Box  25352 

Oklalumia  City,  Oklahcmia  73125 
(405)  521-3561 

Department  of  Human  Resources 
198  (Commercial  Street,  S.E. 
Salem,  Oregfm  97310  ^ 
(503)  378-3178 

<■ 

, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pliblic 

Welfare- 
Room  423,  Health  &  Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
'(717)  961-4371.  ^ 


^P.O,  Box  ,11398  • 
Fernandez  Juncos  Station  • 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico  00910 
'  (809)  723-2127. 

Department  ot  Social  8c  Rehabilitative 

Services  * 
610  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 
(401)277-3446 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Social 
Services 

P.O.  Box  1520  \ 
Columbia,.  South  Car()lina  2920' 

(803)  758-7620  - 

Department  of  Social  Services 
Ricliard  F,  Kneip  Building 
Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 
(605)  773-3227  * 

Tennessee  Department  of  Human 

Services 
111-19  7th  Avenue  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

h  -  '  ^   

Texas  I>epa!'tmt'nt  ofHuman  Re- 
sources 
P.O;  2960 
Austin,  Texas  78769 
(512)^441-3355 

Division  of  Family  Services 
P.O.  Box  2500 
•Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  Utah^841  10 

(801)  533-5031 

^  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services 
81  River  Street 
Mimtpelier,  Vermont  05602 

(802)  -24 1-2 158 

Department  of  Social  Services 
P.O.  Box  539 
Charlotte  Amalie 
St.  Thomas,  Virgi^^  Islands  00801 
(809)  774-0930 

Department  of  Wl^lfare 
8007  Discovery  Drive  . 
Richmond,  Virginia  23229 

(804)  281-9025  i.  ' 
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The  Department  ol  ScKial  8c  Health 

Services 
State  Office  Building  #2 
Mail  Slop  440 

Oiympia,  Washington  98304 
(106)  753-7160 

Depilrtmeni  of  VVeifare 
1900  Washington  Street.  East 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305 
(304)  348-7980 
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Division  of  Community  Services 
1  West  Wilson  Street 
Madison,  Wisccmsin  53702 
(608)  266-8200 

Division  of  Puhlic  Assistance 

8c  Social  Servicej*^ 
Hathway  Buildirt^ 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82002 
(307V777-7561 


INDEX 


Absence 

notification  of.  362-363 

planning  for,  231-234 
Accidents,  369  (see  aha  Safety) 
Accountability 

in  partnership,  184 

in  progi  am  design,  89-90 
Action  group,  forming,  24-34 
Activities,  380 

clubs,  413-414 

community,  412-4 13 

field  trips,  41 1-412 

group  projects,  410 

independent  projects,  409-410 

interest  centers,  41  1 

meal  times,  417 

planning,  399-408  " 

arid  program  design,  68 

transition  between,  416-417 
Administration,  program,  163  {see 
also  Management) 

collaborating  with  partner's  board, 
1 92-- 196 

coll^iborative,  82-83 

by  com  munity  agency,  1 64- 1 66 

by  day  care  center,  1 69- 1 7 1 

by  government  agency,  171-173 

by  independent  organization, 
166 

by  parents,  167-169 
by  partnership,  182-- 191 
in  program  design,  79-81 
recommendations  for,  83 
by  schools,  173-178 
single-agency,  81 ,  82 
'    tasks  of,  196-207 


Administrators 
director,  20.9-2 11 
qualifications  of,  214 

Admissions  (see  also  Enrollment) 
and  age/grade  priorities,  333 
cross-registration,  334-335 
and  financial  levels,  335-336 
open  enrollment,  334-3^5 
and  special  family  circumstances, 

336    *  " 
for  special-needs  children,  334 

Admission  status,  noiification  of, 
350,351 

Adult  education  departments,  as  re- 
source, 5% 
Adventure  Club,  Robbinsdale, 
:  'Minn.,  7-9,  155,  375-376 
Advertising,  costs  of,  265-266  (see 

ako  Publicity) 
Advisory  boards,  «idministrative 

tasks  of.  200-203 
Affirmative  action,  332-333 
After  School-Day  Care  Association, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wise,  343,  344, 
351,365,  399,419 
Age,  and  activity  planning,  403^-404 
Agencies  (see  also  Community  agen- 
cies; Government  agencies) 
needs  assessment  survey  con- 
ducted by,  39-40 
•    and  program  approval,  107 
Agreements 
developing,  143 
with  governing  body,  144-148 
with  on-site  partners,  144 
type  of,  146 
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AnuTulnvcm  pnucclm  t's,  in  l)\  la\vs, 
•       .  lt>8 

Approval,  [)i()^rani 

Formal  prcscni.ilion  ior,  111-118 

.ht'iiring  for,  1  14-1  17 

aiul  ouKonu's  ol  [)rfstMUati()n. 

117^-118 
rc(jiiircnuMUs  for,  0,H-94 
strategics  for  gaining,  94- 1  1  1 
"  Association"  of  programs,  204- 
205 

Attcrulaiu  t',  polic  y  For,  244  {\er  al.\o  ^ 

Fairollmrnt) 
Audit,  costs  oF.  200 
vVnthori/ations.  345-34() 

for  release  of  inforniation.  l^nO 

special  piupose,  !V19 

lienefits 

( osts  of  ,  200 

f  ringe.  243 

setting  up.  2:M)~240 
Board  of  l)ii  (•(  t(>rs 

administiative  tasks  of  ,  107-200 

in  bylaws.  1 27  . 

working  with.  HK^- 196  . 
Bookkeeping  time.  S  10 
Breakeven  point,  determining, 

27:^-27.5 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Kx  ten  dec!  Day 
Prbgramsof  ,     50,  194,372, 

'  375 

Budget  {see  alu}  Management,  Onan- 
rial)  ^  . 

definition  of  ,  253-254 

expenses  in,  25()~2f)7 

income,  267-27 1 

inlerpi  eting,  271-275' 

preparatioiY  of,  255 
.  and  program  design,  2.54-255 

sample,  267 

start-up,  256 
Budget  de^  iation  analysis,  3  19-320 
Businesses,  for  id||>ur(e  devck)p- 

ment.  3(m~302 
Bvlaws 

example  of",  123 

pre  pa  rat  ion  of,  127-128 

Er|c  ^^^6* 


Caldwell,  Bettye  M„  98 
(^ash  How 

analysis  of",  321 

maintaining  positive,  321-322 

problems  oV,  89,  320-321 
"CK,"  as  clay  care  resoune,  20-28 
(*ertified  public  accountants,  266 
Chairperson,  administrative  tasks  of, 
205 

Chicken  pox,  307 

Cliild  abuse,  suspec  ted,  370-371 

Child  care  centers,  sc  hool  buildings 

as,  104-107 
Chilcl  ('are  P'ood  Program,  of 

U,SDA,  293 
Cliild  Cai'e  Resource  and  Referral, 

Inc.  Rochester,  Minn.,  29,  30, 

31 

(ihild  Cai  e  .Staff  Kdu cation  Project, 

235 

Children  ^-    '       ■  '  ^ 

and  activity  planning,  405 

weds  c)f\  72,  74 

and  program  design,  61 ,  62-()4 

w^orking  with,  2  1  1-223 
Children's  Center  of  Brookline  and 

•    (Greater  Boston,  Mass,-,  3()9- 
370 

Churches,  and  space  options,  72 

Citizens'  groups,  anci  program  ap- 
proval, 109 

Civic  groups,  needs  assessment  sur- 
vey conducted  f)y,  40 

Closing  time,  357 

Clubs,  413-414 

Commitment,  developing,  29,  32 
Conmiittees,  administrative  tasks  of  , 

203-2(M 
(!(;mniunication,  anci  planning, 

421-422 
\!onmunnty 

need,' of,  73,  74 
and  progriun  design,  62 
resoiirces  of,  56-59 
and'Staff  development,  249 
(Community  agencies 
«   advantage's  i)f  program  run  by, 
164-165 
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(lisiulvamagcs  of  pio^'rani  vun  by, 
165 

lips  for  proj^rain  run  by,  166 
C.ouuiuiniiy  (oaliiion,  25-28 
Coinniurtiiy  Day  Caiv,  Int.,  l.aw- 

iTiuc.  Mass.,  Mf),  'Mi2 
Cornnuinhv  DevclopnuMit  Blot  k 

(irams((:i)B(;),  2m 
(^omnuuniy  ccliKntion  dcpai  tmcnis, 

and  pVograni  appnnal,  107 
Conmuuiiiy  organizations,  as  re- 
source (Icv(*loprneni,  302-- 
Coninuinity  sdiools  {\e(>  also  St  hools). 
advaiUagcs  ot  prof^riyn  run  l)y, 
180 

as  (lay  (aro  resoiu'c  c,  26-28 
disadvantaf^cs  ol  program  run  by, 
181 

and  program  approval,  107 
'  programs  run  by,  178-180 
as  resource,  3^) 

lips  for  programs  I'un  by.  181- 
!82 

(^oimiiuniiy  sup|>orU  gelling,  206 
Compcnsaiory  lime,  240-24  I 
('omprehcnsive  F.mployment  and 
Training  Ati  (CKTA),  29!^  , 
Com icelieui,  gram  program  for  day 

care  of,  l2-i:i 
Comrans.  143,  140 
('orporalion  {sep  also  Iiuorporation) 
mmprofii,  121-129 
noNfor-profih  121 
for  resource  developinem,  300- 
302 

Cosl  analysis.  271 

Cosis,  faeiors  affeeting,  272-273  {see 

also  Kxpenses) 
Oranston,  Sen.  Alan,  2 
Oioss-regisnation,  334 
Currieulmn,  plaiming.  380,  387  (w 

also  Activities) 
(aistodial  agreements^  183 

Day  care,  siignra  aiLiched  to,  25 
Day  care  (enters 
advantages  of  program  run  by. 
169-170  ^ 


disadvantages  of  program  run  !>)', 

170-171 
and  spare  options.  74 
lips  foi*  program  run  by,  171 
Day  care  f)rogram,  personnel 

poli(ies  for,  243-245 
Days,  of  operation,  6(),  335,  357, 
,     '  358-359 

Dire(  tor<,  program,  administrative 

tasks  of,  209-2  1 1 
Disciplinary  a(  tiorrs,  policy  for,  244 

Kakin  C^are  Program,  Naslivillc, 

l  enn.,  I  1-12,  203-204.  347 
F.arly  release  days,  a(  tivities  planned 

for,  421 
F.mcrgeucies 

medical,  346-347,  3()7 

telephone  numbers  for,  348 
Kurollmeru,  330 

cancellation  of,  353-354 

emergency,  352 

establishing  procedures  for,  337- 
353 

forms  for,  343,345 
open,  334 

policies  and  pro(  e(lures,  331,  332. 
333 

in  program  design,  62-64 

and  pul)licity,  324 

referrals,  352-353 

setting  priorities  for  admissions, 
333-337 

special  procedures,  353 

termination  of,  354 
Knvironment  [sev  also  Space) 
.    indoor  space,  390-3*)  1 ,  393-39() 

outdoor  spact-  389-390,  396-398 
"  F.(|uipment,  costs  of,  261-262 
Fugene  l.atcb  Key,  Inc.,  Oreji^on, 

13-14,  1 23,  ,360-361 
K valuation,  program,  422-424 
Evidence  of  need,  in  formal  pro- 
posal, 113-114, 115 
F.xpen.ses,  256 

for  consumable  siipplies,.262-263 

e(juipmeni,  261-262 

for  food,  263-264 
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Expenses  (coiilinuc(l) 
fiirniliire.  261-262  ' 
hiclclen7258-259 
'  miscellaneous.  266-^67 
-     pei  sonnel.  257-260 

piihlicity  and  advcriising.  265-266 
recording  of.  3()8-.:M! 
reporting,  3 1 7-3 19. 
for  space,  261 
for  ti  ansportation,  265 
for  utilities,  261 
for  vehicles,  261-262, 
KxpericnccK,  and  program  design, 

68  {see  also  Activities) 
F.xtended  Dav  Program,  Brookliiie. 
Mass.,     56,  194.  :^72, 1^75 

,  Fa<  ilities.  choice  of,  72-75  {see  also 
Spa(  e) 

Family  After  School  Program,  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wise,  'm,  342,  360 
Familv  anct  Children's  Service, 

Nashville,  l  enn.,  37,  46 
Fees  (see  also  Parent  fees) 

collection  of,  3 12 

nonpayment  of,  3 1 5 

registration  deposits,  340 

tuition/parent,  268 
FidelitA;  bonds,  ^2 
Field  trips 

permission  for,  348-349  " 

planning,  411-412 
Financial  information,  from  parents, 

349-350 
Financ  ing,  in;  program  design, 
86-89  {see  also  Budget;  Man- 
agement, financial) 
Fire  escape  procedures,  368 
Flat-fee  systems,  87,  277,  278.  279-  p 
Food      '  1 

( osts  ()f,  263-264^    

meal  limes,  417 

program  regulations  on.  371 
Fonndati()ns,  for  resource  develop- 

.  me  nt,  296-300 
Fringe  benefits.  243 
Funding 

changes  in,  426 

government,  269 


Fund  raising  . 
and  budget  preparation,  269-270 
for  resource  development,  304- 

^306 

Furniture,  costs  of.  261-262 
(iaiinsky.  Ellen,  4 

(ioals,  and  program  design,  60-62  . 
Government  agencies,  1 7 1 
advantages  of  program  run  by, 
172 

disadvantages  of  program  run  by, 
172-1/^ 

(Government  concern,  SACX^  pro- 
grams as,  109 

(irant  Program  for  Day  Care,  (Con- 
necticut, 12-13 

Group  process,  requisites  for.  29 

Handicaps,  children  with,  63-64 
Health,  program  regulations  for, 

365-367  ' 
Health  insurance,  239-240 
Health  records,  345 
Hearing,  for  program  approval,  1 13 
Hephzibah  Chilcfren's  Association, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  9-1 1,  333,  350 
Hiring  process,  213,217 

final  decision  in,  222-223 

implementation  of,  218-220 

interviews  in,  220-221 

orientation  in,  223 
Holidays.  240 

planning  activities  foi*,  418 

regulations  for,  358 
Hooks,  William,  4 
Hours,  of  operation,  66,  355-358 

Unless,  plaiming  for,  231-234 
linmunization  records,  345 
J  tnptlijnaentatipu^92, 578_   ... 

of  daily  program,  21 1 

formal  presentation  for,  111-118 

and  strategies  for  gaining,  94-1 1 1 
Incojne  {see  also  Budget) 

in-kind  services  or  goods,  270 

fundraising,  269-270 

government  funding,  269 

recording,  308-311 
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reporting,  3 1 7-!^  19 

in  sample  budget,  267 

luiiion/parent  fees,  268 
Income /expense  statement,  prepa- 
.  .     ration  of  .  318 
liiertTporaiion 

"law  for,  124 

legal  requirements  foiiowing, 
129 

reasons  for,  12^2-^123 
steps  for,  124-125 
Indusirv,  for  resource  development, 

300-302^ 
Information  and  referral  system 

(I&R),  23 
Institutions,  psyehology  of,  96-97 
Insyrance,  !ial)ility,  141-143 
Interest  (enters,  planning,  411 

Job-comhining  svstem,  of  staffing, 
227-228  . 

Kindergarten  children,  333-334 

Latchkey  Program  of  (lonununity 

Dav  Care,  Im'.,  Lawrence, 

Mass.,  245.  362 
Lawrence  Extended  Dav  Program, 

Brookline,  Mass.,  372,  375 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  ('ommunity  Dav 

Care,  Inc.  of,  345,  362 
Leadership,  establishinj^,  [V2 
Leases.  143,  146 
Leave,  policy  for.  244 
Legal  Handbook  for  Day  Care  Centers, 

125-127,317 
Legal  issues.  1 19 

'  developing  agr<'ements»  143-148 
iiM orporating  as  nonprofit  corpo- 
'  ration.  120-132 
-HtabHitT;~h38-+4(^  


licensing.  132-138 
Liability,  138 
insurance  foi;,  141-1 43 
kintis  of,  141 

protection  from  or  limits  on, 

139-140 
responsibility  for,  140-141 
waivers  of,  345-346,  348 


Licensing,  132 
costs  of,  266 
re(|uirements  for,  133 
s^rhooLage  child  care  problems 

with,  136 
standards,  65 
.steps  in,  134-136 
"Lighted  schools,"  as  day  care  re- 

s()ur(  e,  26-28 
Location,  and  program  design, 
68-76  . 

M;i(Trs()ii,  Wise.,  After  .S(  hoohBay.  ^ 
(^ave  Association,  Inc.  of,  343,  ; 
344,351.365,399,419 
Magnet  schools,  22 
Management,  1 50- 151  {see  also  Ad- 
m i n is t ra t  io n ;  Pre  )ce(  I  u  res) 
bv  advisory  boards,  200-203 
by  Board  of  Directors,  197-200 
and  staff  conti  ibutums,, 202-203 
titsksof,  198-199 
Management,  financial 
billing,  317 

budget  deviation  analysis',  319- 
320 

atid  cash  flow,  320 
gcneial  operating  princ  iples,  307 
parent  fee  policies,  312-315  ' 
payroll  procedures,  315-317' 
recording  expenditures  and  in- 

ccmie,  3()8-311  ' 
reporting  expenditures  and  in- 
.  come,  317-319 
Mea),s 

decis,if)ns  about,  67- ()8 
umesof,'417-.418 
Medical  emergencies,  346-,347, 
367 

Medical  physicals.  3^t5 
-^rdication  ^  ^  -  


pf)licy  regarding,  L55 
re(|ue.sts  for^  347 
Milwaukee.  Wise.  Family  After 
School  Program,  Inc.  of,  330, 
342, 360 
Morgan,  (iwen.  281 
Mothers,  employed  out.side  home. 
2-3 
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Nashville,  I  rnn, 

Hakin  (iaie  Program  of  .  11-12. 

Fainilv  and  ('liildrrirs  Service  of. 
:57,4(> 

Needs  {see  also    -tvev .  needs  assess- 
nieii!) 

assessing.  ^^.1-51 

peieeption  of*  ♦()-2.S 
Networking,  2S-24,  110  ' 
.Neugybauer,  Rogei  .  27!^.  281.  282 
Non(lis(  ri in iiiat< )iT  ( la iis('s,  I^^^^ 
Nonseliool  da  vs.  special,  1^58,  Ml- 

No-school  davs.  adiMlies  planned 

lor.  418.  421 
Nnrsei  v  sdiools.  atid  spac  e  options. 

74 

Oak  Park.  III..  I leph/ibah  Children's 
Assoc  iation  ol.     }  \ /^:y^r'^lyi) 

Offire  supplies,  (osts  ol,  26!i 
Open  house,  planning,  \V2{) 
"Opposiiion,  eon  fronting  and  over- 
(()niTrrg>4)7^(vv  also  .Vp[)r(>val) 
Orientation  proce^^:2'i 
Overtinie.  240-24 1 

Parent  let's 

determining,  284-287 
ffat-fee  systems.  277-279 
sdiolai  ship  programs,  28^-284 
sliding-fee  scales.  278,  279-283 
Parents  • 

and  a(t'ivity  planning.  4 03-4 OG 
*    administrative  rights  of.  201-202 
advantages  ol  progr.im  rin>  by*  1  <)7 
disadvantages  of  jjrogram  run  h\\ 

107-168 
involvement  of.  '^72^375 
needs  of  .  72»  74 
oigatii/ing.  97 
piofileof.  49.  30.  r>l 
and  piogram  design.  <)! 
lole  in  siai  lingnp.  20 
and  s(h(K)l-rlin  program,  174 
sp.ue  needs  of.  :i02'-:^9:^  ' 
tips  for  progiam  rini  by,  1()8~  109 


Partnership  model,  5 

Partnership  p'rogiams,  182-191,  420 

a(^()untal)ility  in,  184 

and  eollahorative  structures, 
194«-19() 

making  them  work,  187-190 

and  piincipals,  189:- 190 

successful,  183-187 

ti{)s  for  program  run  by,  190 
Part-time  care.  1^38 
Pavnients 

makiiig.  S09-:U  I 

ie(('iving,  !^1 1 
Permission  form,  foi  field  tri|)S, 
Permissions,  343-!M() 
Personal  days.  2!^) 
Personnel  [see  also  Staffing) 

administrative  tasks  of.  209-21 1 

adveriisemetit  for.  208 

expenses  for,  237-200 

and  payroll  procedures.  313-317 

poli(  ies  for,  24 1 

in  program  design,  84 

and  salary,  23(i-r239 

working  with  children,  2 1  1-223 
Personnel  files.  251-232 
Petty  cash  system.  310-31 1 
_,Philoso[)hv,  and  piogram  design. 

Pick-up 

authorized.  349  t^^^^ 
rules  foi;,  133      >  ■ 
Pinworm,  307 

Platniing»  378  {ur  also  Program  de- 
sign) ^ 
activities.  387.  399-408 
and  conunimi(ation.  421-422 
and  coivtacts  with  outside  world, 
387 

of  daily  prograni.  21 1 

and  environment.  380,  388-390 

flexibility  of.  402-403 

long-term  vs.  short-term,  399 

reasoris  for.  400 

themes  for,  40 1 -402 
Planning  departments,  needs  as- 
sessment survey  (onducted  by, 
40 
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Playgrouiui,  sharing,  :^97^:$98 
Policies  (see  also  Procedures) 

on  ahsenee.  ^ 

(hanj^ing,  159-160 

rheekinK..I61-I()2 

defininj^,  15.2 

enrolhiienL;:3:5l,:W2,:5:^:^ 

eslal)lishing.  I5!1-'I54 

exceptions  lo.  158-159 

institutin^r.  160-162 

()n  [ate  ])iek-ups.    1 4-!^  1 5 

personnel,  241-245 

reasons  for,  157-158 

safely.  368-:57I 

setting,  154-156 

spec  ial  tips  for,  156-160 

storiti/snow.  '^14 
"Polic  y  on  Joint  Ot  eupancy,"  59 
Polities,  and  prograni.approval, 
108-11 1 
'  Posilkin,  Robert  S..  106 
Pre-iegistraiipn,  procediires  for.  Ml 
Preseoit,  Elizabeth.  :i89,  'MM).  'M)7, 

"  409,419 
President,  aclnunistrative  tasks  of, 
205 

PrercntrvT  servitx  s,  of  S ACX^  pro- 

j,n'ams,  22-23 
Principals,  school 
and  program  approval,  95,  105 
rc)k»  in  partnerships,  189-190 
and  sclU)ol-rini  program.  174 
Procechn  es  {see  ulso  Policic\s> 
changing.  159  iBO 
checking,  161-162 
dehning.  152 
enrollment,  :5!n-H43 
establishing,  151^-154 
exceptions  to,  158-159 
instituting.  1 60-- 1 62 
reasons  for,  157-158 
setting,  154-156 
spcTiaftips  for,  156-160 
Prof(*ssional  days,  239 
Vogram  design  (see  also  Ac  livities) 
cxountabiUiy  in.  89-90 
aclntmistrative  structures  in, 


basic  elemenis  of,  :^84-:586 

and  budget,  254-255       .    .  ' 

building  blocks  for,  59-62 

and  choice  of  k)Cjilion.  68-70 

and  clients.  62-64 

and  connnunity's  resoin  ces,  56-59 

and  daysatid  hours  of  operation. 

66-67 
enrollment  in,  62-64 
hnancing  in,  86-89 
food  in,  67-68  - 
and  needs  assessment,  54-56' 
and  need^of  school-age  child. 

:i8i'-:^«4  , 

new,  53-54 
'  outdoor  space  in.  396-398 
personnel  in.  84-85 
phik)sophy  for,  60-62 
pilot  tor,  54 

planning  activities,  387.  399-408 

space  options,  70-76 

spec  ial  times,  415-421 

and  staff:child  ratios,  64-66- 

transportation  in,  76-79 
Program  evaluation,  422-424 
Programming,  full-day,  418-421 
Prc)pc)sa]^Tc)i'inal  |)resentation  for, 

111-118 
PropHeiary  (for-profit)  day  care 
providers,  opposition  of,  100- 
101  - 
Protocol,  observation  of,  33 
FIX)s, Opposilion  of.  99-100 
Publicity 

costs  of,  265-266 

and  enrollment,  324 

mcnhods,  325-326 

timing  of,  330 

tips  for,'326-330 
Purchasing,  308^309 

Racial  desegregation,  and  day  care 

services,  4,  l(r.22 
Records,  access  to,  350 
Recreation  departments,  ntrds  as- 

sessmeiH  survey  conducted  by. 

40 

Referrals,  352-353 
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Ri-gisiriill()ii,  WM)  {\fr  also  Knroll- 
nuMU) 
iiKrormcni  r()r,;M2 
(Irposii  for,  .'HO 

forms  for,  tMT) 

pa(  kns  for,  :M^L>-":h:^ 

pre-rcj(isti  ati(>n,  ^Sl)-!^-!  I 
Regulations,  program 

bringing  arii(  k's  in,  ;^.7 1  -372 

(  hil(lron\  !)ehavior,  :^7r)-!^76 

(lays OCoperation,  66,  ^^55,  '^^}7-'^^}9 

on  food,  1 
-  Iiealili  and  safety,  :U)5-,*^7  I 

lionrs  of  operation,  66,  !5r)5-'L57 

notification  of  al)sen(c,  362-!|63 

on  parent  involvement,  .'^72-1^75 

part-time  aue,  358 

scheduling,  360 

signing  in,  3 63 -3 64 

Npe(iai  nonsdiool  days,  361-362 

transportation,  364-365 
Religious  institutions,  and  program 

appioval,  108 
Resource  development,  276 

government  funds,  292-205 

parent  lees,  277-287 

private  sector,  295-306 

scliools,  288-292 
Resoun  e  list,  for  s(  hool-age  child 
care,  27 

Resion,  Va.,  Satellite  Family  (/are 

Program  of,  15-16 
Rohhinsdale,  Minn.,  Adventure  (.1ub 

of,  7-9,  155,375-376 
Rochester,  Minn.,  (^hild  C.arc  Re- 

source  and  Referral,  Inc.  of,  29, 
.  30,31 

SAOC  (wv  S(  iiool-age  (  hild  care) 
Safety 

of  environment,  398 
•  program  regulations  for,  365- 
367,368-^371 
.Sahnies,  236 
jl^terminiiyg,  237.  259-260 
lioi\ly,  238 

polic^  on,  243  *  i 


-Santa  Monica  (^hild  (^are  (U'nters, 

Calif.,  346  . 
Santa  Monica  C'hildren's  Outer, 

Calif.,  406,  407-^08 
Satellite  Family  C^are  Program,  Res-  ' 

ton,  Va.,  15-16 
Scholarship  programs,  87-88 
Scholarship  systenis,  278,  283-284 
Schooi-age  care,  provision  of,  3 
Schooi-^gc  diiid       -    -  - 
needs  of,  381-384 
and  program  design,  380 
S(  hool-age  child  care  (SAC(')  {see 

also  Program  design) 
Adventure  Club,  7-9.  155,  375- 

376 

After  School  Day  Care  Associa- 
tion, 343,  344,  35 1 ,  365,  399, 
,  419 

(>)mm unity  Day  Care,  Inc.,  345, 
362 

(Connecticut  grant  program  for, 
12-13 

Fa  ki  n  Cu re  Pr( ) gra  m ,  11-12, 

203-204.347 
Fugcne  I.atch  Key.  Inc..  13-14, 

123.360-361 
Extended  Day  Program,  3.  56, 
V 194.  372,  375 

Family  After  School  Progiam, 

Inc.,  330,342,360 
Hephzibah  Children's  Ass(K'iation. 

9-11,333.350 
Latchkey  Program  of  C/omm unity 

Daycare.  Inc..  345,  362 
Santa  Monica  (^hild  Caie  (lenters. 

3'46,  406,  407-408 
Satellite  Family  ('are  Program, 

15-16 

School -age  child  care  (SAC(')  pro- 
grams — 
administrators  for,  214-215 
arguments  for.  101 
essential  ingiedicnts  of;  379 
implementation  of,  92 
innovative  names  for,  105 
need  for,  20-23 
needs  of,  73,  74 
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stcirting,  18-19  (see  also  Starting  • 
up) 

support  of,  276  ' 
teacht-rs  tor,  212,  215-216 
School  boards  ^ 
and  gaining  approval  of,  95 
opposition  of,  100 
chool  l)uil(lmgs,  as< hiltf  care  ccn- 
•  ters/l04-l07 

'Schook  tw  rt/:^f>  Principak)-   r  - 

advaiitages  and  disadvantages  of 

using,  290-.291  c 
advantages  of  program  run  by, 

'  \.  -  ^75    ^: :         •  * '  .  ^ 

as  (lav  care  resource,  5 

and  daycare  services,  22  ,  ^ 

clisadvinnages  of  program  run  by, 

m 

fmaiuial  jtr/angements  with, 

I  83W1J¥|?  288-290 
guidelines  for  collaboration  with', 

291^202 
iiceds  assessment  survey  con- 
ducted by,  .18-39. 
resource,  57-58 
as  sole  administering  agency, 

173-178 
and  space  options,  7 1 ,  72,  73^ 
tip<f()r^r()grani  rUn  by,  177-178 
School  SYsl,?ms 
opposition  %)f,  101-102:103  , 
school-age  cbild  care  beneiits  for, 
102  :  /  r'  ,:1 
Siblings,  fee  reductions  for,  286-287 
:  Signiiig  in,  363-364 
Sliding  fee  scales.  87-88,  278,  279- 

283  •  ^  ' 

Snacks,  decisions  about,  67-68  (sw 
also  Meals)  ^ 
Spate  V, 
"    expenses  for,  261 

financial  options  for  school  par- 
ticipation, 288-290 
indoor,  390-391.  393-396 
outdoor,  389-390,  396-398 
and  program  design,  68-76 
and  satety,  398' 
storage,  392 


Special  needs,  children  with,  63-64 
Split-shift  system,  of  staffing,  226 
Staff 

i\m\  activity  planning,  404 
addnig  administrativer  2 1 6-24J  ' 
in  bylaws,  127  t> 
development,  245-252 
.  fn  ing,  251-252 
hiring,  217-223 

neePls  o{;73,  74J-   _  ^ 
plamiing  for,  85 
and  program  design,  62 
(|ualificaii(msof,  212-216 
space  needs  of,  392-393  - 
Staff:child  ratios,  64-66 
Staffing,  223-225  ^  \ 

different  approaches  to,  225-226 
full-time  approaches  to,  226-228 
part-time  approaches  to,  228-229 
and  planning  for  absence,  23 1 - 

234  .  . 
and  scbool-riin  program,  174 
students,  229-231 
suggestions  for,  235 
volunteers,  229-231  * 
Staggered  shift  plan, of  staffing,  226 
Starting  up 
assessing  needs,  35  (see  also  Sur- 
vey) 

budgets  for,  255-256 
connecting  with  others,  23-24 
first  general  meetiiig,  28-29 
f()rming  action  group,  24-34  ^ 
and  perception  of  needs,  21-23 
'    resounes  for,  27 
strategies  for,  32-34 

Statement  of  purpose,  in  fbrmal  * 
proposal,  1 14 

State  regulations,  and  licensing^ 
136-137 

'Storage,  space  fi)r,.392 

Stortn/snow  days  policy,  3 14 

Strep  throaty  367 

Students,  staffing  with,  229-231, 

Substitutes,  234-235 

Sunnners 

planning  activities  for,  418,419 
program  regulations  fin*,  359 
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Supervision,  nud  sini'i  (U^vi  lopnieni, 

'  24j>-247.  248 
Supplies;  expenses  for,  262~2(>3 
Survey,  needs  assessnieni 

((>u(lu(  ling  of  ,  38-4 1 ,  42-49 

exnniple  of  ,  44-4.5,  48 

form  of,  40-4 1 

info^  nuuion  (oinpiled  f  rom,  47, 

48  • 
and  prooleni  of  reii  ieval.  4  I 
[ ) u  r p(  )s  c  ( )  f ,  '^  3  -  3  7 
rT(|uiregient  for.  42-49 
results  of,  •n)-51 
liming  of,  :^8 
using,  54-50 
Svnagr)gues,  and  spa(v  options,  72 

Tiixes,  and  in(()rporati()n,M2() 
yl  ax-exempt  siiitus,  121 
advantages  of  ,  129 
appeal  for,  l!V2 
disadvantages  to,  VM) 
filifig  for.  1:50-132 
raXpaycrs,  opposition  of.  98-  100 
rearhers 
(]ualifii  aiions  of ,  215-216 
and  SA(>(>  program,  180,  187 
Teae!ier-( I i lectors.  210 
!  ermination,  vvrittcn  notic  e  of  ,  252 
riilc  XX,  of  Sodai  Security  Ad, 
293 

4'raiiung     ^  c 
in-service,  249 


(m-siu\  250 
stuff.  246-247     .  ; 
rnmsporiation  i 
costs  of.  79.  265        j  . 
poli(  y  lor,  365  | 
a!i(l  prograui  design,  7() 
program  regulations  on,  364 
public,  78 

rcsouiVe.s  f(jr,  77-78 
l  uition  (,w  i^arent  fees) 

Unemployment  insurance  olfu  c,  129 
USDA  standards.  264       '  ^ 
Utilities,,  expenses.  261 

Vaciitioiis,  358 

planning  for,  231-234.419 

policy  for,  239 
Vehicles,  costs  of.  26 1  -262  . 
Volunteers,  .staffing  with,  229-2.S  1 
Voucher  system,  3 13 

VV-2  tax  forms,  316 
Waiting  lists,  35l()-352 
Waiver  of  claims,  S48 
Waivers  of  liability,  345-346 
Work  lifo,  (|uaHty  of.  235-252 

YMCiA,  iis  resoi^rce,  57 

Ziegler,  Martha,  337 
Zoning  boards,  :md  licensing,  136- 
137 
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'  care  for  the  yoyng  school-age  child  -  before  and  after  school,  on  school 
TMr^r^^  -.is  a  national  problep^  that  affects  more 

rnd^reltS^^ 

oinaie-parent  households,  school  hours  occupy  only  part  ofnhe  wo£l<i^^_^ 
day  making  some  kind  of  child  care  necessary.  How  are  Parents  cop  ng 
S  Ms  dnemma?  What  can  school  and  community  groups  do  to  help 
meet  the-.changing  needs  of  AmeYica's  families? 

School-Afle  Child  Care  addresses  these  vital  questions  Although  the 
need  for  s?hool-age  child  care  is  on  the  rise,  so  are  creative  solutions  fo 
the  problem  Communities  across  the  country 'are  developing  a  var^d 
assortmenVof  child  care  programs  to  complement  the  school  day.  This 
.  Sn  M^ne^l  responds  to  the  questions  and  needs  of  parents,,  educators, , 
and  school-age  child  care  proponents. 


